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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CLERGYMAN'S  DAUGHTER. 

In  a  very  populous  district  of  London ,  somewhat 
north  of  Temple  Bar,  there  stood,  many  years  ago, 
a  low,  old  church,  amidst  other  churches — foryou 
know  that  London  abounds„in  them.  The  doors  of 
this  church  were  partially  open  one  dark  evening 
in  December,  and  a  faint,  glimmering  light  might 
be  observed  inside  by  the  passers-by.  It  was  known 
well  enough  what  was  going  on  inside,  and  why  the 
light  was  there.  The  rector  was  giving  away  the 
weekly  bread.  A  benevolent  gentleman  had  left  a 
certain  sum  to  be  expended  in  twenty  weekly 
loaves,  to  be  given  to  twenty  poor  widows,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  minister.  Some  curious  provisos 
were  attached  to  the  bequest.  One  was  that  the 
bread  should  not  be  less  than  two  days  old;  and 
should  have  bsen  deposited  in  the  church  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  previously  to  the  distribution. 
Another  was,  lhat  each  recipient  must  attend  in 
person.  Failing  personal  attendance,  no  matter 
how  unavoidable  her  absence  might  have  been,  she 
lost  the  loaf:  no  friend  might  receive  it  for  her,  nei- 
ther might  it  be  sent  to  her.  In  that  case,  the  min- 
ister was  enjoined  to  bestow  it  upon  'any  stranger 
■widow  that  might  present  herself,  as  should  seem 
expedient  to  him:'  the  word  'stranger'  being  used 
in  contradistinction  to  the  twenty  poor  widows 
who  were  on  the  books  as  thecharity'srecipients. 
Four  times  a  year  one  shilling  to  each  widow,  was 
added  to  the  loaf  of  bread. 

A  loaf  of  bread  is  not  much.    To  us,  sheltered 
in  our  plentiful  homes,  it  seems  as  nothing.    But, 
to  many  a  one,  toiling  and  starving,  now,  in  this1 
same  city  of  London,  a  loaf  may  be  almost  the 
turning-point  between  death  and  life.    The  poor  ; 
existed  in  those  'days,  as  they  exist  in  these;  as  | 
they  always  will  exist:  therefore  it  was  no  mat- ! 
ter  of  surprise  that  a  crowd  of  widow  women, 
mostly  aged,  all  in  poverty,  should  gather  round 


the  church  doors  when  the  bread  was  being  given, 
each  hoping  that,-  of  the  twenty  poor  widows, 
some  one  mia;ht  fail  to  appear,  and  that  the  clerk 
would  come  to  the  door  and  call  out  her  own  par- 
ticular name,  to  go  in  and  be  the  fortunate  sub- 
stitute. On  the  days  when  the  shilling  was  added 
to  the  loaf,  this  waiting  and  hoping  crowd  would 
be  increased  fourfold. 

Thursday  was  the  afternoon  for  the  distribu- 
tion. And  on  this  day  that  we  are  now  writing 
of,  the  rector  entered  the  church  at  the  customary 
hour,  four  o'clock.  He  had  to  make  his  way 
through  an  unusual  number  outside,  this  being  one 
of  the  shilling  days.  He  knew  them  all  person- 
ally; was  familiar  with  their  names,  with  their 
homes;  for  the  Rev.  Francis  Tait  was  a  hard- 
working clergyman.  And  hard-working  clergy- 
men were  more  rare  in  those  days  than  they  are 
in  these. 

Of  Scotch  birth,  but  chiefly  reared  in  England, 
he  had  taken  orders  at  the  usual  age,  and  become 
a  curate  in  a  London  parish,  where  the  work  was 
heavy  and  the  stipend  small.  Not  that  the  duties 
pertaining  to  the  church  itself  were  heavy;  but 
it  was  a  parish  filled  with  poor.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  such  know  what  that  means,  when 
the  minister  is  sympathizing  and  conscientious. 
For  twenty  years  he  remained  a  curate,  patiently 
toiling,  cheerfully  hoping.  Twenty  years !  it 
seems  little,  to  write;  but,  to  live,  it  is  a  great, 
great  deal;  and  Francis  Tait,  in  spite  of  his  hope- 
fulness, sometimes  found  it  so.  Then  promotion 
came.  The  living  of  this  little  church,  that  you 
now  see  open,  was  bestowed  upon  him.  A  poor 
living,  as  compared  with  some;  and  a  poor  parish, 
speaking  of  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants. 
But  the  living  appeared  wealth,  after  what  he  had 
earned  as  a  curate;  and,  as  to  his  flock  being 
chiefly  composed  of  poor,  he  had  not  been  used 
to  anything  else.  Then  the  Rev.  Francis  Tait  mar- 
ried; and  another  twenty  years  went  by. 
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He  stood  in  the  church  on  this  evening;  the  thread  and  a  drain  o' tea,  as  a  neighbour  give  me 
loaves   of  bread   resting  on  the  sheJf  overhead,  s  out  o'  charity.' 

close  against  the  door  of  the  vestry,  all  near  the ;  It  was  essentially  necessary  to  discountenance 
entrance  of  the  church.  A  flaring  tallow  candle  .'these  self-applications.  The  rector's  rule  was, 
with  a  long  snuff  stood  on  the  small  table  between  'never  to  give  the  spare  bounty  to  those  who  ap- 
him  and  the  widows  who  clustered  opposite.  He  >  plied:  otherwfse  the  distribution  might  have  be- 
was  sixty-five  years  old  now;  a  spare  man  ofmid-Jcome  a  weekly  scene  of  squabbling  and  confusion, 
die  height,  with  a  clear,  pale  skin,  an  intelligent  I  He  handed  the  shilling  and  bread  to  Eliza  Tur- 
countenance,  and  a  thoughtful,  fine  grey  eye.  He  $  ner;  and  when  she  had  followed  the  other  women 
had  a  pleasant  word,  a  kind  inquiry  for  all,  as  he  j  out,  he  turned  to  the  Widow  Booth,  who  was 
put  the  shilling  in  their  hands;  the  lame  old  clerk  j  sobbing  against  the  wall;  speaking  to  her  kindly, 
at  the  same  time  handing  over  the  loaf  of  bread.        'You  should  not  have  come  in,  Mrs.  Booth.— 

'Are  you  all  here  to-night?'  he  asked,  as  the  J  You  know  that  1  do  not  allow  it.' 
distribution  went  on.  '>     'But  1>m  starving,  sir,'  was  the  answer.      'I 

•No,  sir,'  was  the  answer  from  several  who  \  thought  maybe  as  you'd  divide  it  between  me  and 
spoke  at  once.    'Betty  King's  away.'  \  Widow  Turner.    Sixpence  for  her,  and  sixpence 

'What  is  the  matter  with  her?'  {for  me,  and  the  loaf  halved.' 

'The  rheumaticks  have  laid  hold  on  her,  sir.—       'I  have  no  power  to  divide  the  gifts:  to  do  so 
She  couldn  't  get  here  nohow.   She  be  in  her  bed. '  \  would  be  against  the  terms  of  the  bequest.    How 

•I  must  go  and  see  her,'  said  he.    'What,  are  >  is  it  that  you  are  so  badly  off  this  week  ?  Has  your 
you  here  again,  Martha  ?'  he  continued,  as  a  little  !  work  failed  ?' 

deformed  woman  stepped  from  behind  the  rest, '  'I  couldn't  do  it,  sir,  with  my  sick  one  to  attend 
where  she  had  been  hidden.  '1  am  glad  to  see  > to.  And  I've  got  a  gathering  come  on  my  thim- 
you.'  ?ble  finger,  and  that  have  hindered  me.      I  took 

'Six  blessed  weeks  this  day,  and  I've  not  been  Jninepenco  the  day  afore  yesterday,  sir,  but  last 
able  to  come  !'  exclaimed  the  woman.    'But  I'm  <; night  it  was  every  farthing  of  it  gone.' 
restored  wonderful.'  <     'J  wi'l  c°me  round  and  see  you  by-and-by,'  said 

The  distribution  was  approaching  its  close,  \  the  clergyman, 
when  the  rector  spoke  to  his  clerk.  'Call  in  Eliza^     She  lifted  her  eyes  yearningly.  'Ob ,  sir  !  if  you 
Turner. '  ',  could  but  give  me  something  for  a  morsel  of  bread 

The  clerk  laid  on  the  table  the  four  orfive|now!    I'd  be  grateful  for  a  penny  loaf, 
loaves  remaining,  that  each  woman  might  help  ',     Mrs.  Booth,  you  know  that,  to  give  here  would 
herself  during  his  absence,  and  went  out  to  the  be  entirely  against  my  rule,'  he  replied,  with  un- 
door.  \  mistakable  firmness.    'Neither  am  I  pleased  when 

"Liza  Turner,  his  Reverence  has  called  for[anv  of  y°u  attempt  to  ask  it.     Go  home  quietly: 
you.'  \  I  have  said  that  I  will  come  to  you  by-and-by.' 

A  sobbing  sigh  of  delight  from  Eliza  Turner,       The  woman  thanked  him  and  went  out.      Had 

and  a  wailing  groan  of  disappointment  from  those  anything  been  wanting  to  prove  the  necessity  of 

surrounding  her,  greeted  the  clerk  in  answer.  He<the  rule'  il  would  have  been  the  eagerness  with 

took  no  notice-he  often  heard  it-but  turned  and   which  the  crowd  of  women  gathered  round  her. 

limped  into  the  church  again.    Eliza  Turner  fol-  Not  one  had  Sone  away:  andUhey  pushed  up  with 

lowed;  and  another  woman  slipped  in  after  Eliza  eager  eyes,  eager  tongues.  'Had  she  got  anything?' 

Turner  { To  reP'y  that  she  had  Sot  something,  would  have 

'Now,  Widow  Booth,'  cried  the  clerk,  sharply,   8en*  the  wh°le  lot  flockiD& in' t0  beS  » turn  of  the 

> rector. 

{     Widow 


perceiving  the  intrusion,  'what  business  have  you 


here?    You  know  as  it's  again  the  rules.' 

'I  must  see  his  Reverence,'  murmured  the  wo- 
man, pressing  on — a  meek,  half-starved  woman; 
and  she  pushed  her  way  into  the  vestry,  and  there 
told  her  pitiful  tale. 


'No,  no.    I 
He  says  he'll 


Booth  shook  her  head, 
knowed  it  afore.    He  never  will, 
come  round.' 

They  dispersed;  some  in  one  direction,  some  in 
another.  The  rector  blew  out  the  candle,  and  he 
and  the  clerk  came  forth;  and  the  church  was 
'I'm  worse  off  nor  Widow  Turner,'  she  moaned  1  closed  for  the  distribution  of  bread  until  that  day 
piteously.notin  atoneofcomplaint.butof  entreaty,  week.  Mr.  Taittook  the  keys  to  carry  them  home 
'She  have  got  a  daughter  in  service  as  helps  her;  himself.  They  were  kept  at  his  house.  Formerly 
but  me,  I've  got  my  poor  unfortunate  daughter  a  the  clerk  had  carried  them  there;  but  since  he  be- 
lying in  my  place  weak  with  fever,  sick  with  hun-  came  old  and  lame,  Mr.  Tait  would  not  give  him 
ger.    Oh!  sir,  couldn't  ye  give  the  bounty  this  the  trouble. 

time  to  me?  I've  not  had  bit  or  drop  in  my  mouth!     It  was  a  fine  night  overhead,  but  the  streets 
since  morning:  and  then  it  was  but  a  taste  o'|  were  sloppy;  and  the  clergyman  put  hia  foot  una- 
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voidably  in  many  a  puddle.   The  streets,  through  /  brought  her  dancing  to  a  stand-still.    She  kpiew 

which  his  road  lay,  were  but  imperfectly  lighted. ,  who  it  was — no  inmate  of  that  house  possegRejl  & 

The  residence  apportioned  for  the  rectorof  this  /  latch-key,  save  its  master—  and  she  turned  tft  the 

parish   was  contiguous  to  a  well-known  square, '/  fire  to  light  the  candles. 

fashionable  in  that  day.  It  was  a  very  good  house,  /     Mr.  Tait  came  into  the  room,  removing  n.either 

bearing  a  handsome  appearance  outside:  to  judge ',  his  over-coat  nor  hat.    'Have  you  made  tho  tfta,, 

by   it,  you   would   have  said  the  living  must  be;  Jane?' 

worth  five  hundred  a  year  at  the  least.      ltwasf     'No,  papa;  it  has  but  just  struck  five,.' 

not  worth   anything  like   that;  arid  the  parish  \     'Then  I  think  I'll  go  out  again  first.    I  have  to 

treated  their  pastor  liberally  in  according  him  so ^  call  on  one  or  two  of  the  women,  and  it  will  be 

good  a  residence.      A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  ;  au  one  wetting.    My  feet  are  soaked  already'— 

from  the  church  brought  Mr.  Tait  to  it.  /  looking  down  at  his  buckled  shoes  and  his  b.lajck 

Until  recently,  a  gentleman  had  shared  this  t  gaiters.  'You  can  get  my  slippers  warmed,  Js^e,. 
house  with  Mr.  Tait  and  his  family.  The  curate,  But' — the  thought  apparently  striking  him— 
of  a  neighbouring  parish,  the  RevyMr.  Acton,  had,;  'would  your  mamma  like  to  wait?' 
been  glad  to  live  with  them  as  a  friend,  parta-j;  'Mamma  had  a  cup  of  tea  half  an  hour  ago,* 
king  of  their  society  and  their  table.  It  was  a^replied  Jane  <ghe  gaid  it  might  do  herg00d-, 
little  help;  and  but  for  that,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  TaitJthat  if  she  could  gat  some  sleep  after  it>  ghe 
would  scarcely  have  deemed  themselves  justified  /  mjght  be  able  to  come  down  for  a  little  while  ba- 
in keeping  two  servants,  for  the  educational  ex-'<fore  bedtime.  The  tea  can  be  had  whenever  you 
penses  of  their  children  ran  away  with  a  large  hike,  papa.  There's  only  Francis  at  home,  and 
portion  of  their  income.  But  Mr.  Acton  was  now  he  and  I  could  wait  until  ten  at  night,  if  you 
removed  to  a  distance,  and  they  were  in  hopes  of !  pleased. ' 
receiving  somebody  or  other  in  his  place.  i     'I'll  g0  at  once,  then.  Not  until  ten,  Miss  Jane, 

On  this  evening,  as  Mr.  Tait  was  picking  his  but  until  six,  or  thereabouts.  Betty  King  is  ill ; 
way  through  the  puddles*,  the  usual  sitting-room  but  she  does  not  live  far  off.  And  I  must  step  in 
of  his  house  presented  a   cheerful  appearance,  j  to  the  widow  Booth's.' 

ready  to  receive  him.    It  was  on  the  ground!     'Papa,' cried  Jane,  as  he  was  turning  away, 'I 
floor,  looking  to  the  street,  spacious  and  lofty,   forgot  to  tell  you.     Francis  says  he  thinks  he 
and  bright  with  fire.    Two    candles,    not   yet  knows  of  a  gentleman  who  would  like  to  come 
lighted,  stood  on  the  table  behind  the  tea-tray,   here  in  Mr.  Acton's  place.' 
but  the  glow  of  the  fire  was  quite  sufficient  for       «Ah  !  who  is  it?'  asked  the  rector, 
all  the  work  that  was  being  done  in  the  room.  'One  of  the  masters  of  the  school.    Here's 

It  was  no  work  at  all :  but  play.  A  young  lady  i  Francis  coming  down  stairs.  He  went  up  to  wash 
was  quietly  whirling  round  the  room  with  a  danc- ', his  hands. ' 

ing  step— quietly,  because  her  foot  and  move- j  'It  is  our  new  mathematical  master,  papa,' 
ments  were  gentle,  in  contradistinction  to  noisy;  'cried  Francis  Tait,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who  was 
and  the  tune  she  was  humming  to  herself,  and  to  j  being  brought  up  to  the  Church.  'I  overheard 
which  she  kept  time,  was  carolled  in  an  undertone.  jhim  ask  Dr.  Percy  if  he  could  recommend  him  to 
She  was  moving  thus  in  the  happy  innocence  of  a  comfortable  residence  where  he  might  board, 
her  heart  and  youth.  A  graceful  girl  was  she,  of  f  and  make  one  of  the  family;  so  I  told  him  per- 
middle  height;  one  whom  it  gladdened  the  eye  to  \ haps  you  might  receive  him  here.  He  said  he'd 
look  upon.    Not  for  her  beauty,  for  she  had  no  (come  down  and  see  you,' 

very  great  beauty  to  boast  of;  but  itwasoneof/     Mr.  Tait  paused.    'Would  he  be  a  desirable  in- 
those  countenances  that  win  their  own  way  to  fa-  i  mate,  think  you,  Francis  ?   Is  he  a  gentleman  ?' 
vour.    A  fair,  gentle  face  it  was,  openly  candid,  \     'Quite  a  gentleman,  I  am  sure,'  replied  Fran- 
with  the  same  earnest,  honest  grey  eye  that  so  cis.    'And  we  all  like  him,  what  little  we  have 
pleased  you  in  the  Rev.  Mr.' Tait,  and  brown  |seen  of  him.    His  name's  Halliburton.' 
hair.    She  was  that  gentleman's  eldest  child,  and  >     'Is  he  in  Orders." 
looked  about  eighteen.    In  reality  she  counted  a       «No.    He  intends  to  be,  I  think.' 
year  on  to  it;  but  her  face  and  dress  were  both  /     'Well,  of  course  I  can  say  nothing  about  it  yet, 
youthful.     She  wore  a  violet  silk  dress,  made  ; one  way  or  the  other,'  concluded  Mr.  Tait,  as  he 
with  a  low  body  and  short  sleeves  :  young  ladies  jwent  out. 

did  not  have  their  pretty  necks  aDd  arms  covered  Jane  stood  before  the  fire  in  thought,  her  finger* 
up  then.  In  the  daytime,  the  dress  would  have  unconsciously  smoothing  the  parting  of  the  glossy 
shown  out  old,  but  it  looked  very  well  by  candle-  brown  hair  on  her  well-shaped  head,  as  she 
light.  (looked  at  it  in  the  pier-glass.    To  say  she  never 

The  sound  of  the  latch-key  in  the  front  door  -did  such  a  thing  in  T^nity,  would  be  wrong;  no 
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pretty  girl  ever  lived  yet,  but  was  conscious  of  <So  surprised  was  she— in  fact,  perplexed,  for  she 
her  good  looks.  Jane,  however,  was  neither  did  nut  know  whether  Francis  was  playing  a 
thinking  of  herself  nor  of  vanity  then.  She  took  t  trick  upon  her  now,  or  whether  he  had  previously 
a  very  practical  part  of  home  duties  :  she  took, ',  played  jt;  in  short,  whether  this  was,  or  was  not, 
with  her  mother,  a  practical  part  in  the  outdoor '/  Mr.  Halliburton— that  she  could  only  look  from 
life,  amidst  her  father's  poor;  and  just  now  berione  to  the  other  'Are  you  Mr.  Halliburton, 
thoughts  were  running  on  the  additional  work  it  ^sir?'  she  said,  in  her  straightforward  simplicity, 
might  bring  to  her,  did  this  gentleman  come  to  ',  -lam  Mr.  Halliburton,' he  answered,  bending 
reside  with  them.  <  to  her  courteously.     'Can  I  have  the  pleasure  of 

'What  did  you  say  his  name  was,  Francis  r'she  'seeing  Mr.  Tait?' 
suddenly  asked  of  her  brother.  ',     'Will  you  take  a  feat?'  sara"   Jane.     'Papa  is 

'Whose?'  ) out,  but  I  do  not  expect  he  will  be  very  long.' 

'That  gentleman's.  The  new  master  at  your  J  'Where  did  he  go  to— do  you  know,  Jane?' 
school.'  /cried  Francis,  who  was  smothering  a  laugh. 

'Halliburton.  I  don't  know  his  Christian  name.'/     'To  Betty  King's,  and  to  Widow  Booth's.    He 
•I  wonder,'  mused  Jane,  aloud,  'whether  he'll  /  may  have  been  going  elsewhere  also.     I  think  he 
wear  out  his  stockings  as  Mr.  Acton  did  ?    There  ',  was. ' 

was  always  a  dreadful  deal  of  darning  to  do  to  ',     'At  any  rate,  I'll  just  run  there,  and  see.  Jane, 
his.     Is  he  an  old  guy,  Francis?'  ;!you  can  tell  Mr.  Halliburton  all  about  it  while 

'Isn't  he  ?'  responded  Francis  Tait.  'Don't  you  H  am  gone.  Explain  to  him  exactly  how  he  will 
faint  when  you  see  somebody  come  in  old  and  fat,  <  be  here,  and  how  we  live.  And  then  you  can  de- 
with  green  rims  to  his  spectacles.  I  don't  say  fcide  for  yourself,  sir,'  concluded  Francis, 
he's  quite  old  enough  to  be  papa's  father,  but— 'J  To  splash  through  the  wet  streets  to  Betty 
•"Why!  he  must  be  eighty,  then,  at  least!'  ut- j  King's  or  elsewhere,  was  an  expedition  rather 
tered  Jane,  in  dismay.  'How  could  you  tell  him  j  agreeable  to  Francis,  in  his  eagerness;  otherwise 
of  it  ?  We  should  not  care  to  have  anybody  older  /  there  was  no  particular  necessity  for  his  going, 
than  Mr.  Acton.'  j     <I  atn  sorry  that  mamma  is  not  up).  gaid  Jar)e> 

'Acton!  that  young  chicken!'  contemptuously  <She  suffers  sadiy  from  occasional  sick-head- 
rejoined  Francis.  'Put  him  by  the  side  of  Mr.  aches,  and  they  generally  keep  her  in  bed  for  the 
Halliburton!    Act  on  was  barely  fifty.'  /day.     I  will  give  you  any  information  that  I  can.' 

•He  was  forty-eight,  I  think,'  said  Jane.     'Oh,  j     .your  brother  Francis  thought-thought  that  it 
dear!  how  I  should  like  to  have  gone  with  Mar-  /  might  not  be  disagreeable  to  Mr.  Tait  to  receive 
garetand  Robert  this  evening!'  she  exclaimed,  |a  stranger  into  his  family,'  said  Mr.  Halliburton 
forgetting  the  passing  topic  in  anoti.er.  'speaking  with  some  hesitation.     But  the  young 

'They  were  not  polite  enough  to  invite  me,^]adybefore  him  looked  so  entirely  lady-like  the 
said  Francis.     '1  shall  pay  the  old  lady  out.'         ;;,ouse  a|together  seemed  so  well-appointed,  that 

Jane  laughed.     'You  are  getting  too  old  now,  jhe  aImost  doubted  whethw.  lfae  j 

Francis,  to  be  admitted  to  a  young  ladies'  break-  !noj.  0ffend 

ing-up.    Mrs.  Chilham  said  so  to  mamma '     ',     .  We  wish  to  receive  SQme  ^  ^^  .^ 

Jane's  words  were  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  jhou8e  is  sufficiently  ]arge>  a„d  wouJd  ,ike  k 

the  front   door,  seemingly    that    of   a    visitor ., foP  lhe  sake  of  societ       as  well  as  that  it  would 
'Jane!'  cned  her  brother,  m  some  commotion   'I    be  a  he]p  to  our  housek       ;       ,  ghe  ad 
should  not  wonder  if  it  s  Mr.  Halhburton  !    He  ^^  candour.    <A  ^  of  > 

did  not  say  when  he  should  come.  ,ug_j    cannQt    remember    ^P    w 

Another  minute,  and  one  of  the  servants  ush-  ^  years,  but  he  came  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  It 
ered  a  gentleman  in  the  room.  It  was  not  the)wasthe  Rev.  Mr.  Acton.  He  left  us  last  Oc- 
old  guy,  however,  as  Jane  saw  at  a  glance  :  and  't  tober.' 

she  felt  a  ,sort  of  relief.     A  tall,  gentlemanly- j     'I  feel  sure  that  I  should  like  it  very  much- 
looking  man  of  five  or  six  and  twenty,  with  thin    that  I  should  deem  myself  fortunate  if  Mr.  Tait 
aquiline  features,  dark  eyes,  and  a  clear,  fresh    will  admit  me,' spoke  the  visitor, 
complexion.     A   handsome    man,  very    prepos-       Jane  remembered  the   suggestion  of  Francis, 
sessinS-  and  deemed  it  her  duty  to  speak  a  little  to  Mr.' 

'You  see  I  have  soon  availed  myself  of  your  Halliburton  of  'how  he  would  be  there,'  as  it  had 
permission  to  call,'  said  he,  in  a  pleasant,  cordial  been  expressed.  She  might  have  done  it  with- 
tone,  as  he  took  Francis  Tail's  hand,  and  glanced  out  the  suggestion  :  she  could  not  be  otherwise 
towards  Jane  with  a  slight  bow.  than  trulhful  and  open. 

'My  sister  Jane,  sir,'  said  Francis.  'Jane,  it's  j  'We  live  quite  plainly,'  she  observed.^  'A  joint 
Mr.  Halliburton.'  \  of  meat  one  day;  cold,  with  a  pudding,  the  next.' 

Jane  forgot  for  once  her  calm  good  manners.  (     'I  should  deem  myself  fortunate,  to  get  the  pud- 
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ding,'  replied  Mr.  Halliburton,  smiling.  'I  have 
been  tossed  about  a  good  deal  of  late  years,  Miss 
Tait,  and  have  had  none  too  much  of  comfort. 
Just  now  I  am  in  very  uncomfortable  lodgings.' 
'I  dare  say  papa  would  like  you  to  come,'  said 
Jane,  frankly,  and  feeling  a  sort  of  relief  herself. 
She  had  thought  he  looked  like  one  who  might  be 
over-fastidious. 

'I  have  neither  father  nor  mother,  brother  nor 
sister,'  he  resumed.  'In  fact,  I  may  say  that  I 
am  without  relatives  :  for  almost  the  only  one  1 
have  has  discarded  me.  I  often  think  how  rich 
those  people  must  be  who  possess  dear  connex- 
ions and  a  happy  home,'  he  added,  turning  his 
bright  glance  upon  her. 

Jane  dropped  her  work,  which  she  had  taken 
up.  'I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without  all 
my  dear  relatives,'  she  exclaimed 

'Are  you  a  large  family." 

'We  are  six.  Papa  and  mamma,  and  four 
children.  I  am  the  eldest,  and  Margaret  is  the 
youngest;  Francis  and  Robert  are  between  us.  It 
is  the  breaking-up  at  Margaret's  school  to-night, 
and  she  is  gone  to  it  with  Robert,'  continued  Jane, 
never  doubting  but  that  the  stranger  must  take  as 
much  interest  in  'breakings-up'  as  she  did.  'I  was 
to  have  gone;  but  mamma  has  been  unusually  ill 
to-day.' 

'Was  it  a  disappointment  to  you  ?' 

Jane  bent  her  head  while  she  confessed  the 
fact,  as  if  feeling  it  were  a  confession  to  be 
ashamed  of.  'It  would  not  have  been  kind  to 
leave  mamma,  she  added,  'and  I  dare  say  some 
other  pleasure  wiil  arise  for  me  soon.  Mamma 
is  asleep  now.' 

'What  a  charming  girl !'  thought  Mr.  Hallibur- 
ton to  himself.     'How  I  wish  she  was  my  sister!' 

'Margaret  is  to  be  a  governess,'  observed  Jane. 
'She  is  being  educated  for  it.  She  has  a  great 
talent  for  music,  and  also  for  drawing  :  it  is  not 
often  the  two  are  united.  Her  tastes  lie  quite 
that  way — anything  clever;  and  as  papa  has  no 
money  to  give  us,  it  was  well  to  make  her  a  gov- 
erness.' 

'Andyou.;'   said  Mr.  Halliburton.    The  ques 
tion  may  have  been  deemed  an  impertinent  one 
by  many,  but  he  spoke  it  only  in  his  deep  inter- 
est, and  Jane  Tait  was  of  too  ingenuous  a  disposi- 
tion not  to  answer  it  as  openly. 

'I  am  not  to  be  a  governess.  I  am  to  stay  at 
home  with  mamma,  and  help  her.  There  is 
plenty  to  do.  Margaret  cannot  bear  domestic 
duties,  or  sewing  either.  Except  dancing,  1  have 
not  learnt  a  single  accomplishment — unless  you 
can  call  French  an  accomplishment.' 

'I  am  sure  you  have  been  well  educated,' in- 
voluntarily spoke  Mr.  Halliburton. 

•Yes,  I  have;  in  all  solid  things,' replied  Jane. 


'Papa  has  taken  care  of  that.  He  still  directs 
my  readings  in  literature.  I  know  a  good  bit — 
of— Latin,'  she  added,  bringing  out  the  conclud- 
ing words  with  hesitation,  as  one  who  repents  of 
his  sentence — 'though  I  do  not  like  to  confess  it 
to  you.' 

'Why  do  you  not?' 

'Because  I  think  young  ladies  who  know  Latin 
are  laughed  at.  I  did  not  regularly  learn  it,  but 
I  used  to  be  in  the  room  when  papa  or  Mr.  Acton 
was  teaching  Francis  and  Robert,  and  I  picked  it 
up.  Mr.  Acton  often  took  Francis;  he  had  more 
time  on  his  hand3  than  papa.  Francis  is  to  be  a 
clergyman.' 

'Mis*  Jane,' said  a  servant  entering  the  room, 
'your  mamma  is  awake,  and  wishes  to  see  you.' 

Jane  left  Mr.  Halliburton  with  a  word  of  apol- 
ogy, and  almost  immediately  afterwards  Mr.  Tait 
came  in.  He  was  a  little  taken  back  when  he  saw 
the  stranger.  His  imagination  had  run,  if  not  upon 
an  'old  guy'  in  spectacles,  certainly  upon  some 
steady,  sober,  aged  mathematical  master.  Would 
it  be  well  to  admit  this  young  and  good-looking 
man  to  his  house  ? 

If  Jane  Tait  had  been  candid  in  her  revelations 
to  Mr.  Halliburton,  that  gentleman,  in  his  turn, 
was  not  less  candid  to  her  father.  He,  Edgar 
Halliburton,  was  the  only  child  of  a  country 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  William  Halliburton,  who 
had  died  when  Edgar  was  sixteen,  leaving  noth- 
ing behind  him.  Edgar— he  had  previously  lost 
his  mother — found  a  home  with  his  late  mother's 
brother,  a  gentleman  named  Cooper,  who  resided 
at  Birmingham.  Mr.  Cooper  was  a  man  in  ex- 
tensive wholesale  business,  and  he  desired  that 
Edgar  should  go  into  his  counting-house.  Edgar 
declined.  His  father  had  lived  long  enough  to 
form  his  tastes:  his  greatest  wish  had  been  to  see 
him  enter  the  Church;  and  the  with  had  become 
Edgar's  own.  Mr.  Cooper  thought  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  like  business;  he  looked 
upon  that  most  sacred  of  all  callings,  God's  min- 
istry, only  in  the  light  of  a  profession.  He  hadv 
marked  out  his  own  career,  step  by  step,  attain- 
ing wealth  and  importance;  and  he  wished  his 
nephew  to  do  the  same.  'Which  is  best,  lad?' 
he  coarsely  asked:  'To  rule  as  a  merchant  prince, 
or  to  starve  and  toil  as  a  curate  ?  I'm  not  a  mer- 
chant prince  yet,  but  you  may  be.'  'It  was  my 
father's  wish,'  pleaded  Edgar,  in  answer,  'and  it 
is  my  own.  I  cannot  give  it  up,  sir.'  The  dis- 
pute ran  high — not  in  words,  but  in  obstinacy. 
Edgar  would  not  yield,  and  at  length  Mr.  Cooper 
discarded  him.  He  turned  him  out  of  doors;  he 
told  him  that  if  he  must  become  a  parson,  he 
might  get  somebody  else  to  pay  his  expenses  at 
Oxford,  for  he  never  would.  Edgar  Halliburton 
proceeded  to  London,  and  obtained  employment 
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*s  an  tfshfct  in  a  school,  to  te-atm  the  classics  and !  they  saw  of  him  the  more  they  liked  him. 
Mathematics.  From  that  he  became  a  private  which  liking  must  be  included  Jane, 
trtfcher,  and  had  so  got  his  living  up  to  the  pres-  It  was  a  shadow  of  the  possible  future,  of  the 
•tot  time— but  he  had  never  succeeded  in  getting  effects  the  step  might  bring  forth,  which  had 
fo  the  University.  And  Mr.  Tait,  before  they  J  whispered  determent  to  Mr.  Tait— a  very  brief 
kad  talked  together  five  minutes,  was  charmed  \  shadow,  which  had  crossed  his  mind  but  imper- 
ii ft  his  visitor,  and  invited  him  to  partake  of  j  fcctly,  and  flitted  away  again.  Where  two  young 
fi£»',  which  Jane  came  down  to  make.  j  and  attractive  beings  are  thrown  into  daily  com- 

'fisisyour  uncle  never  softened  to  you?'  Mr.  jpanionship,  the  result  too  frequently  is,  that  a 
Tait  inquired.  j  mutual  regard  arises,  stronger  than  any  other  re- 

•  Never.  I  have  addi'esaed  several  letters  to  gard  can  ever  be  in  this  world.  This  result  ar- 
hi'4,  but  they  have  been  returned  to  me. '  >  rived  here. 

'He  has  no  family,  you  say,  Mr.  Halliburton  ?  \  A  twelvemonth  passed  over  from  the  period  of 
Yoti  ought—in  justice,  you  ought  to  inherit  some  j  Mr.  Halliburton's  entrance— how  swiftly  for  him 
of  his  wealth.    Has  he  other  relatives  ?'  <  and  for  Jane  Tait  they  alone  could  tell.    Not  a 

'He  has  one  standing  to  him  in  the  same  reia-  j  word  had  been  spoken  to  her  by  Mr.  Halliburton 
tionship  that  I  do — my  cousin  Julia.  It  is  not  5  that  he  might  not  have  spoken  to  her  mother  or 
likely  that  I  shall  ever  inherit  a  farthing  of  it,  sir. ',  her  sister  Margaret;  not  a  look  on  Jane's  part 
I  do  not  look  for  it.'  (had  been  given  by  which  he  could  infer  that  he 

'Right,'  said  Mr.  Tait,  nodding  his  tead  ap-',  was  more  to  her  than  were  the  rest  of  the  world, 
protingly.  'There's  no  thriftless  work  like  that?  And  yet  both  were  inwardly  conscious  of  the 
of  waiting  for  legacies.  Wearying,  too.  I  was  ',  feelings  of  the  other;  and  when  the  twelvemonth 
a  poor  curate,  Mr.  Halliburton,  for  twenty  years—  had  gone  by,  it  had  seemed  to  them  but  a  brief 
indeed,  so  far  as  being  poor  goes,  I  am  not  much  \  span)  for  the  mutual  love  they  bore, 
els*  now-but  let  that  pass.  I  had  a  relative  who  \  Qq  an  eyening  in  December)  Jane  stood  in  the 
pessosed  money,  and  who  had  neither  kith  nor  j  dining.roonlj  waitmg  to  make  ihe  teaj  jugt  as  ghe 
kin  nearer  to  her  than  I  was.  For  the  best  part '  had  so  waited  that  fomer  evening-  For  any  out. 
of  those  twenty  years  I  was  casting  covert  hopes  <  ward  signs  there  wer6j  you  mjght  haye  deemed 
to  that  money;  and  when  she  died,  and  nothing  i  lhat  not  a  single  hour  had  e]apsed  shlce_that  it 
was  left  to  me,  I  found  out  how  foolish  and )  wag  the  game  evening  as  of  oU_  rt  was  sloppy 
wasteful  my  hopes  had  been.  I  tell  my  children  >,  outsidej  u  wag  bright  in_  The  cand]ea  gtood  on 
to  trust  in  their  own  honest  exertions,  but  never..  t&We  un]ighted)  the  fire  wag  b,azi  {he  te&_ 
to  trust  to  other  people's  money.  Allow  me  to £  tray  was  p]aced  ready>  and  on]y  Jane  wag  there_ 
Urge  the  same  upon  you.'  '.  Mrs_  Tait  was  upstairs  with  one  of  her  frequent 

Mr.  Halliburton's  lips  and  eyes  alike  smiled, j;  sick-headaches,  Margaret  was  with  her,  and  the 
a!s  he  looked  gratefully  upon  the  rector,  the  man  >,  rest  bad  not  come  jn. 

so  much  older  than  be  was.  /      T  ,      ,  .  ,         ,, 

,T  ...  ,     /...,.  ,,       •  •,    ,.»        >,     Jane  stood  in  a  reverie — her  elbow  restmir  on 

'I  never  think  of  it,    he  earnestly  said;  *itap-{  ,  .  ,     .  ,    .,      ,,  „  ° 

,  .    ,  ,,  ,  ,    , ~.    .        .,       r,  S  the  mantel-piece,  and   the  blaze  from  the  fire 

pears,  for  me,  to  be  as  thoroughly  lost  as  thought.  ,     .         r  ,  „     .  „,  llc 

J.,.,      .       .  '      ,    v.     ,.      .7  ..       j    .  5  flickering  on  her  gentle  face.     She  was  fond  of 

it  did  not  exist.     I  should  not  have  mentioned  it,  <  ,         -.,.,..,,•  "' 

••    l  m.  *  t  j  •*    •  i..  v     ui  <  these  few  minutes  of  idleness  on  a  winter's  eve- 

sir,  but  that  I  deem  it  right  you  should  know  all  <    .       ,    x  ^       ...  ,   ,  ™ 

..     .  .„  T  ,  '/ mng,  between  the  dusk  hour  and  the  lighting  of 

particulars  respecting  me— if,    as  I  hope,  you?.,    &'     „  8miu»  w 

will  admit  me  to  make  one  in  your  home.' 

'I  think  we  should  get  on  together  very  well,' 


the  candles. 

The  clock  in  the  kitchen  struck  five.    It  did 

,      ,,         ,         ,   .      ,  „,      m  ..     .        ...       .,     ,  not  arouse  her;  she  heard  it  in  a  mechanical  sort 

frankly  acknowledged  Mr.  Tait,  forgetting  the  £  '  .  <w"-«u  son 

j  \t  i  -j  L-  i  u  j  j  u-       ■  j         'of  manner,  without  taking  note  of  it.     Scarcelv 

prudential  ideas  which  had  crossed  his  mind.       < .     ,  .,  ,     -  .,      ,     . °      .      ,.    ,  ""-civ 

,T  ,      , .      .    ,  ,  ,.   ,<  bad  the  sound  of  the  last  stroke  died  awav  whpn 

'I  am  sure  we  should,  sir,'  warmly  replied  s  lU  .        ,     .  ,,      .      ^  ,  ■>  vv"e" 

_,        ..  „,.      ,  ,     , '       ,  .      J       r  .,     /  there  was  a  knock  at  the  frontdoor. 

Kagar  Halliburton.    And  the  barzam  was  made,  t     IT>,    .  ,    ,         ,.         ,       , 

a  $     That    aroused    her — for    she    knew  it.    She 

;knew  the  footsteps  which  came  in  when  it 
-»-e*  £  wag  ansvjrerejj  and  a  rich  damask  blush  arose  in 

>  her  cheeks,  and  the  pulses  of  her  heart  went  on 

<a  little  quicker  than  they  had  been  goiDg  be- 

/  fore. 

£     She  took  her  elbow  from  the  mantel-piece  and 

And  yet  it  had  perhaps  been  well  that  those  i  sat  down  quietly  on  a  chair.    No  need  to  look 

prudential  ideas  had  been  allowed  by  Mr.  Tait,  <  who  entered.     Some  one,  taller  by  far  than  anv 

the  clergyman,  to  obtain  weight.    Mr.  Hallibur->in  that  house,  came  up  to   the  fire,  and  bent  to 

ton  took  up  his  abode  with-' them ;^and^the  more  \  warm  his  hands  over  the  blaze. 
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'It  is  a  cold  night,  Jane.  We  »hall  have  a  se- 
vere frost.' 

'Yes,  she  answered;  'the  water  in  the  barrel  is 
already  freezing  over. ' 

'How  is  your  mamma  now  ?' 

'Better,  thank  you;  Margaret  is  gone  up  to  help 
her  dress;  she  is  coming  down  to  tea.' 

Mr.  Halliburton  remained  a  minute  silent,  and 
then  he  turned  to  Jane,  his  face  glowing  with 
satisfaction. 

'I  have  had  a  piece  of  preferment  offered  me 
to-day.' 

'Have  you  ?'  she  eagerly  said — 'what  is  it?' 

'Dr.  Percy  proposes  that,  from  January,  I  shall 
take  the  Greek  classes  as  well  as  the  mathe- 
matics, and  he  doubles  my  salary.  Of  course  I 
shall  have  to  give  more  attendance,  but  I  can 
readily  do  that.    My  time  is  not  fully  employed. ' 

'I  am  very  glad,'  said  Jane. 

'So  am  I,'  he  answered.  'Taking  all  my  sources 
of  emolument  together,  I  shall  now  be  earning 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds  a  year.' 

Jane  laughed. 

'Have  you  been  reckoning  it  up?' 

'Ay — I  had  a  motive.' 

His  tone  was  a  peculiar  one,  and  it  caused  her 
to  look  at  him,  but  her  eyelids  drooped  under  his 
gaze.  He  drew  nearer,  and  laid  his  hand  gently 
on  her  shoulder,  bending  down  before  her  to 
speak.  * 

'Jane,  you  have  not  mistaken  me.  I  feel  that 
you  have  read  what  has  been  in  my  heart,  what 
have  been  my  intentions,  as  surely  as  if  I  had 
spoken.  It  is  not  a  great  income,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient, if  you  can  deem  it  so.  May  I  speak  to 
Mr.  Tait?' 

What  Jane  would  have  contrived  to  answer 
she  never  knew,  but  at  that  moment  the  step  of 
her  mother  was  heard  approaching.  All  she  did 
was  to  glance  shyly  up  at  Mr.  Halliburton,  and 
he  bent  his  head  lower  and  kissed  her.  Then  he 
walked  rapidly  to  the  door,  and  opened  it  for 
Mrs.  Tait,  a  pale,  delicate-looking  lady,  wrapped 
in  a  shawl.  These  violent  headaches,  from  which 
she  so  frequently  suffered,  did  not  effect  her  per- 
manent health,  but  on  the  sick  days  she  would 
be  entirely  prostrated.  Mr.  Halliburton  gave 
her  his  arm,  and  led  her  to  a  seat  by  the  fire,  his 
voice  low  and  tender,  his  manner  sympathising 

'I  am  already  better,'  she  »aid  to  him,  'and 
shall  be  much  better  after  tea.  Sometimes  I  am 
tempted  to  envy  those  who  do  not  know  what  a 
sick  headache  is.' 

'They  may  know  other  maladies  as  painful, 
dear  Mrs.  Tait' 

'Ay,  indeed — none  of  us  can  expect  to  be  free 
from  pain  of  one  sort  or  another  in  this  world. ' 

'Shall  I  make  the  tea,  mamma .?'  asked  Jane. 
2 


f  'Yes,  child;  I  shall  be  glad  of  it,  and  your 
£papa  is  sure  not  to  be  many  minutes.  There  he 
Jis,'  she  added,  as  the  latch-key  was  heard  in  the 
;door.  'The  boys  are  late  this  evening.' 
$  The  rector  came  in,  and  ere  the  evening  was 
iover,  the  news  was  broken  to  him  by  Mr.  Halli- 
t  burton.     He  wanted  Jane . 

)  It  was  that  imperfect,  uncertain  shadow  of 
£  twelve  months  ago  grown  into  substance.  A 
J  shadow  of  the  future  only,  it  had  been,  you  un- 
derstand— never  a  shadow  of  evil.  To  Mr.  Hal- 
liburton, personally,  the  rector  had  no  objection 
j; — he  had  grown  to  love,  to  esteem,  to  respect 
i  him — but  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  give  away  a 
|  child. 

>     'The  income  is  small  to  marry  upon,'  he  ob- 
served; 'besides,  it  is  uncertain.' 
|     'Not  uncertain,  sir,  so  long  as  I  am  blessed 
J  with  health  and  strength.    And  I  have  no  reason 
£to  fear  that  they  will  fail.' 
z     'I  thought  you  were  bent  on  taking  Orders.' 
\     Mr.  Halliburton's  cheek  slightly  flushed. 
'■'.     'It  is  a  prospect  I  have  fondly  cherished,'  he 
'said,  'but  the  difficulties  frighten  me.    The  cost 
'of  the  University  is   great;  and  were  I  to  wait 


until  I  had  laid  by  sufficient  money  for  that,  I 


\ 

)  should  be  obliged,  in  a  great  degree,  to  give  up 
i my  present  means  of  living.     Who  would  employ 
',  a  tutor  that  must  be  away  frequently  for  weeks  ? 
I  should  lose  my  connection,  and  perhaps  never 
regain  it  again.     A  good  teaching  connection  is 
more  easy  to  lose  than  to  gain.' 
'True,'  observed  Mr.  Tait. 
'Once  in  Orders,  I  might  remain  for  years  and 
\  years  a  poor  curate.  1  should  most  likely  do  so.  I 
/  have  neither  interest  nor  influential  friends.  Sir,  in 
\  that  case  Jane  and  I  might  be  obliged  to  wait  for 
/  years;  perhaps  go  down  to  our  graves  waiting.' 
|     The    Rev.   Mr.  Tait  cast  back  his  thoughts. 
How  he   had  waited;  how  he  was  not  able  to 
marry  until  years  were  advancing  upon  him;  how 
in  four  years  now  he  should  have  attained  three- 
score years  and  ten — the  term  allotted  for  the  life 
of  man — while  his  children  were  but  yet  growing 
up  around  him.    No,  never,  never   would  he 
'( counsel  another  to  wait  as  he  had  been  obliged  to 
'/  wait. 

(  'I  have  not  yet  given  up  hopes  of  eventually 
5  entering  the  Church,'  continued  Mr.  Halliburton; 
( though  it  must  be  accomplished,  if  at  all,  slowly 
}  and  patiently.  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  keep  one 
i  term,  or  perhaps  two  terms  yearly,  without  dam- 
j  aging  my  teaching.  I  shall  try  to  do  so — try  to 
find  the  necessary  money  and  the  time.  My 
marriage  will  make  no  difference  to  that,  sir.' 

Many  a  one  might  have  suggested  to  Edgar 
Halliburton  that  he  might  keep  his  terms  first, 
and  marry  afterwards.  Mr.  Tait  did  not — possi- 
bly the  idea  did  not  occur  to  him.    If  it  occurred 
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to  Edgar  Halliburton  himself,  he  drove  it  away  | 
from  him.     It  would  have  put  off  his  marriage  j 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years — and  he  loved 
Jane  too  well  to  do  that  willingly. 

'I  shall  get  much  better  preferment  yet  in 
teaching  than  that  which  I  hold  at  present,'  he 
urged  aloud  to  the  rector.  'It  is  not  so  very  small 
to  begin  upon,  sir,  and  Jane  is  willing  to  enter 
upon  it. 

'I  will  not  part  you  and  Jane,'  said  Mr.  Tait, 
warmly.  'If  you  have  made  up  your  minds  to 
9hare  life  and  its  cares  together,  you  shall  do  so. 
Still,  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  your  prospects 
golden  ones.' 

'Prospects  that  appear  to  have  no  gold  at  all 
in  them  sometimes  turn  out  very  brightly,  sir.' 

'I  can  give  Jane  nothing,  you  know.' 

'I  have  never  cast  a  thought  to  it,  sir;  I  have 
never  expected  that  she  would  have  a  shilling, 
replied  Mr.  Halliburton,  his  face  flushing  with  hi- 
eagerness.  '  It  is  Jane  herself  I  want;  nor 
money  ' 

'Beyond  a  ten  pound  note  which  I  may  givt 
her  to  put  in  her  pocket  on  her  wedding-morning, 
that  she  may  not  go  out  of  my  house  entirely 
penniless,  she  will  have  nothing,'  cried  the  rec 
tor.  in  his  plain  straiglitforwar  ness.  'Far  from 
saving,  1  and  her  mother  have  bten  hard  y  able 
to  make  both  ends  meet  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  might  have  put  by  a  few  pounds  yearly,  had  1 
chosen;  but  you  know  what  a  parish  this  is;  and 
the  reflection  has  always  been  upon  me,  how 
would  my  Master  look  upon  my  putting  by  bit- 
of  money,  when  many  of  those  over  whom  J 
am  placed  were  literally  starving  for  crumbs?  J 
have  given  what  I  could;  but  I  have  not  saved 
for  my  children.' 

'You  have  done  well,  sir.' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tait  sought  his  daughter. 

'Jane,'  he  began — 'Nay,  child,  do  not  tremble 
so.  There  is  no  cause  for  that,  or  for  tears, 
either;  you  have  done  nothing  to  displease  me. 
Jane,  1  like  Edgar  Halliburton — Hike  him  much. 
There  is  no  one  to  whom  I  would  rather  give 
you.  But  I  do  not  like  his  prospects.  Teaching 
is  precarious.' 

Jane  raised  her  timid  eyes. 

'Precarious  for  him,  papa?  For  one  learned 
and  clever  as  he  ?' 

'It  is  badly  paid.  Look  how  he  toils — and  he 
will  have  to  toil  more  when  the  new  year  comes 
in — and  only  to  earn  two  or  three  hundred  a  year, 
speaking  of  it  in  round  numbers.' 

The  tears  gathered  in  Jane's  eyes.  Toil  as  he 
did,  badly  paid  as  he  might  be,  she  would  rather 
have  him  than  any  other  in  the  world,  though 
that  other  might  have  revelled  in  thousands  and 


thousands.    The  rector  read  somewhat  of  this  in 
her  downcast  face. 

'My  dear,  the  consideration  lies  with  you.  If 
you  choose  to  venture  upon  it  you  shall  have  my 
consent,  and  I  know  that  you  will  have  your 
mother's,  for  she  thinks  there's  not  such  another 
in  the  world  as  Mr.  Halliburton.  But  it  may 
bring  to  you  many  troubles.' 

'Papa,  I  am  not  afraid.  If  troubles  do  come, 
they— you— you  told  us  only  last  night — ' 

'What,  child?' 

'That  troubles,  regarded  rightly,  only  lead  us 
nearer  to  God,'  whispered  Jane,  simply  and 
timidly. 

'Right,  child.  And  the  trouble  must  come  be- 
fore that  great  truth  can  be  realized.  Consider 
the  question  well,  Jane — whether  it  may  not  be 
belter  to  wait — and  give  your  answer  to-morrow, 
i  shall  tell  Mr.  Halliburton  not  to  ask  for  it  to- 
night.   As  you  decide,  so  shall  it  be.' 

Need  you  be  told  what  Jane's  decision  was > 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds  per  annum 
seems  a  brave  sum  to  an  inexperienced  girl;  quite 
onough  to  buy  everything  that  may  be  wanted  for 
;i  fireside. 

And  so  she  became  Jane  Halliburton. 


CHAPTER  III. 
'fell  down  in  a  fit.' 

A  hot  afternoon  in  July.  Jane  Halliburton 
was  in  the  drawing-room  wilh  her  mother,  both 
of  them  sewing  busily.  It  was  a  large,  airy 
room  with  three  windows,  pleasanter  than  the 
dining-room  underneath,  and  they  were  fond  of 
sitting  in  it  in  the  summer  weather.  Jane  had 
been  married  some  three  or  four  months  now, 
but  she  looked  the  same  young,  simple,  placid 
girl  that  she  ever  did;  and,  but  for  the  wedding- 
ring  upon  her  finger,  no  stranger  would  have 
supposed  her  to  be  a  wife, 

An  excellent  arrangement  had  been  come  to— 
that  she  and  her  husband  should  remain  inmates 
of  Mr.  Tait's  house;  at  any  rate,  for  the  present. 
When  plans  were  being  discussed,  previous  to 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  mar- 
riage, and  Mr.  Halliburton  was  spending  all  his 
superfluous  minutes  hunting  fora  house  that  might 
suit  him,  near  to  the  old  home,  and  not  too  dear, 

Francis  Tait  had  given  utterance  to  a  remark 

'1  wonder  who  we  shall  get  here  in  Mr.  Halli- 
burton's place,  if  papa  takes  anybody  else?'  and 
Margaret,  looking  up  from  her  drawing,  had 
added,  'Why  can't  Mr.  Halliburton  and  Jane 
stay  on  with  us  ?  It  would  be  so  much  pleasanter.' 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  idea  had  been  pre- 
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sented  in  any  shape  to  the  rector.  It  seemed  to 
go  straight  to  his  wishes — to  lay  hold  of  hiia. 
He  put  down  a  book  he  was  reading,  and  spoke 
impulsively: 

•It  would  he  the  best  thing— the  very  best 
thing-.    Would  you  like  it  Mr.  Halliburton?' 

'I  should,  sir;  very  much.  But  it  is  Jane  who 
must  be  consulted,  not  me.' 

'Jane,  her  pretty  cheeks  covered  with  blushes, 
looked  «p,  and  said  that  she  should  like  it  also; 
that  she  had  thought  of  it,  but  had  not  liked  to 
mention  it,  either  to  her  mamma  or  to  Mr. 
Halliburton. 

'1  have  been  quite  troubled  to  think  what 
mamma  and  the  house  will  do  without  me,'  she 
added,  ingenuously. 

'Let  J*ne  alone  for  thinking  and  planning, 
when  there's  difficulty  in  the  way,'  laughed  Mar- 
garet. 'My  opinion  is,  that  we  shall  never  get 
another  pudding,  or  papa  have  his  black  silk 
Sunday  hose  darned,  if  Jane  goes.' 

Mr3.  Tait  burst  into  tears.  Like  Margaret, 
she  was  a  bad  manager  in  a  house,  and  had 
mourned  over  Jane's  departure,  privately  be- 
lieving that  she  should  be  half  worried  to 
death. 

'Oh,  Jane,  dear,  say  you'll  stop,' she  cried.  'It 
will  be  such  a  relief  to  me.  Margaret's  of  no 
earthly  use,  and  everything  will  fall  on  my 
shoulders.  Mr.  Halliburton,  I  hope  you  will 
stop.  It  will  be  pleasant  for  us  all.  You  know! 
the  house  is  large  enough.'  .  j 

And  stop  they  did      The  wedding  took  place  I 
at  Easter,  and  Mr.  Halliburton  took  Jane  all  the  ! 
way  to  Dover  to  see  the  sea — a  long  way  in  those  j 
days — and  kept  her  there  for  a  week.    And  then 
they  came  back  again,  Jane  to  her  old  home  du- 
ties, just  as  though  she  was  Jane  Tait  still,  and 
Mr.  Halliburton  to  his  teaching. 

It  was  July  now,  and  hot  weather;  and  Mrs. 
Tait  and  Jane  were  sewing  in  the  drawing-room. 
They  were  doing  work  for  Margaret.  Mr.  Hair 
liburton,  through  some  of  his  teaching  connec- 
tions, had  obtained  an  eligible  situation  for  Mar- 
garet in  a  superior  school.  Margaret  was  to 
enter  as  a  resident  pupil,  and  receive  every  ad- 
vantage towards  the  completion  of  her  own  edu- 
cation; in  return  for  which  she  was  to  teach  the 
younger  pupils  music,  and  pay  107.  per  annum. 
Such  an  arrangement  was  almost  unknown  then, 
though  it  has  become  common  enough  since,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tait  thought  of  it  very  highly. 
Margaret  Tait  was  only  sixteen;  but,  as  if  in 
contrast  to  Jane,  who  looked  younger  than  her 
actual  years,  Margaret  looked  older.  In  appear- 
ance, in  manners,  and  also  in  advancement,  Mar- 
garet might  have  been  judged  to  be  full  eigh- 
teen. 


<  She  was  to  enter  the  school,  which  was  situa- 
\  ted  near  Harrow,  in  another  week,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Holidays,  and  Mrs.  Tait  and  Jane  had 
|  their  hands  full  getting  her  clothes  ready. 
'.  'Was  this  slip  measured,  mamma  ?'  Jane  sud- 
denly asked,  after  attentively  regarding  the  work 
she  had  on  her  knee. 

'I  think  it  was,  Jane,'  replied  Mrs.  Tait. 
'Why?' 

'It  looks  too  short  for  Margaret;  at  least,  it 
will  be  too  short  when  I  shall  have  finished  this 
fourth  tuck.  It  must  have  been  measured,  though, 
because  here  are  the  pins  in  it.  Perhaps  Mar- 
garet measured  it  herself.' 

'Then  of  course  it  must  be  measured  again. 
There's  no  trusting  to  anything  Margaret  does 
in  the  shape  of  work.  And  yet  how  clever  she  is 
at  her  music  and  her  drawing — in  fact,  at  all  her 
studies,'  added  Mrs.  Tait.  'It  is  well,  Jane,  that 
we  are  not  all  gifted  a'ike.' 

'I  think  it  is,  mamma,'  acquiesced  Jane.  'I 
will  go  up  to  Margaret's  room  and  get  one  of  her 
slips,  and  measure  this.' 

'You  need  not  go,-  said  Mrs.  Tait.  'There'3 
an  old  slip  of  hers  amongst  the  work;  there,  on 
the  sola.' 

Jane  found  the  slip,  and  measured  the  one  in 
her  hand  by  it.  'Us,  mamma!  It  is  just  the 
length  without  the  tuck.  Then  1  must  take  out 
what  I  have  done  of  it.  It  is  only  a  little  piece.' 
'Come  hillier,  Jane.  Your  eyes  are  younger 
than  mine.  Is  not  that  your  papa  coming  towards 
us  from  the  far  end  of  the  square  ?' 

Jjne  approached  the  window  nearest  to  her, 
not  the  one  at  which  Mrs.  Tait  was  sitting.  'Oh, 
yes,  that's  papa.  You  might  tell  him  by  his  dress, 
if  by  nothing  else,  mamma. 

'I  could  tell  him  by  himself  if  I  could  see, 'said 
Mrs.  Tait,  quaintly.  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
Jane,  but  my  sight  does  get  very  imperfect  for  a 
'distance.' 

'Never  mind  that,  mamma,  so  that  you  con- 
tinue to  see  well  for  work  and  reading,  said 
Jane,  cheerily.    'How  fast  papa  is  walking!' 

Very  fast  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tait,  who  was  not 
in  general  a  quick  walker.  He  entered  his  house, 
and  came  up  to  the  drawing-room.  He  had  not 
been  well  for  the  last  few  days,  and  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair,  wearily. 

'Jane,  is  there  any  of  that  beef-tea  left,  that 
was  made  for  me  yesterday?' 

'Yes,  papa,'  she  said,  springing  up  with  alac- 
rity, that  she  might  get  it  for  him.  'I  will. bring 
it  to  you  immediately. ' 

'Stay,  stay,  child,  not  so  fast,'  he  interrupted. 
'It  is  not  for  myself.  I  can  do  without  it.  I  have 
been  pained  by  a  sad  sight,'  he  added,  looking  at 
his  wife.    'There's  that  daughter  of  the  widow 
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'In  the  back  room,  going  on  with  some  of  Miss 
Margaret's  things.     It's  cooler,  sitting  there,  nor 


Booth's  come  home  again.  I  called  in  upon  them,  i  Jane  laughed  pleasantly.  'Where  is  Mary? 
and  there  she  was,  lying  on  the  maflress,  dying  ;she  asked, 
from  famine,  as  I  verily  believe.  She  came  homej 
last  night  in  a  dreadful  state  of  exhaustion,  the  j 
mother  says,  and  has  had  nothing  within  her  lips  Jin  this  hot  kitchen.' 
since,  but  cold  water.  They  tried  her  with  solid  ',  Jane  carried  the  little  bottle  of  beef-tea  to  her 
food,  but  she  could  not  swallow  it.  That  beef-tea '  father,  and  gave  it  into  his  hand.  He  was  look- 
ing very  pale,  and  rose  from  his  chair  slowly. 
|  'Oh,  papa,  you  do  seem  so  poorly  ?'  she  involun- 
tarily exclaimed.  'Let  me  run  and  beat  you  up 
i  an  egg.  1  will  not  be  a  minute.' 
(  'I  can't  wait,  child.  And  I  question  if  I  could 
J  eat  it,  were  it  ready  before  me.  I  do  feel  poorly.' 
|  'You  ought  to  have  taken  this  drop  of  beef-tea 
yourself,  papa.    It  was  made  for  you.' 

Jane  could  not  help  laying  a  stress  upon  the 
word.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Tait  placed  his  hand  gently, 
upon  her  smoothly-parted  hair.  'Jane,  child, 
had  1  thought  of  myself  before  others,  throughout 
life,  how  should  I  have  been  following  my  Mas- 
ter's precepts?' 

5  She  ran  down  the  stairs  before  him,  opening 
^the  front  door  for  him  to  pass  through,  that  even 
;  that  little  exertion  should  be  spared  him.  A  lov- 
ing, dutiful  daughter  was  Jane;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  thought  of  her  worth  crossed  especially 
the  mind  of  the  rector  at  that  moment.  'God 
bless  you,  my  child !'  he  aspirated,  as  he  passed 
her. 

Jane  watched  him  across  the  square.  Their 
house,  though  not  actually  in  the  square,  com- 
manded a  view  of  it.  Then  she  returned  up- 
stairs to  her  mother.  'Papa  thinks  he  will  not 
lose  time,' she  observed.  'He  is  walking  so  fast.' 
'I  should  call  it  running,'  responded  Mrs.  Tait, 
who  had  seen  the  speed  from  the  window.  'But, 
my  dear,  he'll  work  no  good  with  that  ill-doing 
Charity  Booth.' 

About  an  hour  passed  away,  and  it  was  draw- 
ing towards  dinner-time.  Jane  and  Mrs.  Tait 
were  busy  as  ever,  when  Mr.  Halliburton's  well- 
known  knock  was  heard. 

'Edgar  is  home  early  this  morning !'  Jane  ex- 
claimed. 

He  came  springing  up  the  stairs,  four  or  five  at 
a  time,  in  great  haste,  opened  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  just  put  in  his  head.    Mrs.  Tait,  sitting 


will  just  do  for  her.     Get  it  warmed,  Jane.' 

'She  is  a  sinful,  ill-doing  girl,  Francis,'  re- 
marked Mrs.  Tait.  'She  does  not  really  deserve 
compassion.' 

'All  the  more  reason,  wife,  that  she  should  be 
rescued  from  death,'  said  the  rector,  almost 
sternly.  .'The  good  may  dare  to  die;  the  evil  may 
not.  Don't  waste  time,  Jane.  Put  it  into  a  bot- 
tle, warm,  and  I'll  carry  it  round.' 

'Is  there  nothing  else  that  we  can  send  her, 
papa,  that  may  do  for  her  equally  well?' asked 
Jane.  'A  little  wine,  perhaps?  There  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  beef-tea  left,  and  it  ought  to 
be  kept  for  you.' 

'Never  mind;  I  wish  to  take  it  to  her,'  said  the 
rector.  'A  drop  of  wine  afterwards  may  do  her 
good.' 

Jane  hastened  to  the  kitchen,  disturbing  a  ser- 
vant who  was  doing  something  over  the  fiie. 
'Susan,  papa  wants  that  drop  of  beef-tea  warmed. 
Will  you  make  haste  and  do  it,  while  I  look  for  a 
bottle  to  put  it  in  ?  It  is  to  be  taken  round  to 
Charity  Booth.' 

'What?  is  she  back  again?'  exclaimed  the 
servant,  in  a  slighting  tone,  which  told  that  her 
estimation  of  Charity  Booth  was  no  higher  than 
was  that  of  her  mistress.  'It's  just  like  the  mas- 
ter,'she  continued,  proceeding  to  do  what  was 
required  of  her.  'K's  not  often  that  anything's 
made  for  himself;  but  if  it  is,  he  never  gets  the 
benefit  of  it;  he's  sure  to  drop  across  somebody 
that  he  fancies  wants  it  worse  nor  he  do.  It's 
not  right,  Miss  Jane.' 

Jane  was  searching  in  a  cupboard.  She  brought 
forth  a  clean  green  bottle,  which  heldhalf-a-pint. 
'This  will  be  quite  large  enough,  I  think.' 

'I  should  think  it  would !'  grumbled  Susan,  who 
could  not  be  brought  to  look  upon  the  giving 
away  of  her  master's  own  peculiar  property  as 
anything    but    a  personal    grievance.     'There's 


barely  a  gill  of  it  left,  and  he  ought  to  have  had  it  \  w)tn  her  back  to  her  door  and  her  face  to  the 
himself,  Miss  Jane.'  <  window,  did  not  turn  round,  and  consequently  did 

•Susan,'  said  she,  turning  her  bright  laughing  \ not  ®ee  nim-    Jane  did';  and  was  startled.   Every 
face  towards  the  woman,  'it  is  a  good  thing  you  ?>  vestige  of  colour  had  forsaken  his  face. 


•Oh,  Edgar! 
'Ill ! 


You  are  ill !' 


Not  I  •  affecting  to  be  gaily,   .j  want     u 
>for  a  minute,  Jane.'  ' 


went  to  church  and  saw  me  married,  or  I  might 
think  you  meant  to  reflect  upon  me.    How  can  I J 
be  "Miss  Jane"  with  this  ring  on? 

'It's  of  no  good  my  trying  to  remember  it,  miss. )     Mrs.  Tait  had  looked  round  at  Jane' 
All  the  parish  knows  you  are 
fast  enough;   but   it  don't  come   ready  to  my 
tonguVs  end.' 


e  s  exclama- 

u»  »"■   "amuunoos  lace   wa: 

drawn 

Jane  went  out.    He  did  not  speakTbutT*  * 


Mrs.  Halliburton,^ tion, but  Mr.  Halliburton's  face  was  th         ™h" 
»    ,.o«;n,  ♦,>  »-.(J™»n      He  was  standing  outside  ♦>,.  j  Cn  W 

,♦„„♦     w»  a-.a  ~„i  ..    c.uledoor  when 


her 
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hand  in  silence  and  drew  her  into  the  back  room,  <      'But  you  do  not  tell  me !'  she  wailed !    'Is  he 

which  was  their  own  bed-room,  and  closed  the  j  dead  ?' 

door.    Jane's  face  had  grown  as  white  as  his.       >     Mr.   Halliburton  asked  himself  a  question — 
'My  darling,  I  did  not  mean  to  alarm  you,'  he  <!  Wnat  Sood   would   be   done  by  putting  off  the 

said,  holding  her  to  him.     'I  thought  you  had  aJtrutn?    He  thought  he  had  performed  his  task 

brave  heart,  Jane.    I  thought  that,  if  I  had  a  lit-  \  Tei7  hadly.     'Jane,  Jane!'  he  whispered,  'I  can 

tie  bit  of  unpleasant  news  to  impart,  it  would  be  i  onlv  hoPe  to  helP  you  bear  Jt  hetter  than  I  have 

best  to  tell  you,  that  you  may  help  me  soothe  it  <  broken  it  to  you.' 

to  the  rest.'  {     She  could  not-shed  tears  in  that  first  awful  mo- 

Jane's  heart  was  not  feeling  very  brave.  'What  \  ment :  physically  and  mentally  she   leaned  on 

is  it."  she  asked,  scarcely  able  to  speak  the  words    nim  for  support.     'iJbto  can  we  tell  my  mother?' 

from  her  ghastly  lips.  j     *l  wa accessary  that  Mrs.  Tait  should  be  told, 

'Jane,' he  said,  tenderly  and  gravely, 'before  I  iand   without  delay.     Even   then   the  body  was 

say  any  more,  you  must  strive  for  calmness.' 
'It  is  not  about  yourself !    You  are  not  ill:' 
The  question  seemed  superfluous.     Mr.  Halli- 
burton was  evidently  not  ill;  but  he  was  agitated. 

Jane  was  frightened  and  perplexed  :  not  a  glimpse 

of  the  real  truth  crossed  her.    'Tell  me  what  it 

is  at  once,  Edgar,'  she  said,  in  a  calmer  tone.    '1 

can  bear  certainty  better  than  suspense.' 

'Why,  yes,'  I  think  you  are  becoming  brave  al- 


j  being  conveyed  to  the  house  on  a  shutter.     By  a 
;  curious  coincidence,  Mr.  Halliburton  had  been 


5  passing  the  last  surgeon's  shop  at  the  very  mo- 
j  ment  the  crowd  was  round  its  doors.     Accidental 
<  business  had  called  him  there;  or  else  it  was  a 
street  he  did  not  enter  once  in  a  year.     'The  par- 
son have  fell  down  in  a  fit,'  said  some  of  them, 
|  recognizing  and  arresting  him. 
\     'The  parson  !' he  repeated.     'What !  Mr.  Tait  ?' 
Sure  enough,'  said  they.     And  Mr.  Hallibur- 


ready,' he   answered,  looking  straight  into  her    ton /pressed  into  the  surgeon's  house,  just  as  the 

eyes  and  smiling — which  was  intended  to  reas-    examination  was  over. 

sure  her.    'I  must  have  my  wife  be  a  woman  to-       -The  heart,  no  doubt,  sir,'  said  the  doctor  to 

day;  not  a  child.     See  what  a  bungler  1  am.     I  {  him. 

thought  to  tell  you  all  quietly  and  smoothly,  not  j      'He  surely  is  not  dead:' 

alarming  you  for  a  single  minute;  and  look  at        'Quite   dead.    He   must  have    died   instanta- 

what  I  have  done  ! — startled  you  to  terror.'  ,  neously.' 


Jane  faintly  smiled.    She  knew  all  this  was 
but  the  precursor  to  some  tidings  that  must  be 
very  ill  and  grievous.     By  a 
schooled  herself  to  calmness, 
continued  : — 


The  news  had  been  wafted  to  the  mob  outside 

and  they  were  already  taking  a  shutter  from  its 

great  effort  she  '  hinges.     'I  will  go  on  first  and  prepare  the  fam- 

Mr.  Halliburton  i  i]v>'  9a'd  Mr.  Halliburton  to  them.    'Give  me  a 

quarter  of  an  hour's  start,  and  then  come  on.' 


'One,  whom  you  and  I  love  very  much,  has—  So  that  he  had  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  it 
has— met  with  an  accident,  Jane.'  all.    His  thoughts  naturally  turned  to  his  wife  : 

Her  fears  went  straight  to  the  right  quarter  not  on,v  tne  sparing  alarm  and  pain  to  her,  so 
then.  With  that  one  exception  by  her  side,  there  j  far  ashe  miSht> but  he  believed  her,  young  as  she 
was  no  one  she  loved  as  she  loved  her  father. 


'Papa?' 

'Yes.    We  must  break  it  to  Mrs.  Tait.' 

Her  heart  beat  wildly  against  his  hand,  and  the 
livid  hue  was  once  more  overspreading  her  face. 
But  she  strove  urgently  for  calmness;  he  was 
whispering  to  her  of  its  necessity  for  her  own 
sake. 

'Edgar!  it  is  death?' 

Death  it  was;  but.he  would  not  tell  her  so  yet. 
He  plunged  into  the  attendant  details. 


was,  to  possess  more  calm  self-control  than  did 
Mrs.  Tait.  As  he  sped  to  the  house,  he  rehearsed 
his  task;  and  he  might  have  accomplished  it  bet- 
ter than  he  did,  but  for  his  tell-tale  face.  'Jane,' 
he  whispered,  'let  this  be  your  consolation  ever  : 
he  was  fit  to  go.' 

'Oh  yes  !'  she  answered,  bursting  into  a  storm 
of  most  distressing  tears.  'If  any  one  here  was 
ever  fit  for  heaven,  it  was  my  dear  father.' 

•Hark!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Halliburton. 

Some  noise  had  arisen  down  stairs— a  sound  of 
voices  speaking  in  an  undertone.     There  could 


'He  was  hastening  along  with  a  small  bottle  in 
his  hand,  Jane.  It  contained  something  good  for  j  be  no  doubt  that  people  had  come  to  the  house 
one  of  the  sick  poor,  I  am  sure,  for  he  was  in  \  with  the  news,  and  were  imparting  it  to  the  two 
their  neighborhood.     Suddenly  he  was  observed    trembling  servants. 

to  fall;  and  the  spectators  raised  him  and  took  i      'There's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  Jane.' 
him  to  a  doctor's.    That  doctor,  unfortunately, ;    How  Jane  dried  her  eyes,  and  suppressed  all  tem- 
was  not  at  home,  and  they  took  him  to  another, !  porary  sign  of  grief  and  emotion,  she  could  nottell. 
so  that  time  was  lost.  He  was  quite  unconscious !' !  The  sense  of  duty  was  strong  withia  her,  and  she 
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knew  that  the  most  imperative  duty  of  the  pres- ', furniture  shall  be  put  in  my  house,  if  y0UP  easei 
ent  moment  was  the  snpporting  and  solacing  of  j  but  you  must  either  allow  me  to  pay  you   or  '  '  °J 
her  mother.     She  and  her  husband  entered  the  seise   it  shall  remain  your  own,  to  be  removed 
drawing-room   together,   and   Mrs.   Tait   turned  j  again  at  any  time  that  you  may  think  lit. 
with  a  smile  to  Mr.  Halliburton.  $     Mr.  Halliburton  in  this  was  firm.    And  he  was 

'What  secrets  have  you  and  Jane  been  talking \ right.     Had  Mrs.  Tait  made  him  a  deed  of  gift 
together?'     Then,  catching  skht  of  Jane's  white  ',  of  it,  her  younger  children  might  have  risen  up 
and   quivering   lips,  she   burst  forth  in  a  cry  of   later,  and  reproached  Mr.  Halliburton  with  tak- 
agony— 'Jane!  what  has  happened  ?— what  have  , ing  their  property, 
you  both  come  to  tell  me  V  A  suitable   house  was  looked  for,  and  taken. 

The  tears  poured  from  Jane's  fair  young  face  j  The  furniture  was  valued,  and  Mr.  Halliburton 
as  she  clasped  her  mother  fondly  to  her,  tenderly  \  bought  it— a  fourth  part  of  the  sum  named  Mrs. 
whispering,  'Dearest  mamma,  you  must  lean  J  Tait  positively  refusing  to  take,  for  she  declared 
upon  us  now!  We  will  ail  love  you  and  take  <  that  so  much  belonged  to  Jane.  Then  they  quit- 
care  of  you  as  we  have  never  yet  done.  '/  ted  the  old  house  of  many  years,  and  moved  into 

£the  new  one.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halliburton,  Mrs. 

^,^ J  Tait,  Robert,  and  the  two  servants. 

f     'Will  it  be  prudent  for  you,  my  dear,  to  retain 

nnxowv   rv  both    the    servallts-;'    Mrs.    Tait    asked  of  her 

CHAPTER  IV  /daughter. 

new  plans.  I     Jane  blushed  vividly.     'We  could  do  with  one 

fat  present,  mamma;  but  the  time  will  be  coming 
The   post-mortem  examination  established  be- j  tliat  r  ,ha  j  req,lire  two      At)d  Susan  and  Mary 
yond  doubt  the  fact,  that  the  Kev.  Francis  Tail's,  are  both  so  good  lhat  ,  do  not  car„  to  part  with 
death  was  caused  by  hea.t  disease.     In  the  ear  J  them.     You  are  used  to  them,  too.* 
Hr.r  period  of  his  life  it   had  been   suspected  that  i      ...       ..,,,,, 

x.  u-     .  .      •*    u   .    r  i  .  .1,         f    J       -A",  child!   I  know  that  in   a     your  plans  and 

he  was  subject  to   it,  but  of  late  years  the  unfa-  $     ,  ._,,  ,         J         f  <>">•"" 

.,  ,         t     .      .    .  ..  ,  ^schemes  you  and   Edgar  study  my  comfort  first, 

vorable  symptoms  had  not  shown  themselves.       >  _  .  _  °  i      j 

«i-.i.  u-       j-    i     r  i      ii  u-  i  Uo  you  know  what  I  was  thinking  of  last  nieht as 

With  him,  died  of  course  nearly  all  his  means;^ .     J  .    ,     . .,  mm^uuMuiijuui 

and  his  family,  if  not  left  entirely  destitute,  had'       ,,,,    . 

i-..i    .    u      .  •     .i.  r  i.t       at       t.  •*$      'What,  mamma?' 

little  to  boast  in  the  way  of  wealth.     Mrs.  Tait;      ,„.,  r¥ 

enjoyed,  and  had  for  some  time  enjoyed,  an  a«J       * ^ ^  Halllburton  first  SP^  of  wanting 

nuity  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum;  but  it  wou.d   f°U'  '  ^ . y°UP  P°°r  ?**>*  felt  inclined  to  he«. 

cease  with  her  death,  whenever  that  event  should  i tate'  thlnklng  *0U  m,Sht  have  made  a  more  Pros- 

take  place.    What  was  she  to  do  wilh  her  chil-J  per°US  "latch-     But'  m*  dear'  l  was  wondering 

.       ,    n/i  u      Ft     •  i        r  a-  .i,      Jast  night  what  we  should  have  done  in  this  cri- 

dren?     Many  a  bereft  widow,  far  worse  off  than  r.     ,    a  «a»o  uuuo  m  una  wi 

,.       m  -i   v,      .        i   n  i     ■  J  sis,  but  for  him.' 

Mrs.  Tait,  has  to  ask  the  same  perplexing  ques-j 

tion  every  day.  Mrs.  Tait's  children  were  par-^  'Yes,' said  Jane,  gently.  'Things  that  appear 
tially  off  her  hands.  Jane  had  her  good  hus-; untoward  at  the  time,  frequently  turn  out  afier- 
band;  Francis  was  earning  his  own  living  as  an  <  wards  to  have  been  the  very  best  that  could  have 
under-usher  in  a  school;  with  Margaret  ten  { happened.  God  directs  all  things,  you  know, 
pounds    a-year    must  be  paid;   and    there  was  ^  mamma.' 

R°bert.  /     A  contention  arose  respecting   Robert  some 

The  death  had  occurred  in  July.  By  October  they  >  weeks  after  they  had  been  in  their  new  house- 
must  be  away  from  the  house.  'You  will  be  at ,  or,  it  may  be  better  to  call  it  a  discussion .  Rob- 
no  loss  for  a  home,  Mrs.  Tait,'  Mr.  Halliburton  (ert  had  never  taken  very  kindly  to  what  he  called 
took  an  opportunity  of  kindly  saying  to  her.  book-learning.  Mr.  Tait's  wish  had  been  that 
'You  must  allow  me  and  Jane  to  welcome  you  to    both  his  sons  should  enter  the  Church      Robert 

OUr3/  .      .  had  n6Ver  °Pen|y  opposed  this  wish    and  for  the 

'Yes,  Edgar,' was  Mrs.  Tait's  unhesitating  re-  calling  itself  he  had la  likinl  h  /'  I  .° 
ply,  'it  will  be  the  best  plan.  The  furniture  in  ticularly  disliked  was,  the  stud  7  , •  ?■"" 
this  house  will  stock  yours,  and  you  shall  have  it,  necessary  to  fit  him' for  it  S]  apP  °.n 
and  you  must  take  me  and  my  bit  of  means  into  j  father  lived,  he  was  so  no  longer  •  b  *  Whl'6  ^ 
it— an  incumbrance  to  you.  I  have  been  ponder- ;  opportunity  of  urging  the  point  up  "'  t0°k  eT6ry 
ing  it  all  over,  and  I  cannot  see  anything  else  ;  He  was  still  attending  Dr  p  *"*  mother" 
that  can  be  done.'  |  daily.  '       ercy's    school 

«I  have  no  right  whatever  to  your  furniture,       'You  know,  mother,'  dropping  a 
Mrs.  Tait,'  he  replied,  'and  Jane  has  no  more    in  a  chair,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  a  th>IVn  one  day 
right  to  it  than  have  your  other  children.    The  i  and  catching  up  one'  leg  to  nurse   **  and  Jane« 

"~rather  a  fa- 
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vourite  action  of  his — 'I  shall  never  get  salt 
at  it.' 

'Salt  at  what,  Robert?'  asked  Mrs.  Tait. 

'Why,  at  these  rubbishing  classics.  I  shall 
never  make  a  tutor,  as  Mr.  Halliburton  and 
Francis  do;  and  what  on  earth's  to  become  of 
me  ?  As  to  any  chance  of  my  being  a  parson,  of 
course  that's  over;  where's  the  money  to  come 
from  ?' 

'What  is  to  become  of  you,  then  ?'  cried  Mrs. 
Tait.     'I'm  sure  I  don't  know.' 

'Besides,' went  on  Robert,  lowering  his  voice, 
and  calling  up  the  most  effectual  argument  he 
could  think  of,  'I  ought  to  be  doing  something 
for  myself.  I  am  living  here  upon  Mr.  Hallibur- 
ton.' 

'He  is  delighted  to  have  you,  Robert,'  inter- 
rupted Jane,  quickly.     'Mamma  pays — ' 

'You  be  quiet,  Mrs.  Jane.  What  sort  of  a  wife 
do  you  call  yourself,  pray,  to  go  against  your 
husband's  interests  in  that  manner?  1  heard  you 
preaching  up  to  the  .charily  children  the  other 
day,  young  lady,  about  its  being  sinful  to  waste 
time.' 

•Well?'  said  Jane. 

'Well !  what's  waste  of  time  for  other  people 
is  not  waste  of  time  for  me,  I  suppose  ?'  went  on 
Robert* 

'You  are  not  wasting  your  time,  Robert.' 

'I  am;  and  if  you  had  the  good  sense  that  peo- 
ple give  you  credit  for,  Madam  Jane,  you'd  see 
it.  I  shall  never,  1  say,  earn  my  salt  at  teaching; 
and — just  tell  me  yourself  whether  there  seems 
any  chance  now  that  [  shall  enter  the  Church  ?' 

'At  present  1  do  not  see  that  there  is,'  confessed 
Jane. 

'There.  Then  is  it  waste  of  time,  or  not,  my 
continuing  to  study  for  a  career  which  I  can  never 
enter  upon  ?' 

'But  what  else  can  you.do,  Robert?'  interposed 
Mrs.  Tait.  'You  cannot  idle  your  time  away  at 
home,  or  be  running  about  the  streets  all  day.' 

'No,'  said  Robert;  'better  stop  at  school  for 
ever  than  do  that.  I  want  to  see  the  world, 
mother.' 

'You — want — to— see — the  —  world  !'  echoed 
Mrs.  Tait,  bringing  out  her  words  slowly  in  her 
astonishment,  while  Jane  looked  up  from  her 
work,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  brother. 

'It's  only  natural  that  I  should,'  said  Robert, 
with  equanimity.  'I  have  got  an  invitation  to  go 
down  into  Yorkshire. ' 

'What  to  do  ?'  cried  Mrs.  Tait. 
',     'Oh,    lots    of    things.      They    keep    hunters, 
and—' 

j  'Why,  you  never  were  on  horseback  in  your 
tlife,  Robert,'  laughed  Jane.  'You  would  come 
back  with  your  neck  broken.' 


'I  do  wish  you  would  be  quiet,  Jane,'  returned 
Robert,  reddening;  'I  am  talking  to  mamma,  not 
to  you.  Winchcombe  has  invited  me  to  spend 
the  Christmas  holidays  with  him  down  at  his 
father's  seat  in  Yorkshire.  And  mother,  I  want 
to  go;  and  I  want  you  to  promise  that  I  shall  not 
return  to  school  when  the  holidays  are  over.  I 
will  do  anything  else  that  you  choose  to  put  me 
to.  I'll  learn  to  be  a  man  of  business,  or  I'll  go 
into  an  office,  or  I'll  go  apprentice  to  a  doctor — 
anything  you  like,  except  stop  at  these  everlast- 
ing school  books.    I  am  sick  of  them.' 

'Robert,  you  take  my  breath  away,'  uttered 
Mrs.  Tait.  'I  have  no  interest.  I  could  not  get 
you  into  any  of  these  places.' 

'I  dare  say  Mr.  Halliburton  could.  He  knows 
lots  of  people.  Jane,  you  talk  to  him;  he'll  do 
anything  for  you.' 

There  ensued,  I  say,  much  discussion  touching 
Robert.  But  it  is  not  with  Robert  Tait  that  our 
«tory  has  to  do;  and  only  a  few  passing  words 
need  be  given  to  him  here  and  there.  It  appeared 
to  them  all  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  con- 
tinue him  at  school;  both  with  regard  to  his  own 
wishes,  and  to  his  prospects.  He  was  allowed 
to  pay  the  visit  with  his  schoolfellow,  and  (as 
he  came  back  with  his  neck  whole)  Mr.  Halli- 
burton succeeded  in  placing  him  in  a  large  whole- 
sale warehouse.  Robert  appeared  to  like  it  very 
much  at  first,  and  always  came  home  to  spend 
the  Sunday  with  them. 

'He  may  rise  in  time  to  be  one  of  the  first  mer- 
cantile men  in  London,'  observed  Mr.  Hallibur- 
ton to  his  wife;  'one  of  our  merchant  princes, 
as  my  uncle  used  to  say  by  me,  if  only — ' 

'If  what?  Why  do  you  hesitate?'  she  asked. 

'If  he  will  only  persevere,  I  was  going  to  say. 
But,  Jane;  I  fear  perseverance  is  a  quality  that 
Robert  lacks.' 

Of  course  all  that  had  to  be  proved.  It  lay  in 
the  future. 


CHAPTER  V. 


MARGARET. 


From  two  to  three  years  passed  away,  and  the 
!  Midsummer  holidays  were  approaching.  Mar- 
garet was  expected  as  usual  to  spend  them,  and 
Jane",  delighted  to  receive  her,  went  about  her  glad 
;  preparations.  Margaret  would  not  return  to  the 
1  school,  in  which  she  had  been  a  paid  teacher  for 
|  the  last  year;  but  was  to  go  into  a  family  as  gov- 
;  erness.  For  one  efficient,  well  educated,  accom- 
|  plished  governess  to  be  met  with  in  those  days, 
;  scores  may  be  counted  now — or  that  profess  to  be 
!so;  and  Margaret  Tait,  though  barely  nineteen, 
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anticipated  to    receive    her   seventy  or  eighty  >  fession .    Sometimes  I  feel  terribly  weary.    But 
guineas  a  year.  ]  I  am  pretty  well  upon  the  whole,  Margaret.' 


A  warm,  bright  day  in   June,  that  on  which  j 
Mr.  Halliburton  went  to  receive  Margaret.    The  j 


'Will  Francis  be  at  home  these  holidays  ?' 
•No.    He  passes  them  in  a  gentleman's  house 


coach  brought  her  to  its  resting-place,  the  'Bull  fin  Norfolk — tutor  to  his  sons.     Francis  is  thor- 
and  Mouth,'  in  St.  Martin 's-le-G-rand,  and  Mr.    oughly  industrious  and  persevering.' 


Halliburton  reached  the  inn  as  St.  Paul's  clock  j 
was  striking  midday.  One  minute  more,  and  the  \ 
coach  drove  in.  i 

There  she  was,  inside;  a  tall,  fine  girl,  with  a 
handsome  face;  a  face  full  of  resolution  and  en-  J 
ergy.  Margaret  Tait  had  her  good  qualities,  and  ' 
she  had  also  her  faiilts;  a  very  chief  one,  speak- 
ing of  the  latter,  was  self-will.  She  opened  the 
door  herself,  and  leaped  out,  before  any  one 
could  help  her,  all  joy  and  delight. 

'And  what  about  your  boxes,  Margaret?'  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Halliburton,  after  a  few  words  of 
greeting.     'Have  they  come  this  time,  or  not?' 

Margaret  laughed. 

'Yes,  they  really  have.  I  have  not  lost  them 
on  the  road  as  I  did  at  Christmas.    You  will 


'A  contrast  to  poor  Robert,  ]  suppose?' 

'Well — yes;  in  that  sense.' 

'There  has  been  some  trouble  about  Robert, 
has  there  not?'  asked  Margaret,  her  tone  becom- 
ing grave.     'Did  he  not  get  discharged  ?' 

'He  got  notice  of  discharge.  But  I  saw  the 
principals,  and  begged  him  on  again.  I  wolild 
not  talk  about  it  to  him,  were  I  you,  Margaret. 
He  is  sensitive  upon  the  point.  Robert's  inten- 
tions are  good,  but  his  disposition  is  fickle.  He 
has  grown  tired  of  his  place-,  and  idles  his  hours 
away;  no  house  of  business  will  put  up  with 
that.' 

The  coach  arrived  at  Mr-  Halliburton's.  Mar- 
garet burst  out  of  it,  giving  nobody  time  to  assist 
her,  as  she  had  done  out  of  the  other  coach  at 
the  'Bull  and  Mouth.'    There  was  a  vast  deal  of 


never  forget  to  tell   me  of  that,  I  am  sure.    It  j  impetuosity  in  Margaret  Tait's  character.     She 

lira  a    mnro   Ihfl  (miip^'o   fonlt  (hon   mina    '  (  .,  .  ..        T  .  .        .. 

was  quite  a  contrast  to  Jane — as  she  had  just  re- 


was  more  the  guard's  fault  than  mine 

A  few  minutes,  and  Mr.  Halliburton,  Margaret, 
and  the  boxes,  were  lumbering  along  in  one  of 
the  old  glass  coaches. 

'And  now  tell  me  about  everybody,'  said  Mar- 
garet.   'How  is  dear  mamma  ?' 

'She  is  quite  well.  We  are  all  well.  Jane's 
famous.' 

'And  myprecious  little  Willy?' 

'Oh,  said  Mr.  Halliburton,  quaintly,  'he  is  a 
great  deal  too  troublesome  for  anything  to  be  the 
matter  with  him.  I  tell  Jane  sbe  will  have  to 
begin  the  whipping  system  soon.' 

'And  much  Jane  will  attend  to  you.  Is  it  a 
pretty  baby  ?' 

Mr.  Halliburton  raised  his  eyebrows. 

•Jane  thinks  so.  I  wonder  she  has  not  had  its 
picture  taken. ' 

JIs  it  christened?'  continued  Margaret. 

'It  is  baptised.  Jane  would  not  have  the 
christening  until  you  were  at  home.' 

'A»d  its  name  ?' 

'Jane.' 

'What  a  shame.  Jane  promised  me  it  should 
be  Margaret.  Why  did  she  fix  upon  her  own 
name  ?' 

«1  fixed  upon  it,'  said  Mr.  Halliburton.  'Yours 
can  wait  until  the  next,  Margaret.' 

Margaret  laughed. 

'And  how  are  you  getting  on  ?' 

'Very  well.     I  have  every  hour  occupied.' 

«I  don't  think  you  are  looking  well,'  rejoined 
Margaret;  'you  look  thin  and  fagged.' 

'I  am  always  thin,  and  mine  is  a  fagging  pro- 


marked,  there  was  between  Francis  and  Robert 
upon  other  points — to  sensible,  lady-like,  self- 
possessed  Jane,  who  came  forward,  so  calm,  to 
greet  her,  a  glad  depth  of  affection  shining  in  her 
quiet  eye. 

A  boisterous  embrace  to  her  mamma,  a  boister- 
ous embrace  to  Jane,  all  in  haste;  and  then  Mar- 
garet caught  up  a  little  gentleman  of  some  two 
years,  or  more,  old,  who  was  standing  holding  by 
Jane's  dress,  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  and  his  great 
grey  eyes,  honest,  loving,  intelligent  as  were  his 
mother's,  cast  up  in  a  broad  stare  at  Margaret. 

'You  naughty  Willy!  Have  you  forgotten 
Aunt  Margaret?  Oh,  you  darling  child!  Who's 
this?' 

She  carried  the  boy  ypto  the  end  of  the  room, 
where  stood  their  old  servant,  Mary,  nursing  an 
infant  of  two  months  old.  The  baby  had  great 
grey  eyes,  too,  and  they  likewise  were  bent  on 
noisy  Margaret. 

'Oh,  Willy,  she  is  prettier  than  you.  I  won't 
nurse  you  any  more.  Mary,  I'll  shake  hands 
with  you  presently.  I  must  take  that  enchanting 
baby  first.' 

Dropping  discarded  Willy  upon  the  ground, 
snatching  the  baby  from  Mary's  arms,  Margaret 
kissed  its  pretty  face  until  she  made  it  cry.  Jane 
came  to  the  rescue. 

'You  don't  understand  babies,  Margaret.  Let 
Mary  have  her  again.  Come  up-stairs  to  your 
room ,  and  make  yourself  ready  for  dinner.  I  think 
you  must  be  hungry.' 

•So  hungry  that  I  shall  frighten  you,  and  tir« 
Mr.  Halliburton's  arm  carving.    Of  course  with 
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the  thought  of  coming  home,  I  could  not  touch  a 
bit  of  breakfast.  I  hope  you  hare  got  something 
nice.' 

'It  is  your  favorite  dinner,'  said  Jane,  smiling. 
'Loin  of  veal  and  broccoli.' 

'How  thoughtful  you  are,  Jane!'  Margaret 
could  not  help  exclaiming.  i 

'Margaret,  my  dear,'  called  out  her  mother,  as 
she  was  leaving  the  room  with  Jane. 

Margaret  looked  back.    'What,  mamma  ?' 

'I  hope  you  will  not  continue  to  go  on  with 
these  children  as  you  have  begun;  otherwise  we 
shall  have  a  quiet  house  turned  into  a  noisy  one.' 

'Is  it  a  quiet  house,  mamma?'  said  Margaret, 
laughing. 

'As  if  any  house  would  not  be  a  quiet  one, 
regulated  by  Jane  ?'  replied  Mrs.  Tait.  And  Mar- 
garet, laughing,  still  followed  her  sister. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  differently  things 
sometimes  turn  out  from  what  we  design.  Had 
any  one  asked  Mrs.  Tait  that  day  that  Margaret 
came  home,  what  Margaret's  future  career  was 
to  be,  she  had  wondered  at  the  question.  'A 
governess,  certainly,'  would  have  been  her  an- 
swer; and  she  would  have  thought  that  no  power, 
speaking  humanly,  could  prevent  it.  And  yet, 
Margaret  Tait,  as  it  proved,  never  did  become  a 
trovernesg. 

The  holidays  were  drawing  to  an  end,  and  a 
very  desirable  situation,  as  was  believed,  had 
been  found  for  Margaret  by  Mr.  Halliburton,  the 
negotiations  for  which  were  nearly  complete. 
Mr.  Halliburton  gave  private  lessons  in  sundry 
families  of  high  connexions,  and  he  was  thus  en- 
abled to  hear  where  ladies  were  required  as  gov- 
ernesses. Thus  he  had  recommended  Margaret. 
The  recommendation  was  favourably  received, 
and  a  day  was  fixed  for  Margaret  to  make  a  per- 
sonal visit  at  the  family's  town  house,  when  she 
would  most  probably  be  engaged. 

On  the  previous  evening,  at  dusk,  Mr.  Halli- 
burton came  home  from  one  of  his  numerous  en- 
gagements. Jane  was  alone.  Mrs.  Tait,  not 
very  well,  had  retired  to  rest  early,  and  Marga- 
ret was  out  with  Robert.  In  this,  a  slack  season 
of  the  year,  Robert  had  most  of  his  evenings  for 
himself,  after  eight  o'clock.  He  generally  came 
home,  and  he  and  Margaret  would  go  out  to- 
gether. Mr.  Halliburton  sat  down  at  one.  of  the 
windows  in  silence. 

Jane  went  up  to  him,  laying  her  hand  affec- 
tionately on  his  shoulder.  'You  are  very  tired, 
Edgar:' 

He  gave  no  answer  in  words.  He  only  drew 
her  hand  between  his,  and  kept  it  there. 

'You  shall  have  supper  at  once,'  said  Jane, 
glancing  at  the  tray  which  stood  ready  on  the  ta 
ble.     'I  am  sure  you  must  want  it.     And  it  is  not 


right  to  indulge  Margaret  every  night  by  waiting 
for  her.' 

'Scarcely,  when  she  does  not  come  in  until  ten 
or  half-past,'  said  Mr  Halliburton.  'Jane,'  he 
added,  in  a  kind,  confidential  tone,  'do  you  think 
it  well  that  Margaret  should  be  out  so  frequently 
in  an  evening." 

'She  is  with  Robert.' 

'She  may  not  always  be  with  Robert  alone.' 

Jane  felt  her  face  grow  rather  hot.  She  knew 
her  husband;  knew  that  he  was  not  one  to  speak 
unless  he  had  some  cause.  'Edgar!  why  do  you 
say  this  ?  Do  you  know  anything  ?  Have  you 
seen  Margaret?' 

'I  saw  her  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago ' 

'With  Robert."  interrupted  Jane,  more  im- 
pulsively than  she  was  accustomed  to  speak. 

'Robert  was  by  her  side.  But  she  was  walking 
arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Murray.' 

Jane  did  not  much  like  the  information.  This 
Mr.  Murray  was  in  the  same  house  that  Robert 
was,  holding  a  better  position  in  it.  Robert  had 
occasionally  brought  him  home,  and  he  had 
taken  tea  with  them.  Mrs.  Halliburton  felt  sur- 
prised at  Margaret:  it  appeared,  to  her  well- 
regulated  mind,  very  like  a  clandestine  proceed- 
ing. What  would  she  have  said,  or  thought,  had 
she  known  that  Margaret  and  Mr.  Murray  were 
in  the  habit  of  thus  walking  together  ?  Robert's 
being  with  them  afforded  no  sufficient  plea  of  ex- 
cuse. 

Later,  they  saw  Margaret  coming  home,  with 
Robert  alone.  He  left  her  at  the  door  as  usual, 
and  then  hastened  away  to  his  own  home.  Jane 
said  nothing  then,  but  she  went  to  Margaret's 
room  that  evening. 

'Oh  !  Edgar  has  been  bringing  home  tales,  has 
he?'  was  Margarets  answer,  when  the  ice  was 
broken;  and  her  defiant  tone  brought,  Jane  hardly 
*new  what  of  dismay  to  her  ear.  'I  saw  him 
■itaring  at  us.' 

'Margaret!'  gasped  Jane,  'what  can  have  come 
to  you  ?  You  are  completely  changed;  you — you 
seem  to  speak  no  longer  as  a  lady.' 

•Whv  do  you  provoke  me,  then,  Jane?  Is  it 
high  treason  to  take  a  gentleman's  arm,  my  bro- 
ther being  with  me  ?' 

'It  is  not  right  to  do  it  in  secret,  Margaret.  If 
you  go  out  ostensibly  to  walk  with  Robert ' 

'Jane,  I  will  not  listen,'  Margaret  said,  with  a 
flashing  eye.  'Because  you  are  Mrs.  Halliburton, 
you  assume  a  right  to  lecture  me.  I  have  com- 
mitted no  grievous  wrong.  When  I  do  commit 
it,  you  may  take  your  turn  then.' 

'Oh,  Margaret !  why  will  you  misjudge  me?' 
isked  Jane,  her  voice  full  of  pain.  '1  speak  to 
you  iu  love,  uot  in  anger;  I  would  not  speak  at 
all,  but  for  your  good.    If  the  family  yxm  *n 
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about  to  enter,  the  Chevasneys,  were  to  hear  of;  so  many  years  before  him.  1"  *a?jn£  .  lf 
this,  they  might  deem  you  an  unsuitable  mistress  j  starving,'  I  don't  mean  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
for  their  children.'  (bread  and  cheese;  but  when  a  clergyman's  sti- 

'Compose  yourself,  said  Margaret,  scoffingly.  !  perd  is  under  one  hundred  pounds  per  year,  all 
Never  had  she  shown  such  temper,  so  undesirable  j  told,  the  expression 'half  starving'  is  perfectly 
a  disposition,  as  on  this  night;  and  Jane  might  justifiable;  He  hungers  after  many  things  that 
well  look  at  her  in  amazement,  and  hint  that  she  j  he  is  unable  to  get,  and  he  can  not  maintain  his 
was 'changed.'  'I  shall  be  found  sufficiently  suit-  (position  as  a  gentleman.  Francis  Tait  hungered, 
able  by  the  Chevasney  family— when  I  consent  to  )  Oyer  one  want,  in  especial,  he  hungered  with  an 
enter  it.'  \  intensely  ravenous  hunger;  and  that  was,  the 

Her  tone  was  strangely  significant,  and  Jane  ]  gratification  of  his  taste  for  literature.  The 
Halliburton's  heart  beat.     'What  do  yeu  mean,  j  books  he  coveted  to  read  were  high  in  price;  im- 


Margaret?'  she  inquired 
some  peculiar  meaning.' 

Margaret,  who  had  been  standing  before  the 
glass  all  this  while,  twisting  her  hair  round  her 


You  appear  to  hare  j  possibilities  to  him;  he  could  not  purchase  them, 
jand  libraries  were  then  scarce.    Had   Francis 
Tait  not  been  gifted  with  very  great  conscien- 
tiousness, he  would  have  joined  some  teaching 


fingers,  turned  and  looked  her  sister  full  in  the:  with  his  ministry.  But  the  wants  of  his  parish 
face.  'Jane,  I'll  tell  you,  if  you  will  undertake  $  required  all  his  time;  and  he  had  inherited  that 
to  make  things  straight  for  me  with  mamma.  I  \  large  share  of  the  monitor,  conscience,  from  his 
am  not  going  to  the  Chevasneys — or  any  where  t  father.  'I  suppose  I  shall  get  a  living  some  time, 


else — as  governess. 


/he  would  think  to  himself  :  'when  I  am  growing 


'Yes,' — *aid  Jane  faintly,  for  she  had  a  pre-  i  an  old  man,  probably,  as  he  was  when  he  gained 


sentiment  of  what  was  coming. 

'I  am  going  to  be  married  instead.' 

'Oh,  Margaret!' 

'There  is  nothing  to  groan    about,'  retorted 
Margaret.    'Mr.  Murray  is  coming  to  speak  to 


his.'    So  the  Reverend  Francis  Tait  plodded  on 
at  his  curacy,  and  was  content  to  wait  that  far 
remote  day  when   fortune  should  drop  from  the 
skies. 
Where  was  Margaret  ?  Margaret  had  bid  adieu 


mamma  to-morrow,  and  if  any  of  you  have  aught  > to  old  England  for  ever.  Her  husband,  who  had 
to  say  against  him,  you  can  say  it  to  his  face.  Jie  ]  not  got  promotion  in  his  house  of  business  so 
is  a  very  respectable  man;  he  has  a  good  income;  J  rapidly  as  he  judged  he  ought  to  have  got  it,  had 
Where's  the  objection  to  him  ';'  i  thrown  up  his  situation,  his  home  and  home  ties, 

Jane  could  not  say.  Personally,  she  did  not  \  and  had  gone  out  to  the  woods  of  Canada  to  become 
very  much  like  Mr.  Murray;  and  certain  fond  £  a  settler.  Did  Margaret  repent  her  hasty  mar- 
visions  had  pictured  a  higher  destiny  for  hand-  >,  riage  then  ?  Did  she  find  that  her  thorough  edu- 
some,  accomplished  Margaret.  «I  hope  and  trust  |  cation,  her  peculiar  tastes  and  habits,  so  unfitted 
you  will  be  happy,  if  you  do  marry  him,  Marga-  i  for  domestic  life,  were  all   lost  in  those  wild 

w>t  I'TOaaallahpanirl  » j~  *    m —  •!    j : ii ii** i t 


J  woods  ?  Music  !  drawing !  languages  !  literature  ! 


ret !'  was  all  she  said 

'I  hope  I  shall.  I  must  take  my  chance  of  that,  j  0f  what  use  were  thty  to  hernow  ?  She  might 
as  others  do.  Jane,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  mj  educate  her  own  children,  indeed,  as  they 
crossness,  but  you  put  me  out  of  temper.'  J  grew  up:  the   only    chance  of  education  it  ap- 

As  others  do.  Ay!  it  was  all  a  lottery.  And  '.  peared  likely  they  would  have.  That  Mar- 
Margaret  Tait  entered  upon  her  hastily-chosen  }  garet  found  herself  in  a  peculiarly  uncongenial 


married  life,  knowing  that  it  was  so. 


■-♦»» 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A    VISIT    TO    THE    PHYSICIAN. 

Several  years  went  on;  and  years  rarely  go  on 
without  bringing  their  changes  with  them.  Jane 
had  now  four  children.    William,  the  eldest,  was 


hard  upon  thirteen;  Edgar,  the  youngest,  goin 

on  for  nine;  Jane  and  Frank  were  between  theai.  5  the  professors  at  King's  College;  but  he  had  not 


sphere,  there  could  be  no  doubt;  but,  like  a  brave 
woman  as  sbe  proved  herself,  not  a  hint  of  it,  in 
writing  home,  ever  escaped  her,  not  a  sb%dow  of 
complaint  could  be  gathered.  It  was  not  often 
she  wrote,  and  her  letters  grew  more  rare  as  the 
years  went  on.  Robert  had  accompanied  them, 
and  he  boasted  that  he  liked  the  life  much;  a 
thousand  times  better  than  that  of  the  musty  old 
warehouse. 

Mr.  Halliburton's  teaching  practice  was  ex- 
cellent—his income  good.     He  was  now  one  of 


Mrs.  Tait  was  dead  :    and  Francis  Tait  was 


the  J  yet 


succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  vague  dream— 


*...„. .. —  —  ., .,  J---&  «"••  "»o  ,aguo  mcain — 

Reverend  Francis  Tait.  By  dint  of  hard  work  /  the  getting  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  or  of 
and  perseverance,  he  had  succeeded  in  becoming  jj Cambridge.  Mr.  Halliburton  had  begun  at  the 
qualified  for  Orders,  and  he  was  half  starving  \  wrong  end  of  the  ladder  :  he  should  have  gone  to 
upon  a  London  curacy,  as  his  father  had  done  for?  the  University  first,  and  married  afterwards.  He 
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married  first :  and,  to  college  he  never  got.  A  >  'No,  Jane;  that  time,  I  hope,  will  never  come.' 
man  of  moderate  means,  with  a  home  to  keep  in ;  He  lay  awake  all  that  night,  buried  in  reflec- 
respectability,  a  wife,  children,  servants,  to  pro-  j  tion.  Do  you  know  what  this  night-reflection  is, 
ride  for,  has  enough  to  do  with  his.  money  and  i  when  it  cornea  to  ui  in  all  iti  racking  intensity  ? 
time,  without  expending  them  at  college.  He  ]  Surging  over  hii  brain,  like  the  wild  wave*  that 
had  entirely  given  up  the  idea  now;  and,  per- :  chase  each  other  on  the  foaming  ocean,  came  the 
haps,  he  had  grown  not  to  regret  it  very  keenly  : ;  thought,  '  What  will  become  of  my  wife  and 
his  home  was  one  of  refinement,  of  comfort,  of :  children  if  I  grow  ill  and  die?'  Thought  after 
thorough  happiness.  i  thought,  they  all  resolved  themselves  into  that 

But  about  this  period,  or,  indeed,  some  time;  one  focus: — 'I  have  made  no  provision  for  my 
prior  to  it,  Mr.  Halliburton  had  cause  to  believe?  wife  and  children:  what  will  become  of  them  if 
that  he  was  overtaxing  his  strength.    For  a  long,  >  I  am  taken ?' 

-ong  while,  almost  ever  since  he  had  been  in<  Mr.  Halliburton  had  one  good  habit — it  was 
London,  he  was  aware  that  he  had  not  felt  tho->  possible  that  he  had  learnt  it  from  his  wife,  for  it 
roughly  robust  and  strong.  The  hot  weather  /  was  hers  in  no  common  degree — the  habit  of 
affected  him  and  rendered  him  languid;  the  chills  '  looking  steadfastly  into  the  face  of  trouble.  Not  to 
of  winter  gave  him  a  cough;  the  keen  winds  of  j  groan  and  grumble  at  it — to  sigh  and  lament  that 
spring  struck  to  his  chest.  He  would  throw  off)  nobody  else's  trouble  ever  was  so  miserable  be- 
his  ailments  bravely  and  goon  again,  not  heed- <  fore — but  to  see  how  it  might  best  be  met  and 
ing  much  about  them,  or  thinking  that  they  might ; contended  with;  how  the  best  of  it  could  be 
ever  become  serious.    Perhaps  he  did  not  give  a  j  made. 

thought  to  that,  until  one  evening,  when,  upon  j  The  only  feasible  way  he  could  gee,  was  that  of 
coming  in  after  a  hard  day's  toil,  he  sat  down  in  j  insuring  his  life.  He  possessed  neither  lands  nor 
his  chair  and  quietly  fainted  away.  j  money  to  bequeath.     Did  he  attempt  to  put  by  a 

Jane  and  one  of  the  servants  were  standing '/  portion  of  his  income,  it  would  take  years  and 
over  him  when  he  recovered— Jane's  face  sadly  J  years  to  accumulate  into  a  sum  worth  mention- 
pale  and  anxious.  \  lnS-    Why,  how  long  would  it  take  him  to  amass 

'Do  not  be  alarmed,'  he  said,  smiling  at  her.  only  a  thousand  pounds  ?  No;  there  was  but  one 
'I  suppose  I  dropped  asleep;  or  lost  consciousness  1  way-that  of  life  insurance.    It  was  a  mode  that 

• „  „„_  ,  ',  would  have  occurred  to  most  of  us.    He  did  not 

in  some  way.  5 

•c-      p  •      a   va        '  know  how  much  it  would  take  from  his  yearly  in- 

'Tou  fainted,  Edgar.  j  come  to  effect  it.    A  great  deal,  he  was  afraid; 

'Fainted,  did  I?    How  silly  I  must  have  been!,- „      ,  °         ,    .   .        ..   ,      .,,. 

„  '  ...  <  for  he  was  approaching  what  is  called  middle 

The  room's  warm,  Jane:  it  must  have  overpow- '  . , 


ered  me.' 

Jane  was  not  deceived.  She  saw  that  he  was; 
making  thus  light  of  it  to  dispel  her  alarm.  She ! 
brought  him  a  glass  of  wine.    He  drank  that,  but < 


He  had  no  secrets  from  his  wife.  He  consulted 
her  upon  every  point;  she  was  his  best  friend,  his 
confidant,  his  gentle  counsellor,  and  he  had  no 
intention  of  concealing  the  step  he  was  about  to 


he  could  not  eat  anything:  he  frequently  could   take     Why  should  be? 

not  now.  £     'Jane,'  he  began,  when  they  were  at  breakfast 

'Edgar,'  she  said,  'you  are  doing  too  much.    I  j^  next  morning)  «do  you  know  what  i  haTe 
have  seen  it  a  long  while. '  ,  been  thinking  of  all  night  >> 

'Seen  what,  Jane?'  '.  T  ,  ,_ 

,_,    .  .    ^  .,    .        .  ,  .  .     J     'Trouble,  lam  sure,' she  answered.  'You  have 

■That  your  strength  is  not  equal  to  your  la-',  ,,    '    ,.       , 

„  .      .  ^  ^.       J ,  /been  sadly  restless.' 

bow.    You    must   give   up  a  portion  of  your<     .„  .  .,     .      , ,      T        ,    r     .      ,., 

,  .       ,  •  r       r  -^ot  e*actly  trouble,  Jane, — for  he  did  not 

°'  -,       .A       ,  i  choose  to  acknowledge,  even  to  himself,  that  a 

'Does  it  not;  ,  e  .      r,    ,.,  .  ' 

strange  sense  of  trouble  did  seem  to  rest  on  his 


'My  dear,  how  can  I  ?'  he  asked 
take  all  I  get,  to  meet  our  expenses  ?    When  ac- 
counts are  settled  at  the  end  of  the  year,  have  we 
a  superfluous  shilling?' 

It  was  so,  and  Jane  knew  it;  but  her  husband's 
health  was  above  every    consideration  in    the 


heart,  and  to  weigh  it  down.    'I  have  been  think- 
ing more  of  precaution  than  trouble.' 

•Precaution?'  echoed  Jane,'  looking  at  him. 

•Ay,  love.     And  the  astonishing  part  of  the 


world.    'We  must  reduce  ourexpenses,'  she  said;  \  business,  to  myself,  is,  that  I  never  thought  of 
'we  must  cease  to  live  as  we  are  living  now.  We  t  the  necessity  for  this  precaution  before.' 
will  move  into  a  small  house,  and  keep  one  small  j     Jane  divined  now  what  he  -meant.    Often  and 
servant,  and  I  will  turn  maid-of-all-work.'  >  often  had  the  idea  occurred  to  her— 'Should  my 

She  laughed  as  she  spoke  quite  merrily;  but 5 husband's  health  or  life  fail,  we  are  destitute.' 
Mr.  Halliburton  detected  a  serious  meaning  in  j  Not  for  herself  did  she  so  much  care,  but  for  her 
her  tone.    He  shook  his  head,  $  children. 
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'That  sudden  attack  last  night  has  brought  re-  j  I  had  put  the  money  in  a  bank,  I  shall  think 
flection  to  me,'  he  resumed.    'Life  is  uncertain   then.' 

with  the  best  of  us.  It  may  be  no  more  uncer- ;  'The  worst  of  putting  by  money  in  a  bank,  or 
tain  with  me  than  with  others;  but  I  feel  that  I !  in  any  other  place  of  security,  is,  that  you  are 
must  act  as  though  it  were.  Jane,  were  I  taken,  \  not  compelled  to  put  it,'  observed  Jane,  looking  up 
there  would  be  no  provision  for  you.'  j  a  little  from  her  depression.    'What  ought  to  be 

'No,'  she  quietly  said.  put  by— what  is  intended  to  be  put  by — too  often 

'And  therefore  *I  must  set  about  making  on»  j  goes  in  present  wants,  and  the  putting  by  ends 
without  delay,  so  far  as  1  can.  I  shall  insure ':  but  in  name;  whereas,  in  life  insurance,  the  pre- 
mylife.'  <  mium  must  be  paid.     Edgar,' she  added,  going  to 

Jane  did  not  answer  immediately.  a  different  subject,  'I  wonder  what  we  shall  make 

'It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  money,  Edgfir,'  she  '.  of  our  bojs :' 
presently  said.  ■■     Mr.  Halliburton's  cheek  flushed. 

'I  fear  it  will;  but  it   must  be  done.     What's  \  gha]1  go  tQ  co]legCj  pleage  God_though 

the  matter,  Jane  :    You  don't  look  hopeful  over  i{  haye  Qot  been  ab](j  (Q      t  there/ 

it.' 

,D  ,      •  i-f     tU         'Oh,  I  hope  so!    One  or  two  of  them,  at  any 

'Because,  were    you  to   insure  your  life,  the  ;  '         v  '  J 

paying  of  the  yearly  premium,   and  our  living,  ila 

, .  •,  4  ,  •  ,      ,  >,     Little  difficulty,  did  there  appear  to  be  in  the 

would  necessitate  your  working  as  nard  as  you '.  ■"  vv 

i  Iplan  to  Mr.  Halliburton.     His  boys  should  enter 

'Well';' said  he.     'Of  course  it  would.'  ;  the  University,  although  he  had  not.    The  future 

•In  any  case,  our  expenses  shall  be  much  re- ;  of  our  children  aPPears  hoPeful  aDd  easy  t0  "'^ 
duced;  of  that  I  am  determined,'  .he  went  on,  =  of  us"  William  and  Frank  were  in  tbe  schooi  ai 
somewhat  dreamily,  more  it  seemed  in  self-solil- 1 tached  to  Kl!1§'s  College;  oi  which,  you  hear, 
oquy  than  to  her  husband.  'But,  with  this  pre-  \  Mr-  Halliburton  was  now  a  professor.  Edgar- 
mium  to  pay  in  addition-'  [ never  called  anything  but  'Gar,'— went  to  a  pri- 

,     .  ,       ,  ,      ,         :  vate  school,  but  he  would  soon   be  entered  for 

'Jane,' he  interrupted,  'there  is  not  the  least    ,-.     ,,-,,,  „         ,    ,,         ,.     ,       .    ,, 

.'  ,  ,  .  ,     ,    ,,'■  King's  College.     Remarkably  well  educated  boys 

necessity  for  my  relaxing   my  labours.    1  shall!/.      .,    -  ..  rl  ,,.,      , 

,  .  '     „  ,    J     .        r  .  <for  their  years,  were  the   young   Halliburtons; 

not  think  of  doing  it.     I.  may  not  be  verv  strong, ■;  »-     rj  ,,.,      .  ,  T        ,     ,,  ,  ,  (,    , 

°  J  •  b' ' ;  Mr.  Halliburton  and  Jane  had  taken  care  of  that, 

but  I  am  not  ill.     As  to  reducing  our  expenses,  ;„,,     ,  .       ,.  ,,,   .      .  ,,       ., 

,&        ,      ■,  '^Tnehome  teaching  was  more  efficient  than  the 

I  see  no  help  for  that,  inasmuch  as  that  1  must       ,      ,    ,    ,,  ,.      ,  ,     ,         ,       ,  .. 

'.        ,      ,  .       ,  school;  both  combined  had  rendered  them  unusu- 

draw  from  them  for  the  premium.'  ;    ,.    .      ,..  ,      ,  ,      XT  .       ,.     .      . 

r  :  ally  intelligent  and  advanced.    Naturally  mtel- 

'If  you  only  can  keep  your  health,  Edgar,  it  is  ;iectual,  gifted  with  good  qualities  of  mind  and 
certainly  what  ought  to  be  done— the  insuring  of;heart(  Mrs.  Halliburton  had  not  failed  to  do  her 
your  life.    The  thought  has  often  crossed  me.'       ;  duty  by  them.    She   spared  no  pains;  she  knew 

'Why  did  you  never  suggest  it  ?'  <  how  children  ought  to  be  brought  up>  and  she  did 

'I  scarcely  know.  I  believe  I  did  not  like  to  j  her  duty  well.  Ah,  my  friends!  mothers  o{ 
do  so.  And  I  really  did  not  see  how  the  premium  j  families  !  only  lay  a  good  foundation  in  their  ear- 
was  to  be  paid.  How  much  shall  you  insure  <  iier  years,  and  your  children  will  grow  up  to 
for  ?'  <  bless  you. 

'I  thought  of  two  thousand  pounds.  Could  we .'  .Jane,  I  wonder  which  office  will  be  the  best  to 
afford  more :'  insure  in  ?' 

'I  should  think  not.  What  would  be  the  yearly  j  Jane  began  recalling  the  names  of  some  that 
premium  for  the  sum :'  :  sounded  familiar  to  her. 

'I  don't  know.    I  will  ascertain  all  particulars.       'The  Phoenix  ?'  suggested  she. 
What  are  you  sighing  about,  Jane  ?'  '<      Mr.  Halliburton  laughed. 

Jane  was  sighing  heavily.  A  weight  seemed,  -I  think  that's  only  for  fire,  Jane  I  am  not 
to  have  fallen  upon  her  spirits.  ,  sure.'    In  truth,  he  knew  little  about  insurance 

'To  talk  of  life  insurance  puts  me  too  much  in  <  offices  himself, 
mind  of  death,'  she  murmured.  '(     'There's  the  Sun;  and  there's   the  Atlas;  and 

'Now,  Jane,  you  are  never  going  to  turn  goose,'  the  Argus— oh,  and  ever  so  many  more,*  contin- 
ue gaily  said.    'I  have   heard   of  persons  whoiued  Jane. 

will  not  make  a  will  because  it  brings  to  them  a|     'I'll  inquire  all  about  it  to-day,'  said  he. 
fancy  that  they  must  be  going  to  die.    The  insur-       'I  wonder  if  the  premium  will  'take  a  hundred 
ing  my  life  will  not  bring  death  any  the  quicker 5 a  year,  Edgar?' 

to  me:  I  hope  I  shall  be  here  many  a  year  yet.  i     He  could  not  tell.    He  feared  it  might. 
Why,  Jane,  I  may  live  to  pay  the  insurance  over  >     «I  wish,  Jane,'  he  observed,  'that  I  had  insured 
and>  oyer  again  in  yearly  premiums.    Betfer  that  <  my  life  when  I  first  married.    The  yearly  pre- 
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mium  would  have  been  small  then,  and  we  might '/  Therefore  we  demand  the  certificate.  It  does 
have  managed  to  spare  it.'  /occasionally  happen  that  applicants  can  bring 

'Ay,'  she  answered.     'Sometimes  I  look  back  >  men  of  known  probity  to  testify  to  their  age,  and 
to  things   that  I   might  have  done  in  the  past  j  then  we  do  not  mind  dispensing  with  it. 
years;  and  I  did  not  do  them.    Now  the  time  has       Mr.  Halliburton  sent  his  thoughts  round  in  a 
gone  by.'  ',  circle.     There  was    no  person  in  London  who 

'Well,  it  has  not  gone  by  for  the  insurance,';  knew  his  age,  of  their  own  positive  knowledge; 
said  Mr.  Halliburton,  rising  from  the  breakfast  so  it  was  useless  to  think  of  that, 
tabic,  and  speaking  in  a  gay  tone.  'Half-past^  'There  will  be  no  difficulty, '  he  said  aloud.  'I 
eight?'  he  cried,  looking  at  his  watch.  'Good-  Jean  get  the  certificate  up  from  Devonshire  in  the 
bye,  Jane,' said  he,  bending  to  kiss  her.  'Wish  course  of  two  or  three  days,  by  writing  for  it. 
me  luck. '  •',  My  father  was  rector  of  the  church  where  I  was 

'A  good  weighty,  insurance,   and   small   pre-,  christened.     This  will  be   all,  then?    To  fill  up 
mium,'   she   said,  laughing.     'But    you  are  cot   this  paper,  and  bring  you  the  certificate.' 
going  about  it  now  ?'  /     'All;  with  the  exception  of  being  examined  by 

'Of  course  not.     I  should   not  find  the  offices  '  our  physician.' 
open.    I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  going  in  the  \     ,what ,  is  u  necessary  for  me  to  be  examined 
course  of  the  day.'  .  by  a  physician."  exclaimed    Mr.   Halliburton. 

Mr.  Halliburton  departed  on  his  usual  duties.  [  'The  paper  states  that  I  must  hand  in  a  report 
It  was  a  warm  day  in  April.  His  first  attendance  ;  from  my  ordinary  medical  attendant.  He  will 
was  King's  College,  and  there  he  remained  for  /  not  give  you  a  bad  report  of  me,'  he  added,  smil- 
the  morning.  Then  he  set  himself  to  gain  inform-  j  ing,  'for  it  is  little  enough  I  have  troubled  him. 
ation  about  the  various  offices  and  their  respec-  \  \  believe  the  worst  thing  he  has  attended  me  for 
live  merits;  finally  he  fixed  upon  the  one  he  should  \  has  been  a  bad  cold.' 
apply  to,  and  bent  his  steps  to  it.  (go  ffluch  th(J  better>.  remarked  the  gentleman. 

It  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  in  a  \  'You  do  not  look  very  strong.' 
very  busy  part  of  it.     The  office  also  appeared  to  ,     «Very  str0Dg>  j  don>t  tMnk  j  am      j  am  t0Q 
be  busy,  for  several  people  were  in  it  when  Mr.  \  hard  worked.  get  too  ]ittle  reCreation  and  rest. 
Halliburton  entered.  A  young  man  came  forward  j  Jt  was  the  sugpecting  that  j  am  not  so  strong  ag  l 

to  know  his  business.  [  mignt  be,  that  set  me  thinking  it  might  be  well  to 

'I  wish  to  insure  my  life,'  said  Mr.  Halliburton.  \  insure  my  life  for  the  sake  of  my  wife  and  chil. 

'How  must  I  proceed  about  it."  j  dren),  he  ingenuousiy  added,  in  his  straightfor- 

'Oh,  yes,  sir.    Mr.  Proctor  will  you  confer  { ward  candor_    ,If  {  could  count  upon  living  and 

with  this  gentleman  :'  !  working  on  until  i  am  an  old  man>  j  sbould  not 

Mr.  Halliburton  was  marshalled  to  an  inner  ;nee(j  to  insure.' 
room,  where  a  very  gentlemanly  man  received  ;     -phe  gentleman  smiled. 

him.  He  explained  his  business  in  detail,  stated  ;  'Looks  are  deceitful,'  he  observed.  'Nothing 
his  age,  and  the  sum  he  wished  to  insure  for.  ;  more  s0  sometimes  those  who  look  the  most 
Every  necessary  information  was  courteously  af-  j  de]icate  iiye  the  longest.' 

forded  him;  and  a  paper,  with  certain  printed  ,  «You  carmot  say  j  look  deiiCate,'  returned  Mr. 
questions  on  it,  was  given  him  to  fill  up  at  his  j  Halliburton. 

leisure,  and  then  to  be  returned.  j     'i  did  not  say  it.    I  consider  that  you  do  not 

Mr.  Halliburton  glanced  it  casually  over.  ;  \00k  robust;  but  that  is  not  saying  that  you  look 

'You  require  a  certificate  of  my  birth  from  the  J  delicate.  You  may  be  a  completely  healthy  man, 

parish  register  where  I  was  baptized,  I  perceive,'  j  for  au  j  can  tell  to  the  contrary.' 

he  remarked.     'Why  so  ?    in   stating  my  age  I  <      He  ran  his  eyes  over  Mr.  Halliburton  as  he 

have  stated  it  correctly.'  .spoke;  over  his   tall,   fine  form,  his  dark  hair, 

The  gentleman  smiled.  j  amidst  which  not  a  streak  of  grey  mingled,  his 

'Of  that  I  make  no  doubt,'  he  said,  'for  you  >  clearly-cut  features,  and  his  complexion,  bright 

look  younger  than  the   age  you  have  given  me.  j  as  a  woman's.     Was  there  suspicion  in  that  com - 

Our  office  makes  it  a  rule  in  most  cases  to  require  ;  plexion  ? 

the  certificate  from  the  register;  all  applicants  'A  handsome  man,  at  any  rate,'  thought  the 
are  not  scrupulous  to  tell  the  truth,  and  we  have  gazer,  'if  not  a  robust  one.' 
been  obliged  to  adopt  it  in  self-defence.  We  have  ;  'It  will  be  necessary,  then,  that  I  see  your  ap- 
had  cases,  we  have,  indeed,  sir,  where  we  have  ;  pointed  physician?'  asked  Mr.  Halliburton, 
insured  a  life,  and  then  found— though  perhaps  I  'Yes;  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  We  would 
not  until  the  actual  death  has  taken  place— that ;  not  insure  without  it.  He  attends  here  twice  a 
the  insurer  was  ten  years  older  than  he  asserted. !  week.    In  the  intervening  days  he  may  be  seen 
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at  his  residence,  Saville-row,  from  three  to  fire,  ;ldry  cough  comes  on  at  niuht  occasionally.    I  at- 

It  is  Dr.  Carrington.    His  days  for  being  here  are  ,  tribute  it  to  fatigue. ' 

Mondays  and  Thursdays.'  'Urn!  Will  you  open  your  shirt?'  pointing  to 

'And  this  is  Friday,'  remarked  Mr.  Hallibur-  \ its  bosom- 
ton.    'I  shall  probably  go  up  to  him.'  \     ]°Pen  my  shirt !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Halliburton. 

Mr.  Halliburton  said  'good  morning,'  and  came  :.     <Just  unbutton  it  here'— touching  the  front- 
away  with  his  paper.  / and  your  fiannel  waist-coat,  if  you  wear  one.' 

'It's  great  nonsense,  my  seeing  this  doctor,'  he  \     Mr-  Halliburton  bared  his  chest  in  obedience, 

said  to  himself,  as  he  hastened  home  to  dinner, '  and  the  doctor  f» oked  at  il  a  good  bit  with  his  fin- 

which  he  knew  he  must  have  kept  waiting.    "But ;  Sers-    Tncn  he  sounded  it,  and  then  he  put  down 

I  suppose  it  is   necessary  as  a  general  rule;  and  ) hls  ear  there"     Apparently  his  ear  did  not  serve 

of  course  they  won't  make  me  an  exception.'       < him  efficieni h't  for  he  reached  some  small  instru- 

„        ■  ,  •      ,■  •  tu  t   meut  out  of  a  drawer,  placed  it  on  the  chest,  and 

Hurrying  over  Lis   dinner,    in  a  manner  that  >..  ...  .    ..  '      ,        .        ,  . 

...,,.       ,.  ,  T  then  put  his  ear  to  that,  changing  the  position  of 

prevented  its  doing  him  2nv  good — as  Jane  as-  •        . '  „  '  °         ' 

j,.       ,        .j         .     ,".     ,    ,      .       ..         J  the  instrument  three  or  four  times, 
sured  him — he  sat  down  to  his  desk  when  it  was  '. 

over,  and  wrote  for  the  certificate  of  his  birth.  ;     <That  wi!1  do>'  he  sa!d  at  lenSth- 

Folding  and  sealing  the  letter,  he  put  on  his  hat       He  turned  to  Put  UP  hi3  instrument  again,  and 

to  go  out  ae;ain.  JMr-  Halliburton  drew  the    edges  of  his  shirt 

,_,,    ,.  .     „     ...  t.  .      „  .,[  bosom  together,  and  buttoned  them. 

'Shall  you  go  to  Saville-row  this  afternoon t '{ 

Jane  inquired.  \     'Why  don,<;  y°u    wear    fiannel    waist-coats?' 

.,.  T  ,  ......         .         .  i  asked  the  doctor,  with  quite  a  sharp  accent,  his 

'If  I  can  by  any  possibility  get  my  teacmng  }  head  d(wn  in  fte  drawJ 

over  in  time,    he  answered.     'Young  Finchley  s  J     ,t  do  wear  them  in    the  wiater;  but  in- the 
hour  is  four  o  clock,  but  I  can  put  him  off  till  the  i  weather  £  ^  them  off     ^  wag 

evening.     I  dare  say  I  shall  get  up  there.  j  week  ^  j  discarded  them  , 

By  dint  of  haste  Mr.  Halliburton  contrived  to  '<  <Was  ever  such  folly  known  !'  ejaculated  Dr. 
get  to  Saville-row,  and  arrived  there  in  much  /Carrington.  'One  would  think  people  were  born 
heat  at  half-past  four.  There  was  no  necessity  \  without  common  sense.  Half  the  patients  who 
for  his  hurrying  there  on  this  particular  day,  but  !■  come  to  me  say  they  leave  off  their  flannels  in 
he  felt  impatient  in  his  own  mind  to  get  the  bus-  \  summer !  Why,  it  is  in  summer  that  they  are 
iness  over;  as  if  speed  now  could  atone  for  past  >  most  needed !  And  this  warm  weather  won't  last, 
neglect.  Dr.  Carrington  was  engaged,  and  Mr.  You  go  straight  home,  sir,  and  put  one  on.' 
Halliburton  was  shown  into  a  room  to  wait./  'Certainly  I  will,  if  you  deem  it  right,' said 
Three  or  four  others  were  waiting  there;  whether  I  Mr.  Halliburton,  with  a  smile.  'I  thank  you  for 
ordinary  patients,  or  whether  mere  applicants  of  ^telling  me.' 

form  like  himself,  he  could  not  tell;  and  it  was       He  took  up  his  hat  and  waited.    The  doctor 
their  turn  to  go  in  before  it  was  his.  ?  appeared  to  wait  for  him  to  go.    'I  understood  at 

But  his  turn  came  at  last,  and  he  was  ushered  j tne  office  that  y°'u  would  give  me  a  paper,  testi- 
into  the  presence  of  the  doctor— a  little  man,  jfyinS  that  you  had  examined  m«,'  explained  Mr. 
fair,  and  of  reserved  speech,  with  powder  on  his;  Halliburton, 
head.  > 

Of  reserved  speech  in  ordinary  intercourse,^ 
but  certainly    not  of  reserved  questions.    Mr.  ( 
Halliburton  had  never  been  so  rigidly  questioned 
before.    What  disorders  had  he  had,  and  what 
had  he  not  had  ?    What  were  his  habits,  past  and 
present  ?    One  question  came  at  last: 

'Do  you  feel  thoroughly  strong — healthy,  elas- 
tic?' 

'I  feel  languid  in  the  hot  weather,1  replied  Mr. 
Halliburton. 

'Um  !  Appetite  sound  and  good  ?' 

'Generally  speaking.     It  has  not  been  so  good 
of  late.' 

'Breathing  right?' 


Ah— but  I  can't  give  it,'  said  the  doctor. 

'Why  not,  sir?' 

•Because  I  am  not  satisfied  with  you.  I  can 
not  recommend  you  as  a  healthy  life.' 

'Mr.  Halliburton's  pulses  quickened  a  little, 
'Sir  !'  he  repeated.    'Not  a  healthy  life.?' 

'Not  sufficiently  healthy  for  insurance.' 

'Why!  what  is  the  matter  with  me?' he  rejoined. 

Dr.  Carrington  looked  him  full  in  the  face  for 
the  space  of  a  minute  before  replying.  'I  have 
had  that  question  asked  me  before,  by  parties 
whom  I  have  felt  obliged  to  decline,  as  I  am  now 
declining  you  ?'  he  said,  'and  my  answer  has  not 
always  been  palatable  to  them.' 

•It  will  be  palatable  to  me,  sir;  in  so  far  as 
that  I  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  thi 


'Yes.    It  is  a  little  tight  sometimes.' 

'Urn!  Subject  to  a  cough?'  J  truth.    What  do  you  find  amiss  with  me ." 

'I  bare  no  fixed  cough.    A  sort  of  hacking,  I     'The  lungs  are  diseased.' 
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A  cold  chill  fell  over  Mr.  Halliburton.  'Not 
stensively,  T  trust!  Not  beyond  hope  of  recovery?' 

'Were  I  to  say  not  extensively,  I  should  be  de- 
eiving  you;  and  you  tell  me  that  you  wish  for 
ic  truth.     They  are  very  extensively  diseased — ' 

A  mortal  pallor  overspread  Mr.  Halliburton's 
ice,  and  he  sank  down  upon  a  chair.  'Not  for 
lyself,'  he  gasped,  as  Dr.  Carrington  drew 
earer  to  him.  'I  have  a  wife  and  children.  If 
die,  they  will  want  bread.' 

'But  you  did  not  hear  me  out,'  returned  the 
hysician,  proceeding  to  continue  hi3  sentence 
ith  equanimity,  as  if  he  had  not  been  disturbed 
t  it.  'They  are  extensively  diseased ,  but  not  be- 
snd  a  hope  of  recovery.,  I  do  not  say  it  is  a 
rong  hope;  but  a  hope  there  is,  as  I  judge,  pro- 
ided  you  observe  the  right  means,  and  take  care 
f  yourself.' 

'What  am  I  to  do  ?    What  are  the  means  ?' 

'You  live,  I  presume,  in  this  stifling,  foggy, 
noky  London  ?' 

'Entirely.' 

'Then  get  away  from  it.  Go  Where  you  can 
ave  pure  air  and  a  clear  atmosphere.  That's 
le  first  and  chief  thing;  and  that's  essential.  Not 
>r  a  few  weeks  or  months,  you  understand  me — 
jing  out  for  a  change  of  air,  as  people  call  it — 
du  must  leave  London  entirely;  go  away  alto- 
3ther.' 

'But  it  will  be  impossible,'  urged  Mr.  Hallibur- 
>n.    'My  business  lies  in  London.' 

'Ah!'  said  the  doctor,  'too  many  Lave  been; 
ith  me  with  whom  it  was  the  same  cate.  Cut, ; 
assure  you  that  you  must  leave  it;  or  it  will  be  ; 
ondon  versus  life.    You  appear  to  me  to  be  one  : 

•ho  never  ought  to  have  come  to  London. 

ou  were  not  born  in  it  ?'  he  abruptly  added. 

'I  never  saw  it  until  I  was  eighteen.  1  was 
orn  and  reared  in  Devonshire.' 

'Just  so.  I  knew  it.  Those  born  and  reared 
1  London  get  acclimatised  to  it,  generally  speak - 
lg,  and  it  does  not  hurt  them.  It  does  not  hurt 
umbers  who  are  strangers:  they  find  London  as 
ealthy  a  spot  for  them  as  any  on  the  face  of  the 
lobe.  But  there  are  a  few  v/ho  cannot  and 
ught  not  to  live  in  London;  and  I  judge  you  to  be  ', 
ne.' 

'Has  this  state  of  disease  been  coming  on  long  ?' 

•Yes,  for  some  years.  Had  you  stayed  in  De- 
onshire,  you  might  have  been  a  sound  man  all 
our  life.  My  only  advice  to  you  is— getaway 
com  London.  You  cannot  live  long  if  you  re- 
lain  in  it.' 

Mr.  Halliburton  thanked  the  physician  and 
rent  out.  How  things  had  changed  for  him  ! 
Vhat  had  gone  with  the  day 's  beauty  ? — with  the 
due  sky,  with  the  bright  sun  ?  The  sky  was  blue 
till,  and  the  sun  shining;  but  some  murky  dark- 
ess  seemed  to  intervene  between  his  eves  and 


outward  things.    Dying .;    A  shiver  went  through 
him  as  he  thought  of  Jane  and  the  children,  and  a 
!  sick  feeling  of  despair  settled  on  his  spirit. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


LATER     IN     THE     DAT. 


The  man  was  utterly  prostrated.  He  felt  that 
the  fiat  of  death  had  gone  forth;  and  there  settled 
an  under-current  of  conviction  in  his  mind,  that, 
for  him,  there  would  be  no  recovery,  take  what 
precaution  he  would.  He  could  not  shake  it  off 
— nay,  he  did  not  try  to  shake  it  off— there  lay  the 
fact  and  the  fear,  like  a  leaden  weight. 

He  bent  his  steps  towards  home,  walking  the 
distance;  he  moved  along  the  streets  mechani- 
cally— the  crowds  passed  and  repassed  him,  but 
lie  seemed  far  away.  Once  or  twice  he  lifted  his 
head  to  them  with  a  yearning  gesture.  'Oh  !  that 
I  were  like  you  !  bent  on  business,  on  pleasure, 
on  social  intercourse !  passed  through  his  thoughts. 
'1  am  not  as  you;  and  for  me  you  can  do  nothing. 
You  cannot  give  me  health;  you  cannot  give  me 
life  '.• 

He  entered  his  own  home,  and  there  he  was 
conscious  of  merry  voices  and  flitting  footsteps. 
A  little  scene  of  gayety  was  going  on:  he  knew 
of  this,  but  had  forgotten  it  until  that  instant.  It 
was  the  birthday  of  his  little  girl,  and  half  a  score 
young  friends  had  been  invited  to  make  merry. 
Jane,  looking  almost  as  young,  quite  as  pretty,  as 
when  she  married  him,  sat  at  the  far  end  of  their 
largest  room  before  a  well-spread  tea-table.  She 
wore  festival  attire.  Her  dress  was  of  pearl-grey 
watered  silk,  and  a  thin  gold  chain  was  round  her 
neck.  The  little  visitor  girls  were  mostly  in 
white,  and  the  hoys  were  on  their  best  behaviour. 
Jane  was  telling  them  that  tea  was  ready,  and 
her  two  servants  were  helping  to  place  the  little 
people,  and  to  wait  upon  them. 

'Oh,  and  here's  papa,  too  !  just  in  lime,'  she 
cried,  lifting  her  eyes  gladly  at  her  husband.— 
'That  is  delightful  !■' 

Mr.  Halliburton  welcomed  the  children.  He 
kissed  some,  he  talked  to  others,  just  as  if  he  had 
not  that  terrible  vulture  of  care  within  him.  They 
saw  nothing  amiss,  neither  did  Jane.  He  took 
his  seat,  and  drank  his  tea;  all,  as  it  were,  me- 
chanically— it  did  not  seem  to  be  himself;  he 
thought  it  must  be  somebody  else.  In  the  last 
hour,  his  whole  identity  appeared  to  have  changed. 
Bread-and-butter  was  handed  to  him.  He  took  a 
slice,  and  left  it.  Jane  put  a  piece  of  cake  on 
his  plate:  he  left  that.  Eat!  with  that  awful 
veto  racking  his  senses !    No,  it  was  not  possible. 

He  looked  round  on  his  children.  His.  Wil- 
liam, a  gentle  boy,  with  his  mothers  calm,  good 
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away 
him. 


'•  Why,  he  seemed  to  have  had  very  little  the  mat- 
;  ter  with  him;  nothing  to  talk  of,  nothing  to  lie  by 


face,  and  her  earnest  eyes;  Jane,  a  lovely  child,)  he  said.  Wanting  the  courage  to  say  how  the  mat- 
with  fair  curls  flowing,  and  a  bright  colour  on  her  I  ter  really  stood,  he  evaded  the  question, 
cheeks,  consciously  vain  this  evening  in  her  white  j     But>  to  g0  to  young  Finchley,  or  to  any  other 
birthday  robes  and  her  white  ribbons;  Frank,  a  < |  pupil   that  night,   Mr.  Halliburton   felt  himself 
dark-eyed,  slim  boy,  always  in  mischief,  his  fea-  j  p]]yBica]]y  unequa]  to      Teach  !    Explain  abstruse 
tures  handsome  and  clearly  cut  «s  were  his  fa-    ruies  jn  Greek  and  Latin,  with   his   mind  in  its 
ther's;  Gar,  a  delicate  little  chap,  with  fair  curls  |  pregent  tune  !     It  seemed  to  him  that  it  little  mat- 
like his  sister  Jane's.      Must  he  leave  these  chil-  j  tered_if  he  wa5  to  be  taken  from  them  so  soon_ 
dren  .'—abandon  them  to  the   mercies  of  a  cold  j  whether  he  ever  taught  again.  He  was  in  the  very 
and  cruel  world  ? — bequeath  them  no  place  in  it;  j  deptns  of  depression  ! 

no  means  of  support?     'Oh    God!    Oh,   Godl'j     Sudden]       a8  he  stood  looking  on,  a  thought 
broke  from  his  bitter  heart,  'if   t  be  Thy  will  to  .*'  &.  '  ? 

,        .,  '  came  flashing  over  him  like  a  ray  of  light.     Like 

take  me,  mavst  Thou  shelter  Ihem !  <  .  ..  ...    „        ...  ,    .  ,  .      . 

'        }  '  &  ray  of  light.'    Nay,  like  a  whole  gushing  flood 

'Edgar!'  5  of  it.      What  if  Dr.  Carrington  was  wrong?— if 

He  started  palpably;  so  far  in  thought  was  he  >  .  =  ° 

'      v    v         ,     ,.       .,.      *  1     .    <  it  should  prove  that,  in  reality,  nothing  was  the 

Yet  it  was  only  his  wife  who  spoke  to  J  '      .  •>  a 

J  1  matter  with  him  .'     Doctors — and  very  clever  ones 

„,         ,  _,     „      .     .     ,  .A — were,  he  knew,  sometimes  mistaken  in  their 

'Edgar,  have  you  been  up  to  Dr.  Camngton's:'       .  .  . 

f.   '      ,   ,J    ..  ,    ,.  ( opinions.    Perhaps  Dr.  Carrington  was! 

she  whispered,  bending  towards  him.  J    r 

T    ,  .  ,    .      ,  u       ,  •  «  n-  •  ',     It  was  scarcely  likely,  ho  went  on  to  reason, 

In  his  confusion  he  muttered  some  unintelhgi-;  ?  J  ' 

,  .  ,     ,  ,  „         ,.,..,  5  that  a  mortal  disease   should  have   seized  upon 

ble  words,  which  she  took  for  a  denial;  there  was  >,.  ,  .         ,  .....  ,  .  , 

',     ,  ,        .       .    ,  iL      ,        ,.  <  him,  and  he  to  have  lived  in   ignorance  of  it!— 

a  vast  deal  of  buzzing  just  then  from  the  young  j  ° 

voices  around.  Two  of  the  gentlemen,  Frank  be-i 

ine  one,  were  in  a  hot  contention  touching  a  third  \  ,  ,.     ,  ,.  ,     ,    , 

0  .         ,        ....        .,       „  ....     ,  ,,   ,>for:    comparatively   speaking,    he    had    been  a 

gentleman's   rabbits.     Mrs.   Halliburton    called,  '  J.    *         6' 

"       ,  ,        ,  ,      •  1  t    v.     u    u     a  ',  healthy  man — was  in  health  then.    Yes,  the  be- 

Frank  to  order,  and  said  no  more  to  her  husband  <  r  ' 

f      ,  J  lief  did  present  itself,  that  Dr.  Carrington  was 

,„,  .     -,'  ,..      .      ,      .,  r  <f  u  „   J  deceived.     He,  in  the  interests  of  the  insurance 

'We  are  to  dance  after  tea,' said  Jane.  'I  have  ;    _  .  ,       ' 

...  ,  .„    .       ,  T.   .  1  ofhce,  might  be  over-cautious.  , 

been  learning  one  quadrille  to  play.      It  is  very  >  ° 

easy,  and  mamma  says  I  play  it  quite  nicely.'         ',     Mr-  Halliburton  left  the  wall,  and  grew  cheer- 

'Oh,  we  don'f  want  dancing,'  grumbled  one  of  \™  a"d  f?'  and  talked  freely  t0  the  childreD- 

the  boys.     'We'd  like  blindman's-buff.'  \  O™  ^"lo  lady  asked  if  he  would  dance  with  her. 

r,  •   •     -  j-  -j    1        •      rr.  ,    .-     /He  laughed,  and  felt  ha  f  inclined  to  do  so. 

Opinions  were  divided  again.  The  young  ladies  > 

wanted  dancing,  the  boys  blindman's-buff.    Mrs.  \     Which  was  the  real  mood— that  sombre  one,  or 

Halliburton  was  appealed  to.  /this?    Was  there  nothing  Jalse  about  this  one— 

}  was  there  no  secret  consciousness  that  it  did'not 

j  accord  with  the  actual  belief  of  his  mvnd;  that  he 

j'  was  but  forcing  it  fortli  ?    Be  it  as  it  would,  it 

f  Jid  not  last:  in  the  very  middle  of  a  gay  sentence 

.      .        .•    u     1         •    *  *v  11      .     a  1     1  •      J  to  his  own  little  Janey,  the  old  agony,  the  fear, 

burton,  his  back  against  the  wall,  stood  looking  ,  /'  B     "  ' 

t  .,  r      ,  •        *  *u  a  \,  tS  returned— returned  with  terr  fie  violence,  like  a 

at  them.   Looking  at  them,  as  was  supposed; but,  <  ■,.,..       ,  .  iw«ih.b, 

.     .  ,,       ,         ,  ,  ,,  ,A  u        i  torrent  that  has  burst  its  bounds, 

had  they  been  keen  observers,  they  would  have  j  "ui,u  • 

known  that  his  eyes  in  reality  saw  not,  they,  like  \     'I  cannot  bear  this  uncertainty  ?'  he  murmured 
his  thoughts,  were  far  away.  j  to  himself.     And  he  went  out  of  the  room  and 

His  wife  did  presently  notice  that  he  seemed  t0ok  Up  h»  hat"  Mra-  Halliburton,  who  at  that 
particularly  abstracted.  She  came  up  to  him;  he  i  m°ment  haPl,ened  to  bc  cro^»g  from  another 
was  standing  with  his  arms  folded,  his  head  bent.    r00m'  Saw  h,m  °f'en  the  "all-door. 

■t     'Are  you  going  to  young  Finchley,  Edgar?" 

'No.     I  shall  give  him  holiday  for  to-night.    1 


'I  think  it  must  be  dancing  first,  and  blindman's- 
buff  afterwards,' said  she. 

Tea  over,  the  furniture  was  pushed  aside,  to 
leave  a  clear  space  for  the  dancers.      Mr.  Halli- 


' Edgar,  are  you  well?' 

'Well?  Oh,  yes,  dear,'  he  replied,  making  an 
effort  to  rouse  himself. 

'I  hope  you  have  no  more  teaching  to  go  out  to, 
to-night?' 

I  ought  to  go  to  young  Finchley 
until  seven  o'clock.' 

'Then' — was  her  quick  rejoinder — 'if  you  put 
off  young  Finchley,  how  was  it  you  could  not  get 
to  Saville-row  ':' 

'I  have  been  occupied  all  the  afternoon,  Jane,' 


shall  be  in  soon,  Jane.' 

He  went  straight  to  their  own  family  medical 
j  attendant;   a  Mr.  Allen,   who    lived    close  by. 
I  put  him  ofl    They  were  personal  friends. 

i  To  the  inquiry  of  whether  Mr.  Allen  was  at 
home,  the  servant  was  about  to  usher  him  into 
the  family  sitting  room,  but  Mr.  Halliburton 
stepped  into  the  dusky  surgery.  He  was  in  no 
mood  for  ladies'  company. 
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'Til  wait  here,'  Le  said.  'Tell  your  master  I  (  You  have  told  me  over  and  over  again,  you  know, 
vi«h  to  say  just  a  word  to  him.'  ;  that  you  were   sure    London    air  was  bad  for 

The  surgeon  came  immediately,  a  lighted  can- -you.' 
ile  in  his  hand,     He  was  a  dark  man  with  a  thin  ,      'Ay,  I  have,'  replied  Mr.  Halliburton.  'I  never 
ace.  have  felt  downright  well    in   it,  and  that's  the 

'Why  won't  you  come  in  ?'  he  asked.    'There's   truth.  Well,  I  must  see  what  can  be  done.  Good 
inly  Mrs.  Allen  and  the  girls.     Is  anything  the  '  evesiinj;.' 
natter?'  If  the  edict  did  not  appear  to  be  so  irrevocably 

'Yds,  Allen,  there  is  something  the  matter,';  dark  as  !hat  of  Dr.  Carrington,  it  was  yet  dark 
ras  the  reply  of  Mr.  Halliburton.  'I  want  a  (enough;  ai.d  Mr.  Halliburton,  striving  to  look-..' 
riend  this  night;  one  who  will  deal  with  me  can-  \  full  in  the  face,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
idly  and  openly;  and  I  come  to  you.  Sit  (by  less  grave  troubles,  endeavoured  to  set  himself 
iown.'  j,  to  think  'what  could  be  done.'    There  was  no 

They  both  sat  down;  and  Mr.  Halliburton  gave  <  possible  chance  of  keeping  it  from  his  wife;  if  it 
ira  the  history  of  the  past  twenty-four  hours;  -was  really  necessary  that  their  placeof  residence 
ommencing  with  the  fainting  fit,  and  ending  should  be  changed,  she  must  be  taken  into  the 
rith  his  racking  doubts  as  to  whether  Dr.  Car-  counsel;  and  the  sooner  she  was  told  the  better, 
ington's  opinion  was  warranted  by  facts,  or  He  went  home,  resolved  to  tell  her  before  he 
'hether  he  might  have  been  deceived,  slept. 

'Allen,'  he  concluded,  'you  must  see  what  you  The  little  troop  departed,  the  children  in  bed, 
an  make  out  of  my  state;  and  you  must  report  (they  sat  together  over  the  fire;  though  the  weather 
i  me  without  disguise,  as  von  would  report  to 'had  come  in  warm,  a  bit  of  evening  fire  was 
our  own  soul.'        «  pleasant  still.     He  sat  nervous  and  fidgety.   Now 

The  surgeon  looked  grave.  '  Ihe  moment  had  come,  he  shrunk  from  his  task. 

'Carrington  is  a  clever  man,'  he  said;  'one1  'Edgar,  I  am  sure  you  are  not  well,' she  ex- 
'hom  it  would  be  difficult  to  deceive.'  ;  claimed.     'I  have  observed  it  all  the  evening.' 

't  know  what  his  reputation  is.     But  these!     'Yes,  Jane,  I  am  well.     Pretty  well,  that  is. 
Sever  men   are  not  infallible.     Put  his  opinion  X  The  truth  is,  my  darling,  1  have  some  bad  news 
ut  of  your  mind — examine  me  for  yourself,  and  jfor  you,  and  I  don't  like  to  tell  it.' 
;11  me  what  you  think.'  i      Her  own  family  were  safe  and  well  under  her 

Mr.  Allen  proceeded  to  do  so.     He  first  of  all  \  roof'  and  her  fbaia  flew  to  Francis>  l0  Margaret, 
sked  Mr.  Halliburton  a  few  general  questions  as  | t0  Robert-    Mr"  Halliburton  stopped  her 
>  his  present  state  of  health,  as  he  would  have  j      <Tt  does  not,  COncern  an?  °f  them'  Jane;  il  '9 
oneby  any  other  patient,  and  then  be  tested  his  J  aboutm>self-  , 

hest  and  lungs.  'But  what  can  it  be  about  yourself .'' 

<tv^™<v,„„     *Y    .     iv.  ,      -jut     tt  Ha     *  t'They — will— not — Will  you  listen  to  the  news 

'IVow  then—  the  truth,'  said  Mr.  Halliburton,    j     .  .      t  ,  „  ,      ,      ,        „ .       ■        •.,_ 

iTi,o(„,(1,  .  e  ,  .    .         .,    .       "  >  with  a  brave  heart?    he  broke  on  to  ask,  with  a 

'the truth  is — so  far  as  1  can  nidge — that  you        .,  ,    ,  ,        .       ,     ,    .  ,j      „ 

M  ;«  ...-.  „..„      »  j  i.   *         .  i  smile,  and  the  most  cheering  look  he  could  call 

re  in  no  present  danger  whatever.'  5  „ 

„  .,  ;  an  to  his  face.    . 

\\ either  did  Dr.  Carrington  say  I  was  in  pres-;      ,Qh  , 

nt  danger,' hastily  replied  Mr.  Halliburton.  'Are:     Sne'smiled  too.     She  thought  it  could  be  noth- 
ly  lungs  sound?'  .  .     . 

,mu  "  >  lDS  very Dad- 

'They  are  not  sound;  but  neither  do  I  think  '     ,Th      wlil  not  insure  my  life>  Jane.' 

hey  are  vtry  extensively  diseased.    You  may!;     Her  heart  stood  still. 
ive  for  many  years,  with  care.'  "Vhv  not ;' 

•W„u!d  any  insurance  office  take  me?'  \     ^       consider  it  too  great  a  risk.    They  fancy 

'No;  I  do  not  think  it  would.'  \  £  am  not  strong/ 

•It  is  just  my  death-knell,  Allen.'  ',     A  gadden  flush  of  heat  toherface;  amomentV 

'If  you  look  at  it  in  that  dark  light,  1  shall  be  (sti!lness.  and  then  Jane  Halliburton  clasped  her 
cry  sorry  to  have  given  you  my  opinion,'  ob-;hands  with  a  faint  cry  of  despair.     She  saw  that 
erved  the   surgeon.     'I  repeat,  that  by  dint  of  ( more  remained  behind, 
aking  care   of  yourself,  you   may  stave  off  the 

i3ease,  and  live    many  years.     I  would  not  say  '■  ♦•♦ 

his  unless  I  thought  it.' 

'And  wou'.d  your  opinion   be   the  same  as  the  CHAPTER  \  III. 

.octor's — that  I  must  quit  London  for  the  coun-  suspense. 

ry?'  Mrs.   Halliburton    sat    in    her    chair,   still 

'I  think  you  would  havt  a  far  better  chance  of  enough,  save  for  the  wailing  cry  which  had  just 
;etting  well  in  the   country  than  you  have  here.  (  escaped  her  lips.    Her  husband  would  not  look  at 
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her  in  that  moment.  His  gaze  was  bent  on  the  J  'Diseased;  yes,  that  was  it,'  he  truthfully  re- 
fire,  and  his  cheek  lay  in  his  hand.  As  she  cried  'plied.  'It  is  the  form  that  medical  men  apply 
out,  he  stretched  forth  his  other  hand,  and  let  it  J  when  they  wish  to  indicate  unsoundness.  And 
fall  lightly  upon  hers.  \he  strenuously  recommended  that  I  should  quit 

'Jane,  had  I  thought  you  would  look  at  the  ^London.' 
dark  side  of  the  picture,  I  should  have  hesitated  i;     'For  how  long?  Did  he  say  ?' 
totellyou.     Why,  my  dear  child,  the  very  fact  j     'He  said  for  good.' 

of  my  telling  you  at  ail,  should  convince  you  that:  Jane  felt  startled.  'How  could  it  be  done, 
there's  nothing  very  serious  the  matter,' he  added,   Edgar?' 

ii«t  cheering  tone  of  reasoning.  Now  that  he  j  'In  truth  I  do  not  know.  If  I  leave  London  1 
had  spoken,  he  deemed  it  well  to  make  the  very;  leave  my  living  behind  me.  Now  you  see  why 
best  he  could  of  it.  J I  was  so  absorbed  at  tea  time.    When  you  saw  me 

'You  say  they  will  not  insure  your  life?'  }go  put  I  was  going  round  to  Allen's.' 

'Well,  Jane,  perhaps  that  expression  was  not       «^nd  what  does  he  say?'  she  eagerly  inter- 
a  correct  one.     They  have  not  declined  as  yet  to  jrUpte(jg 

do  so;  but   Dr.  Carrington   says  he  cannot  give  ,    ,  . 

'  „  ,    .   ,  i(  .,    i     'Oh,  he  seems  to  think  it  a  mere  nothing, com- 

the  necessary  certificate  that  I  am  a  thoroughly?  .  ,     .,,* 

.       ,,J  ,,  ,  J  /pared  to  Dr.  Carrington.    He  agreed  with  him  on 

sound  and  healthy  man.  <  .  .     ,,    ,  T        ...    ,•  .    rT      ,      , 

„  ,.1J  „     „      .     ,      ,,  <one  point — that  I  ought  to  live  out  of  London.' 

'Then  you  did  go  up  to  Dr.  Carrington?  5 

•I  did.     Forgive  me,  Jane;   I  could  not  enter       'Edgar,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  must  be 

upon  it  before  all  the  children.'  ;done>'  said  Jane'  after  a  Pause-     'l  have  nothad 

_,      ,         ,  ,  ,  .,  ,       ,  ,.  4 time  to  reflect  much   upon  it;  but  it  strikes  me 

She  leaned  over  and  laid  her  head  upon  his!...  ..         .,  ,        .  .    ,  .    r  ,  ,, 

,      ,.  /that  it  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  see  another 

shoulder.  ■    ,     .  .  ,      ,     ,.        .  .  , 

;  physician,  and  take  his  opinion;  some  man  clever 

'Tell  me  all  about  it,  Edgar,'  she  whispered;-: in  affections  of  the  lungs.    Go  to  him  to-morrow, 

•as  much  as  you  know  yourself?'  without  any  delay.    Should  he  say  that  you  must 

'I  have  told  you  the  chief  purport,  Jane.  I  saw   leave  London,  of  course  we  must  leave  it,  no 

Dr.  Carrington,  and  he  asked  me  a  great  many  \  matter  what  the  sacrifice,' 

questions,  and  examined  me  here'— touching  his       The  advice  corresponded  with   Mr.  Hallibur- 

chest.    'He  fancies  the  organs  are  not  sound,  and  )  ton's  own  opinion,  and   he  resolved  to  follow  it. 

he  declined  giving  the  certificate.'  j  A  conviction,  amounting  to  a  ctrtainty,  was  upon 

'That  your  chest  is  not  sound?' asked  Jane.         ;  him,  that,  go  to  what  doctor  he  might,  the  Gat 

'He  said  the  lungs.'  i  would  be  the  same  as  Dr.  Carrington 's.    He  did 

'Ah!'  she  uttered,   with  a  sort  of  spasmodic  ',  not  say  so  to  Jane.     On  the  contrary,  he  spoke  of 

gasp.    'What  else  did  he  say?'  j these  insurance-office  physicians  as  being  over- 

•Well,  he  said  nothing  about  the  heart,  or  the  j  fastidious  in  the  interests  of  the  office;  and  he 

liver,  or  any  other  vital  part;  so  I  conclude  they  i  tried  to  deceive  hi3  own  heart  with  the  same  so- 

are  all  right,  and  that  tfiere  was  nothing  to  say, ']  phistry. 

replied  Mr.  Halliburton,  attempting  to  be  gay  \  'Shall  you  apply  to  another  office  to  insure  your 
'I   could  have  told  him    my    brain  was  strong  J  life?' Jane  asked. 

enough,  had  he  asked  about  that,  for  I'm  sure  it  j  'I  would,  if  I  thought  it  would  not  be  use- 
gets  its  full   share   of  work.    I  need  not  have /less.' 

mentioned  this  to  you  at  all ,  Jane,  but  for  a  per- ',     'You  think  it  would  be  useless  ?' 
plexing  bit  of  advice  that  the  doctor  gave  me.'/     'The  offices  all  keep  their  own  physicians,  and 
Jane  sat  straight  in  her  chair  again,  and  looked  ',  those  physicians,  it  is  my  belief,  are  over-particu- 
at  Mr  Halliburton.    The  color  was  beginning  to  /  lar.    Crotchety,  I  should  call  them,  Jane.' 
come  into  her  face.     He  continued:  \     .t  think   it  must  amount  to  this,'  said  Jane; 

'Dr.  Carrington  earnestly  recommends  that  I  \  that  if  there  is  anything  serious  the  matter  with 
remove  from  London.  Indeed,  he  said  that  it  was}  you,  no  office  will  be  found  to  do  it;  but,  if  the 
necessary  ,f  I  would  get  well.  No  wonder  that ;  affection  is  only  trifling  or  temporary,  you  may 
you  found  my  manner  abstracted,'  he  continued,  ■  get  yourself  accepted  ' 

very  rapidly  after  his   hesitation,  'with  that  un- ;;      'That  is  about  it.     Oh,  Jane  !•   he   added,  with 

palatable  counsel  to  digest-  ^an  irrepressible  burst  of  anguish.    -what  would  I 

•Did  he  think  you  very  ill ,  she  breathed .  }  not  give  to  have  insured  my  life  before  this  came 

•He  did  not  say  I  was  'very  ill,'  Jane.     lamJupon   me.     All   those   past  years!   the     «         to 

not  very  ill,  as  you  may  gee  for  yourself.     My  \  have  been  let  run  to  waste,   when  I     ^  w^ 

dear,  what  he   said   was,  that  my  lung«— were—  /  been  using  them    to  lay  up   a  store  r     "^      fT, 

'  .,  *>  le  T°r  the  chil- 

wer» —  ,  dren !'  w 

•Diseased  ?'  she  put  in.  '     How  msny  are  there  of  us  who  >„  i  • 

» ,0°King  back, 
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can  feel  that   our  past  years,  in  some  way  or  / 

another,  hare  not  been  let  run  to  waste  ?  ■', 

What  a  sleepless  night  that  was  to  him  !  what ' 


a  sleepless  night  for  his  wife !  Both  arose  in  the  ' 
morning  eqtially  unrefreshed.  / 

'To  what  physician  will  you  go  ?'  Jane  inquired  I 
of  him  as  she  was  dressing.  > 

'I  have  been  thinking  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Fins-£ 
bury,'  he  replied.  I 

'Yes,  you  could  not  go  to  a  better.  Edgar,  you  \ 
will  let  me  accompany  you  ?'  / 

•No,  no,  Jane.  Your  accompanying  me  would  i 
do  no  good.  You  could  not  go  into  the  room< 
with  me.'  / 

She  saw  the  force  of  the  objection.  'I  shall  be  ^ 
so  very  anxious,'  she  said,  in  a  low  tone.  \ 

He  laughed  at  her;  he  was  willing  to  make  \ 
light  of  it  if  it  might  ease  her  fears.  ' 

'My  dear,  I  will  come  home  at  once  and  report/ 
to  you;  I  will  borrow  Jack-the-Giant-Killer's  i 
seven-leagued  boots,  in  the  children's  book  ofj 
fairy  tales,  that  I  may  get  here  the  quicker.'        I 

'You  know  that  I  shall  be  anxious,'  she  re- 5 
peated,  feeling  vexed.  £ 

'Jane,' he  said,  his  tone  changing,  'I  seethati 
you  are  more  anxious  already  than  is  good  for  I 
you.    It  is  not  well  that  you  should  be  so. '  5 

•I  wish  I  could  be  with  you.  I  wish  I  could  \ 
hear,  as  you  will,  Dr.  Arnold's  opinion  from  his  J 
own  lips,'  was  all  she  answered. 

'I  will  faithfully  report  it  to  you,'  said  Mr. 
Halliburton. 

•Faithfully — word  for   word?    You    will,  on 
your  honor  ?'  t 

•Yes,  Jane,  I  will.  You  have  my  promise.  5 
Good  news  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  tell  you,  < 
and  should  it  be  the  worst,  it  will  be  necessary  5 
that  you  should  know  it.'  J 

•You  must  get  there  before  ten  o'clock,'  she  ob-  > 

served;  'otherwise  there  will  be  little  chance  of? 

...  t 

seeing  him.'  £ 

'I  shall  be  there  by  nine,  Jane.   To  spare  time  '> 

.later  would  interfere  too   much  with  my  day's  I 

work.'  / 

A  thought  crossed  Jane's  mind — if  the  fiat  were  < 

unfavourable,  what  would  become  of  his  day's  / 

work    then — all    his    days?    But    she    did  nots 

speak  it.  j 

•Oh,  papa,'  cried  Janey  at  breakfast,  'was  it  > 

not  a  beautiful  party  ?    Did  you  ever  enjoy  your-  j 

self  so  much  before  ?'  { 

'I  don't  suppose  you  ever  did,  Janey,'  he  re-  \ 

plied,  in  a  kind  tone.  j 

-    'No,  that  I  never  did.    Alice  Harvey's  birth- ) 

ijday  comes  in  summer,  and  she  says  she  knows  her  \ 

tmamaaa  will   let   her  give  just  such  another.? 

Mamma  I'— turning  round  to  Mrs.  Halliburton.     I 


•Well,  Jane." 

'Shall  you  let  me  have  a  new  frock  for  it?  You 
know  I  tore  mine  last  night.' 

'All  in  good  time,  Janey.  We  don't  know 
where  we  may  all  be  then.' 

No,  they  did  not.  The  foreshadowing  of  it 
was  already  upon  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Halliburton. 
Not  upon  the  children;  they  were  spared'  it 
yet.  0 

'Do  not  be  surprised  if  you  see  me  waiting  for 
yoa  when  you  come  out  of  Dr.  Arnold's,' said 
Jane  to  her  husband,  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  was 
going  out. 

'But,  Jane,  why?  Indeed,  I  think  it  would  be 
foolish  of  you  to  come.  My  dear,  I  never  knew 
you  like  this  before.' 

Perhaps  not;  but  when  before  had  there  been 
cause  for  this  agitating  apprehension  ? 

Jane  watched  him  depart.  Indeed,  calm  as 
she  contrived  to  remain  outwardly,  she  was  in  a 
sadly  restless,  nervous  state;  little  accustomed, 
as  she  was,  so  to  give  way.  A  sick  feeling  of 
faintness  was  within  her,  a  miserable  sensation 
of  apprehensive  suspense;  and  she  could  hardlj 
battle  with  it.  You  may  have  felt  the  same,  in 
the  dread  approach  of  some  great  calamity.  The 
reading  over,  Janey  got  her  books  about,  as 
usual.  Mrs.  Halliburton  took  charge  of  her  ed- 
ucation in  every  branch,  except  music;  for  that 
she  had  a  master.  She  would  not  send  Jane  to 
school.  The  child  reached  her  books,  and  was 
surprised  at  seeing  her  mother  come  into  the 
room  with  her  things  on. 

•Mamma !    Are  you  going  out?' 

'For  a  little  while,  Jane. ' 

'Oh,  let  me  go!  let  me  go,  too!' 

'Not  this  morning,  dear.  You  will  have  plenty 
of  employment — preparing  the  lessons  that  you 
could  not  prepare  last  night,' 

•So  I  shall,'  said  Janey.  'I  thought  perhaps 
you  meant  to  excuse  them,  mamma.' 

It  was  nearly  impossible  for  Jane  to  remain  in 
the  house,  in  her  present  state  of  agitation.  She 
knew  that  it  did  appear  absurdly  foolish  to  go 
after  her  husband;  but,  walk  somewhere  she 
must:  how  could  she  turn  a  different  way  from 
that  which  he  had  gone  ?  It  was  a  good  distance 
to  Finsbury;  half-an-hour's  walk,  at  the  least. 
Should  she  go?  or  should  she  not?  she  asked  her- 
self as  she  went  out  of  the  house.  She  began  to 
think  that  she  might  have  remained  at  home,  had 
she  exercised  proper  self-control.  She  felt  & 
great  mind  to  turn  back,  and  was  slackening  her 
pace  to  hesitating  steps,  when  she  caught  sight  of 
Mr.  Allen  at  his  surgery  window. 

An  impulse  came  over  her  that  she  would  go 
in  and  ask  his  opinion  of  her  husband.    She 
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opened  the  aoor  and  entered.     The  surgeon  was  .  and  that  he  must  have  care.     The  pur         _ 
making  up  some  pills.  country,  and  relaxation  from  some 

'You  are  abroad  betimes,  Mrs.  Halliburton  !'        pressing  work,  may  do  woDders  tor     an. 
'Yes,'  she  replied.     'Mr.  Halliburton  has  gone  ;  might  advise,  I  should  say.  Let  no  considerations 

to  Finsbury  Square,  to  see  Dr.  Arnold,  and  I of  pecuniary  interest  keep  him  here.     And  that 

Do  you  think  him  very  ill,  Mr.  Allen!'  she  J  is  very  disinterested  advice,  Mrs.  Halliburton,' 
abruptly  broke  off'.  l  concluded   the  doctor,   laughing,  'f°r>  ln  losing 

'I    do    not,    myself.     Carrington- Did    you  '  you,  I  lose  both  friends  and  patients.' 

knovvOie  had  been  to  Dr.  Carrington?'  asked  Mr.  )  .lane  went  out.  Those  ominous  words  were 
Allerrfllmost  fearing  he  might  be  betraying  se- :  still  ringing  in  her  ears— 'his  only  chance  for  life.' 
crets_  She  put  her  self-control  in  force,  and  did  not 

'I  know  all  about  it.  I  know  what  the  doctor  j  go  to  meet  Mr.  Halliburton.  She  returned  home 
said.  Do  you  think  Dr.  Carrington  was  mis-  ;  and  took  effher  things,  and  gave  what  attention 
taken?'  ',  she  could  to  Jane's  lessons.     But  none  can  tell 

'In  a  measure.  There's  no  doubt  the  lungs  are  ;  the  suspense  that  was  agitating  her:  the  erer- 
affected,  but  I  believe  not  to  the  grave  extent  as- ;  restless  glances  she  cast  to  the  window,  to  see  him 
sumed  by  Dr.  Carrington.'  (pass.     By-and-by  she  went  and  stood  at  it. 

•He  assumed,  then  that  they  were  affected  to  a  ;  At  last  she  saw  him  coming  along  in  the  dis- 
grave  extent?'  she  hastily  repeated,  her  heart  :  tance.  She  would  have  liked  to  fly  to  meet  him — 
beating  faster.  to  say,  What  is  the  news  ?  but  she  did  not.   More1 

'I  though^  you  said  yo  i  knew  all  about  it,  Mrs.  ;  patience,  and  then,  when  he  came  in  at  the  fronf 
Halliburton?'  i  door,  she  quitted  the  room  she  was  in,  and  wetit 

'Soldo.  He  may  possibly  not  have  told  me  )  with  him  ir.to  the  drawing-room,  her  face  as  white 
the  very  worst  ssid  by  Dr.   Carrington;  but  he  J  as  a  sheet. 

told  me  quite  sufficient.  Mr.  Allen,  you  tell  me —  i  He  saw  how  agitate Uy  anxious  she  was,  strive 
do  you  think  that  there  is  a  chance  of  his  re-  (  as  she  would  for  apparent  calmness.  He  stood 
covery  f '  look  ng  at  her  with  a  smile. 

'Most  certainly  I  do,'  warmly  replied  the  sur-  ;  'Well,  Jane,  it  is  not  so  very  formidable,  after 
geon.     'Every  chance,  Mrs.  Halliburton.     I  see  'all.'  ^ 

no  reason  whatever  why  he  should  cot  keep  as  I  Her  face  grew  hot,  and  her  heart  bounded  on. 
well  as  he  is  now,  and  live,  for  years,  provided  ,  'What  does  Dr.  Arnold  say?  You  know,  Edgar, 
he  takes  care  of  himself.  It  appears  that  Dr.  ,  you  promised  me  the  truth  without  disguise.' 
Carrington  very  strongly  urged  his  removing  to  ',  'You  shall  have  it,  Jane.  Dr.  Arnold's  opinion 
the  country;  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  '  of  me  is  not  unfavourable.  That  the  lungs  are  to 
his  only  chance  fjy-  life — and  in  that  1  think  he  \  a  certain  extent  affected,  is  indisputable,  and  he 
went  too  far  again.  Not  out  that  the  country  >  thinks  they  have  been  so  for  some  time.  But  he 
would  do  for  him  what  London  will  not.'  ,  sees  nothing  to  indicate  present  danger  to  life. 

'You   deem   that  he   ought  to  remove  to   ihe    He  believes  that  I  may  make  an  old  man  yet.' 
country?'  she  inquired,  giving  no  token  of  the        Jane    breathed    freely.     A   word    of  earnest 
sinking  terror  those  incautious   words   brought  '  thanks  went  up  from  her  heart, 
her— 'his  only  chancI  for  life.'  'With  proper  regimen— ho  has  given  me  cer- 

'I  do.  If  it  be  possible  for  him  to  manage  his  i  tain  rules  for  living — and  pure  air  and  warm  sun- 
affairs  so  as  to  get  away,  I  should  say,  let  him  do  I  shine,  he  considers  that  I  have  really  little  to  fear, 
so  by  all  means.'  ,\  told  you,  Jane,  those  insurance  doctors  make 

'It  must  be  done,  you  know,  Mr.  Allen,  if  it  be    the  worst  of  things.' 
essential.'  'Dr.  Arnold,  then,  recommends  the  country?' 

'In  my  judgment,  it  should  be  done.  Many  and  observed  Jane,  paying  no  heed  to  the  last  remark, 
many  a  time  I  have  said  to  him  myself,  "It's  a  ;  'Very  strongly.  Nearly  as  strongly  as  Dr.  Car- 
pity  but  you  could  be  away  from  this  heavy  Lon- !  rington.' 

don  !"  The  fogs  affect  him,  and  the  smoke  af-  i  Jane  lifted  her  eyes  to  her  husband's  face.  'Dr. 
fects  him— the  air  altogether  affects  him:  and  I }  Carrington  said,  you  know,  that  it  was  your  only 
only  wonder  it  has  not  told  on  him  before.     As  \  chance  for  life.' 

Dr.  Carrington  observed  to  him,  there  are  some  j  'Not  quite  as  bad  as  that,  Jane,'  he  returned, 
constitutions  which  somehow  will  not  thrive  S  never  supposing  but  he  must  himself  have  let  the 
here.'  j  remark  slip,  and  wondering  how  he  came  to  do 

Mrs.  Halliburton  rose  with  a  sigh.  'I  am  glad  1  so.  'What  Dr.  Carrington  said  was  th  t  "t  was 
you  do  not  think  so  veiy  ill  of  him,'  she  breathed.  I  London  versus  life.'  ' 

'1  do  not  think  ill  of  him  at  all,'  was  the  sur-        'It  is  the  same  thing,  Edgar,     ^nd  >.  t 

geon *s  answer.    <I  confess  that  he  is  not  strong,'  is  to  be  done?    Of  course  we  have  n"0^™  ** 
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ive;  into  the  country  we  must  go.     The  question        Jane  thought  the  argument  had  weight, 
"s,  where?'  'And  there's  yet  another  thing,'  continued  Mr. 

•Ay,  that  is  the  question,' he  answered.     'Not    Halliburton.  '  Vou  remember  Peach  ?' 
mly  where,  but  what  to  do?  I  cannot  drop  down        'Peach  ? — Peach:'  repeated  Jane,  as  if  unable 
nto  a  fre^h  place,  and  expect  a  teaching  connex-  i  to  recal  the  name. 

on  to  surround  me  at  once,  ail  ready  made,  as  if  'The  young  fellow  that  I  had  so  much  trouble 
t  had  been  waiting  for  me.  But  I  have  not  time  to  :  with,  a  few  years  ago — drilling  him  between  his 
alk  now.  Only  fancy  !  it  is  half-past  ten.'  terms  at  Oxford.    But  for  me,  he  never  would 

Mr.  Halliburton  went  out,  and  Jane  remained,  have  passed  either  his  great  or  his  little  go.  He 
;lued  as  it  were  to  her  chair.  A  hundred  perplex- ;  did  get  plucked  the  first  time  he  went  up.  You 
ng  plans  and  schemes  were  already  working  in  ;  naust  remember  him,  Jane:  he  has  often  taken 
ler  brain,  tea  with  us  here.' 

'Oh,  yes — yes  !    I  remember  him  now.  Charley 
^ Peach.' 

'Well,  he  has  recently  been  appointed  to  a  mi- 
CHAPTLK.  IX.  nor  canonry  jn  tjiat  same  cathedral,'  resumed  Mr. 

looking  out  for  a  hohe.  Halliburton.     'Dr.  Jacobs  told  me  of  it  the  other 

[  day.    Now,  lam  quite  sure  that  Peach  would  be 

:   The  plans  and  schemes  continued  to  work  in    delighted  to  say  a  word  for  me,  or  to  put  any 

Mrs.  Halliburton's  brain  for  days  and  days  to  ;  thing  in  my  way.  That  is  another  reason  why  1 

some.  Many  and  many  an  anxious  consultation  /  am  inclined  to  go  there.' 

lid  she  and  her  husband  hold— where  should  they  ;      q  SUpp0se  the  town  is  a  healthy  one?' 

-;o?  what  should  they  do  ?  That  it  was  necessary  ;      cAy>  tnat  ;t  jg.  an<j  it  is  seated  in  one  of  the 

o  do  something,  and  speedily,  events  proved,  in-   mo3t  charming  of  our  counties.     There'll  be  no 

dependent  of  what  had  been  said  by  the  doctors.  ;  London  fogs  or  smoke  there.' 

3efore  another  mouth  had  passed  over  his  head,  ;      «Then,  JSdgar,  led  us  decide  upon  it.' 

Vlr.  Halliburton  had  become  so  much  worse  that  ■      <Yes,  I  think  so— unless  we  should  hear  of  an 

-ie  had  to  resign  his  post  at  King's  College.    But,  ,  opening  elsewhere  that  may  promise  better.    Wc 

o   the  hopeful  minds  of  himself  and  Jane,  the  j  must  get  away  DV  Mid-summer,  if  we  can,  or  soon 

country  change  was  to  bring  its  panacea  for  all  ,  after  jt.    It  will  be  sharp  work,  though.' 

lis.  They  had  grown  to  anticipate  it  with  enthu-  >      <What  trouble  it  will  be  to  pack  the  furniture! ' 

>iasm.  ',  she  exclaimed. 

His  thoughts  naturally  ran  upon  teaching,  as  ;;      'Pack  what  furniture,  Jane?     We  must  sell  the 

lis  continued  occupation.     He  knew  nothing  of  \  furniture.' 

my  other.     All  England  was  before  him;  and  he  >      <geu  the  furniture !'  she  uttered,  aghast. 

lUpeosed  he  might  obtain  a  living  at  it,  wherever        .,„     ,         .,         ,,  ,     .     ,  ,     .,     „ 

yf  b  ,  .  '       My  dear,  it  would  never  do  to  take  the  furni- 

.ie  might  go.  Such  testimonials,  as  his,  were  not    ture    Jt  wouJd  cogt  ag  muoh  near)y  ag  jf  .,  worth> 

met  with,  every  day.  His  cousin  Julia  was  mar- ;  There,s  no  knowing>  either>  how  long  it  might  be 
•ied  to  a  gentleman  of  some  local  influence  (as  ,  upon  the  road)  Qr  ^  d  e  u  might  get>     j  ex_ 

Mr.  Halliburton  had  understood,)  in  the  city  of;  pect  u  wou]d  have  tQ  gQ      iDC;pa„y  by  water.- 

pwhich  they  werejresidents,  the  chief  town  of  one  ,      <By  water ,,  cded  cried  Mrg  Halliburton. 

of  the  midland  counties;  and  a  thought  crossed  ; 

.-,.,  ,    .,       -t     •  t.       »u„,      'I  fancy  so — by  barge,  I  mean.     Jhe  wagons 

us  mind  more  than  once,  whether  it  might  not  be  <,  J  J         °      ,  .       ,     , 

svell  to  fix  upon  that  same  town  to  settle  in.  i  wou!d  not  take  ll>  excePe  h?  Pay,nS  h,Sh]y-    A 

'They  might  be  able  to  recommend  me,  you  5  greatdeal  of  the  heavy  country  traffic  is  done  by 

see,  Jane,'  he  observed  to  his  wife,  one  evening  !  water-    Tbis  furniture  is  old,  Jane,  most  of  it, 

:hat  they  were  sitting  together,  after  the  children    and  wil1  not  bear  the  kn°cking  about  of  rough 

'were  in  bed.     'Not  that  I  should  much  like  ask-  :  traveling.     Consider  how  many  years  your  father 

"ing  any  favour  of  Julia.'  and  molLer  had  [t  in  use-' 

'Why  not?' said  Jane.  'Then  what  should  we  do  for  furniture  when 

'Because  she  is  not  a  pleasant  person  to  ask  a    wc  Set  there  '■   asked  Jane- 
favour  of:  it  is  many  years  since  I  saw  her,  but  I        'Buy  new  with  the  money  we  receive  from  the 
well  remember  that.    Another  reason  why  I  feel    sale  of  this.  I  have  been  reflecting  upon  it  a  good 
inclined  to  that  place  is,  that  it  is  a  cathedral    deal,  Jane,  and  I  fancy  it  will  be  the  best  plan, 
town.  Cathedral  towns  gather  many  of  the  higher  \  However,  if  you  hold  by  this  old  furniture,  we 

"order  of  the  clergy  in  them;  learning  is  sure  to  \  must  take  it.' 

be  respected,  to  find  its  weight  there,  should  it  do  Jane  looked  round  upon  it.  She  did  hold  by 
,so  nowhere  else.  Consequently  there  would  be  a  ';  the  time-used  furniture ;  but  she  knew  how  old  it 

'  Jield  for  classical  teaching.'  wag,  and  was  willing  to  do  whatever  might  be 
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best.  A  vision  came  into  her  mind  of  fresh, clean,  gulfed.  Scarcely.  A  man  dying — as  he  knew 
bright  furniture,  and  it  looked  pleasant  in  the  im-  he  was — would  be  unlikely  to  cry  over  that  now. 
aginary  vista.  'It  would  certainly  be  agreat  deal    Ample  competence  had  remained  to  him,  and  he 


to  pack  and  carry,'  she  acknowledged.  'And  some 
of  it  is  not  worth  :*.. 

'And  it  would  be  more  than  we  shouid  want,' 
resumed  Mr.  Hal.iburton.  "Wherever  we  go,  we 
must  be  content  with  a  small  house:  at  any  rate, 
at  first.  But  it  will  be  time  enough  to  go  into 
these  practical  details,  Jane,  when  we  shall  haTe 
fixed  finally  upon  what  is  to  be  our  destination." 

*Oh,  Ed^rar !  I  shall  be  so  sorry  to  take  the 
boys  from  King's  College.' 

'Jane/  he  said,  a  haggard  sort  of  pain  crossing 
his  lace  as  he  spoke,  'there  are  so  many  thirjgs 
connected  with  it  altogether  that  cause  me  sor- 
row, that  my  only  resource  is  not  to  thick  upon 
them.  I  might  be  tempted  to  repine — to  ask  in  a 
spirit  of  rebellion  why  this  affliction  should  have 
come  upon  us.  It  is  God's  decree,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  submit  as  patiently  as  I  can.' 

'It  was  her  duty  also:  and  she  knew  it  as  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  her  weary  brow  A  weary, 
weary  brow  from  henceforth,  that  of  Jar.e  Halli- 
burton : 


CHAPTER  X. 


A     DTI  KG     BET 


had  neither  son  nor  daughter  to  inherit.  Hark! 
what  is  it  that  he  is  "murmuring  between  ha 
parched  lips,  to  tie  accompaniment  of  ha 
clenched  hands : 

'I  see  it  all  now:  I  see  it  all:  Wfciie  we  art 
buoyed  up  with  health  and  strength,  we  continue 
hard,  selSsh,  obstinate  in  our  wickedness.  Bat 
when  death  comes,  we  awake  to  our  error;  and 
death  has  come  tome,  and  I  tare  awoke  to  mine.* 
Why  did  1 turn  him  out  like  a  dog  r  He  had  nei- 
ther kith  nor  kit;,  and  I  sent  hitn  adrift  on  the 
world,  to  right  with  it,  or  to  starve  :  He  was  the 
only  child  of  my  sister,  and  she  was  gone.  She 
and  I  were  of  the  same  father  and  mother;  we 
shared  the  sante  meals  in  childhood,  the  same 
home,  the  same  piay,  the  same  hopes.  She. 
wrote  to  rae  when  she  was  dying,  as  I  am  dying 
now:  "Richard,  should  my  poor  boy  be  left 
fatherless — for  my  husband's  health  seems  to  be 
failing — be  you  his  kind  friend  and  protector  for 
Helen's  sake,  ard  may  HeaTen  bless  you  for  it  r"* 
And  I  scofed  at  the  injunction  when  the  boy  of- 
fended me,  and  turned  him  out.  Shall  I  kmtt  to 
ansicer  /or  it  ? ' 

The  last  anxious  doubt  was  uttered  more  audi- 
bly than  the  rest;  it  escaped  from  his  lips  with  a 
groan  of  pain.  A  woman  who  was  dozing  over 
the  fire,  started  up. 

'Did  you  call,  master? 

'No-     Go  out  and  leave  me.' 

'But ! 

'Go  out  and  leave  me,'  he  repeated,  with  an 
anger  little  fitted  to  his  position.  And  the  wo- 
man was  speeding  from  the  room,  when  he  caught 
at  the  curtain,  and  called  her  back. 

•Are  they  not  come :' 

'Not  yet,  sir.     But,  with  this  heavy  fall,  it% 

not  to  be  wondered  at.    The  highways  Must  be 

With  good  roads  they  might 


Ik  a  handsome  chamber  of  a  handsome  house 
in  Birmingham,  tn  old  man  lay  dying.  He  had 
been  for  most  of  his  life  engaged  in  extensive 
wholesale  business — nad  achieved  le-cai  pos'tion, 
had  accumulated  moderate  wealth.  But  neither 
wealth  nor  position  can  ensure  peace  to  a  death- 
bed; and  the  old  man  lay  on  Lis,  groaning  over 
the  past. 

The  season  was  that  cf  mid-winter.  Xot  the 
winter  following  the  intended  removal  of  Mr. 
Halliburton  from  London,  as  spoken  of  in  the  last '  almost  impassable 
chapter,  but  the  winter  preceding  it — for  it  is  ne- '  have  been  here  hours  ago. ' 
cessarv  to  take  you  back  a  little.  A  hard,  sharp,  She  went  out  He  lay  back  on  his  pillow:  his 
white  "day  in  January;  and  the  fire  was  piled  up  eyes  vude  open,  but  wearirg  the  same  dreamy 
on  high  in  the  sick  chamber,  and  the  large  flakes  look.  Tou  may  be  wondering  who  he  is;  though 
of  snow  piled  themselves  up  outside  on  the  frames  you  probably  guess,  for  you  have  heard  of  him 
of  the  windows,  and  beat  against  the  panes  of  once  before  as  Mr.  Cooper,  the  uncle  who  dis- 
glass.     The  room  vras  fitted  up  with  every  com-   carded  Edgar  Halliburton. 

fort  that  the  most  fastidious  invalid  could  desire:  I  must  give  you  just  a  few  words  of  retrospect 
and  yet,  I  say,  nothing  seemed  to  bring  comfort  Richard  Cooper  was  the  eldest  of  three  children; 
to  tie  invalid  lying  there.  His  hands  were  the  others  were  a  brother  and  a  sister:  Richard, 
clenching  themselves  as  in  mortal  agony;  his  eyes  Alfred,  and  Helen.  Alfred  and  Helen  both  mar- 
were  apparently  watching  the  falling  of  the  curl-  ■  ried;  Richard  never  did  marry.  It  was  somewhat 
ing  snow.  The  eyes  saw  it  not:  in  reality  th«T  J  sinSular  &**  *&*  brother  and  the  sister  should 
were  cast  back  to  where  his  mind  was — the  past  j  both  die,  each  leaving  an  orphan;  and  that  the 

What  could  it  be  that  was  troubling  him?  Was;  orphans  should  find  a  home  in  the  house  of  their 
it  that  loss  of  money,  only  two  years  ago,  by  s  uncle,  Richard.  Julia  Cooper,  the  brother's  or- 
which  the  one-half  of  bis  strings  had  been  eaiphaDt  was  the  first  to  come  to  it,  a  long  while  be- 
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fore  Edgar  Halliburton  came.  Helen  had  mar-1,  They  went  on  at  once  to  the  sick  chamber, 
jried  the  Rev.  William  Halliburton,  and  she  died  '  Every  sense  of  the  dying  man  appeared  to  be  on 
at  his  rectory  in  Devonshire— sending  that  ear-  the  alert.  His  hands  were  holding  back  the  cur- 
nest  prayer  to  her  brother  Richard  which  you  have  tain,  his  eyes  were  strained*on  the  room's  en- 
just  heard  him  utter.  A  little  while,  and  her  :  trance.  'Why  have  you  been  so  long?'  he  cried 
husband,  the  rector,  was  also  dead;  and  then  it  ;  in  a  voice  of  strength  that  they  were  surprised  to 
was   that  Edgar  went  to  his   Uncle  Richard's. !  hear. 

Fortunate  for  these  two  orphan  children,  it  ap-  [  'Dear  uncle,'  said  Mrs.  Dare,  bending  over  the 
peared  to  be,  that  their  uncle  had  not  married; ;  bed,  and  clasping  the  feeble  hands,  'we  started 
that  he  could  give  them  a  good  home.  ;  the  very  moment  that  the  letter  came.     But  we 

A  good  home  he  did  give  them.  Julia  left  it ',  could  not  get  along— the  roads  are  dreadfully 
first,  to  become  the  wife  of  Anthony  Dare,  a  so- ;  heavy.' 

licitor  in  extensive  practice  in  a  distant  city.  She  ;'  'Master,'  whispered  a  servant  in  the  invalid's 
married  him  very  soon  after  her  cousin  Edgar  f  ear, 'be  we  to  go  now  for  Lawyer  Weston?' 
came  to  his  uncle's.  And  it  was  subsequent  to  :  'No,  there's  no  need,'  was  the  prompt  answer, 
the  marriage  of  Julia,  that  Edgar  was  discarded  j  'Anthony  Dare,  you  are  a  lawyer,'  continued 
and  turned  adrift.  Years,  many  years^  had  gone  ;  Mr.  Cooper;  'you'll  do  what  I  want  done  as  well 
by  since  then;  and  here  lay  Richard  Cooper,  i  as  another.  Will  you  do  it?' 
stricken  for  death  and  repenting  of  the  harsh-  'Anything  you  please,  sir,'  was  Mr.  Dare's 
ness,  which  he  had  not  repented  of,  or  sought  to  ;  reply. 

atone  for,  all  through  those  long  years.  Ah,  my  j  'Sit  you  down,  then;  Julia,  sit  you  down.  You 
friends!  whatsoever  there  may  lie  upon  our  con-  '•  may  be  hungry  and  thirsty  after  your  journey; 
sciences,  however  we  may  have  contrived  to  ig-  j  but  you  must  wait.  The  life's  not  ebbing  out  of 
nore  it  during  our  busy  lives,  be  assured  that  it  j  you,  as  it  is  out  of  me.  We'll  get  this  matter 
will  find  us  out  on  our  death-bed  !  I  over,  that  my  mind  may  be  so  far  at  rest;  and 

Richard  Cooper  lay  back  on  his  pillow,  his  then  you  can  eat  and  drink  of  the  best  that  my 
eyes  wide  open  .with  their  inward  tribulation. ;  house  affords.  I  am  in  mortal  pain,  Anthony 
'■Who  knows  but  there'd  be  time  yet?'  he  sud-JDare.' 

'denly  murmured.  And  the  thought  appeared  to  J  Mrs.  Dare  was  silently  removing  some  of  her 
excite  his  mind  and  flush  his  cheek,  and  he  lifted  'outer  wrapperings,  and  whispering  with  the  ser- 
his  hand  and  grasped  the  bell-rope,  rineing  it  so  J  vant  at  the  extremity  of  the  roomy  chamber;  but 
loudly  as  to  bring  two  servants  to  the  room.  {Mr.  Dare,  who  had  taken  off  his  great-coat  and 

'Go  up,  one  of  you,  to  Lawyer  Westot/s,'  he  'hat  in  the  hall,  continued  to  stand  by  the  sick 
'uttered.     'Bring  him  back  with  you.     Tell  him  I   bed. 

'want  to  alter  my  will,  and  that  there  may  be  J     'I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  sir,' he  said,  in  reply  to 
time  yet.     Don't  send — one  of  you  go,'  he  re- !  Mr.    Cooper's    concluding    sentence.     'Can  the 
peated,  in  a  tone  of  agonizing  entreaty.     'Bring    medical  men  afford  you  no  relief?' 
him;  bring  him  back  !'  j     'It  is  pain  of  mind,  Anthony  Dare,  not  pain  of 

As  the  echo  of  his  voice  died  away,  there  came  j  body.     That  pain  has  passed  from  me.    I'd  have 
;  a  loud  summons  at  the  street  door,  as  of  a  hasty    sent  for  you  and  Julia  before,  but  I  did  not  think 
;  arrival.     'Master,'  cried  one  of  the  maids,  'they    until  yesterday  that  the  end  was  so  near.     Never 
be  come  at  last !    I  thought  I  heard  a  carriage  j  let  a  man  be  guilty  of  injustice  !'  broke  forth  Mr. 
;  drawing  up  amid  the  snow.'  Cooper,  vehemently.     'Or  let  him  know  that  it 

s  'Who's  come  ?'  he  asked  in  some  confusion  of  j  will  come  home  to  him  to  trouble  his  dying  bed.' 
!;mind.     'Weston's  come?'  'What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?'  questioned  Mr. 

j     'Not  him,  sir:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dare,'  replied  the    Dare. 

j.  servant,  as  she  hurried  out.  \     'If  you  will  open  that  bureau,  you'll  find  pen 

Julia,  come  here:  and  see 


A  lady  and  gentleman  were  getting  out  of  a^and  ink  and  paper, 
i  coach  at  the  door.     A  tall  man,  very  tall,  with  \  that  we  are  alone.' 


k  "juauu  ai  me  aoor.  a  tan  man,  very  ian,  wmi  i 
s  handsome  features,  but  an  unpleasantly  free  ex-  \  The  servant  left  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Dare  came 
„  pression  of  countenance.  The  lady  was  tall  also,  f  forward,  divested  of  her  cloaks.  She  wore  a 
„  stout  and  fair,  with  an  imperious  look  in  her  lit- j  handsome  dark-blue  satin  dress,  (much  the  fash- 
I,  tie  turned-up  nose.  'Are  we  in  time?'  the  latter1  ion  at  that  i'i0e,)  with  a  good  deal  of  rich  white 
(  asked  of  the  servants.  J  lace  about  it,  a  heavy  gold  chain,  and  some  very 

!),  'It's  nearly  as  much  as  can  be  said,  ma  am,' ;  showy  jewellery  of  amethysts,  set  in  gold.  The 
.;  was  the  answer.  'But  he  has  roused  up  in  the  ;  jewellery  was  real,  however,  not  sham;  but  alto- 
'  last  hour,  and  is  growing  excited.    The  doctors  J  gether  her  attire  looked   somewhat  out  of  place 

thought  it  might  be  so:  that  he'd  not  continue  in  \  for  a  death  chamber. 

the  lethargy  to  the  last/  The  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close.     What 


:?3 

with  that  and  the  thick  atmosphere  outside,  the 
chamber  had  grown  dim.  Mr.  Dare  disposed  the 
writing  materials  on  a  small  round  table  at  the 
invalid's  elbow,  and  then  looked  towards  the  dis- 
tant window. 

'I  fear  I  cannot  see,  sir,  without  a  light.' 

'Call  for  it,  Julia,'  said  the  invalid. 

A  lamp  was  brought,  and  placed  on  the  table, 
so  that  its  rays  should  not  affect  those  eyes  so 
soon  to  close  to  all  earthly  light.  And  Mr.  Dare 
waited,  pen  in  hand. 

'I  have    been  hard    and   wilful.'  began  Mr. 
Cooper,  putting  up  his  trembling  hands.     'I  have 
been  obdurate,  and  selfish,  and  unjust;  and  now  ''  '^' 
it  is  keeping  peace  from  me—'  j      Mf_   Dare   ]ooked    hastily    up      Nothi       waj 

'But  in  what  way,  derfr  uncle  ?'•  softly  put  in  j  darkenJ        h(j  roomj  gaye  th(J  gI.aduall    increa, 
Mrs.  Dare;  and  it  may  be  as  well  remarked  thai  <  j        ,oom  of  evening. 

whenever  Mrs.  Dare   attempted  to  speak  softly  >  .... 

,,..,..  .  j  i    i  .       ,  j(      'My  siiiht  is  growing  dim,  then,  said  the  inva- 

and  kindly,  it  seemed  to  bear  an  unnatural  sound  \  J     J  £  6         '  ' 

to  other's  ears.  |  lid-     'Llsten  to  me>  both  of  J011-     l  charge  you, 

'In  what  way  ? — why,    with  regard   to  Edgar 

Halliburton,'  said  Mr.  Cooper,  the  drops  break-  ! 

iog  out  upon  hi3  brow.     'In  seeking  to  follow  the  \ 

calling  marked  out  for  him  by  his  father,  he  only  i 
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'1  wish  you  both  to  listen  to  me.  1  cannot  dii 
with  this  injustice  unrepaired.  I  have  made  mj 
will  in  Julia's  favour.  It  is  all  left  to  her,  saves 
few  trifles  to  my  servants.  When  the  proper!] 
comes  to  be  realized,  there'll  be  at  least  sixteei 
thousand  pounds,  and  but  for  that  late,  mad  spec 
illation  I  entered  into,  ahere  would  have  been 
nearer  forty  thousand.' 

He  paused.  But  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Dare 
answered. 

'You  are  a  lawyer,  Anthony,  and  could  draw 
up  a  fresh  will.  But  there's  no  time,  1  say.  What 
is  darkening  the  room  ?'  he  abruptly  broke  off  to 


did  his  duty,  and  I  should  have  seen  it  in  that 
light  then,  but  for  my  own*obstinate  pride  and 
self-will.  I  did  wrong  to  discard  him — I  have 
done  wrong  ever  since,  in  keeping  him  from  me, 
in  refusing  to  be  reconciled.  Are  you  listening, 
Anthony  Dare?' 
'Certainly,  sir.  I  hear.' 


Anthony  and  Julia  Dare,  that  you  divide  this 
money  with  Edgar  Halliburton.  G-ive  him  bis 
full  share — the  half,  even  to  a  farthing.  Will 
ycu  do  so,  An'.hony  Dare  r' 

'Yes,  I  will,  sir.' 

'Be  it  so.  I  charge  you  both  solemnly — do  not 
fail.  If  you  would  lay  up  peace  for  the  time 
when  you  shall  come  to  be  where  I  am — do  not 
fail.  There's  no  time  legally  to  do  what  is  right, 
I  feel  that  there  is  not.  Ere  the  deed  could  be 
!  drawn  up,  I  should  be  gone,  and  could  not  s 


•Julia,  I  say  that  there  was  no  reason  for  my  j  it    But  i  leave  the  charge  upon  you— the  solemn 


turning  him  away.  There  has  been  no  reason 
for  my  keeping  him  away.  I  have  refused  to  be 
reconciled — I  have  sent  back  his  letters  uno- 
pened— I  have  held  him  at  contemptuous  defiance. 
When  I  heard  that  he  had  married,  ]  cast  harsh 
words  to  him,  because  he  had  not  solicited  my 
consent,  though  I  was  aware  all  the  while  that  1 
had  given  him  no  opportunity  lo  solicit  it — that  1 
had  harshly  refused  all  overtures,  all  intercourse. 


charge.  The  half  of  my  money  belongs  of  right 
j  to  Edgar  Halliburton;  Julia  has  only  claim  to  the 
j  other  half.  Be  careful  how  you  divide  it;  jot 
)  are  sole  executor,  Anthony  Do  re.  Have  you  got 
j  your  paper  ready  ?' 
)      'Yes,  sir.' 

j      'Then  just  dot  down  a  few  words,  as  I  dictate, 
j  and  1  will  sign  them.     'I,  Richard  Cooper,  dore- 

pent  of  my  injustice  to  my  dear  nephew,  Edgar 


1  cast  harsh  words  to  his  wife,  knowing  her  not.  [  Halliburton.  And  I  do  desire,  by  this  ray  last 
But  I  see  my  error  now.  Do  you  see  it,  Julia  ?  j  act  on  my  death-bed,  to  bequeath  to  him  the  half 
Do  you  see  it,  Anthony  Dare?' 

'Would  you  like  to  have  him  sent  for,  sir  ?'  sug- 
gested Mr.  Dare. 


!  of  the  money  and  property  I  shall  die 
!  of;  and  I  charge  Anthony  Dare,  the  executor  of 
;  my  will,  to  carry  out  this  act  and  wish  as  strictlj 
'It  is  too  late.     He  could  not  get  here  in  time,  j  as  though  it  were  a  formal  and  legal  one.    I  de- 
1  don't  know,  either,  where  he  lives  in  London,  J  sire  that  whatever  I  shall  die  possessed  of,  save 

Do  you?'— booking  i  the  bequests  to  my  servants,  may  be  equally  di- 

,,..,    ,  ,   ,  J  vided  between  my  nephew  Edgar  and  my  niece 

'Oh  dear,  no,'  she  replied,  with  a  slightly  con-  j  Julia.' 

temptuou3  gesture  of  the  shoulders.     A's  much  as  j 

to  imply  that  to  know  the  address  of  her  cousin! 

Edgar  was  quite  beneath  her. 


or  what  his  address  may  be. 
at  his  niece. 


'No,  he  could  not  get  here,'  repeated  the  dying 
man,  whilst  Mrs.  Dare  wiped  the  dews  that  had 
gathered  on  his  pallid  and  wrinkle«'  brow. 

'Julia!  Anthony!  Anthony  Dare  1' 

'Sir,  what  is  it" 


The  dying  man  paused. 

'1  think  that's  all  that  need  be  said  '  he  ob- 
served. 'Have  you  finished  writing  it  Anthony 
Dare  ?'  '       ' 

j      Mr.  Dare  wrote  fast  and  quiolcly,  and  was  fi, 
!  isning  the  last  words  then. 
I      'It  is  written,  sir.' 
{     'Read  it.' 
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Mr.  Dare  proceeded  to  do  so.    Short  as  the  ;     'Has  he  signed  the  paper?'  Mrs.  Dare  whis- 
time  was  which   it   took  to  accomplish  this,  the  j  pered  to  her  husband. 


old  man  had  fallen  into  a  doze  ere  it  was  cor*clu> 


tell  which  it  was;  but,  in  leaning  over  him,  he 
woke  up  with  a  start 


He  shook  his  head  in  the  negative,  and  pointed 


ded — a  doie  or  a  partial  stupor.     They  could  not   to  it.    It  was  Ijing  on  the  bed,  just  as  Mrs   Dare 


had  left  it.     Mrs.   Dare  caught  it  up  from  any 
prying  eyes  that  mfght  be  about,  folded  it,  and 


'I  can't  die  with  this  injustice  unrepaired  !'  he    held  it  securely  in  her  hand, 
cried,  his  memory  evidently  ignoring  what  had  <     ij]e  wju  wake  up  again  presently,  and  can  sign 
just  been  done.     'Anthony  Dare,  your  wife  has  j  ;t  then,'  observed  Mr.  Dare,  just  as  a  gentle  ring 
no  right  to  all  nr,  money.     I  shall  leave  half  of !  wa3  heard  at  the  house  door, 
it  to  Edgar.    I  want  you  to  write  it  down.'  j     ,It>g  the  doclor>>  Baid  the  servant;  'I  know  his 

'It  is  done, sir;  this  is  the  paper.'  5  ring.' 

'Where?  where?     Why  don't  you  get  a  light        gut  the  old  man  never  did  sign  the  paper,  and 
in  the  room?    It's  pitch  dark.    This— is  this  it?' )  never  woke  up  again.     He  lay  in  a  state  of  leth- 
as  Mr.  Dare  put  it  into  his  hand.     'Now,  mind,"  >  jrgy  throughout  the  night.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daro 
he  added,  his  tone  changing  to  one  of  solemn  en-  {  matched  by  his  bedside;  the  servants  watched; 
joinder,   'mind   you   act  upon  it.     Julia  has  no  j  ind  the  doctors  came  in  at  intervals.     But  there  , 
right  to  more  than  her  half  share;  she  must  noi  /  .^a3  Do  change  in   his   state,  until  the  last  great 
take  more.     Money  kept  by  wrong,  acquired  by  /f  change.     It  occurred  at  daybreak;  and  when  the 
injustice,  never  prospers.     It  would  not  bring  jou  /neighbours  opened  their  windows  to  the  cold  and 
good,  it  would  not  bring  a  blessing.     Give  Edgar  ^  rhe  snow,  the  house  of  Richard  Cooper  remained 
his  legal  half;  and  give  him  his  old  uncle's  love  ;  closed.     Death  was  within  it. 
and  contrition.     Tell  him,  if  the  past  could  come  > 
over  again,  there  should  be  no  estrangement  be-  '• 
tween  us.  < 

He  lay  panting  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  ) 
spoke  again,  the   paper  having  fallen  unnoticed  '  CHAPTER  XI. 

from  his  hand.  >' 

?  HELSTONLEIQH. 

'Julia,  when  you  see  Edgar's  wife — Did  I  sign  j  ' 

that  p. per?' he  broke  off.  '/     I  believe  that  most  of  the  numerous  readers 

•No,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Dare;  'will  you  sign  it  i  of  my  last  story,  'The  Channings'—  and  that  they 
nowr'  \  were  very  numerous  I  am   happy  to  know — will 

'Ay.  But  signed  or  not  signed,  you'll  equally  j  not  like  this  storJ  the  less>  because  its  scene  Is 
act  upon  it.  I  don't  put  it  forth  as  a  legal  docu-{  'aid  in  the  same  place,  Helstonleigh.  To  those 
ment;  I  suppose  it  would,  not,  in  this  informal  <  wh°  feel  inclined  to  raise  a  cabal,  I  can  only  an- 
state,  stand  good  in  law.  It  is  but  a  reminder  to  swer  that  there  was  no  help  for  it.  There  is  no 
you,  Anthony  Dare,  that  you  may  not  forget  my  \  help  for  it  in  a  double  sense— for  their  caballing, 
wishes.     Hold   me   up  in   bed,   and  have  lights  i  or  for  my  choosing  Helstonleigh  as  the  scene  of 

brought.'  i  this  second  story. 

Anthony  Dare  drew  the  curtain  back,  and  the  /     I  relate  to  you,  as  you  may  have  already  dis- 

rays  of  the  lamp   flashed  upon  the  dying  man.  ( covered,  a  great  deal  of  truth — of  actual  past 
,Mr.  Dare  looked  for  a  book  to  put  the  paper  on  j  events — combined  and  seasoned   with  fiction.     I 

while  it  was  signed.  ;' can  only  do  this  from  my  own  personal  experi- 

t     'I  want  light,'  came  again  from  the  bed, in  a i ence,  by  taking  you   to   the   scenes  and  places 

pleading  tone.     'Julia,  why  don't  you  tell  them  \  *here  1  haTe  li7ed  or  been-     But'  save  that  the 

to  bring  in  the  lamp  ?'  '  Place  named  is  the  same,  the  stories  are  entirely 

;     'The  lamp  is  here,  uncle;  it  is  close  to  you.'        -separate  and  distinct. 

•     'Then  there's  no  oil  in  it,' he  cried.    'You  have       It  was  necessary  to  mention  this,  lest  upon  see- 
;!et  the  oil  burn  down.     Juia,  I  will  have  lights  j  ing  the   name,   Helstonleigh,  you    should   take 

h*re-     Tell  them  to  bring  the  dinner  lamps;  they  ]  fright,  and    conclude   that    'Mrs.   Halliburton's 

give  the  best  light.     Don't  ring;  go  and  see  that  \  Troubles'  >vas  a  richauJJSe  of  the  old  dish,  'The 
;  they  are  brought.'  \  Channings,'  served  up  again. 

t     Unwilling  to  cross  him,  and  doubting  lest  his  I     Not  so.     Of  this  same  town  of  Helstonleigh 

sight  should   really  havi^  gone,  Mrs.   Dare  went  j  I  could  relate  to  you  volumes.    No  place  in  the 
'out,  and  returned  with  one  of  the  servants  arid  !  world  holds  so  green  a  spot  in  my  memory.    Do 

more  light.     Mr.  Cooper  was  then  lyina;  bark  on   you  remember  the  poem  by  Longfellow — the  one 

his  pillow,  dozing  and  unconscious.  he  has  entitled  'My  Lost  Youth?' 
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'OfUn  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town, 

That  ii  seated  by  the  sea ; 
Often  In  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  street*  of  that  dear  old  town, 
•And  my  youth  comes  back  te  me. 
And  a  verse  of  a  Lapland  Bong 
Is  haunting  my  memory  still ; 
'A  boy',  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts. ' 

'  I  remember  the  gleums  and  glooms  that  dart 

Across  the  schoolboy :»  brain; 
The  song  and  the  silence  In  the  heart, 
That  in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part 
Are  longings  wild  and  Tain. 

And  the  voice  of  that  fitful  eonj 
Singsyon,  and  Is  never  still ; 
'A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.' 

'  There  are  things  of  which  I  may  not  speak ; 

There  are  dreams  that  cannot  die ; 
There  are  thoughts  that  make  the  strong  heart  weak, 
And  bring'a  pallor  into  the  eheek, 
And  a  mist  before  the  eye. 

And  the  words  of  that  fatal  song 
Come  over  me  like  a  chill ; 
'A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts . ' 

1  Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I  meet 

When  I  visit  the  dear  old  town  ; 
But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet, 
And  the  trees  that  o'ershadow  each  well-known  street, 
As  they  balance  up  and  down, 

Are  singing  the  beautiful  song, 
Are  sighing  and  whispering  still ; 
'A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.' 

•And  Deerlng's  woods  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain 
My  heart  goes  baek  to  wander  there, 
And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  were 
I  find  my  lost  youth  again. 

And  the  music  of  that  old  song 
Throbs  in  my  memory  still ; 
'A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.' 


{ 


Those  are  some  of  its  verses.  When  I  was 
requested,  a  short  while  back,  to  supply  a  motto 
for  'The  Channings,'  I  gave  two  of  them.  Whai 
'Deering'  is  to  Longfellow,  'Helstonleigh'  is  to 
me. 

The  Birmingham  stage-coach  came  into  Hel- 
stonleigh one  summer's  night;  and  stopped  at  it.- 
destination,  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  bringing 
with  it  some  London  passengers.  The  line  oi 
rail,  direct  to  Helstonleigh  from  London,  was 
not  then  opened;  and  this  may  serve  to  tell  you 
how  long  it  is  ago.  A  lady  and  a  little  gir 
stepped  from  tbe  inside  of  the  coach,  and  a  gen 
tie  man  and  three  boys  got  down  from  the  outside 
The  latter  we're  soaking.  Amost  immediatel) 
after  quitting  Birmingham,  to  which  place  the 
r»il  had  conveyed  them,  the  rain  had  commenced 
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to  pour  in  torrents,  and  those  outside  received 
full  benefit  of  it.  The  coach  was  crammed,  ln- 
side  and  out,  but  with  the  other  passengers  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  We  have  with  these— they 
were  the  Halliburton!. 

For  the  town  which  Mr.  Halliburton  had  been 
desirous  to    remove    to,    the  one    in    which  hii 
cousin,  Mrs.  Dare,  resided,  was  no  other  than 
!  Helstonleigh. 

Mrs.  Halliburton  drew  a  long  face  when  she 
j  set  eyes  on  her  husband's  condition. 
t     'Edgar,  you  must  be  wet  to  the  skin  ! ' 
j     'Yes,  I  am;  there  was  no  help  for  it.' 
!     'You  should  have  changed  to  the  inside  when  I 
i  wanted  you  to  do  so,'  she  cried,  in  a  voice,  of  dii- 
'  tress.    'You  should  indeed.' 

'And  have  suffered  you  to  take  my  place  on  the 
outside?    Nonsense,  Jane.' 

Jane  took  a  survey  of  the  hotel. 
'We  had  better  remain  here  for  the  night— 
what  do  you  think  ?' 

'Yes,  I  think  we  had,'  he  replied.  'It  is  too 
wet  to  go  about  looking  after  anything  that  might 
be  less  expensive.  Inquire  if  we  can  have  beds, 
Jane,  while  I  see  after  the  luggage.' 

Mrs.  Halliburton  went  in-doors,  leading  Janey, 
and  was  confronted  by  the  bar-maid,  a  smart- 
speaking  young  woman  in  a  smart  cap. 
'Can  we  sleep  here  to-night?'  she  inquired. 
•Yes,  certainly.     How  many  beds  ?' 
'I  will  go  up-stairs  with  you  and  see,'  said  Mrs. 
Halliburton.     'Be  so  kind  as  not  to  put  us  in  your 
;  more  expensive  rooms,'  she  added,  in  a  lower 
|  tone. 

i      The  bar-maid  looked  at  her  from  top  to  toe,  as 
!  it  is  much  in  the  habit  of  bar-maids  to  do,  when 
|  such  a  request  is  preferred.    She  saw  a  lady  in 
j  a  black  silk  dress,  a  cashmere  shawl,  and  a  plain 
)  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  white.     Simple  as 
j  the  attire  was,  quiet  as  was  the  demeanour,  there 
|  was  that  about  Mrs.  Halliburton,  in  her  voice, 
her  accent,  her  bearing  altogether,  which  pro- 
claimed her  the  gentlewoman;  and  the  bar-maid 
condescended  to  be  civil. 

'I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rooms,'  she  said; 
'I'll  call  the  chambermaid.  My  goodness  me! 
Vou  had  better  get  them  wet  things  off,  sir,  unless 


you'd  be  laid  up  with  cold.' 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  surprise,  as  her 
eyes  encountered  Mr.  Halliburton.  He  looked 
taller  and  thinner,  and  handsomer  than  ever;  but 
ne  had  a  hollow  cough  now,  and  his  cheek  was 
Hectic,  and  the  rain  was  dripping  0ff  h 

The  chambermaid    allotted   ih 


Mr. 
wilt 


lm. 

ttalliburton,  after    rubbing    him^lf  ""J' 
towels,  for  he  was  really  wet  tn   tk       , 
into  a  warmed  bed,   and  had  50m  '  g 

supplied   to  him.     Jane,    after    ™     Warm  drinlS 
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they  should  want  for  the  night,  returned  to  the ',  bowed  down,  their  young  hearts  lifted,  never 
sitting-room,  where  her  children  had  been  shown,  /doubting  but  they  were  heard  by  God.  They  had 
A  good-natured  maid,  seeing  the  boys'  clothes  J  been  taught  in  a  good  school.  * 

were  damp,  had  lighted  a  fire,  and  they  were  ;  Did  you  ever  haye  a  sale  of  old  things ?  Goods 
kneeling  round  it,  having  been  provided  with 'and  chattels  which,  though  they  may  have  served 
bread  and  butter,  and  milk  and  water.  Intelli-^ your  purpose,  and  looked  well  in  their  places, 
gent,  truthful,  good-looking  boys  they  were,  with  /  seem  so  old  when  they  come  to  be  exhibited,  that 
clear  skins;  bright,  honest  eyes;  and  open  coun-^you  feel  half-ashamed  of  them?  And  as  to  the 
tenances.  Janey  had  fallen  asleep  on  a  chair, ;  sum  they  realize — you  will  not  have  much  trou- 
her  flaxen  curls  forming  her  a  pillow  on  its  elbow. '',  ble  in  hoarding  it.  Had  Mr.  Halliburton  known 
The  boys  crowded  to  one  side  of  the  fire-place  /the  poor  sum  that  would  be  the  result  of  his  sals; 
whrti  their  mother  came  in,  leaving  the  bestspace  J  had  Jane  dreamt  that  they  would  go  for  an  'old 
for  her;  and  William  rose  and  reached  her  a!  song,'  they  had  never  consented  to  part  with 
chair.  Mrs.  Halliburton  sat  down  in  it,  having  J  them.  Better  have  been  at  the  cost  of  carrying 
laid  on  the  table  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  J  them  to  Helstonleigh.  Their  bedding,  blankets, 
which  she  had  brought  in  her  hand.  ;  &c,  they  did  take:  and  it  was  well  they  did. 

'Mamma,  I  hope  papa  will  not  be  ill !'  J     I  almost  feel  afraid  to  tell  you  how  very  little 

'Oh,  William,  I  do  fear  it.     Such  a  dreadful  '•  money  they  had  in  hand  when  they  arrived,  lest 
wetting!    And  to  be  so  long  in  it!    How  is  it  J  you  should  say,  'It  cannot  be  true.'    All  their 


that  he  was  so  much  worse  than  you?' 


worldly  wealth  was  little  more  than  120J.     Debts 


'Because  he  sat  at  the  end  of  the  seat,  and  the  >  had  to  be  paid  before  leaving  London;  and  it 
gentleman  next  him  did  not  hold  the  umbrella  \,  cost  money  to  give  up  their  house  without  no* 
over  him  at  all.  When  it  came  on  to  rain,  some  >  tice,  for  their  landlord  was  a  strict  one. 
of  the  passengers  had  umbrellas  and  some  had/  One  hundred  and  twenty  pounds !  And  with 
not,  so  they  were  divided  for  the  best.  We  three;  this  they  had  to  buy  fresh  furniture,  and  to  live 
had  one  between  us,  and  we  were  wedged  in  be- /untii  teaching  came.  A  forlorn  prospect  on 
rtween  two  fat  men,  who  helped  to  keep  us  dry.  <  which  to  re-commence  the  world!  No  wonder 
What  a  pity  there  was  not  a  place  for  papa  in-  >  that  Jane  shunned  tea  at  the  large  inn,  or  any 
side?'  >  other  expense  that  might  lessen  the  stock!    But 

'Yes;  or  if  he  would  but  have  taken  mine  !'^  hope  is  buoyant  in  the  human  heart:  and  unless  it 
cried  Mrs.  Halliburton.  'A  wetting  would  not  i  were  so,  half  the  world  might  just  lay  themselves 
have  hurt  me,  as  it  may  him.    What  place  did  <  down  to  die. 

they  call  that,  William,  where  I  got  out  to  ask  |     Morning   came:    a    bright,    sunny,    beautiful 
him  to  change  ?'  morning  after  the  rain.  Not,  apparently,  had  Mr. 

'Bromsgrove  Lickey.  Mamma,  you  have  had  Halliburton  suffered.  His  limbs  felt  a  little  stiff,  but 
no  tea !'  that  would  go  off  before  the  day  closed.    Their 

'I  do  not  feel  to  want  any,'  she  sighed.  Hers  j  plans  were  to  take  a  small  house,  as  cheap  a  one 
was  a  hopeful  nature;  but  something  within  her, (as  they  could  get,  consistent  with— you  really 
this  evening,  seemed  to  whisper  of  gloom  and  >  must  for  once  excuse  the  word — gentility.  That 
trial  for  the  future.  She  turned  to  the  table,  < — a  tolerable  fair  appearance — was  in  a  degree 
where  stood  the  remains  of  the  children's  meal,  5 necessary  to  Mr.  Halliburton's  success  as  & 
cut  a  piece  of  bread  from  the  loaf,  and  slowly  I  teacher. 

.spread  it  with  butter.  Then  she  poured  out  a>  «A  healthy,  dry  spot,  a  little  way  out  of  the 
,  irop  of  milk.'  <  town , '  mused  the  landlord  of  the '  Star, '  to  whom 

'Dear  mamma,  do  have  some  tea!'  cried  Wil« 5 they  communicated  their  desire.  'The  London 
liam;  'that's  nothing  but  our  milk  and  water.'  I Road  would  be  the  place  then.  And  you  proba- 
.  She  shook  her  head  and  drank  the  milk.  Tea  i  bly  will  find  there  such  a  house  as  you  mention. ' 
would  only  be  an  additional  expense,  and  she  |  They  took  their  way  to  the  London  Road,  being 
was  too  completely  dispirited  to  care  what  she  \  directed  to  it, — a  healthy  suburb  of  the  town;  and 
took.  !  there  they  did  find  a  house  that  they  thought 

•  'I  will  read  now,'  she  said,  taking  up  the  i  might  suit  them:  a  semi-detached  house  of  good 
Prayer  Book.  'And  afterwards,  I  think,  you  had  ;  appearance,  inclosed  by  iron  railings,  and  stand- 
better  say  your  prayers  here,  where  the  fire  is,  as  \  ing  a  little  back  from  the  road.  A  sitting-room 
(you  have  been  so  wet.'  jwas  on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  the  kitchen 

She  chose  a  short  psalm,  and  read  it  aloud. )  being  at  the  back.  Three  bed-chambers  were 
'Then  the  children  knelt  down,  each  at  a  separate  j  above;  and  above  the  chambers  an  open  garret, 
chair,  to  say  their  prayers  in  silence.  Not  as!  I  don't  mean  cpcn  to  the  sky,  you  know;  that 
children's  prayers  are  sometimes  hurried  over,!  would  be  rather  too  airy;  but  open  to  the  stairs - 
jknelt  they,  but  with  lowly  reverence,  their  heads  and  to  the  inside  rafters  of  the  roof.    A  %mt\\ 
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garden  wag   at  the   back;  and  beyond  it  was  a  ,  in  as  they  got  on;  but,  meanwhile,  sne  S    »a 

field,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  house.  The ;  young  girl  might  be  found  who  would  come  in 
adjoining  fcouse  was  similar  to  this;  but  that  pos-  ■  for  a  few  hours  daily,  and  do  wnat  they  wanted 
sessed  a  large  and  productive  garden.   An  inmate  <(  done. 

of  that  house  showed  them  over  this.  She  was  \  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  the  fair,  pleasant 
dressed  as  a  Quakeress.  Her  features  were  plain,  \  face  of  the  Quakeress  was  seen  approaching  the 
but  her  complexion  was  fair  and  delicate,  and  she  ]  back  door,  from  the  garden.  She  wore  a  lilac 
had  calm  blue  eyes.  '  Print  Sown>  a  Ket  kerchief  crossed  under  it  on 

•The  rent  of  the  house  is  thirty-two  pounds  per  .  her  neck,  and  the  peculiar  net  cap,  with  its  high 
annum,'  she  said,  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Halliburton's  \  caul  and  neat  little  border, 
question.  'It  belongs  to  Thomas  Ashley;  but!  'I  have  stepped  in  to  ask  if  I  can  help  thee 
thee  must  not  apply  to  him.  I  will  furnish  thee  >  with  thy  work,'  she  began.  'Thee  hast  plenty  to 
with  the  address  of  the  agent,  who  has  the  let- j i  do,  setting  straight  the  things,  and  thy  husband 
ting  of  Friend  Ashley's  houses.  It  is  Anthony  ;  does  not  look  strong.  I  will  aid  if  theepleasest.' 
Dare.  You  will  find  the  house  pleasant  and  >  'You  are  very  kind  to  be  so  thoughtful  for  a 
healthy,  if  you  decide  upon  H,' she  added,  speak-,' stranger,'  replied  Jane,  charmed  with  the 
ing  to  tbem  both.  J  straightforward  frankness  of  the  Quakeress.    'I 

The  latter  name  had  struck  on  the  ear  of  Mr. ;  hope  you  will  first  tell  me  to  whom  I  am  obliged  ' 
Halliburton.     'Jane  !'  he  whispered  to  his  wife,  \     .Thee  can  caU  me  Patience),  was  t[)e  ' 

•that  must  be  the  gentleman  who  married  my  \  ply.  -I  iiv« .  next  door,  with  Samuel  Lynn"  ami 
cousin,  Julia  Cooper.     His  name  was  Anthony  >  riis  uaughter  Anna.     His  wife  djed  SQon  ^  ^ 

Da,e-'  'child  was  born.     I  was  related  to  Anna  Lymr 

Mr.  Halliburton  proceeded  alone  to  the  office  \  and  when  she  was  departing  she  sent  &r  me      ' 

of  Mr.    Dare,    the  gentleman  you   met  at   Mr.;begged  me  not  to  leave  her  child,  unless  Samuel 
Cooper's;  Mrs.  Halliburton  returning  to  her  ehil- should  take  unto  himself  another  wife     But  thai 
dreu  at  the  hotel.    They  had  decided  to  take  the;appears  to  be  far  from  his  thoughts.'  He  loves 
house.     Mr.  Dare  was  not  at  home.     'In   Lon-jthe  child  much;  she  is  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  ' 
don,  with  his  wile, 'the  head  clerk  said.     But  the  J     'Is  Mr.  Lynn  in  business."  asked  Jane. 

cleric  had  power  to  let  the  house.     Mr.  Halli-'.     ,-»]■„  f ,. 

t      ,  *\  .  ,.     ,  ...  ,       ',       Not  on  his  own  account  now.   He,  was  a  clove 

burton  gave  him  some  particulars  with  regard  to  ,.„„„,-    »  ,     if  "xottb'uvl' 

k.        ,,.        i  4l  A  A       ,■  ,•     ,  v    t  ■:  manufacturer,  as  a  young  man,  but  he  had  not  a 

himself,  and  they  were  deemed  satislaclory;  but'.  „v„  „„   •     .         ,      ,         ,       '    .  *""" 

v     a- a   \         .•       «v,  *  v  i  ,  'a  ♦     m      'iarge  caPual'>  and  wh«=n  the  Br  t  sh  ports  were 

he  did  not  mention  that  he  was  related  to  Mrs. „      .    e      ,.  ...  „  '         "" 

.opened   lor  the   admission   of   gloves  from  the 

The  next  thing  was  about  furniture.  The  cle>k  \  l™**'  *  ™?\  hl*~*a  il  did  mD>  otl'ers  » 

directed  Mr.  Hall.burton  to  a  warehouse,  where  (  „    C'ty'  '  'he  n,ch  maeters  could  stand  th^ 

,    A.  .  .  ,       ,       .  ,  ,      .      ,  ?  Numbers  went  then.' 

both  new  and  second-hand  might  be   obtained,?      ,„,     ...      ,       ,  , 

■  u  a  a   ,     ■<        ii-       ■  ■  .       'Went!' echoed  Jane.     'Went  where?' 

and  he  proceeded   to   it,  calling  in   ut  the  'Siar    i  »iui  wnerer 

for  his  wife.     She  knew  a  great  deal  more  aboui  \     'To  ruin•     Ah  !  l  "member  it:  though  it  is  a 

furniture  than  he.     They  did  the  best  they  could  { '0nf  while  aS°  now-    II  was,  I  think,  in  the  year 

upending   about  fifty  pounds.     A  Kidderminster  ', 1825-     *  ca»n°t  describe  to  thee  the  distress  and 

carpet  was  bought  for  the  best  sitting-room.  The  '  destruc'>on  it  brought  upon  this  city,  till  then  so 

other  room,  which  was  to  be  Mr.  Halliburton's  \  u'junsh'ng.     The    manufacturers    had    to  cJosf 

study,  and  the  bed-rooms,  went  for  the  present  \ their  works,  and  the  men  went  about  the  streets 

without.     '  We  will  buy  all  those  things  when  we  \  starvin£- ' 

get  on  abit,'  said  Mr.  Halliburton.  J     'Did  the  distress  continue  long-' 

„_ ^___.- .  \     'J™  WeevkS)  and  ra°nths,  and  years.  The  tow. 

'■  been      sW       3gain'  "  that  reSPect'  what  jt  ha! 
CHAPTER  XII.  i  hp     '       amu^'  Ljnn  was  a  man  of  integrity,  and 

b  11  :jp  husmT  whi,e  he  c°«Id  ?-y«-i 

issa  lvvn.  ;,  "ooy,  and  accepted  the  post  of  ~,  ■    .1 

j  manufactory  ofThomas  A°h,ev  V™^  l\ * 
They  slept  that  night  again  at  the  tetar,  and  ;jis  one  of  the  first  manufactur  •  mas  A  7 
the  following  morning  early,  they  and  their  fur-;father  was  before  him  yvh^  ^  the  C'ty'  aSl"! 
niture  took  possession  together.  A  busy  day  they  /  the  place  and  the  people  b  ^  thee  sha"  iiD0,t 
found  it,  arranging  things.  Jane — who  had  de-jthat  there  is  not  a  name  mo  '  <er'  thee  wiJ1  ^ 
termined,  as  the  sayinnruns,  'to  put  her  shoulder^ out  Helstonleigh  than  that  ofr^^^6^  tnr0US'1' 
to  the  wheel,'  not  only  on  this  day,  but  on  future  >  'I  suppose  he  is  a  rich  man  i,  mas  Ashley.' 
days— did  not  intend  to  engage  a  regular  ser-j  'Yes,  he  is  a  rich  man.'reni- 
vaat.    That,  like  the  carpets,  mighj  be  indulged )  was  as  busy  with  her  hands  L*t  Patience,  wbi 

W  she  was  with  hi 
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tongue.  'His  household  is  an  expensive  one,  and  She  came  back  with  a  pretty  little  white  net 
he  keeps  his  open  and  his  close  carriage;  but,  for  j  cap  on,  the  very  model  di  that  worn  by  Patience, 
all  that,  he  must  be  putting  by  money:  It-  is  not  >  All  her  luxuriant  curls  were  pushed  under  it,  and 
for  his  riches  that  Thomas  Ashley  is  re.pecled, ;  the  crimped  border  was  resting  on  the  fair  fore- 
but  for  his  high  character.     There  is  not  a  juster    head 

man  living,  than  Thomas  Ashley;  there  is  not  a  \      'Nay,  there  is  no  call  to  put  all  thy  hair  out  of 
manufacturer  in  the  town  who  is  so  considerate    sight,  like  that,  child,'  said  Patience.    'Where 
and  kind  to  his  workmen.     His  rate  of  wages  is    are  thy  combs?' 
on  the  highest  scale,  and  he  is  incapable  of  op-  :      'in  my  hair,  Patience.' 

pression.  He  has  a  son  and  daughter.  He,  the  Patience  took  off  the  cap,  formed  two  flat 
boy,  Causes  him  much  uneasiness  and  expense.'  '  curls,  by  means  of  the  combs,  on  either  side  of 
'Is  he — is  he  not  steady  ?'  hastiiy  a:>ked  Jane.  ■  the  temples,  put  the  cap  on  again,  and  tucked  the 
'Bless  thee,  it  is  not  that!'  was  the  laughing.;  rest  of  t!ie  liair  smoothly  underneath  it.  Mrs. 
answer  of  Patience.  'He  is  but  a  young  boy  yet. '  Halliburton  then  took  Anna's  hand,  and  led  her 
When  he  was  fourteen  months  old,  the  nurse  let;  t0  her  0Hn  children. 

him  fall  out  of  her  arms,  from  the  first  landing  '  'what  a  P'1?  il  '■'  to  hide  her  hair  !' she  said. 
to  the  hall  below.     At  first  they  thought  he  was    afterwards  to  Patience. 

not  hum  Margaret  Ashley  herself  tHought  it;  the  ;  <Dost  tnee  tilin^  so  •'  It  is  the  custom  with  our 
doctors  thought  it.  But  in  a  little  time  the  injury  -  people.  Anna's  hair  is  fine,  and  of  a  curly  na- 
grew  apparent.  It  lay  in  one  of  the  hips;  he  is  )  ture.  Brush  it  as  I  will,-  it  curls;  and  she  has  ac- 
often  in  great  pain,  and  he  will  be  lame  for  life,  i  quired  a  habit  of  taking  her  cap  off  when  I  am 
Abscess  after  abscess  forms  in  the  hip.  They ;  not  watching.  Her  father,  I  grieve  to  say,  will 
take  him  to  the  sea-side;  to  the  doctors  in  Lon- i  let  her  sit  by  the  hour  together,  her  hair  curling 
ion;  but  nothing  cures.  A  beautiful  boy  in  the  down,  as  thee  saw  it  now,  and  her  cap  anywhere. 
:face,  as  you  ever  saw;  but  his  hurt  renders  him  J  I  believe  he  thinks  nothing  she  does  is  wrong.  1 
aeevish.     He  is  fond  of  books;  and  David  Byrne,;  talk  to  him  much.' 

who  is  a  clever  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  goes  j      'I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  child !' said  Jane, 
-laily  to  instruct  him;  but  the  boy  is  thrown  back  ';  warmly. 
,t)y  his  fits  of  illness.  It  is  a  great  grief  to  Thomas  j      'I  grant  thee  that  she  is  fair;  but  she  is  eleven 

md  Margaret  Ashley.     They Why,  Anna,  is  j  years  old  now,  and  her  vanity  should  be  checked. 

tthee?     What  dost  thee  do  here?'  ;  She  is  sometimes  invited  to  the  Ashleys,  where 

Mrs.  Halliburton  turned  round  from  the  kit-  i  she  sees  the  mode  in  which  Mary  Ashley  is 
;hen  cupboard,  where  she  and  Patience  were  ar-  dressed,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  world, 
•anging  crockery,  to  behold  a  little  girl,  who  was  '  and  [t  sets  her  l°"g">B  Samuel  Lynn  will  not 
10  doubt  Anna  Lynn.  Dark  blue  eyes  were  ) !isten  to  me"  He  is  pleased  that  his  child  should 
lecply  set  beneath  their  long  lashes,  which  lay  \  be  received  there  aa  Mary  Ashley's  equal;  he 
in  a  damask  and  dimpled  cheek;  her  pretty  \  cannot  for8et  *he  time  when  he  was  in  a  £ood  P0' 
'.eeth,  like  pearls,  shone  between  her  smiling  '  Sltl0n  birase!f-' 
ips,  and  her  chestnut  hair  fell  in  a  mass  of  care-  ',     *Who  teaches  Anna  ?' 

ess  curls  upon  her  neck.  Never,  Mrs.  Hallibur-  f  'She  attends  a  smal]  sch°o1  for  Friends,  kept 
;on  thought,  had  she  seen  a  face  so  lovely.  Jane  '  h?  Ruth  Darby-  lt  is  the  holidays  now.  Her 
Vas  a  pretty  child;  but  Jane  faded  into  nothing, :  father  educates  herwell.  She  learns  French  and 
'n  comparison  with  that  vision,  standing  there.  '/  dewing,  and  other  branches  of  learning  suitable 
•Thee  has  got  thy  cap  off  again,  Anna!'  cried  ;  for  Sir!s-  ,  Take  care  !  Iet  me  he!P  thee  with  that 

he  Quakeress,  with  some  asperity  of  tone.    'Art,     _  ■* 

',  ,      ,         j.u  uii:        •         l.       Presently  f-iey  went  to  see  how  things  were 

nee  not  ashamed  to  be  so  bold? — going  about       .  .  .    _,       .    ,         ,  ,,         , 

,.,,,,  ,  ,,  ■'  genu-  g  on  in  the  stud  v.     Jane  could  not  keep  her 

Vith  thy  head  uncovered  !'  <  "  , ■  f. 

1  ■  ,  eyes  oft -the  face  of  that  lovely  child.    It  partially 

•  'The  cap  came  off,' Patience,' gently  responded  ;hindereJ  her  work,  which  there  w-as  little  need 
Anna.  She  had  a  sweetly  timid  manner;  a  mod- .  of  cn  tbat  busy  day .  a  day  SQ  busy  that  thpy  wfcre 
"■iaX  expression  of  face.  ;  aU  g]ad  when  it  was  overj  and  they  might  be  at 

'    'Thee  need  not  tell  me  what  is  untrue.    When  ■!  liberty  to  retire  to  res'.. 

.he  cap  is  tied  on,  it  will  not  come  off,  unier.s  re-  \  Rarely  had  Jane  witnessed  so  magnificent  a 
moved  purposely.  Go  home,  and  put  it  on.  Tiiee  view  as  that  which  burst  upon  her  sight  the  fol- 
tnay  come   back  again.     Perhaps  Friend  Hull'-  ;  'owing  morning,  when  she  drew  up  her  window- 

j'burton  will  permit  thee  to  stay  awhile  with  her;  blind.  The  previous  day  was  hazy— nothing  to 
children,  who  are  arranging  their  books  so  orderly  \  be  seen;  now  the  atmosphere  was  clear.  The 
iri  the  study.    Is  thy  French  lesson  learnt?'  vast  extent  of  scenery  spread  out  around,  the 

,:■■:.  'Not  quite,'  replied  Anna,  running  away.  green  fields  near,  the  growing  corn,  the  sparkling 
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rivulets,  the  woods  with  their  darker  and  their lyou  know  the  expense  of  illness?    Jane  knew  it 

brighter  trees,   the  undulating  slopes— all  were ',  then. 

charming  to  look  upon.    But  beyond  all,  and  far  £     In  two  weeks  more,  he  could  leave  his  easy 

more  charming,   bounding  the  landscape  in  the  <  chair  and  crawl  about  the  room;  and  by  that  time 

distant  horizon,  stretched  the  long  chain  of  the  j  he  was  all  eagerness  to  commence  his  operations 

far-famed  Malvern  Hills.     As  the  sun  cast  upon  /for  the  future. 

them  its   light  and  its   shade,  bringing  out  the  ',     'I  must  ;;et  some  cards  printed,  Jane,' he  cried, 

brightness  of  their  varied  colours— blue,  green,;  one  morning.    '"Mr.   Halliburton,  Professor  of 

brown,  grey — their  raised  outline  so  cleariy  dc- )  the   Classics   and   Mathematics,   late   of  King's 

picled  against  the  sky,  and  their  dazzling  white  \  Col — "— o:.'  should  it  be  simply  "Edgar  Hallibur- 

villas  peeping  out  from  the  trees  at  their  base —  ',  ton  ?"  he  broke  off,  to  deliberate.  'I  wonder  what 

Jane  felt  that  she  could  have  gazed  for  ever.    A  / the  custom  may  be,  down  here  ?' 

wondrously  fine  picture  is  that  of  Malvern,  as;     'I  think  you  should  wait  until  you  are  stronger 

seen  from   Helstonleigh  in  the  freshness  of  the  •  before  you  print  your  cards,' was  Jane's  reply. 

early  morning.  /     'But  I  can  be  getting  things  in  train,  Jane.    I 


'Edgar!'  she  impulsively  exclaimed,  turning  to 
the  bed — for  Mr.  Halliburton  had  not  risen — 'you 
never  saw  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  view 
from  this  window.  I  am  sure  half  the  Londoners 
never  dreamt  of  such. ' 

There  was  no  reply.  'Perhaps  he  may  be  yet 
asleep,' she  thought.  But,  upon  going  near  the 
bed,  she  saw  his  eyes  were  open. 

'Jane,'  he  gasped,  'I  am  ill.' 

'111!'  she  repeated,  a  spasm  darting  through  her 
heart. 


have  been — how  many  weeks  is  it  now !' 

'Eleven. 

'To  be  sure.  It  was  June  when  we  came;  it  is 
now  September.  I  have  been  obliged  to  neglect 
the  boys'  lessons,  too!     Oh,  dear!' 

'They  have  been  very  good,  very  quiet;  they 
have  gone  on  with  their  lessons  themselves.  If 
we  have  trouble  in  other  ways,  we  have  a  blessing 
in  our  children,  Edgar.  They  are  thoroughly 
loving  and  dutiful.' 

'I  don't  know  the  ordinary  terms  of  the  local- 


' Every  limb  is  paining  me.  My  head  isach-/ity,'  he  resumed,  after  an  interval  of  silence, 
ing,  and  I  am  burning  with  fever.  1  have  felt  it  >f  'And— I  wonder  if  people  will  want  references? 
coming  on  all  night.'  ']  Jane' — after  another  silence — 'you  must  put  your 

She  bent  down;  she  felt  his  hands  and  his  hot;; things  on,  and  go  to  Mrs.  Dare's.' 
face— all  burning,  as  he  said,  with  fever.  '     'To  Mrs.  Dare's  !' she  echoed.    'Now?  I  don't 

'We  must  call  in  a  doctor,' she  quietly  said,  <  know  her.' 
suppressing  every  sign  of  dismay,  that  it  might/     'Never  mind  about  not  knowing  her, 'he  eagerly 
not  agitate  him.     '1  will  ask  Patience  to  recom-/  continued.     'She  is  my  own  cousin.    You  must 
mend  one.'  ^ask  whether  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  re- 

'Yes;  better  have  a  doctor  at  once.    What.wili  ]  ferred  to.     Peach  will  allow  it  also,  I  am  quite 
become  of  us?    If  I  should  be  going  to  have  an /certain.     Do  go,  Jane.' 
illness '  \     Invalids,  in  the  weak  state  of  Mr.  Halliburton, 

•Stay,  Edgar;  do  not  give  way  to  dark  antici-jare  apt  to  be  restlessly  impatient,  when  the  mind 
pations,'  she  gently  said.  'A  brave  mind,  you  J  is  set  upon  any  project  or  plan.  Jane  found  that 
know,  goes  halfway  towards  a  cure.  It  is  the  >,  it  would  cross  him  much  if  she  declined  to  go  to 
effect  o^that  wetting;  the  cold  must  have  been  /Mrs.  Dare,  and  she  made  ready  for  the  visit.  Pa- 
smouldering  within  you.'  jtience  directed  her  to  their  residence. 

Smouldering  only  to  burst  out  the  fiercer  for  /  It  was  situated  at  the  opposite  end  of  Helston- 
its  delay.  Patience  spoke  in  favour  of  their  own  j]eigh.  A  handsome  residence,  inclosed  by  a  high 
medical  man,  a  Mr.  Parry,  who  lived  near.and  /  wall,  and  bearing  the  imposing  title  of  'Pomera- 
had  a  large  practice.  He  came;  and  pronounced  inian  Knoll.'  Jane  entered  the  iron  gates  walked 
the  malady  to  be  rheumatic  fever.  J  round  the  carriage  drive,  ^  inc]ogcd  ^  j^ 

;  and  rang  at  the  house  bell.     A  showy  footman  in 

•♦..»_ !  light  blue,  with  a  bunch  of  tags  on  his  shoulder 

,  the  size  of  a  summer  cabbage,  answered  it. 
I     'Can  I  see  Mrs.  Darer' 
CHAPTER  XIII.  |     'What  name,  ma'am?'  I 

the  fevkr.  <      Jane  gave  '"  one  of  her  visiting  cards,  wonder- 

{ ing  whether  that  was  not  too  grand  a  proceeding. 

For  nine  weeks  Mr.  Halliburton  never  left  his  j  considering  the  errand  upon  which  she  had  come. 

bed.     His  wife  was  worn  to  a  shadow;  what  with    She  was  shown  into  an  elegant  room,  to  the  pres- 

waiting  on  him,  and  battling  with  her  anxiety,   ence  of  Mrs.  Dare.    That  lady  was  in  expensive^ 

Her  body  was  weary,  her  heart  was  sick.    Do  morning  dress,  with  chains,  and  rings,  and.  brace'  < 
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lets,  and  other  glittering  jewelry  about  her:  as 
she  had  worn  the  evening  you  saw  her  beside  Mr. 
Cooper's  death-bed. 

'Mrs.  Halliburton  ?'  she  was  repeating  in  doubt, 
when  Jane  entered, her  eyes  strained  on  the  card. 
'What  Mrs.  Halliburton  ?'  she  added,  not  very 
civilly,  turning  her  eyes  upon  Jane. 

Jane  explained.  The  wife  of  Edgar  Hallibur- 
ton, Mrs.  Dare's  cousin. 

Mrs.  Dare's  presence  of  mir.d  wholly  forsook 
her.  She  grew  ghastly  white;  s^e  caught  at  a 
chair  for  support;  she  was  utterly  unable  to 
speak,  or  to  conceal  her  agitation.  Jane  could 
only  look  at  her  in  amazement,  wondering  whe- 
ther she  was  seized  with  sudden  illness. 

A  few  moments,  and  she  recovered  herself. 
She  took  a  seat,  motioned  Jane  to  another,  and 
asked,  as  she  might  have  asked  of  any  stranger, 
what  her  business  might  be.  Jane  explained  it, 
somewhat  at  length. 

Mrs.,  date's  surprise  was  great.  She  could 
lild'  not,  understand;  and  her  face 
flushed  a  deep  red,  and  again  grew  deadly  pale. 
'Edgar  Halliburton  come  to  Helstonleigh  to  live!' 
she  repeated.     'And  you  say  you  are  his  wife  ?' 

'I  am  his  wife,'  was  the  reply  of  Jane,  spoken 
with  quiet  dignity. 

'  What  is  it  that  you  say  he  has  in  view,  in  com- 
ing here?' 

'I  beg  your  pardon;  I  thought  I  fad  explained.' 
And  Jane  went  over  the  ground  again — why  he 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  London,  ana  lis  rea- 
sons for  settling  in  Helstonleigh. 

'You  could  not  have  come  to  a  worse,  place,' 
said  Mrs.  Dare,  who  appeared  to  be  annoyed  a! 
most  beyond  repression.    'Masters  of  all  sort, 
are  so   plentiful   here  that  they  tread  on  eacl 
other's  heels.' 

Discouraging  news!  And  Jane's  heart  bea' 
i'fast  on  hearing  it. 

'My  husband  thought  you  and  Mr.  Dare  wouk 
kindly  interest  yourselves  for  him.  He  know^ 
Ijthat  Mr.  Peach  will — ' 

jt    'No,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Dare,  in  a  decisive  tone 
('FoT  Edgar  Halliburton's  own  sake  I  mustdeclint 
..to  recommend  him;  or,  indeed,  to  interfere  atali 
jit  would  only  hold  out  fallacious  hopes.    Master;  , 
^are  here  in  abundance — I  speak  of  private  ma3-  ! 
ters;  they  don't  get  half  enough  to  do.     Schools  j 
are  also  plentiful.     The  best  thing  will  be  to  go 
lo  some  place  where  there  is  a  more  favourable  j 
opening,  and  not  to  settle  himself  here  at  all.'       \ 
,    'But  we  have   already   settled  here,'  repiied  j 
Jane.  i 

A  thought  suddenly  struck  Mrs.  Dare.     'It  can  j 
,iever  be  Edgar  who  has  taken  Mr.  Asblej's  cot- 1 
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age  in  the  London  road.-1    I  remember  the  name  ; 
as  laid  to  be  Halliburton.'  \ 


'The  same.  It  was  let  to  us  by  Mr.  Dare's 
clerk.' 

Mrs.  Dare-  sat  biting  her  lips.  That  she  was 
grievously  annoyed  was  evident;  but,  in  deference 
to  good  manners,  which  were  partially  returning 
to  her,  she  strove  to  repress  its  signs,  « I  pre- 
sume your  husband  is  poor,  Mrs.  Hallibur- 
ton :' 

'We  are  very  poor.' 

'It  i3  generally  the  case  with  teachers,  as  I 
have  observed.  Well,  I-  can  only  give  one  an- 
swer to  your  application — that  we  must  decline 
all  interference.  Ihope  Edgar  will  not  think  of 
applying  again  to  us  upon  the  subject.' 

Jane  rose.  Mrs.  Dare  remained  seate,d.:  And 
yet  she  prided  herself  upon  her  good  breed- 
ing! 

'I  had  forgotten  a  question  which  my  husband 
particularly  desired  me  to  ask,'  Jane  said,  turn- 
ing back,  for  she  was  moving  to  the  door.  'Edgar 
saw  by  the  papers  that  his  uncle,  Mr.  Cooper, 
died  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Did  he  remem- 
ber him  on  his  death-bed,  so  far  as  to  send  a  mes- 
sage of  reconciliation?' 

Strange  to  say,  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Dare 
again  changed;  now  to  a  burning  heat,  now  to  a 
livid  paleness.     She  hesitated  in  her  answer. 

'Yes,' she  said  at  length.  'Mr.  Cooper  so  far 
relented  as  to  send  him  his  forgiveness.  'Tell 
my  nephew  Edgar,  if  you  ever  see  him,  that  I  am 
sorry  for  my  harshness.;  that  I  would  treat  him 
differently,  were  the  time  to  come  over  again.' 
I  do  not  remember  the  precise  words;  but  they 
were  to  that  effect.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  wished  to  be  reconciled;  but  time  did 
lot  allow  it.  I  should  have  written  Edgar  word 
>f  this,  had  I  been  acquainted  with  his  ad- 
dress ' 

«A  letter  addressed  to  King's  College  would 
ilways  have  found  him.  But  he  will  be  glad  to 
hear  this.  He  also  bade  me  ask  how  Mr.  Cooper's 
noney  was  left— if  you  would  kindly  give  him 
ihe  information.' 

Mrs.  Dare  bent  her  head.  She  was  busy  play- 
ing with  her  bracelet.  'The  will  was  proved  in 
Doctors'  Commons.  Edgar  Halliburton  may  see 
it  by  paying  a  shilling,  there.' 

It  was  not  a  gracious  answer,  and  Jane  paused. 
'He  cannot  go  to  Doctors'  Commons;  he  is  not  in 
London,'  she  gently  said. 

Mrs.  Dare  raised  her  head.  A  look,  speaking 
plainly  of  defiance,  had  settled  itself  on  her  fea- 
tures. 

'It  was  left  to  me;  the  whole  of  it;  save  a  few 
infling  legacies  to  his  servants.  What  could 
EJgar  Halliburton  expect  •' 

'I  am  sure  that  he  did  not  expect  anything,' 
observed  Jane.     'Though   I  believe   a   hope  has 
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sometimes  crossed   in:-    mind,   that  Mr.  Cooper 
mhht  at  the  last  relent,  and  r^n-nbr  him.'  .' 

'-ay.'  said    Mrs.    Dare,    'lie  had   behave  J  Con 
disobediently   j0l-   that.     F.r=t,    in    c-po-hig  .'-'is, 
uncle's  wishes  that  I.-..-  should  oo'er  into  boo  ■>  'ss; 
secondly,  in  hi.?  li-ar li:-:,^.'  ' 

'In  his  marriage  ■'  echoed  Jane,  :i  loiso  r.c::"g  : 
to  her  o'.vii  face. 

'■it  was  so.  ilr.  Cooner  v-as  txoeedhigly  ex- ; 
a:-perah.d  whe-i  lis  heard  that  i'd^ir  liaJ  .Mr-  ; 
ried.  He  ioohed  upon  the  iiiarir;«,  I  bclcvf,..;. 
as  an  undesirable  one  fcr  him  in  a  pcMr.oar;. 
point  cf  view.  You  must,  par.-; on  niv  speak^g  of  < 
this  to  you.  personally.  Yen  appear  to  wis!)  for  ! 
the  truth.5  I 

The- flush  pn  Jane's  face  deepened  to  cria-son. 
'It  is  true  tbat  I  had  no  mono},'   she  said;  'but  I  •' 
am  the  daughter  of  a.  clergyman,  and  was  reared  ; 
a  gentlewoman.' 

'I  suppose  my  uncle  thought  Edgar  HalliburSeri  ■ 
should  have  married  a  fortune.  However,  ail  ' 
that  is  past  and  gone,  and  it  will  do  no  good  to  .! 
cecal  it.  I  asa.sorry that*'you  should  hsiebeen; 
uo  ill-advised  for  your  own  interests  as  to  llx  on  ,: 
this  place  to  come  to.' 

f.irs.  Dare  rose.  She  had  sat  all  this  whi's — 
Jane  had  stood.  "Tell  Edgar  from  me  that  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  of  his  illness.  Tell  him  that  there 
is  no  possible  chance  of  success  for  him  in  Hel- 
stonleigh — no  opening  whatever.  When  I  say 
that  I  hope  he  will  speedily  remove  to  some  place  ; 
less  over-done  with  private  teachers,  I  spiak  only 
in  his  own  interest.' 

She  rang  the  bell  as  she  spoke,  and  gave  Jans 
the  tips   of   two    of   her  fingers.     The  footman 
held  open  the  hail  door,  and  bowed  her  cut.  Jane 
went  down   the  graves    sweep,   fully  deter  mm. id  . 
never  again  to  trouble  Mrs.  Dare. 
'Joseph  !'  cried.  Mrs.  Dare,  sharply. 
'Ma  am:' 

'Should  that  lady  ever  call  again,!  am  not  at 
home,  remember.' 

'Very  well,  ma'am,'  was  the  man's  reply. 
Mrs.  Dare  did  not   stay  to  hear  it.     She  had 
down  !jp-stair,s  to  her  room  in  trepidation.  There 
she  attired  herself  hastily,  and  want  out,  bonding' 
hf.r  steps  towards  Mr.  Dare's  office-.     It  cat  sit-  ; 
oalod  at  that   end  cf  the  town-,  and  the  door  chs-  ' 
played  a.  brass  plate—'  Mr.  Dare,  Solicitor. ' 

Mrs.   Dare  entered    the   cotor  room.     'Ts   Mr. 
Oar.:  aio'^r'  she  s-ked  one  of  ,.h  =  clerks. 
'.v>,  ma'am.     Mr.  Ashley!..  w:i}i  hiri.' 
Chafing  at  the  up.-."  •  r,   io-   s|;(,  wu-,  in  a  mood 
of  s-.id  impatitnue,  oi   i:  ward  tremor,  Mrs.  Dart-, 
waited  fir  a  few  m.uutcs.    Ivir.  Aai.ley  came  out 
A  man  of  nearly   forty  years,  rather  above,  the 
middle  height,  with  a  fresh    complexion,  dark 
eyes,  and   well   formed  features.     A  benevolent 
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lookiag,  good   man.     IV*  wife   •.'/:.*  a  cousjn  c 
Mr.  Dart'.i. 

,'.:■;-.  D.ire  was  seated  at  his  lab'e  in  his  °W 
rcom  who;:  his  wife  come  in.  She  had  turcei 
again  of  an  ashy  paleness,  and  she  dropped  (iowi 
oa  a  chair  r.c:.r  to  him. 


hit   '-5    tii-3    matter 


be 


Jied  in  astonish 
'I  have  had  i 


'I  vh in h  1  shah  die,    she  rasped 
q< -tai  fright,  Ontaooy  ' 

Mr.  Dare  aro-e.  Ha  was  about  to  gethersomi 
watf  r,  or  to  csl!  for  if,  but  -he  caught  his  arm, 
>3';y,  and  hoar  me!  S'£y!  Anthony,  those 
Tivtiii'rurtons  have  come  to  He.hstonleigh.  Come 
to  live  here  1' 

Mr.  Dare's  mouth  opened  of  itself.  % 

-"'hat  Haliiburtcns .''  he  presently  asked. 

T/:fj.  i  ie  has  come  here  to  settle.  Hewanti 
.o  teach;  and  his  wife  has  been  with  me,  asking 
.'3  to  ho  referees.  Of  course  I  put  the  stopper 
upon  that.  The  idea  of  our  havingjipor  rela- 
tions in  the  town  who  get  the-j,r3jjlr|| 

i'^  !'  «,  « 

A  very  disagreeable  idea  indeed;  for  those  who 
wore  pf.-vuig  fust  fiddle  in  the  town,  and  who 
locked  to  play  it  slit'.  But,  not  for  (bat  did  the 
rr.;oi  and  wife  stand  gazing  at  each  other;  and  the 
naturally  free,  hold  look  on  Mr.  Dare's  face  had 
fade  1  considerably  just  then. 

'She  a-ktd  about  the  will,'  said  Mrs.  Dare, 
dropping  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  looking 
round  with  a  shiver.  'I  thought  I  should  have 
tiled  v.  ith  fear.' 

air.  .Dare  rallied  his  courage.  Any  little  rem- 
h,;.-;cer:c?,  that  may  have  momentarily  disturbed 
I  is  ci'ptaniinil.y,  he   shook   oif,  and  was  his  owl 

'tforisense,  Julia.  What  is  there  to  fear?  Tie 
wiii  is  approved  end  acted  upon.  Whatever  tie 
old  man  miy  have  uttered  to  us  in  his  death  ram-| 
b  ings  was  heard  by  curselvas  alone.  If  anybodj! 
had  heard  it,  I  should  not  much  care.  A  will's 
a  will  all  the  world  over;  and,  to  act  against  it 
would  be  illegal.' 

Mrs.  Dare  sat  wiping  her  brow,  and  gatlierin! 
up  her  courage.  It  came  back  by  slow  de- 
grees. 

'Anthony,  we  must  get  them  out  of  Helsto 
le.igh.  For  more  reasons  than  one,  we  must  jel 
They    arc    in     that    house    of  Mr 


them    out. 
Ashiev 

He  looked  surprised.     'They!    Ay,  to  be  sure 
the  name  in  the   books   is  fJallibu 
occurred  to  me.  that  it  coule, 
if  they  are  poor. ' 
-«    'Very  poor,'t»;e  wife  said. 

'Just  so,'  said  Mr.  Dare,  with 
;  'I'll  not  ask  for  the  rent  this 
on  a  bit.    We  ma 


rton.    It  neve 
pe  iboy.     I  wood* 


1  a  pleasant  smii 
_  ...  garter,  but  let  it| 
-y  get  them  out,  Mrs.  Dare.' 
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You  need  not  be  told  that  Anthony  Dare  and;!  down-stairs;  indeed,  he  did  not  appear  to  be  so 
his  wife  had  omitted  to  act  upon  Mr.  Cooper's? ill  as  he  really  was.  The  surgeon  who  attended 
dying  injunction.  At  the  time  they  did  really  $  him  in  the  fever  had  been  discharged  long  ago. 
intend  to  fulfil  it;  they  were  not  thieves  or<j 'There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me  now  but  de- 
forgers.  Hut  Edgar  Halliburton  was  not  present  ability;  and  only  time  will  get  me  over  that,' Mr. 
to  remind  them  of  his  claims;  and  when  the  >  Halliburton  said  when  he  dismissed  him.  Jane 
money  came  to  be  realized,  to  be  in  their  own  '>  was  hopeful,  more  hopeful  by  fits  and  starts  than 
hands,  there  it  was  suffered  to  remain.  Waiting 'continuously  so;  but  she  did  really  believe  that  he 
for  him,  of  course;  they  did  not  know  preciselj  /might  get  well  when  the  winter  had  passed.  They 
where  to  find  him,  and  did  not  take  any  trouble  <  were  sitting  at  the  fire,  when  a  great  bustle  in- 
to inquire.  Very  tempting  and  useful  found  they?  terrup  ted  them.  All  the  children  trooped  in  at 
the  money.  A  great  portion  of  their  own  share  ;!once>  "writh  the  commotion  and  noise  that  it  is  the 
went  in  paying  back  debts,  for  they  lived  at  a  \  delight  of  children  not  to  stir  without.  Frank, 
high  rate  of  expenditure;  and — and  in  short  they  <  wh°  nad  been  out,  had  entered  the  house  with  his 
had  intrenched  upon  that  other  share,  and  could  jjarms  full  of  holly  and  ivy,  his  bright  face  glow- 
not  now  have  paid  it  over,  had  their  will  been  i  ing  with  excitement.  The  others  were  attending 
ever  so  good.  No  wonder  that  Mrs.  Dare  had  felt]  him  to  show  off  the  prize. 
as  one  in  mortal  fear,  when  she  met  Jane  Halli-£     'Look  at  this  lot  of  Christmas,  mamma!'  cried 


burton  face  to  face ! 


CHAPTER  XIV 


;he.     'I  have  bought  it.' 

J     'Bought  it?' repeated  Jane.    'My  dear  Frank, 

|  did"  I  not  tell  you  we  must  do  without  Christmas 

| this  year?' 

]     'But  it  cost  nothing,  mamma.    Only  a  penny.' 


THE    CHRISTMAS    DREAM. 


)     Jane  sighed.     She  did  not  say  to  the  children 
( that  even  a  penny  was  no  longer  'nothing.' 
j     'You  know  that  penny  1  have  kept  in  my  pocket 
a  long  while,'  went  on  Frank  in  excitement,  ad- 
dressing the  assemblage  collectively.     'Well,  I 

'■'.,       "'"   /T  *""\T"Tv  "*J^C  i  thought  if  mamma  would  not  buy  some  Christ- 
illness,  and  he  sat  by  the  fire  br         ,n  ,  J 
....    ,        ...        J    ,           J  mas,  I  would. 

he  in  bed,  and  his  cough  was         „  ,.,  „  ,  „      .  ,- 

'But  you  did  not  get  all  that  for  a  penny,  Frank  ? 

We  should  pay  sixpence  for  it  in  London.' 

'I  did,  though,  mamma.  1  got  it  of  that  old 
man  who  lives  in  the  cottage  higher  up  the  road, 
with  the  big  garden  to  it.  He  was  going  to  cut 
me  more,  but  I  told  him  this  was  plenty.  You 
should  have  seen  the  heaps  he  gave  a  woman  for 
twopence;  she  wanted  a  wheelbarrow  to  carry  it 
away.' 

Janey  clapped  her  hands,  and  began  a  dance  on 
one  leg.  'I  shall  help  to  dress  the  rooms  !  We 
must  have  a  merry  Christmas!' 

Mr.  Halliburton  drew  her  to  him.  'Yes,  we 
must  have  a  merry  Christmas,  must  we  not, 
Janey  ?  Jane' — turning  to  his  wife — 'can  you 
manage  to  get  a  bit  of  nice  dinner  for  us  ?  Christ- 
mas only  comes  once  a  year.' 

Ho  looked  up  with  his  haggard  face — very 
much  as  though  he  were  longing  for  the  nice  din- 
ner then. 
'I  will  see  what  I  can  do,'  said  Jane  in  reply, 
cause  to  doubt  their  judgment.  But  they  had  |9motherim;  down  another  sigh.  'I  am  going  out 
hot  bargained  for  a  long  attack  of  rheumatic  '  presently  to  the  butcher's.  A  bit  of  beef  will  be 
fever,  or  for  the  increased  it.jurv  to  the  June*/ the  best  to  buy;  and  the,  pudding's  a  plain  one, 
which  the  same  cause,  the  wetting,  had  in-jbutlhope  it  will  be  nice.  Yes,  we  must  keep 
duced.  j  Christmas.' 

On  Christmas-eve,  he  and  Jane  were  sitting?     Christmas-day  dawned,  and  in  due  time  they 
over  the  fire  in  the  twilight.    He  could  come  <  assembled  as  usual.  Jane  intended  to  go  to  church 
C 


Winter  had  come  to  Helstonleigh.  Frost 
hovered  in  the  air  and  rested  on  the  ground. 
How  was  Mr.  Halliburton  ?  He  had  never  once 
been  out  since  his 

when  he  did  not  lie  in  bed,  and  his  cough 
racking  him.  He  might,  and  probably  would 
have  recovered  health  under  more  favourable 
auspices,  but  his  anxiety  of  mind  was  killing  him. 
Their  money  was  dwindling  to  a  close,  and 
strengthening  delicacies  they  dared  not  get.  Mr. 
Halliburton  would  say  he  did  riot  require  them; 
that  he  could  not  eat  them  if  they  were  procured. 
Poor  man!  he  craved  for  them  in  his  inmost 
heart.  Strange  to  say,  he  did  not  see  his  own 
danger.  Or,  rather,  it  would  have  been  strange, 
but  that  similar  cases  are  met  with  every  day. 
'When  this  cold  weather  shall  have  passed,  and 
spring  is  in,  then  I  shall  get  my  strength  up,'  was 
his  constant  cry.  'Then  I  shall  set  about  my 
work  in  earnest,  and  make  my  arrival  and  my 
plans  known  to  Mr.  Peach.  It  has  been  of  no 
use  bothering  him  beforehand.'  False,  false 
hopes!  fond,  delusive,  mocking  hopes  ! 

Dr.  Carrington  had  said  that  if  he  took  care  of 
himself,  he  might  live  and  be  well.  The  other 
doctors  had  said  the  same.     And  there  was  no 
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that  day.     During  her  husband's  illness  she  had  !      It  was  something  wonderful,  the  improvem 
been  obliged  to   send  the  children  alone.     They  j  in  Mr.  Halliburton's  health   that  day.     He    00* 
had  been  tiained  to   know  what   church  meant,  \  his  part  with  William  in  reading  the  psalms  and 
and  did  not  require  somebody  with   them  to  keep  J  lessons  while  the   rest  were    at   church;  it  was 


them  in  order  there.     A  good  thing  if  the  same    what  he  had  been  unable  to  do  for  a  long  while, 

in  consequence  of  his  cough  and  his  laboured 


could  be  said  of  all  children  ! 

It  was  a  clear,  bright  morning,  cold  and  frosty,  j  breathing.  The  duty  over,  he  lay  back  in  his 
Hr.  Halliburton  came  down  just  as  they  were  chair— in  thought  apparently,  not  in  exhaus- 
starting.  \ 

'I  feel  so  much  better  to-day  !'  he  exclaimed,  j 
'I  could  almost  go  with  you   myself.     Jane' — [ 
smiling  at  her  look  of  consternation — 'you  need 
not  be  startled.    I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  it. 
William,  you  are  not  ready.' 

'Mamma  said  I  was  to  stay  with  you,  papa.' 

'Stay  with  me  !    There's  not  the  least  necessity 
for  that.     I  tell  you  all  I  am  feeling  better  to- 


tion. 

'Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men!' 
he  repeated  presently,  in  a  fervent,  but  somewhat 
abstracted  tone.  •William,  my  boy,  I  think  peace 
must  be  coming  to  me  at  last.  I  do  feel  to 
well.' 

'What  peace,  papa?'  asked  William,  puz- 
zled. 

'The  peace  of  renewed  health,  of  hope,  the 

,  ,,      ,r  -ti.4v.         *   ttt.,1'  „  ,(  freedom  from — from  worry.    The  Christmas  sea- 

day— well.    You  can  go  with  the  rest,  William.   \  .  J 

„..,,.       ,     ,    ,    ,  ,.         .,  -,   f         , ;  son  and  the  bright  day  have  taken  away  all  my 

William  looked  at  his  mother,  and   for  a  mo-  j  ,  ,-,      *,-  ■ 


ment  Jane  hesitated.  Only  for  a  moment.  'I 
would  rather  he  stayed,  Edgar,'  she  said.  'Betsy 
will  be  gone  by  twelve  o'clock.    Indeed,  I  should 


\  despondency.     Let  me  go   on   like  this,  and  in 
another  month  I  shall  be  out  and  at  work.' 
William's  eyes  sparkled.     He  fully  believed. 


not  feel  comfortable  at  the  thought  of  your  being  (  Boys  are  sanguine. 

ajone_i  !     The  dinner  was  to  be  at  three  o'clock,  and  Jane 

«Oh,  very  well,'  replied  Mr.  Halliburton,  quite    did  her  best  to  Set  5t  ready-    DurinS  the  Process 

Patience  appeared  at  the  back  door  with  a  plate 

;of  fine  oranges.    'Will  thee  accept  of  these  for 

?  thy  children  ?'  asked  she. 

\     'How  kind  you  are!'  exclaimed  Jane,  in  an 

',  impulse  of  grateful  feeling,  as  she  thought  of  her 

children.     Of  such  little  treats  they  had  latterly 

enjoyed  but  a  scanty  share.     'Patience,  I  hope 


gaily.  'I  suppose  you  must  stay,  William,  or  we 
shall  have  mamma  leaving  when  the  service  is 
only  half  over,  to  see  whether  I  have  not  fallen 
into  the  fire.' 


Jane  had  all    the  household   care  upon  her 
shoulders  now,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  house- } 
hold  work.    Though  an   active  domestic  mana 


ger,  she  had  known  nothing  practically  of  the  j  you  did  not  buy  them  purposely  ?' 


more  menial  work  of  a  house;  she  knew  it  only  < 
too  well  now.  The  old  saying  is  a  very  true  one — 
'Necessity  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange 
bedfellows.'  This  young  girl,  Betsy,  who  came 
in  part  of  each  day  to  assist,  was  almost  as  much 
plague  as  profit.  She  had  said  to  Jane  on  Christ- 
mas-eve— 'If  you  please,  mother  says  I  am  to  be 
at  home  to-morrow,  if  it's  convenient.'  lam! 
However,  Jane  and  the  young  lady  came  to  a 
compromise.  She  was  to  go  home  at  twelve, 
and  come  back  later  to  wash  the  dishes.  Of 
course  it  entailed  upon  Jane  all  the  trouble  of  the 
dinner. 

Have  you  ever  known  one  of  these  cases  your- 
self? Where  a  lady— a  lady,  mind  you,  and  itis 
what  Jane  was— has  had  to  put  away  her  habits 
of  refinement,  and  pin  up  her  gown  round  her, 
und  turn  to,  and  cook;  roast  meat,  boil  potatoes; 
do  all  the  other  hundred  and  one  items  essential 
to  serve  a  dinner  ?  There's  many  a  one  doing  it 
now  in  real  life.  Jane  Halliburton  was  not  a 
solitary  example.  The  puddiv.g  had  been  made 
the  day  before,  and  partially  boiled;  it  was  now 
on,  boiling  again,  and  the  rest  of  the  dinner  she 
would  do  on  her  return  from  church/ 


'Had  I  had  to  buy  them,  thee  would  not  have 
i'seen  them,' returned  the  candid  Quakeress.  'A 
friend  of  Samuel  Lynn's,  who  lives  at  Bristol, 
sends  us  a  small  case  every  winter.  When  I  was 
unpacking  it  this  morning  I  said  to  him — 'The 
young  ones  at  the  next  door  would  be  pleased  at 
a  few  of  these,'  but  he  did  not  answer.  Thee 
must  not  think  him  selfish;  he  is  not  a  selfish 
man;  but  he  cannot  bear  to  see  anything  go  be- 
side the  child.  Anna  looked  at  him  eagerly;  she 
would  have  been  pleased  to  send  half  the  box; 
and  he  saw  it.  'Take  in  a  few,  Patience,'  he 
cried. 

'I  am  much  obliged  to  him,  and  to  you  also,' 
repeated  Jane.  'Patience,  Mr.  Halliburton  is  so 
much  better  to-day  !     Go  in  and  see  him.' 

Patience  went  into  the  parlour,  carrying  the 

oranges  with  her.     When   she  came   out  again 

was  a    grave    expression    on   her  serene 


there 
face'. 


'Thee  will  do  well  not  to  count  Upon  this  ap- 
parent  improvement  in  thy  husband.' 
Jane's  heart  went  down  considerabl 
■I  do  not  exactly  count  upon  it,  pa £         , 

confessed ;  'but  he  does  seem  to  h„„     .       ' 

nav«  changed  so 
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much  for  the  better,  that  I  feel  in  greater  spirits  ', 
than  I  have  felt  this  many  a  day.  His  cough  j 
seems  almost  well. '  ; 

'I  do  not  wish  to  throw  a  damp  upon  thee;  still,  <t 
were  I  thee,  I  would  not  reckon  upon  it.  These  / 
sudden  improvements  sometimes  turn  out  to  have  ', 
been  deceitful.     Fare  thee  well !'  / 

Jane  went  into  the  parlour.  There  were  the  ', 
children  gathered  round  the  plate  of  oranges.  ' 
'Mamma,  do  look!'  cried  Janey.  'Are  they} 
not  nice?  There  are  six — one  apiece  for  us  all./ 
I  wonder  if  papa  could  eat  one.  Gar,  you  are  J 
not  to  touch.  Papa,  could  you  eat  an  orange  ?'  t 
Unseen  by  the  children,  Mr.  Halliburton  had  / 
been  straining  his  eager  gaze  upon  the  oranges.  J 
His  mouth  parched  with  inward  fever,  his  throat  / 
dry,  they  appeared  to  him,  coming  thus  unex-  { 
pectedly  before  his  sight,  what  the  long-wished- 
for  spring  of  water  is  to  the  fainting  traveller  in 
the  Eastern  desert.  Jane  caught  the  look,  and  J 
handed  the  plate  to  him.  'You  are  wishing  fori 
one,  Edgar  ?'  j 

'I  am  very  thirsty,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  savouring  j 
of  apology,  the  oranges  seeming  to  belong  more  ', 
properly  to  the  children  than  to  him.  'I  think  1 1 
must  eat  mine  before  dinner.  Cut  it  in  four,  will  < 
you  ?'  i 

He  took  up  one  of  the  quarters  to  suck  it — to  j 
suck  it  gratefully.   'It  is  delicious ! '  he  exclaimed. 
'It  is  so  refreshing !' 

The  children  stood  around  and  watched  him.  \ 
They  enjoyed  oranges,  but  scarcely  with  a  zest 
so  intense  as  that. 

'    When  Jane  returned  to  the  kitchen,  she  found 
'-i  helpmate.    The  maid  at  the  next  door,  Grace, 
i  young  Quakeress,  fair  and  demure,  was  stand- 
ng  there.    She  had  been  sent  by  Patience  to  do 
vhat  she   could  for  half  an  hour.    'How  con- 
siderate she  is !'  thought  grateful  Jane.  < 
They  dined  in  comfort,  Grace  waiting  on  them.  J 
Vfterwards  the   oranges  were   placed  upon  the  \ 
able.    Master  Gar  caught  up  the    plate,  and 
resented  it  to  his  mother.    'Papa  has  had  his,' 
■  uoth  he. 

*  'Not  for  me,  Gar,'  said  Jane.    'I  do  not  eat 
ranges.    I  will  give  mine  to  papa. ' 
f  The  three  younger  children  speedily  attacked 
Sieirs.    William  did  not.    He  left  his  by  the  side 
if  the  one  rejected  by  his  mother,  and  set  the 
<late  by  Mr.  Halliburton. 
«l*  'Do  you  intend  these  for  me,  William?' 
;sf*Yes,  papa.' 

Frank  looked  surprise.    'I  say,  William,  you 

)«p)n't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  not  going  to  eat 

mr  orange  ?    Why,  you  were  as  glad  as  any  of 

when  they  came.' 

cM I  eat  oranges  when  I  want  them,' observed 

William,  with  an   affectation   of  carelessneia 


which  betrayed  a  delicacy  of  feeling  that  might 
have  done  honor  to  one  older  than  he.  'I  have 
had  too  good  a  dinner  to  care  about  oranges.' 

Mr.  Halliburton  drew  William  towards  him, 
and  looked  steadfastly  into  his  face  with  a  mean- 
ing smile.  'Thank  you,  my  darling,'  he  whis- 
pered; and  William  colored  excessively  as  he  sat 
down. 

Mr.  Halliburton  ate  the  oranges — both — and 
seemed  as  if  he  could  have  eaten  as  many  more. 
Then  he  leaned  his  head  back  on  the  pillow  which 
was  placed  over  his  chair,  and  presently  fell 
asleep. 

'Be  very  still,  dear  children,'  whispered  Jane. 

They  looked  round,  saw  why  they  were  to  be 
still,  and  hushed  their  busy  voices.  William 
pulled  a  stool  to  his  mother's  feet,  and  took  his 
seat  on  it,  holding  her  hand  between  his. 

'Papa  will  soon  be  well  again  now,'  he  softly 
said.     'Don't  you  think  so,  mamma  ?' 

'Indeed  I  hope  he  will,'  she  answered. 

'But  don't  you  think  it?'  he  persisted;  and  Jane 
detected  an  anxiety  in  his  tone.  Could  there 
have  been  a, shadow  of  fear  upon  the  boy's  own 
heart?  'He  said,  mamma,  while  you  were  at 
church,  that  in  another  month  he  should  be  strong 
again.' 

'Not  quite  so  soon  as  that,  I  fear,  William.  He 
has  been  so  much  reduced,  you  know.  Later:  if 
he  goes  on  as  well  as  he  appears  to  be  going  on 
now.' 

Jane  set  the  children  to  that  renowned  game, 
'cross  questions  and  crooked  answers.'  You  may 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  playing  at  it:  if  so,  you 
will  remember  that  it  consists  chiefly  in  whisper- 
ing. It  is  difficult  to  keep  children  quiet  long  to- 
gether. 

'Where  am  I !'  cried  a  sudden  voice,  startling 
the  children  in  the  midst  of  their  silent  whispers. 

It  came  from  Mr.  Halliburton.  He  had  slept 
about  half  an  hour,  and  was  now  looking  round 
in  bewilderment,  his  head  starting  away  from  the 
pillow.    'Where  am  I  ?'  he  repeated. 

'You  have  been  asleep,  papa,'  cried  Frank. 

'Asleep?  Oh,  yes!  I  remember.  You  are  all 
here,  and  it  is  Christmas-day.  I  have  been 
dreaming.' 

'What  about,  papa !' 

Mr.  Halliburton  let  hjs  head  fall  back  on  the 
pillow  again.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  vacancy,  and 
there  ensued  a  silence.  The  children  looked  at 
him. 

'Singular  things  are  dreams,'  he  presently  ex- 
claimed. 'I  thought  I  was  on  a  broad,  broad 
road — an  immense  road  that  I  could  not  see  the 
sides  of,  and  it  was  crowded  with  people.  We 
were  all  going  one  way,  stumbling  and  tripping 
along ' 
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'What  made  you  stumble,  papa?'  interrupted    not  in  answer  to  William,  but  evidently  absor  ed 
Janey,  whose  busy  tongue  was  ever  ready.  <  in  his  own  thoughts.     'We  could  not  see  lun^r 

•The  road  was  full  of  impediments,'  continued  )  than  the  one  step,  but  that  was  sufficient;  lor  the, 
Mr.  Halliburton,  in  a  dreamy,  abstracted  tone,  ;  moment  we  had  taken  it,  then  the  Hgbt  shone 
as  if  his  mental  eyes  were  buried  in  the  scene,  !  upon  another.  And  3o  we  passed  on,  progressing 
and  he  were  relating  what  had  actually  occurred.;' to  the  end,  the  l.ght  seeming  bnghtep  and 
'Stones,  and  hillocks,  and  brambles,  and  shallow  i  brighter  as  we  drew  near  to  it.' 
pits  of  water,  and  long  grass  that  got  entangled  •)      'Did  you  get  to  it,  papa?' 

round  our  feet;  nothing  but  difficulties  and  bin-  ;  'I  am  trying  to  recollect,  William.  I  seemed 
drances,  there  seemed  to  be.  At  the  end,  in  the  \  to  be  quite  close  to  it.  1  suppose  I  awoke  then.' 
horizon,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach-very,  !  Mr.  Halliburton  ;.  sed,  still  in  thought;  but 
very  far  away  indeed— a  hundred  times  as  far  j  he  said  no  more.  Presently  he  turned  to  his  wife, 
away  as  Malvern  Hills  appear  to  be  from  us— ;• 'Is  it  nearly  tea-time,  Jane?  I  cannot  think  what 
there  shone  a  brilliant  light.     So  brilliant !    You  ;  makes  me  so  thirsty.' 

have  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  life,  for  the  ;!      'We  can  have  tea  now,  if  you  like,'  she  re- 
naked  eye  could  not  bear  such  light.     And  yet  j  plied.     'I  will  go  and  see  about  it.' 
we  seemed  to  look  at  it,  and  our  sight  was  not  \      She  quitted  the  room,  and  Janey  ran  after  her. 
dazzled  !'  <  ^n  tne  kitchen,  making  a  great  show  and  parade 

Perhaps  it  was  like  fireworks?'  interrupted  Gar.  ;  of  being  at  work  amidst  plates  and  dishes,  was  a 
Mr.  Halliburton  went  on  without  heeding  him.  !  damsel  of  fifteen,  her  hair  twisted  about  her 
'We  were  all  pressing  on  to  get  to  the  light,  head  in  a  curious  fashion,  and  her  round,  green 
though  the  far  journey  seemed  as  if  it  could  never  eyes  wide  open.  It  was  Betsy, 
have  an  end.  So  long  as  we  kept  our  eyes  fixed  )  'That  was  good  pudding,'  cried  she,  turning 
on  the  light,  we  could  see  how  we  walked,  and  i  t.er  face  to  Mrs.  Halliburton.  'Better  nor 
we  passed   over   the   hillocks  and  other  rough  j  mother's.' 

places  without  fail.     Not  without  difficulty.    But j      She  alluded  to  a  slice  which   had  been  given 
still  we  did  pass  them,  and  advanced.     But  the  j  her.     Jane  smiled.     'We  want  tea,  Betsy.' 
moment  we  took  our  eyes  off  the  light,  then  we  j      'Have  it  in  directly,  mum,'  was  Miss  Betsy's 
were  stopped:  some  fell;  some   wandered   side- j  acquiescent  response. 

ways,  and  would  not  try  to  go  forward;  some!      Scarcely  were  the  words  spoken,  when  a  corn- 
were  torn  with  the  brambles;  some  found  their  j  motion  was  heard  in  the  sitting-room.    The  door 
clothes  wet  with  the  water;  some  stuck  in  the  '/  was  flung  open,  and  the  boys  called  out,  the  tone 
mud:  in  short,  they  could  not  get  on  any  way.  j  of  their  voices   one  of  utter  alarm.    Jane,  the 
And  yet  they  knew— at  least,  it  seemed  that  they  \  child»  and  maid,  made  but  one  step  to  the  room, 
knew— that  if  they  would  only  lift  their  eyes  to  |  All  Jane's  fears  had  flown  to  'fire.' 
the  beautiful  light,  and  keep  them  steadfastly  on  \      What    a    sight !     Fire    had   been  almost  less 
it,  they  were  certain   to  be  helped,  and  to  pro-    startling.     Mr.  Halliburton  was  lying  backonthe 
gress.     The  few  who  did  keep  their  eyes  on  it—  I  pillow  with  a  ghastly  face,  his  mouth,  chin,  and 
very  few  they  were !—  steadily   bore   onwards,  j  shirt-front  stained  with   blood.      He  could  not 
The  same  hindrances,  the  like  difficulties  were  in  j  speak,  but  he  asked  assistance  with  his  imploring 
their  path,  so  that#at  times  they  also  felt  tempted  \  eyes-  In  coughing,  he  had  broken  a  blood-vessel, 
to  despair — to  fear  they  could  not  get  on.     But!      Jane  did  not  faint;  did  not  scream.    Her  whole 
their  fears  were  groundless.     So  long  as  they  did  j  heart  turned  sick,  and  she  felt  that  the  end  was 
not  take  their  eyes  from  the  light,  the  light  did  >  come.     Janey  sank  down  on  the  floor  with  a  faint 
not  take  its  rays  from  them;  and  it  guided  them  j  cry,  and  hid  her  face  on  the  sofa.     One  glimpse 
in  certainty  and  safety  over  the  roughness.     It !  was  sufficient  for  Betsy.     The  moment  she  had 
was  a  sure  friend;  a  sure  helper  that  could  not  \  taken  it,  she  subsided  into  a  succession  of  shrieks 
fail;  and  it  was  ready  to  guide  every  one — all  jand  yells;  flew  out  of  the  house,  and  burst  into 
those  millions  and  millions  of  travelers.  To  guide  \  that  of  Mr.  Lynn.     There  she  terrified  the  sober 
them  throughout  the  whole  of  the  way  until  they  \  family,  by  announcing  that  Mr.  Halliburton  w* 
had  gained  it.'  ;  lying  with  his  throat  cut. 

The  children  had  become  interested  in  the  re- :  Mr.  Lynn  and  Patience  hurried  in  orderinj 
cital,  and  were  listening  to  it  with  hushed  lips,  i  Anna  to  remain  where  she  was.  Theysawwhal 
'Why  did  they  all  not  let  it  guide  them?'  breath-  \  was  the  matter,  and  placed  him,  in  a  suitable  V> 
lessly  asked  William.  'Nothing  can  be  more  jsition;  Patience  helping  Mrs.  Halliburton  to  wip< 
easy  than  to  keep  our  eyes  on  a  light  that  does  i  the  blood  from  his  face, 
not  dazzle.     'What  did  you  do,  papa?'  j      'Shall  I  get  the  doctor  for  thee    f  •     a  ;/ 

'It  seemed  that  the  light  would  only  shine  on  j  the  Quaker  of  Jane.     'I  shall  brine  h^    '  "Tr 
one  step  at  a  time,'  continued  Mr.  Halliburton, '  maybe,  than  one  of  thy  lads  Would  »         **      " 
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r    'Oh  !  yes,  yes  !'  i  own  eyes  were  dry  and  burning,  and  she  appeared 

•  'I  warned  thee  not  to  be  sanguine,'  whispered  <  to  be  unnaturally  calm.  Gradually,  the  fading 
'"Patience,  when  Mr.  Lynn  had  gone.  'T  feared  it '  eyes  closed.  In  a  very  short  time  the  knock  of 
'-aaight  be  only  the  deceitfulness  of  the  ending.'        Samuel  Lynn  was  heard  at  the  door.     He  had 

*  The  ending!  what  a  confirmation  of  Jane's  own  \  brought  the  doctor.  William,  passing  his  hand- 
Jfears!  she  turned  her  eyes  despairingly  on  Pa-  :  kerchief  over  his  wat  face,  went  to  open  it. 

tience.  \  '      Mr.   Parry  stepped  into   the  room,  and  Jane 

Mr.  Halliburton  opened  his  trembling  lips,  as  ,  moved  from  beside  her  husband  to  give  place  to 

though  he  would  have  spoken.    Patience  stopped  \  him-     'He  sighed  heavily  a  minute  or  two  ago,' 

•  tiim.  ■  she  whi'.pered. 

•'■    'Thee  must  not  talk,  friend.     If  thee  hast  need  ',     The  surgeon  !•  oked  at  him.    He  bent  his  ear 

sf  anything,  can  thee  not  make  a  sign?'  \  down  upon  the  open  mouth,  and  then  softly  un- 

-    He  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  wanted  !  buttoned  the  waistcoat,  and  listened  for  the  beat- 

ivater.  It  was  to  rinse  out  his  mouth.  This  j  ing  of  the  heart.  'His  life  passed  away  in  the 
i  lone,  he  appeared  to  be  more  composed— more  at  i  sigh,'  murmured  the  doctor  to  Jane. 

sase. 

s    'There  is  nothing  else  that  I  can  do  just  now,' 
observed  Patience.    «I  will  go  back  and  take  thy 
iittle  girl  with  me.     See  her,  hiding  there  !' 
t   Patience  did  so.     Betsy  cowered  over  the  fire 
jjn   the  kitchen,   and  the  three  boys   and  their 

nother  stood  round  the  dying  man. 
r   'Children  !' he  gasped. 

j;   'Oh,  Edgar!  do  not  speak  !'  interrupted  Jane. 
He  smiled  as  he  looked  at  her,  very  much  as 


It  was  even  so.    Edgar  Halliburton  had  gone 
into  the  light. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE    FUNERAL. 


Jane  looked  around  her — looked  at  all  the  ter- 
rors of  her  situation.  The  first  burst  of  grief 
though  he  knew  that  it  did  not  matter  whether  he  j  over>  and  a  day  °r  two  gone  on,  she  could  not  but 
epoke  or  remained  silent.  'I  am  at  the  journey's  i look  at  li-  Sne  did  not  know  where  to  turn,  or 
fcind,   Jane;    close    to  the   light.     Children,'  hejwhattodo.    It  is  true  she  placed  implicit  trust  in 

lanted  at  slow  intervals,  'when  I  told  you  my  God— in  the  light  spoken  of  by  her  husband 
elream,  I  little  thought  it  was  but  a  type  of  the  [  when  he  was  passing  away.  Throughout  her 
present  reality.    I  think  it  was  sent  to  me  that  I  \  life  she  had  borne  an  ever-present,  lively  trust  in 

night  tell  it  you,  for  I  now  see  its  meaning.     You  :  God's  unchanging  care;  and  she  had  incessantly 

.re  traveling  on  to  that  light,  as  I  thought  I  was —  ;  striven  to  implant  the  same  trust  in  the  minds  of 
;  ls  I  have  been.  You  will  have  the  same  stumbling-  J  ner  children.     But  in  this  season  of  dread  anx- 

docks  to  walk  over;  none  are  exempt  from  them;    ietvi  of  hopeless  bereavement,  you  will  not  think 
^rials,  and  temptations,  and  sorrows,  and  draw-  J tne  Iess  wel1  of  her  for  hearing  that  she  did  give 
;>acks.    But  the  light  is  there,  ever  shining  to  I  way  to  despondency,  almost  to  despair, 
^uide  you,  for  it  is  Heaven.    Will  you  always       From  tears  for  him  who  had  been  the  dear 
(,ook  up  to  it?'  ■.  partner  of  her  life,   to  anxiety  for  the  future  of 

^   He  gathered  their  hands  together,  and  held    his  children — from  anxiety  for  them,  to  pecuniary 

hem  between  his.  The  boys,  awe-struck,  be- ;  distress  and  embarrassment — so  passed  on  her 
.vildered  with  terror  and  grief,  could  only  gaze  in  '■  hours  from  Christmas  night.     Calm  she  had  con- 

lilence,  and  listen.  '  trived  to  be  in  the  presence  of  others,  but  it  was 

"    'The  light  is  God,  my  children.     He  is  above  \  the  calm  of  an  aching  heart.    She   dreaded  her 

Vou,  and  below  you,  and  round  about  you  every  \  own  reflections.  When  she  rose  in  the  morning 
Vhere.  He  is  ready  to  help  you  at  every  step  j  she  said,  'How  shall  1  bear  up  through  the  day?' 
lind  turn.  Make  Him  your  guide;  put  your  whole  >  and  when  she  went  to  her  bed,  it  would  be,  'How 
helpless  dependence  upon  Him,  implicitly  trust  ■  shall  I  drag  through  the  night?'  Tossing,  turn- 
:  .0  Him  to  lighten  your  path,  so  that  you  may  see  ]  ing,  moaning;  walking  the  room  in  the  darkness, 

.o  walk  in  it.  He  cannot  fail.  Look  up  to  Him,  \  when  no  eye  was  upon  her;  kneeling,  almost 
•md  you  will  be  unerringly  guided,  though  it  may  \  without  hope,  to  pour  forth  her  tribulations  to 

se — though  it  probably  will  be — only  step  by  step,  i  God — who  would  believe  that,  in  the  daytime. 

Never  lose  your  trust  in  God,  and  then  rest  as-  (  before  others,  she  could  be  so  apparently  serene  ? 
"mred  He  will  conduct  you  to  His  own  bright  I  Only  once  did  she  give  way,  and  that  was  the  day 
Ending.    Jane,  let  them  take  it  to  their  hearts?  \  previous  to  the  funeral. 
'May  God  bless  you,  my  dear  ones,  and  bring  you  \     Patience  sympathised  with  her  in  a  reasoning 

to  me  hereafter  !*  (  sort  of  way.    It  had  been  next  to  impossible  for 

He  ceased,  and  lay  exhausted;  his  eyes  fondly  ( Jane  to  keep  her  pecuniary  anxiety  from  Pa- 

taeking  Jane's,  her  hand  clasped  in  his,    Jane's  '  tience,  who  advised  and  assisted  her  in  making 
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the  various  requisite  arrangements.     It  was  ne- !      'Would  there  be  a  difficulty  a     upoung  0( 
cessary  to  go  to  work  in  the  most  sparing  manner  j 


them,  Patience  ?'  she  asked  aloud. 

'None  at  all;  there  is  the  pawn-shop,  said  ft. 

<I  do  not  know  what 

I  can  tell  thee  that 


plain-speaking  Quakeress. 


possible,  and  it  ended  in   Jane's  taking  Patience  .; 

into  her  full  confidence.  , 

.to    ,  ,    x  i  „    ho, ,00  nvpr  tlw  head.  '  many  would   do  without  it 

'If  thee  can  but  keep  a  house  over  thy  head  J  ^   ^  ^  ^ 

so  as  to  retain  thy  children  with  thee,  tnee  win  j  &  ^ „..u  _^  ,.,.  . 

get  along.     Do  not  be  cast  down 
'Oh,  Patience,  that  is  w 


plate  to  it  on  occasions.     Thee  would  not  like  to 

u        j„„n   j  Co  to  such  a  place  thyself,   but    thy  servant's 
irhat  T  have  been  dwoll-    &u  t  j 


ing  upon— the  keeping  of  the  house  together.  I 
do  not  see  that  I  can  do  it.' 

'The  furniture  is  thine,'  observed  Patience. 
'Thee  might  let  two  or  three  of  thy  rooms,  so  as 
to  cover  the  rent.' 

'I  have  thought  all  that  over  and  over  to  my- 
self,' sighed  Jane.  'But,  Patience— allowing  that 
the  rent  were  made  in  that  way — how  are  we  to 
live  ?' 


mother,  Elizabeth  Carter,  is  a  discreet  woman; 
j  she  would  render  thee   this   little  service.    Aal 
i  tell  thee,  if  thee  can  only  surmount  present  diffi- 
j  culties,  so  as  to  secure  a  start,  thee  may  get  on,1 
)     Surmount  present  difficulties !    It  seemed  to 
Jane  next  door  to  an  impossibility.     She  had  the 
merest  trifle  of  money  left,  was  in  debt,  and  with- 
out means,  so  far  as  she  saw,  of  earning  even 
food.    She  paid  her  last  night  visit  to  the  room 
which  contained  the  coffin,  and  went  thence  up 


'Thee  must  occupy  thy  time  in  some  way.  Thee  j  tQ  her  bed^to  toss  the  night  through  on  her  wet 
can  sew,  dost  thee  know  dress-making ':'  \ 

•No— only  sufficient   of  it  to  make  my  own  ; 


plain  gowns  and  Jane's  frocks.  As  to  plain  sew- 
ing, 1  could  never  get  food  at  it — it  is  paid  so 
badly.  And  there  will  be  the  education  of  my 
boys,  and  their  clothing.' 

'Thee  hast  anxiety  before  thee — 1  see  it,'  said 
Patience,  in  a  grave  tone.  'Still,  I  would  not  j  Then  came  the  coffin,  covered  by  a  pall,  and 
have  thee  be  cast  down.  Thee  will  make  thyself  J  William  and  Frank  behind  it.  Jane  had  not  sent 
ill,  and  that  will  not  be  a  good  way  to  mend  thy  j  Gar,  poor  little  fellow!  she  thought  he  might 
condition.'  f  be  better  away.    That  was  all;  there  were  no 

Jane  sat  down,  her  hands  clasped  on  her  knees, )  attendants;  the  clerk,  the  two  boys,  the  coffin. 


pillow,  with  a  burning  brow  and  aching  heart, 

It  was  a  sad  funeral  to  see,  and  one  of  flu 
plainest  of  the  plain.  The  clerk  of  the  church, 
who  had  condescended  to  come  up  to  escort  it- 
which  condescension  he  did  not  often  vouchsafe 
to  poor  funerals,  for  they  gave  nothing  good  to 
eat  and  drink — walked  first,  without  a  hatband, 


and  the  men  who  bore  it. 
It  was  sad  to  see.    The  people  stopped  to  look 


her  mind  viewing  her  dark  troubles.    'If  I  were 

but  clear,  I  should  have  better  hopes,' she  said, 

lifting  her  face  in  its  sad  sorrow.    'Patience,  we  j  as  it  went  along  the  streets,  following  with  their 

owe  half  a  year's   rent;  and  there   will  be  the  ;  eyes  the  poor  fatherless  children 

funeral  expenses.' 

'Hast  thee  no  kindred  that  would  aid  thee  in 
thy  strait  ?' 

Jane  shook  her  head 


One  young 

;  man  stood  aside,  raised  his  hat,  and  held  it  in  hit 

i  hand  until  the  coffin  had  passed.    But  the  young 

;  man  had  lived  in  foreign  countriei,  where  iti 

The  only  'kindred'  that  ]  the  custom  to  remain  uncovered  while  a  corpseii 


she  possessed  in  the  whole  world  was  one  who  j  borne  by, 

had  barely  enough  for  his  own  poor  wants — her  j     He  was  buried  at   St.  Martin's  Church;  and, 

brother  Francis.  >  singular  to  say,  the  officiating  minister  was  the 

'Hast  thee  no  little  property  to  dispose  of?'  >  Rev.  Mr.  Peach.    Mr.  Peach  did  notknowwho 

continued  Patience.    'Watches,  or  things  of  that  j  it  was  that  he  was  interring;  he  had  taken  th( 

kind?'  service  for  St.  Martin's  rector.    William  heard 

There  was  her  husband's  watch.    But  Jane's  j  his  name.    How  many  times  had  he  heard  hii 

paleface  went  crimson  at  the  idea  of  parting  ]  poor  father  mention  the  name  in  connection  with 

with  it  in  that  manner.     It  was  a  good  watch,  j  his  hopeful  prospects  !    He  burst    into  wailing 

and  had  long  ago  been  promised  to  William.         j  sobs  at  the  thought.     Mr.  Peach  glanced  off  his 

'I  can  understand  thy  flush  of  aversion,'  said  >  book  to  look   compassionately    *t  the   sobbing 

Patience  kindly.     'I  would  not  be  the  one  to  sug-    boy.  '     I 

gest  aught  to  hurt  thy  feelings;  but  thy  necessi-  <      The  funeral  was  over,  the  last  word  of  the  seel 

ties  may  leave  no  alternative.'  j  vice  spoken,  the  first  heaped  sh0Te]  0f  earthflun 

A  conviction  that  they  would  leave  none,  with    rattling  on  the  coffin.     The  clerk  d'd  tbi 

her,  was  already  stealing  over  Jane.     She  pos-    compliment  of  his   escort  back     '     •       ^"J  i 

sessed  a  few  trinkets  herself,  not  of  much  value,  <  *l— ~  •— =  ..-«•:—* again;   mdeeS, 

and  a  little  silver.     All  might  have  to  go,  not  ex- 
cepting the  watch. 


there  was  nothing  to   escort  W  ^ 

They  walked  alone,  with  no  2  tW°  ^ 

!  hatbands.  D°  Co*Panr  but  th.3 
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n  the  evening,  at  dusk,  they  were  gathered  to- ;  The  children  looked  perfectly  thunderstruck, 
her — Jane  and  all  the  children.  Tears  seemed  '  especially  the  two  elder  ones,  William  and  Jane. 
aave  a  lull;  they  had  been  shed  of  late  all  too  ;  'Do  something  to  find  food  !'  they  uttered  aghast, 
ntifully.  )  'Mamma,  what  do  you  mean  V 

[must  speak  to  you,  children,' said  Jane,  lift-  j  It  is  so  difficult  to  make  children  comprehend 
her  head,  and  breaking  the  silence.  '1  may 'these  unhappy  things — those  who  have  been 
;well  speak  now,  as  let  the  days  go  on  first.  ',  brought  up  in  comfort.  Jane  sighed,  and  ex- 
l  are  but  young,  but  you  are  old  enough  to 'plained further.  Little  desolate  hearts  they  were 
;erstand  me.    Do  you  know,  my  darlings,  how  J  who  listened  to  her. 

v  sad  our  position  is  ?'  't     'William,'  she    resumed,    'your  poor  papa's 

n  losing  papa  !'  said  Janey,  catching  up  her;  watch  was  to  have  been  yours;  but— I  scarcely 
;-.ith.  J  like  to  tell  you— I  fear  I  9hall  be  obliged  to  dis- 

hes, yes,  in  losing  him,'  wailed  Jane.    'For  ;P°se  of  it  to  help  our  necessities.' 
comprises  more  than  you  suspect.    But  l£     A  spasm  shot  across  William's  face.     But — 
i  to  allude  more  particularly  to  the  future.  !>  brave-hearted  boy  that  he  was— he  would  not  let 
lears^I  do  not  see  what  is  to  become  of  us.  p"  mother  see  his  disappointment,  and  looked 
have  no  money,  and  we  have  no  one  to  give  J  cheerfully  at  her. 

ny  or  to  lend  ut  any;  no  one  in  the  wide  't  'There  is  one  thought  that  weighs  more  heavily 
[d.'  /on  my  mind  than   all — your  education.    Howl 

,ie  children  did  not  interrupt;  only  William  jshaU  manaSe  *  continuue  il  l  do  not  know"    ,M* 

ed  his  chair  close  against  hers.     She  looked  i  darhnSs' l  look  UP°\  ihi*  onlVn  a  d«S"»  less 

>ung  in  her  widow's  cap;  nearly  as  young  as   essent!al  for  ?°u  than  food;  J°u  ^  that  learn- 

i,  years  ago,  she  had  married  him  who  had  \™*  lt  better  'han  hoUse  and  land\   l  d°  *"?* 

day  been  put  out  of  her  sight  for  ever.  j see  m?  waJ  c  ear  in  ™?  wa/; •*  "  ™*  dark~ 

>  almost  as  dark  as  can  be;  and  but  for  one  friend 
:  we  can  but  keep  a  roof  over  our  heads,'  i  £  ghould  despair>J 

;nued  Jane,  speaking  very  softly  from  the  ef-       ,what  friend  ig  ^  mamma?    Do  you  mean 

;o  subdue  her  threatening  emotion,  'we  may  5  pat;ence  p> 

;ips  struggle  on.  Perhaps.  But  it  will  be  q  mean  God).  replied  Jane.  <l  know  that  He 
ftog;  and jou  do  not  know  the  half  implied  I  &  gure  refuge  tQ  those  who  ^  .Q  Him  Jn 
B»  word.     We  may  not  have  enough  to  eat.  saddest  momentS)  when  l  tMnk  how  certain 

^aybecoldandhungry-not  once,  but  con-   that  „f        ig>  R  ray  of  ljght  fla8hes 

usly.and  we  shall   certainly  have   to  en-    bri  ht  M  ttat  glorioU8Ught  inyourpapa»sdream. 
er  and  endure  the  slights  and  humiliations  >0h,  my  dear  children  !  perhaps  we  shall  be  helped 

lant  on  extreme  poverty.    I  do  not  know  >tQ  strugg]e  on  (> 

^ve  can   retain   a  home;  for  we  may,  in  a!     ,who  will  buy  us  new  clothes?'  cried  Frank, 

;.  or  two,  be  turned  from  this.'  dropping  upon  another  phase  of  the  difficulty. 

•  t  why  be  turned  from  this,  mamma  ?'  Jane  gighed;  it  was  M  terrib]y  indistinct. 

^cause  there  is  rent  owing,  and  I  have  not  \     <ln  all  the  tribulation  that  will  probably  come 
leans  to  pay  it,'  she   answered.     '1  havejupon   US)   the  humiliations,  the  necessities,  we 

-"snto  your  uncle  Francis;  but  I  do  not  be- j  must  strive  for  patience  to  bear  them.     You  do 
he  will  be  able  to  help  me.     He—'  Jnot  vet  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term,  to 

'  "hy  can't  we  go  back  to  London  to  live  ?' Ibear;  but  you  will  learn  it  all  too  soon.  You  must 

^'ly  interrupted  little  Gar.     'It  was  so  nice  i  bear  not  only  for  your  own  sakes,  because  it  is 

'"'"  it  was  a  better  home  than  this.'  J  your  lot,  and  you  cannot  go  from  it;  not  only  for 

k'u  forget,  Gar,  that— that'— here  she  nearly  '', mine>  but  chiefly  because  it  is  the  will  of  God. 
'down,  and  had  to  stop  a  minute— 'that  our 'This  affliction  could  not  have  come  upon  us  un- 

";i  e  there  was  earned  by  your  papa.  He  would  ',  less  God  permitted  it,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  there- 

**!  there  to  earn  it  now.    No,  my  dear  ones;  jfore,  that  it  is  in  some  way  sent  for  our  good. 

*"'■.  thought  the  future  over  in  every  way {We  shall  not  be  utterly  miserable  if  we  can  keep 

'^'it  until  my  brain  has  become  confused— and  <  together  in  our  house.    You  will  aid  me  in  it, 

'"ily  possible  chance  that  I  can  see,  of  our )  will  you  not?' 
unting  difficulties,   so   as  to  enable  us  to;     'In  what  way,  mamma?' they  eagerly  asked,  as 

w;  is  by  endeavoring  to  keep  this  home.    Pa- 'if  wishing  to  begin  something  then.     'What  can 

lit  suggests  that   I  should   let  part  of  it  to; we  do?' 

^'•s.    I  had  already  thought  of  that;  and  1$     'You  can  aid  me  by  being  dutiful  and  obedient; 

■ait;  endeavour  to  do  so.     It  may  cover  the  rent',  by  giving  me  no  unnecessary  anxiety  or  trouble; 

ie(f!ixes.    And  I  must  try  and  do  something  \  by  cheerfully  making  the  best  of  our  privations; 

'/"lat  will  find  us  food.'  'and  you  can  etrive  to  retain  what  [you  have  al- 
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ready  learnt  by  going  dilligcntly  over  your  les-<  On  the  Monday  folJowing  all  was  in  readit 
sons  together.  All  this  will  aid  and  comfort  me.\  to  let;  and  Jane  was  full  of  hope,  looking  for 
William's  tears  burst  forth,  and  he  laid  his' advent  of  lodgers.  The  best  parlour  and  the  t 
head  on  his  mother's  lap.  'Oh,  mamma  dear,  I<  best  bed-rooms  had  been  vacated,  and  were 
will  try  and  do  for  you  all  that  I  can,'  he  sobbed.  >  order.  Jane  slept  now  with  her  little  girl,  a 
'I  will  indeed.'  the  boys   had   mattresses  laid  down  for  them 

'Take  comfort,  my  boy,'  she  whispered,  lean- ;  the  floor  at  the  top  of  the  house.  They  were 
ing  tenderly  over  him.  'Remember  that  your  last,:  ,nake  the  study  their  sitting-room  from  hem 
act  to  your  father  was  a  loving  sacrifice,  in  giv-^forth;  and  an  ornamental  card  in  the  window  d 
ing  to  him  the  orange  that  you  would  have  en- flayed  the  announcement  'Lodgings.'  Theme 
joyed.  I  marked  it,  William.  My  darling  chil-'  modern  word  'apartments'  had  not  then  come 
drenjet  us  all  strive  to  bear  on  steadfastly  to   fashion  at  Helstonleigh. 

that  far-off  light,  ever  looking  to  God.'  ;:     Patience  came  in  after  breakfast  with  a  pie 

;.  of  grey  merino  in  her  hand. 

*»*-  >     'Would  thee  like  to  make  a  frock  for  Anna 

/asked  she  of  Mrs.  Halliburton.     'Sarah  Loc 

CHAPTER  XVI.  ;does  them  for  her  mostly,  for  it  is  work  that  la 

trouble.  /not  clever  at5  but  Sarah.sends  me  word  she  isti 

i  full  of  work  this  week  to  undertake  it.    I  heai 

A  week  elapsed,  subsequent  to  the  burial  of ' thee  say  thee  made  Janey's  frocks.  If  thee  cs 
Mr.  Halliburton.  By  that  time  Jane  had  looked  '■  do  this,  and  earn  half-a-crown,thee  art  welcomi 
fully  into  the  best  and  worst  of  her  condition,  and  It  is  what  I  should  pay  Sarah.' 
had,  so  to  say,  organized  her  plans.  By  the  dis-'  Jans  took  the  merino  in  thankfulness.  It  wi 
posal  of  the  watch,  with  what  little  silver  they  '  as  a  ray  of  hope,  come  to  light  up  her  heart.  Bi 
possessed,  and  ornaments  of  her  own,  she  had -the  instant  before  Patience  entered,  she  wa 
been  enabled  to  discharge  the  expenses  of  the  wishing  that  something  could  arrive  for  her  to  d< 
funeral  and  other  small  debts,  and  to  retain  a  never  supposing  that  it  would  arrive.  And  not 
trifle  in  hand  for  present  wants.  ■  it  had  come! — and  would  bring  her  in  two-acd 

On  the  last  day  of  the  week,  Saturday,  she  re-,  sixpence  !  'Two-and-sixpence  !*  we  may  feel  in 
ceived  an  application  for  the  rent.  A  stylish-  '>  clined  to  echo,  in  undisguised  contempt  for  tbi 
looking  stripling,  of  some  nineteen  years,  with  ;  trifle.  Ay!  but  we  may  never  have  known  til 
light  eyes  and  fair  hair,  called  from  Mr.  Dare  to 'yearning  want  of  two-and-sixpence,  or  of  ten' 
demand  it.     Jane  told  him  she  could  not  pay  him  j  and-sixpence  either  !  J 

then,  but  would  write  and  explain  to-Mr.  Dare. .»  Jane  cut  out  the  skirt  by  a  pattern  frock,  am 
Upon  which  the  gentleman,  whose  manners  were  \  sat  down  to  make  it,  her  mind  ruminating  on  tb 
haughtily  condescending,  turned  on  his  heel  and  [  future. ^The  children  were  at  their  lessons,  row 
left  the  house,  not  deigning  to  say  good  morning.  J  the  table.  'I  have  just  two  pounds  seventeeo 
Ashe  was  swinging  out  at  the  gate,  Patience,  j|  ami-sixpence  left,' deliberated  Jane.  'This  hall 
coming  home  from  mnr'.-ct  with  a  basket  in  her;;' crown  w:l!  make  it  three  pounds.  I  wonderhoi 
hand,  met  him.  'How  dost  thee?'  said  she  to  J  long  wc  e?n  live  upon  that!  We  have  goo 
him  in  salutation.  But  there  was  no  response ;  clothes,  all  of  us,  and  for  the  present  the  boys 
from  the  other,  save  th:t  his  head  went  a  shade  •' boots  are  good.  If  I  can  let  the  rooms  we  shf 
higher.  '.,  have  the  rent,  so  that  food   is  the  chief  thingl( 

'Do   you   know  who  that  is?'   inquired   Jane, /look  to.     We  must  spin  the  money  out:  we  mini 
afterwards.  (live   upon   dry   bread  and    potatoes   and  alii 

'Of  a  surety      It  is  young  Anthony  Dare.'         /  milk,  until  something  comes  in.     I  wonder  if n 

'He  has  not  pleasing  manners.  ^  jl  shillings  a  lv.?ek  would  pay  for  bare  food,  andf 

'Not  to  us.     There  is  not  a  more  self  arrogant ;  coals?     I  fear ' 

youth  in  the  town.     But  his  pniate  character  is  /      Jane's   busy   dreams   were   interrupted.    H 
not  well  spoken  of.'  ;  front  gate  was  swung  open,  and  two  people,  J» 

Jane  sat  down  to  write  to  Mr.  Dare.  Her  bro-^  or  gentlemen,  approached  the  house-door « 
ther  Francis,. to  whom  she  had  explained  her;  knocked.  Their  movements  were  so  quick  4 
situation,  had  promised  her  the  rent  for  the  half-  {■  Jane  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  them.  'See  wtj 
year  due,  sixteen  pounds,  by  the   middle  of  Feb- j  is,  will  you,  William?' 

ruarj.     He  could  not  let  her  have  it  before  thai  ■■      She  heard  them  walk  in  and  ask  if  she  wal 
period,  he  said,  but  she   might  positively  count  ;  home.     Putting  down  her  work,  she   shook 
upon  it  then.     She  begged  Mr.  Dare  to  accord  \  threads  from  her  black   dress   and   went  oat 
her  the  favour  of  waiting  until  then.     Sealing  her  \  them,  William  returning  to  his  lessons.         \  ! 
note,  she  sent  it  to  him.  <     The  visitors  were  standing  in  the  passage  ' 
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well-dressed  man  and  one  shabby  one.  The  1  took  out  of  our  house,  and  sold,  goods  which  had 
former  made  a  civil  demand  for  the  half-year's ;  cost  us  eleven  pounds,  and  which  were  equal  to 
rent  due.     Jane  replied  that  she  had  written  to  >  new.' 

Mr.  Dare  on  the  previous  Saturday,  explaining;  < Oh,  Patience,  tell  me  what  I  had  belter  do? 
things  to  him,  and  asking  him  to  wait  a  short  f  implored  Jane,  reverting  to  her  own  trouble.  'If 
while.  /  we  are  turned  out  and  our  things  sold,  we  must 

'Mr.  Dare  cannot  wait,'  was  the  rejoinder  offg0  to    the    workhouse.     We    cannot  lie  in  the 
the  applicant,  still  speaking  civilly.    'You  must )  streets'.' 

allow  me  to  remark,  ma'am,  that  you  are  stran- ;  .indeed,  I  feel  incompetent  to  advise  thee.  Had 
gers  to  the  town,  that  you  have  paid  no  rent ,  thee  Mt  beUer  ^  Anth         Dare>  and  try  thy 

since  you  entered  the  ly,use '  persuasion  that  he  would  remove  the  seizure  out 

'We  believed  it  was  the  custom  to  pay  half-/        ■  ,       .... 

_  r  J  i  again,  and  wait:' 

yearly,  as  Mr.   Dare  did  not  apply  for  it  at  the  / 

Michaelmas  quarter,'  interrupted  Jane.  'We  'I  will  go  to  him  at  once,' feverishly  returned 
should  have  paid  then,  had  he  asked  for  it.'  Jane-     <You  wil1  alW  Janey  to  remain   with 

'At  any  rate,  it  is  not  paid,' was  the  reply.  Uou>  Patience,  while  I  go?' 

'And— I  am  sorry,  ma'am,  to  be  under  the  ne- 1     'of  a  surety  I  will.     She ' 

cessity  of  leaving  this  man  in  possession  until  v  At  that  moment  the  children  burst  into  the 
you  do  pay!'  <  kitchen,  one  after  the  other.     'Mamma,  who  ia 

They  walked  deliberately  into  the  best  par-  £  that  shabby-looking  man  come  into  the  study  ? 
lour;  and  Jane,  amidst  a  rushing  feeling  of  dew  He  has  seated  himself  right  in  front  of  the  fire 
spair  that  turned  her  heart  to  sickness,  knew  that  l  and  is  knocking  it  about.  And  the  other  is  look- 
a  seizure  had  been  put  into  the  house.  <  ing  at  the  tables  and  chairs.' 

As  she  stood  in  her  bewilderment,  Patience  en-  $     it  was   Frank  who  spoke;   impetuous  Frank. 

tered  by  the  back  door,  the  way  she  always  did  £  Mrs.  Halliburton  cast  a  despairing  look  around 

enter,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  shabby  man.  ?her,  and  Patience  drew  their  attention. 

She  drew  Jane  into  the  kitchen.  \     ,That  maQ    .g  here   oQ  busine8s/  she  gaid  to 

'What  does  that  man  do  here?'  she  inquired.       ,them.     ,you  must  not  be  rude  to  himj  or  he  wm 

For  answer  Jane  sank  down  upon  a  chair  and  j  be  ten  times  more  rude  to  you.     The  other  one 

:  burst  into  a  storm  of  sobs,  so  violent  as  to  sur- }  wm  soon  t,e  gone_     your  mother  is  going  abroad 

Uprise  the  calm  Quakeress.     She  turned  and  shut  j  for    an   hour;    perhaps    when    she  returns    she 

the  door.  J  will  rid  the  house  of  him.     Jane,  child,  thee  can 

'Hush  thee  !    Now  hush  thee  !    Thy  children  <;  COme  with  me  and  take  thy  dinner  with  Anna.' 

'will  hear  and  be  terrified.     Art  thee  behind  with  $     »»        r,  ,,..      .  ■.  j        «•,   ,r. 

S     Mrs.   Halliburton   waited  until   the  superior- 

'    nv  t3.XGS  'r  r 

""  Vi  t  . ,  i  looking  of  the  men  was  gone,  and  then  started. 

v    For  some  minutes  Jane  could  not  reply.     'Not/,.  ,  .  j  .    »  in 

.  ,       .  r  J  i  It  was  a  raw,  cold  day — what  some  people  call  a 

;!  or  taxes,'  she  said;  'they  are  paid.     Mr.  Dart  < .  ,     ,   r      .      r>,     ,       j    ,  •.  ,     ■    A  4     u 

.        .     ,  J  *  J  black  frost.     Black  and  gloomy  it  looked  to  her, 

ias  put  him  in  for  the  rent.'  i      .        ,.  ,    .  ..  .  j  .i_ 

r  ',  outwardly   and.  inwardly,  as   she  traversed  the 

■'■  Patience   revolved   the   news   in   considerable  Streets  to  the  office  of  Mr.   Dare.     Patience  had 
Astonishment.     'Nay,  but  I  think  thee  must  be  in  /Jirected  her,   and   the   plate   on   the  door, 'Mr. 
-rror.^   Thomas   Ashley  would    not    do  such  a  |  Dare(   Solicitor,'  showed  her  the   right  house. 
lln£-  i  She  stepped  inside  that  door,  which  stood  open, 

,   'He  has  done  it,'  sobbed  Jane.  ^and  knocked  at  one  at  her  right  hand  in  the  pas- 

<■:{  'It  is  not  in  accordance  with  his  character.    He  'sage.     <Clerks'  Room'  was  inscribed  on  it. 
s--  a  humane    and    considerate    man.     Verily  1/     'Come  in.' 
Uitieve  for  thee !     That  man  is  not  an  agreeable  <     Three  QT  foBr  clerks  were  in  it  Jn  one  of  them 


teferaate  of  a  house.     We  had   hira  in  ours  last )  she  recognized  him  who  had  just  left  her  house. 
ar  •  •  I  The  other  clerks  appeared  to  defer  to  him,  and 

erraf  You  I'  uttered  Jane,  surprise  penetrating  even  5  called  him  'xMr.  Stubbs.'     Jane,  giving  her  name, 
lWo|**her  own  grief.     'You  !'  <aid  she  wished  to  see  Mr_  Dare>  and  the  request 

ho«*>They  force  us  to  pay  church-rates,'  explained  ('was  conveyed  to  an  inner  room.    It  brought  forth 
re«  tience.   'We  have  a  scruple  to  do  so,  believing  j  young  Anthony. 

1  ^  call  unjust  For  years  Samuel  Lynn  had  )  ,Mv  father  {%  busy  and  cannot  see  you,'  was  his 
id  the  claim,  to  avert  consequences;  but  laai  Ulutation.  'I  can  hear  anything  you  may  have 
tilirhe  and  many  more  Friends  stood  out  againstj  t0  gay_  It  wil!  be  the  same>, 
she-  The  result  was,  that  that  roan,  now  in  thj  'Thank  you,' replied  Jane,  in  a  courteous  tone, 
id  fftlour,  was  put  into  our  house.  The  amount  J  very  different  from  his.  'But  I  would  prefer  to 
(SM*  imed  was  one  pound  nine  shillings;  and  they}«eeMr.  Dare.' 
B  pass*  ^ 
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'He  is  engaged,  I  say,'  sharply  repeated  An- 
thony. 

'I  will  wait,  then;  I  must  see  him.' 

Anthony  Dare  stalked  back  again.  Jane,  seeing 
a  bench  against  the  wall,  sat  down.  It  was  about 
half-past  twelve  when  she  arrived  there,  and 
when  the  clock  struck  tvro,  there  she  was  still. 
Several  clients,  during  that  time,  had  come  and 
gone";  they  were  admitted  to  Mr.  Dare,  but  she 
sat  on,  neglected.  At  two  o'clocfe  Anthony  came 
through  the  room  with  his  hat  on.  He  appeared 
to  be  going  out. 

'What!  are  you  here  still?'  he  exclaimed,  in 
genuine  or  in  affected  surprise;  never,  in  his  ill 
manners,  removing  his  hat — he  of  whom  it  was 
his  delight  to  hear  it  said  that  he  was  the  most 
complete  gentleman  in  Helstonleigh.  'I  assure 
you  it  is  not  of  the  least  use  your  waiting.  Mr. 
Dare  will  not  be  able  to  see  you.' 

'Mr.  Dare  can  surely  spare  me  a  minute  when 
he  has  done  with  others.' 

'He  cannot  to-day.  Can  you  not  say  to  me 
what  you  want  to  say  ?' 

'Indeed  I  must  see  Mr.  Dare  himself.  I  will 
wait  on,  if  you  will  allow  me,  hoping  to  do 
so.' 

Anthony  Dare  vouchsafed  no  reply,  and  went 
out.    One  or  two   of   the   clerks  looked  round 
They  appeared  not  to  understand  why  she  sat  on 
so  persistently,  or  why  Mr.  Dare  refused  to  see 
her. 

In  about  an  hour's  time  the  inner  door  opened. 
A  tall  man,  with  a  bold,  free  countenance,  looked 
into  the  room.  Supposing  it  to  be  Mr.  Dare, 
Jane  rose  and  approached  him. 

'Will  you  allow  me  a  few  minutes' conversa- 
tion?' she  asked.  'I  presume  you  are  Mr. 
Dare?' 

He  put  up  his  hands  as  if  to  fence  her  off.  '1 
have  no  time — I  have  no  time,'  he  reiterated,  and 
shut  the  door  in  her  face.  Jane  sat  down  again 
on  the  bench. 

'Stubbs,  I  want  you;'  came  forth  from  Mr. 
Dare's  voice,  he  opening  the  door  an  inch  to 
speak  it. 

Stubbs  went  in,  remained  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  returned,  put  on  his  hat,  and  walked  out. 
His  departure  was  the  signal  for  considerable  re- 
laxation in  the  office  duties.  'When  the  cat's 
away' — you  know  the  rest.  Yawning,  stretch- 
ing, whispering,  and  laughing  supervened.  One 
of  the  clerks  took  from  his  pocket  a  paper  of  the 
biscuits  called  'Union'  in  Helstonleigh,  and  began 
eating  them.  Another  pulled  out  a  bottle,  and 
solaced  himself  with  some  of  the  contents — 
whatever  they  might  be.  Suddenly  the  man  with 
the  biscuits  got  off  his  stool  and^  offered_them  to  \ 


Mrs.  Halliburton.     Her  pale,  sad  faee  may  have 
prompted  his  good-nature  to.-the  act. 

'You  have  waited  a  good  while,  ma'am,  and 
perhaps  have  lost  your  dinner  through  it,'  he 
said. 

Jane  took  one  of  them.  'You  are  very  kind. 
Thank  you,'  she  faintly  said. 

But  not  a  bit  of  it  could  she  swallow.  She  had 
taken  a  slice  of  dry  toast  for  her  breakfast  that 
morning,  with  half  a  cup  of  milk;  and  it  Was  a 
long  while  since  she  had  had  a  sufficiency  of  food 
at  any  meal.  She  felt,  weak,  sick,  faint;  but 
anxiety  and  suspense  were  at  work  within,  parch- 
ing her  throat,  destroying  her  appetite.  She 
held  the  biscuit  in  her  fingers,  resting  on  her  lap, 
and  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  the  rebellious  tears 
forced  themselves  to  her  eyes.  Raising  her  hand, 
she  quietly  let  fall  her  widow's  veil. 

A  poor-looking  man  came  in,  and  counted  out 
eight  shillings,  laying  them  upon  the  desk.  'I 
couldn't  make  up  the  other  two  this  week,  I 
couldn't,  indeed,'  he  said,  with  trembling  eager- 
ness. 'I'll  bring  twelve  next  week,  please  to 
say.' 

'Mind  you  do,'  responded  one  of  the  clerks, 
'or  you  know  what  will  be  in  store  for  you.' 

The  man  shook  his  head.  He  probably  did 
know,  and  in  going  out  was  nearly  knocked  over 
by  a  handsome  lad  of  seventeen,  who  was  run- 
ning in.  Very  handsome  were  his  features;  but 
they  were  marred  by  the  free  expression  which 
characterized  Mr.  Dare's. 

'I  say,  is  the  governor  in  ?'  cried  he,  out  of 
breath. 

'Yes,  sir.    Lord  Hawkesley's  with  him.' 

'The  deuce  take  Lord  Hawkesley,  then  !' re- 
turned the  young  gentleman.  'Where's  Stubbs? 
[  want  my  week's  money,  and  I  can't  wait. 
Walker,  I  say,  where's  Stubbs  ?' 

'Stubbs  is  gone  out,  sir.' 

'What  a  bother.  Halloa  !  here's  some  money. 
What  is  this?'  continued  the  speaker,  catching  up 
the  eight  shillings. 

'It  is  some  that  has  just  been  paid  in,  Master 
Herbert.' 

'That's  all  right,  then,'  said  he,  slipping  five 
of  them  into  his  jacket  pocket.  'Tell  Stubbs  to 
put  it  down  as  my  week's  money.' 

He  tore  off.  Jane  sat  on,  wondering  what  she 
was  to  do.  There  appeared  to  be  little  proba- 
bility that  she  would  be  admitted  to  Mr.  Dare; 
and  yet,  how  could  she  go  home  as  she  caroe- 
hopeless— to  the  presence  of  that  man  ?  No;  she 
must  wait  still;  wait  until  the  last.  She  migW 
catch  a  word  with  Mr.  Dare  as  he  was  leaviflg-j 
Jane  could  not  ;help  thinking  his  behaviour  verfj 
bad  in  refusing  to  see  her. 

The  office  was  being  lighted  when  Mr.  StubN 
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returned.    One  of  the  clerks  pointed  to  the  three  j  have  promised  it  to  me.    Surely  you  may  accord 
shillings  with  his  pen.     Kinnersley  has  brought  j  me  this  short  time.' 

■eight  shillings.     He   will   make   it  twelve  next)      'Ma'am,  I  cannot — that  is,  Mr.  Ashley  cannot, 
week.     Couldn't  manage  the  ten  this,  he  says.'     j  It  was  a  reprehensible  piece  of  carelessness  on 

■'Where  are  the  eight  shillings  ?'  asked  Stubbs;  i  my  part  to  suffer  the  rent  to  go  on  for  half  a  year, 
'I  see  only  three.'  j  considering  that  you  were  strangers.     Mr.  Ash- 

'Oh,  Master  Herbert  came  in,  and  took  off] Iev  wil1  look  to  mf> t0  see  him  wel1  out  of  it-' 
five.    He  said  you  were   to   put  it  down  as  his  j     'There  is  sufficient  furniture  in  my  house,  new 
week's  money.'  !  furniture,  to  pay  what  is    owing    three  times 

•He'll  take  a  little  too  much  some  day,  if  he'sj  over.' 
not  checked,'  was  the  cynical  reply  of  the  senior  »      'Mav  be>  as  it;  stands  in  it.    Things  worth  forty 
clerk;    'However,  it's  no  business  of  mine.'         j pounds  in  a  house,  won't  fetch  ten  at  a  sale.' 

He  put  the  three  shillings  in  his  own  desk,  and]  'That  is  an  additional  reason  why  I—' 
made  an  entry  in  a  book.  After^that,  he  wentf  'Now,  my  good  lady,'  interrupted  Mr.  Dare, 
in  to  Mr.  Dare,  who  was  now  alone.  A  large  \  with  imperative  civility,  'one  word  is  as  good  as 
room,  handsomely  fitted  up.  Mr.  Dare's  table ',  a  thousand;  and  that  word  I  have  said.  I  cannot 
was  near  one  of  the  windows;  a  desk,  at  which ;  withdraw  the  seizure,  except  on  the  receipt  of 
Anthony  sometimes  sat,  was  at  the  other.  Mr.  <the  rent  and  costs-  Pav  them,  and  I  shall  be 
Dare  looked  up.  \ most  naPPy  to  do  it.    If  you  stop  Jiere  all  night 

'I  could  not  do  anything,  sir,' said  Stubbs.  .The|  I  can  giro  you  no  other  answer;  and  my  time  is 
other  party  will  listen  to  no  proposal  at  all.  TheyKa  lla    e* 

say  they'll  throw  it  into  Chancery  first.    An  aw- j     He  glanced  at  the  door  as  he  spoke.    Jane  took 
fulrage  they  are  in.'  the  hint,  and  passed  out  of  it.     As  much  by  the 

'     _    ,  .,       . ,   ,,       „  ,_,  •-,,  .Stone',  as  bv  the  words,  she  gathered  that  there 

'Tush!'  said  Mr.   Dare.    'Chancery,  indeed!?  ,    -       ,    .  ° 

mi      •,,  x  ,1        ^     *  ,    •         j  1  tt     ', was  no  noPe  whatever. 

They  11  tell  another  tale  in  a  day  or  two.     Has  j 

Kinnersley  been  in  :'  /     The  streets  were  bright  with  gas  as  she  hurried 

'Kinnersley  has  brought  eight  shilling,  and  J  along,  her  head  bent,  her  veil  over  her  face,  her 

promises  to  bring  twelve   next  Monday.     Master  ' tears  falling  silently.     But  when  she  left  the  town 

Herbert  carried  off  five  of  them,  and  left  word  it^behind  her>  and  approached  a  lonely  part  of  the 

was  for  his  week's  money.'  '/  road>  where  no  eye  was  on  her,  no  ear  near  her, 

'A  smart  blade !'  cried  Mr.  Dare,  apostrophising  \ tnen  the  sobs  burst  forth  uncontrolled. 

his  son  with  personal  pride.     'Take  it  when  I;     'No  eye  on  her?  no  ear  near  her."    Ay,  but 

can,'  is  his  motto.    He'll  make  a  good  lawyer, ',  there  was  !    There  was  one  Eye,  one  Ear,  which 

Stubbs.'  '.'  never  closes.     And  as  Jane's  dreadful  trouble  re- 


solved itself  into  a  cry  for  help  to  Him  who  ever 
listens,  there  seemed  to  come  a  feeling  of  peace, 
of  trust,  into  her  soul. 


'Very  good,'  acquiesced  Stubbs. 

'Is  that  woman  gone  yet." 

'No,  sir.    My  opinion  is,  she  means  to  wait 
until  she  sees  you.' 

'Then  send  her  in  at  once,  and  let's  get  it  over,' 
thundered  Mr.  Dare. 

In  what  lay  his  objection  to  see  her?    A  dread  S  CHAPTER  XVII. 

lest  she  should  put  forth  their  relationship  as  a  j 

plea  for  his  clemency?    If  so,  he  was  destined^  thomas  ashley. 

to  be  agreeably  disappointed.   Jane  did  not  allude ', 

to  it;  would  not  allude  to  it.  After  that  inter-*  Frank  met  herHs  she  went  in.  It  was  dark; 
view  held  with  Mrs.  Dare,  some  three  or  four  \  but  she  kept  her  veil  down, 
months  before,  she  had  dropped  all  remembrance  £  'Oh,  mamma,  that's  the  most  horrible  man  !' 
of  the  connection;  even  the  children  did  not  J  he  began  in  a  whisper.  'You  know  the  cheese 
know  of  it.  She  only  solicited  Mr.  Dare's  len-'you  bought  in  on  Saturday,  that  we  might  not  eat 
iency  now,  as  any  other  stranger  might  have  so- J  our  bread  quite  dry;  well,  he  has  eaten  it  up, 
licited  it.  Little  chance  was  there  of  Mr.  Dare's  >  every  morsel,  and  half  a  loaf  of  bread !  And  he 
acceding  to  her  prayer;  he  and  his  wife  both  ',  has  burnt  the  whole  scuttleful  of  coal !  And  he 
wanted  Helstonleigh  to  be  free  of  the  Hallibur-?  swore  because  there  was  no  meat;  and  he  swore 
tons.  S  at  us  because  we  would  not  go  to  the  public-house 

'It  will   be  utter  ruin,'  she   urged.     'It  will  j  and  buy  him  some  beer.     He  said  we  were  to  buy 
turn  us  beggars  into  the  streets.     Mr.  Dare,  I  { it  and  pay  for  it.' 

promise  you  the  rent  for  the  middle  of  February.  <     'I  said  you  would  not  allow  us  to  go,  mamma,' 
Unless  it  were  certain,  my  brother  would  not  >  interrupted  William,  who  now  came  up.    'I  told 
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him  that  if  he  wanted  beer  he  must  go  and  get  it  |  baker  died,  and  the  widow  was  going  to  move, 
for  himself.  I  spoke  civilly,  you  know,  not '  Anthony  Dare  hastened  to  Thomas  Ashley, 
rudely.  He  went  into  such  a  passion,  and  said  j  "  Which  day  shall  I  levy  a  distress  upon  the 
such  things!     It  is  a  good  thing  Jane  was  out.'      ,;  goods?" asked  he.    "Not  at  all,"  replied  Thomas 

'Where  is  Gar."  she  asked.  Ashley.     And   he  went  to  the  widow,  and  told 

'Gar  was  frightened  at  the  man,  and  tie  to-  her  the  rent  was  forgiven,  and  the  goods  were 
bacco-smoke  made  him  sick,  and  he  cried;  and  ;  her  own,  to  take  with  her  when  she  left.  That  is 
then  he  lay  down  on  the  floor  and  went  to  sleep.' •  Thomas  Ashley.' 

S/ke  felt  sick.  She  drew  her  two  boys  into  the  par-  Jane  bent  her  head  in  thought.  'Is  Mr.  Lynn 
lour-dark  there,  save  for  the  road  lamp,  whieh  j  at  homer'  she  asked.  'I  should  like  to  speak  to 
shone  in.   Pressing  them  in  her  arms,  completely  ;  him.' 

subdued  by  the  miseries  of  her  situation,  she!  'He  has  had  his  tea  and  has  gone  back  to  the 
leaned  her  forehead  upon  William's  shoulder,  \  manufactory,  but  he  will  be  home  soon  after 
and  burst  once  more  into  a  most  distressing  flood  '  eight.  I  will  keep  Jane  till  bedtime.  She  and 
of  tears.  '  Anna  are  happy  over  their  puzzles.' 

They  were   alarmed.     They  cried   with   her.  ,      'Patience,  am  I  obliged  to  find  that  man  in 
'Oh,  mamma  !  what  is  it  ?    Why  don't  you  order    food  ?' 
the  man  to  go  away  ?'  'That  thee  art.     It  is  the  law.' 

'My  boys,  I  must  teli  you;  I  cannot  keep  it:  The  noise  made  by  Patience  ingoing  away, 
from  you,'  she  sobbed.  'That  man  is  put  here  to  ;  brought  the  man  forth  from  the  study,  a  candle 
stop  until  I  can  pay  the  rent.  If  I  cannot  pay  it  in  his  hand.  'When  is  that  mother  of  yours 
our  things  will  be  taken  and  sold.'  coming  back  ?'  he  roared  out  to  the  boys.    Jane 

WilWs  pulses  and  heart  alike  beat,  but  he  advanced.  'Oh,  you  are  here  !' he  uttered,  wrath- 
was  silent.  Frank  spoke.  'Whatever  shall  we  '•;  fuli>"-  'What  are  you  agoing  to  give  me  to  eat 
do   mamma:'  ;  and  drink?  A  pretty  thing  this  is,  to  have  an  effi- 

«'l  do  not  know,'  she  wailed.     'Perhaps  God  ;  cer  in-  and  starve  him!' 

will  help  us.     There  is  no  one  else  to  do  it.'  'You  shai!  have  tea  directly.     You  shall  hare 

„  ..  f       ,      ,  ,,„     •   .,,   ,•    „    ,„;  what  we  have,' she  answered,  in  a  low  tone. 

Patience  came  in,  for  about  the  sixth  time,  10  '  ' 

see  whether  Jane  was  back,  and  how  the  mission  ';      The  kettle  was  boiling  on  the  study  fire.    Jane 

had  sped.     They  called  her  into  the  cold,  dark  i  lighted  a  lire  in  the  parlour,  and  she  sent  Frank, 

room.     Jane  gave  her  the  history  of  the  whole  \  out  for  some  butter.     The  man  smoked  over  the 

day,  and  Patience  listened  in  astonishmeLt.  ■  study  fire,  as  he  had  done  all  the  afternoon,  and 

,.  ,  ,    .  ,    ,.        4i  „.  rp.  „m„„  a  ai0„  „,„«.«; 'Gar  slept  beside  him,  on  the  floor,  but  William 

'I  cannot  but  believe  that  1  nomas  Ashley  must ;  F  '  ' 

,  .  •  ■   o    „„j  ,       -j    ri,,     ,,-aoan-i.,   .'went  now  and   brought   the  child  away.    Jane 

have   been     misiniormed,    said    sne,    presen.iy   <  °  J 

,„  ...    ,  „, „„„  •    t!,_  ,,)„„„    i  a.„]j    sent  the  man  his  tea  in,  and  the  loaf  and  butter. 

'But  that  you  are  strangers  in  tne  piace,  1  snouia  ,  ' 

i    j  t,    «  „.,  i,„,-„  „„„„  *^  m™  ■;      The  fare  did  not  please  him.     He  came  to  the 

say  you  had  an  enemy  who  mav  have  gone  to  mm  r 

...       .   ,    .,    .  .,  ,   u,,f  „,;ii  „^t    o,:i,   ;  parlour  and  said  he  must  have  some  meat;  he  had 

with  a  tale  that  tnee  can  pay,  but  will  not.  btill, ',  v  ' 

.l  »  •<.         ,u   u„  ,,„i:i.„  Tk»™»,  '  had  none  for  his  dinner. 

even   in   that  case,  it  would  be  unnke  i  nomas 

Ashley.     He  is  a  kind  and  a  good  man;  not  a       'I  cannot  give  it  you,'  replied  Jane.     'We  are 

harsh  one.'  .eating  dry  toast  and  bread,  as  you  may  see.    I 

'Mr.  Dare  told  me  he  was  expressly  acting  for  '  seat  butter  to  you.' 
Mr.  Ashley.'  -      ^*e  stood  there  for  some  minutes,  giving  vent 

'Well,  I  say  that  I  cannot  understand  it,'  re- ; to  his  feelings  in  rather  strong  language;  and  then 
peated  Patience.  'It  is  not  like  Thomas  Ashley.  ;  he  went  back  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  butter 
I  will  give  thee  an  instance  of  his  disposition  and  ''  for  the  want  of  meat-  Jane  laid  her  hand  upon 
general  character.  There  was  a  baker  rented  '■  her  beating  throat;  beating  with  its  tribulation. 
under  him,  living  in  a  house  of  Thomas  Ashley's. ;  Between  eight  and  nine  Jane  went  to  the  nex' 
The  baker  got  behind  with  his  rent;  other  bakers  •'  door.  Samuel  Lynn  had  come  home  for  the  eve- 
were  more  favoured  than  he;  but  he  kept  on  at'/  ning,  and  was  sitting  at  the  table  in  his  parlour, 
his  trade,  hoping  times  would  mend.  Year  by  helping  the  two  little  girls  with  a  geographical 
year  he  failed  in  his  rent— Thomas  Ashley,  mark :  puzzle,  which  had  baffled  their  skill.  He  was  a 
thee,  still  paying  him  regularly  for  the  bread  sup- ; ;  little  man,  quiet  in  movement,  pale  and  sedate  in 
plied  to  his  family.  "Why  do  you  not  stop  his  feature,  dry  and  unsympathizing  in  manner, 
bread-money?"  asked  one,  who  knew  of  this,  of,  'Thee  art  in  trouble,  friend,  I  bear  '  h  'd 
Thomas  Ashley.  "Because  he  is  poor,  and  he:'p]acing  a  chair  for  Jane,  while  Paf'  e  Sal  ' 
looks  to  my  weekly  money,  with  that  of  others, ;  and   called   the   children   away.      <Tt   •  f 

to  buy  his  flour,"  was  Thomas  Ashley's  answer.;  thee.'  1S   Sa      0t' 

Well,  when  he  owed  several  years'  rent,  tho  ?     'In  great  trouble,'  answered  Janr     <t 

'  uw*     i  came  in 
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to  ask  if  you  would  serve  me  in  my  trouble.  \  Gar  burst  out  crying.  As  Patience  had  said,  he 
I  fancy,  perhaps,  you  can  do  so  if  you  will. '         j  was  not  a  pleasant  inmate.    Jane  ran  up-stairs> 

'In  what  way,  friend  ?'  /  and  the  children  followed  her. 

'Would  you  interest  yourself  for  me  with  Mr.  |     'Where  is  he  to  sleep  ?'  inquired  William. 
Ashley?    He  might  listen   to  you.     Were  he  as- J     It  is  a  positive  fact  that,  until  that  moment, 
sured  that  the  money  would  be  forthcoming  in  /  Jane  had  forgotten  all  about  the  sleeping.    Of 
February,  I  think  he   might' agree   to  give  me ;  course  he  must  sleep  there,  though  she  had  not 
time.'  ( thought  of  it.     Amidst  the  poor  in  her  father's 

'Friend,  I  cannot  do  this,' was  the  reply  of  the  J  parish  in  London,  Jane  had  seen  many  phases  of 
Quaker.  'My  relations  to  Thomas  Ashley  are  j distress;  but  with  this  particular  annoyance  she 
confined  to  business  matters,  and  I  cannot  over-}  had  never  been  brought  into  contact.  However, 
step  them.    To  interfere  with  his  private  affairs  '/  n  had  t0  De  done> 

would  not  be  seemly;  neither  might  he  deem  it  to ;  What  a  night  that  was  for  her!  She  paced 
■k  so.    I  am  but  his  servant,  remember.'  i  her  room  nearly  throughout  it,  with  quiet  move- 

The  words  fell  upon  her  heart  like  ice.  She  j  ment(  jan8  sleeping  placidly— now  giving  way  to 
oelieved  it  her  only  chance— somebody  inter-/  „u  the  dark  appearance  of  her  position,  to  ui.? 
:eding  for  her  with  Mr.  Ashley.  Shesaid  so.         ^controllable  despondency;  now  kneeling  and  cry- 

•Why  not  go  to  him  thyself,  friend  ly  £  ing  for  he|p  in  her  heartfelt  anguish. 

'Would  he  hear  me?'  hastily  asked  Jane.  'I  am  [,  Morning  came;  the  black  frost  had  gone,  and 
':■  stranger  to  him.'  i  tne  sun  shone.     After  breakfast  Jane  put  on  her 

j  'Thee  art  his  tenant.    As  to  hearing  thee,  that ',  snawl  and  bonnet. 

„  e  certainly  would.   Thomas  Ashley  is  of  a  cour-  \     Mr-  Ashley's  residence  was  very  near— only  a 

>us  nature.     The  poorest  workman  in  our  man- >  liltje  higher  up  the  road.     It  was  a  fine,  commo- 

t!  factory,  going  to  the  master  with  a  grievance,  is  |  dious  house,  almost  a  mansion,  surrounded  by  a 

;ureof  a  patient  hearing.     But  if  thee  ask  me  j  beautiful  garden.     Jane  had   passed    it  two  or 

Vould  he  grant  thy  petition,  there  I  cannot  in- ;thlee   timeSi   and  thought  what  a  nice  place  it 

)rm  thee.    Patience  opines  that  thee,  or  thy  in- ',  was,     she  repeatedly  saw  Mr.  Ashley  walk  past 

mtions,  may  have  been  falsely  represented  to;  her  house,  as  he  went  to  or  came  from  the  manu- 

ira.    I  never  knew  him  resort  to  harsh  measures  J  factory;  she  was  not  a  bad  reader  of  counte- 

8f"ore-'  ^nances,  and  she  judged  him  to  be  a  thorough  gen- 

s"'  'When  would  be  the  best  time  to  see  him?    IsJtJeman.     His  face  was  a. refined  one,  his  manner 

'i!  too  late  to-night?'  ^pleasant. 

r.  'To-night  would  not  be  a  likely  time,  friend,  J  she  found  that  she  had  gone  at  an  untoward 
;>  trouble  him.  He  has  not  long  returned  from ;  time.  Standing  before  the  hall  door  was  Mr 
n>  day's  journey,  and  is,  no  doubt,  cold  and  tired. '■  Ashley's  open  carriage,  the  groom  standing  at 
it;  met  James  Meeking  driving  down  as  I  came  >  the  horse's  head.  Even  as  Jane  ascended  the 
iiiome,  he  having  left  the  master  at  his  house.; steps,  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashley 
ffhey  have  been  out  on  business  connected  with  '  were  coming  forth.     Feeling  terribly  distressed 

,e  manufactory.  Thee  might  see  him  in  the  and  disappointed,  she  scarcely  defined  why,  Jane 
,'fte  morning,  at  his  breakfast  hour.'  \ accosted   the     former,    and    requested     a'    few 

0:  Jane  rose  and  thanked  the  Quaker.  'I  will  cer- ;  minutes'  interview. 

inly  go,' she  said.  ;     Mr.    Ashley    looked    at   her.    A  fair   young 

pi'There  is  no  need  to  say  to  him  that  I  sug- '  widow,  evidently  a  lady.  He  did  not  recognize 
jested  it  to  thee,  friend.  Go  as  of  thine  own  ac-  \  her;  he  had  seen  her  before,  but  she  was  in  a  dif- 
ijLV)rd.'  '  ferent  style  of  dress  now. 

rie  Jane  went  home  with  her  little  girl.  Their  j  Mr-  Ashley  raised  his  hat  as  he  replied  to  her. 
;:>idesirable  visitor  looked  out  at  the  study  door,  '<Is  vour  business  with  me  pressing?  I  was  just 
jljlsid   began  a  battle   about  supper.    It  ought  to  J  SoinS  out-' 

liipmprise,  in  his  opinion,  meat  and  beer.  He  in-  \  'Indeed  it  is  pressing,'  she  sajd;  'or  I  would  cot 
'^ited  that  one  of  the  boys  should  go  out  for  beer,  j think  of  askinS  to  detain  you.'  g 

^■me  steadily  refused.     She  was  templed  to  tell  j     'Then  walk  in,'  he  returned.    'A  little  delay 
jj!  m  that  the  children  of  a  gentleman  were  not  j  wi!I  not  make  much  difference. ' 
^spatched  to  public-houses  on  such  errands.  She  j     'Opening  the  door  of  a  small  sitting-room   ap- 
m„Fered  him  the  money  to  go  and  get  some  for  j  parentlyhis  own,  he  invited  her  to  a  seat  near 
,j(mself—  twopence.  .the  fire.     As  she  took  it,  Jane  untied  the  crape 

jit  aroused  his  anger.  He  accused  her  of  want-  strings  of  her  bonnet  and  threw  back  her  heavv 
'^g  to  get  him   out  of  the  house  by  stratagem,   veil.  She  was  white  as  a  sheet,  and  felt  choking 

at  she  might  lock  him  out;  and  he  flung  the!     'I  fear  you  are  ill,' Mr.  Ashley  remarked.  'Can 

B,nce  back  amongst  them.    Janey  screamed,  and  *  I  get  you  anything  ?' 
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'I  shall  be  better  in  a  minute,  thank  you,'  she 
panted.  'Perhaps  you  do  not  know  me,  sir.  I 
live  in  your  house,  a  little  lower  down.  Mrs. 
Halliburton.' 

'Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam;  1  did  not  re- 
member you  at  first.    I  have  seen  jc.u  in  passing.' 

His  manner  was  perfectly  kind  and  open.  Mot 
in  the  least  like  that  of  a  landlord  who  has  just 
put  a  distress  into  his  tenant's  house. 

'I  have  come  here  to  beseech  your  clemency, 
your  mercy,' she  began  in  agitation.     'I  have  not 


'Twill.' 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  from  despair  to  grief 
was  too  great.  She  burst  into  tears,  having 
struggled  against  them  in  vain.  Mr.  Ashley  rose 
and  looked  from  the  window;  and  presently  she 
Tew  calmer.  When  he  sat  down  she  gave  him 
the  outline  of  her  situation;  of  her  present  di- 
lemma; of  Ler  hopes — poor  hopes  that  they 
W6re— of  getting  a  scanty  living  through  letting 
her  rooms  and  doing  some  sewing,  or  by  other 
employment. 

'Were  I  to   lose   my  furniture,  it  would  take 


the  rent  now,  but  if  you  will  consent  to  wait  un- 
til the  middle  of  February,  it  will  be  ready.    Oh,  !  from  me  this  only  chance,'  she  concluded. 
Mr.  Ashley,  do  not  oppress  me  for  it!     Think  of  '     <You  shall  not  lose   it  through  me.'warmly 
my  situation.'  j  spoj-e  jyjr_  Ashley.     'The  man  shall  be  dismissed 

'I  never  oppressed  any  one  in  my  life,  was  the  j  /rom  your  house  in  Daif  an  hour's  time.' 

quiet  rejoinder  of  Mr.  Ashley,  spoken,  however,        ,„,      ,,      ,  ,,      ,.      „,,,,    „,       ,    „  ,,    , 

1  J  J '    ?         '  '.      'On,   thank   you,   thank  you!     she   breathed, 

in  a  somewhat  surprised  tone.  ...       .     ,  ,T  ,  / , •  ,„  .      „    , 

1  risn  ~  to  leave.      I  have  not   been  able  to  supply 

'Sir,  it  is  oppression.     I  beg   your  pardon  f:r  °  .,,  .  .,  .  .      .,       ,  »  ,     ,       , 

-  '*  »    v  i  him  with  great  tnings    in  the  shape  of  food,  anc 

he  uses  very  bad  language  in  the  hearing  of  ej 

children.     Thank  you,  Mr.  Ashley.' 

,.;  :•  shook  hands  with   her  cordially,  and  at 
tended   her  to   the  hail   deer.     Mrs.    Ashley,  a 


saying  so.  I  promise  that  the  rent  shall  be  paid 
to  you  in  a  few  weeks:  to  force  u:y  furniture 
from  me  now,  is  oppre  icier!.' 

'I    do    not    unaerstaud     you,'    returned    Mr. 

Ashley.' 


entire  ruin  to  me  and  my  children, 'she  continued. 
'We  have  no  resource,  no  home;  we  shall  have 
to  lie  in  the  street-:,  or  die.  Oh,  sir,  do  not  take 
it.' 


tattng  yourself  unnecessa:  uy, 
1  have  no  intention  of  takin e' 


'But  you  are  ag 
Mrs.  Halliburton, 
your  furniture.' 

'Xo  intention,  sir  !'  she  echoed.    'You  have  put 
a  distress  in.' 

'Put  a  what  in?'  cried  he,  in  unbounded  sur- 
prise. 

'A  distress.     The  man  has  been  in  since  yes- 
terday morning.' 

Mr.  Ashley  regarded   her  a  few  moments  in 


pretty,  lady-like  woman,  somewhat  stately  in 
general,  stood  there  still.  Well  wrapped  in 
velvet  and  furs,  she  did  not  care  "to  return  to  the 
warm  rooms.  Jane  said  a  few  words  of  apology 
for  detaining  her,  and  passed  on. 

Mr.  Ach'ey  turned  back  to  his  room,  drew  his 
desk  towards  him,  and  began  to  write.  His  wife 
followed  him. 

'Who  was  that,  Thomas:' 

'Mrs.  Halliburton — our  widowed  tenant— neii 
door  to  Samuel  Lynn's.  Yea  remember  I  toll 
you  cf  meeting  the  funeral.  Two  little  boji 
were  following  alone.' 

'Oh,  poor  little  things — yes.  What  did  sin 
want?' 


'Mr.  Ashley  made  no   reply;  he  was  writing 
silence.     'Did  the  man   tell  you  where  he  came  .  rapid]y.    The  note>  when   finiahedj  wa3  seaM 

froln:'  and  directed  to  Mr.  Dare.     He  then  helpedhil 

'It  was  Mr.  Dare  who  put  him  in-acting  for  wire  int0  lhe  carriage,  took  the   reins,  and sa! 

you.     I  went  to  Mr.  Dare,  and  he  kept  me  wait-  down  bsside  her_     The  groom  took  Ms  p]ace  b 

ingncarly  five  hours  in  Ms  public  office  before  he  the  seat  behhld(  and  Mr_  Asbky  dr()ye  roundttl 

gravel  drive,  out  at  the  gate,  and  turned  toward 


would  see  me.  When  he  did  see  me,  he  declined 
to  hear  me.  All  he  would  say  was,  that  I  must 
pay  the  rent  or  he  should  take  the  furniture,  act- 
ing for  Mr.  Ashley.' 

A  strangely  severe    expression   darkened  Mr. 
Ashley's  face. 

'First  of  ail,  my  dear  lady,  let  me  assure  you 


Helstonlcigh. 

'Thomas,  you  are 
Mrs.  Ashley,  :::  e re- 
thinking of:' 

'I  shall  turn  directly,'  he  answered.   There?* 
a  severe  look  upon  his  face,  and  he  drove  ver) 


oing  the  wrong  way,' sail 
ernation.     'What  are  J* 


that  I  knew  nothing  of  this,  or  it  should  never  fast,  by  which   signs  Mrs.   Ashley  knew  some 

have  been  done.    I  am  surprised  at  Mr.  Dare.'  thing  had  put   him    out.     She  inquired,  and' 

Could  she  fail  to  trust  that  open  countenance,  gave  her  the  outline  cf  what  he  had  just  heard, 
that  benevolent  eye?    Her  hopes  rose  high  within  .      'How  could  Anthony  Dare  act  so?'  involunt) 

her.  ri!y  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashley. 

'Sir,  will  you  withdraw  the  man  and  give  me  'I  don't  know.    I  shall  give  him  a  piece 

time?'  my  mind  to-morrow  more  plainly  than  he» 
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ke.    This  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  attempted 
rascally  action  under  cover  of  my  name.' 

'Shall  you  lose  the  rent  ?' 

'I  think  not,  Margaret.  She  said  not,  and  she  ; 
arries  sincerity  in  her  face.  I  am  sure  I  shall  ) 
ot  lose  it,  if  she  can  help  it.  If  I  do,  I  must,  ! 
hat's  all.  I  never  yet  added  to  the  trouble  of  ,■ 
hose  in  distress,  and  I  never  will.' 

He  pulled  up  at  Mrs.  Halliburton's  house,  : 
vhich  she  had  just  reached  also.  The  groom  ■ 
;ame  to  the'horse,  and  Mr.  Ashley  entered.  The 
man'  was  comfortably  stretched  before  the  study 
ire,  smoking  his  short  pipe.  Up  he  jumped 
vhen  he  saw  Mr.  Ashley,  and  smuggled  his  pipe 
nto  his  pocket.  His  offensive  manner  had 
:hanged  to  humble  servility. 

'Do  you  know  me?'  shortly  inquired  Mr. 
Ishley. 

The  man  pulled  his  hair  in  token  of  respect. 
Certainly,  sir.     Mr.  Ashley.' 

'Very  well.    Carry  this  note  to  Mr.  Dare.' 

The  man  received  the  note  in  his  hand,  and 
ield  it  there,  apparently  in  some  perplexity. 
May  I  leave,  sir,  without  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Dare  ?' 

'I  thought  you  said  you  knew  me,'  was  Mr. 
Ashley's  reply,  haughty  displeasure  in  his  tone. 

'I  beg  pardon,  sir,'  replied  the  man,  pulling  his  i 
hair  again,  and  making  a  movement  of  depar- 
ture.    'I  suppose  I  bain't  a-comii.^  back,  sir?' 

'You  are  not.'  ; 

He  took  up  a  small  bundle  tied  in  a  l!'  "  hand-  j 
kerchief,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and} 
appeared  excessively  careful  of,  caught  at  his 
battered  hat,  ducked  his  head  to  Mr.  Ashley,  and 
quitted  the  house,  the  note  held  between  his  fin- 
gers. Would  you  like  to  see  what  was  inside 
it? 


horBe,  and  drive  up  the  road.   But  all  things  were 
looking  toisty  to  her,  for  her  eyes  were  dim. 
'God  did  hear  me,'  was  her  earnest  thought. 


CHAPTER  XVI11. 


HONEY    FAIR. 


'Dear  Sir — I  find  that  you  have  levied  a  dis- 
tress on  Mrs.  Halliburton's  goods  for  rent  due  to 
me.  That  you  should  have  done  so  without  my 
authority  astonishes  me  much;  that  you  should 
have  done  so  at  all,  knowing  what  you  do  know 
of  my  principles,  astonishes  mc  more.  I  send 
the  man  back  to  you.  The  costs  of  this  proce- 
dure you  will  either  set  down  to  me,  or  pay  out 
of  your  own  pocket,  whichever  you  may  deem 
the  more  just;  but  you  will  not  charge  them  to 
Mrs.  Halliburton.  Have  the  goodness  to  call 
upon  me  to-morrow  morning  in  East  street. 

'Thomas  Ashley.' 


Helstonleigh  abounded  with  glove  manufac- 
tories.   It  is  a  trade   that  may  be  said  to  be  a 
blessing  to  the  localities  where  it  is  carried  on, 
since  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  employments  that 
furnish   to   the    poor   female    population,   easy, 
1  clean,  and  profitable  work  at  their  own  homes. 
I  The  evils  arising  to  women  who  go  out  to  work 
j  in  factories  have  been  rehearsed  over  and  over 
1  again;  and  the  chief  evil — we  will  put  others  out 
of  sight — is,  that  it  takes   the   married  woman 
[from  her  home  and  her  family.     Her  young  chil- 
jdren   drag   themselves  up   in   her  absence,  for 
worse  or  for  better;  alone  they  must   do  it,  for 
i  she-  has  to  be   away,   toiling  for    daily  bread. 
j  There  is  no  home  privacy,  no  home  comfort,  no 
j  home   happiness;  the   factory  is   their  life,  and 
\  other  interests  give  way  to  it.     But  with  glove- 
making  the   case  is  different.     While  the  hus- 
bands are  abroad  at  the  manufactories,  pursuing 
j  their  day's  work,  the  wives  and  elder  daughters 
j  are  earning  money  easily  and  pleasantly  at  home. 
The  work  is  clean  and  profitable;  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  its   accomplishment    being  common 
skill  as  a  seamstress. 

Not  five  minutes'  walk  from.  Mrs.  Hallibur- 
ton's house,  nearer  to  Helstonleigh,  a  turning 
out  of  the  main  road  led  you  to  quite  a  colony  of 
workwomen — gloveresses,  as  they  are  termed  in 
the  local  phraseology.  It  was  a  long  and  wide 
lane;  the  houses,  some  larger,  some  smaller, 
built  on  either  side  it.  A  road  quite  wide 
enough  for  health,  if  the  inhabitants  had  but  kept 
it  as  it  ought  to  have  been  kept;  which  they  did 
not.  The  highway  was  made  a  common  recepta- 
cle for  refuse.  It  was  so  much  easier  to  open 
the  kitchen  door,  (most  of  the  houses  were  en- 
tered at  once  by  the  kitchen,)  and  to  'chuck' 
things  out,  pele-mele,  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble 
of  conveying  them  to  the  proper  receptacle,  the 
dust-heap  at  the  back.  Ashes,  cabbage-leaves, 
bones,    egg-shells,    potato-peelings,    heads    and 


• ;  tails  of  herrings,  choked  up  the  gutters  in  front; 

'He  will  not  trouble  you  again,, Mrs.  Hallibur-)a  dead  dog  or  cat  being  often  added  by  way  of 
ton,'  observed  Mr.  Ashley,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  j  variety.  Occasionally  a  solitary  policeman  would 
as  he  went  out  to  his  carriage.  I  come,  picking  his  way  through  the  dirt,  and  order 

Jane  stood  at  the  window.  She  watched  the  it  to  be  removed;  or,  as  the  women  phrased  it, 
man  go  towards  Helstonleigh  with  the  note;  she  j  'blow  off  at  them;'  upon  which  some  slight  im- 
watched  Mr.  Ashley  step  into  his  seat,  turn  his  j  provement  would  be  visible  for  a  day  or  two 
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The  euphonious  name   of  this  place  was  Honey  .women  at  their  open    doors   ami  windows,  bin 

Fair;  though,  in  truth,  it  was  redolent  of  nothing '.  over  their  nice  clean  work.     Rocking  the  cradl 

so  pleasant  as  honey.  \ vvitn  one  f°of  >  or  jogging  the  baby  on  their  knee! 

Of  the    occupants    of  these   houses,    the   hu  J *o  a  tune  of  their  o™  singing,  their  hands  woul 

bands  and  elder  sons  were   all  gi0Ve  operatives; )  be  ever  acti-.-e  at  their  employment.     Some  mad 

several  of  them  in  the   manufactory  of  Mr.  Ash-^e  gloves;  that  is,  seamed  the  fingers  togethe, 

ley.     The   wives    sewed    the    gloves    at   home.}™*  Put   in   the  thumbs'  and  these  were  ealle, 

Many  ,  similar  colony  to   Honey  tf  air  was  there  J '™^s'     Some  welted,  or  hemmed  the  glove 

in  Helstonleigh,  but  'in  hearing  of  one  set  you  J  found  the.   edge  of  the  wrist;  these  were  calle, 

hear  of  all.    The  trade  was  extensively  pursued,  (welters       Some  worked   the  three  ornamenta 

A  very  few   of   the   manufactories  were  of  the:,hnes  at  the  hack;  and  these  were   called 'point 

large  extent   that  was    Mr.   Ashley's;  and  they  < e^;'     Some  of  ^  work  was   done  in  what  wa 

gradually   descended    in    size,   until  some  which  < called  a  patent   machine,  whereby  the   stitches 

comprised  not  half  a  score  workmen,  all  told; ;  were  rendered  perfectly  equal.     Andsomeofth, 

but  whose  masters  alike  dignified  themselves  by  \  stouter  gloves  were  stitched  together,  instead  ol 

the  title  of  'manufacturer.'  \.  be'BS  sewn;  stitching  so  beautifully  regular  and 

.    >  neat,  that  a  stranger  would  look  at  it  in  admin. 
There  flourished  a  shop  in  the  generalising     )n  ghort  there  wer(jj   ^ 

Honey  Fa.r,  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Buffle,  a  great  gossip. ;  hrginches  in  lhe  making  and  sewi       of    , 

Her  husband,  a  well-meaning,  steady  little  raan,;  there  ar8  in  nost  trada3> 

mincing  in  his  speech  and  gait   scrupulously  neat ,      u  now  struck  Jar]e  that  she  m         find 

and  clean  m  his  attire,  and  thenceioruh  called    „,„.    .  „  .  ,         ... ,    4.  -       ,      , ,  '  < 

,      ,      ,     ,         .,       ...        ,  .  ,-  ..       meat  at  this  work,  until  better  times  should  corns 

'the  dandy,  was  the  chief  work-nan  at  one  ot  the ,  ,  ,  ,    ,        . 

,7*     J,  .,  .  ,, •  ,         ,        tT     k  A  4V%         round.     True,  she  had  never  worked  at  it,  but 

smallest  of  the  establishments.     He   had  three     .  '  ™ 

,  •      .•  j         i      .  i  j  I  she  was  expert  with  her  needle,  and  it  was  easily 

men  and  two  boys  under  him;  and  so  he  styled  .    „„   .     ,      „,  ,  '  ,,      ,      ; 

,-  .,      ,r  ,     at  r.  j     i  i    ip       /acquired.     She  possessed  a  dry,  cool  hand,  too; 

himself  the   'foreman.'     Nobody  knew   half  so  .  .  ...         ,  .        .„■'  .       '     ' 

,  .,        ,r-  ■        f  ..    •         •  .  u  ,.,:  a  great  thing  where  sewmg-sik,  sometimes  flou, 

much  of  the  affairs  of  their  neighbours  as  aid  >, ,  °      ,         =\  .     ,'  ,  , 

„«,  u    ,  ,,,„     ,,,      .,,,.        ;  hastobe  used.     What  cared  she,  to  lowerher- 

Mrs.  Buftle;  nobody  could  tell  of  the  ill-domes  <      ,r  .      ^  ,  ' 

,    ,      .         •  e  it  r  •  .  ,  j   ■■  sei'   to   the   employment  only  dea  t  out   to  the 

and  short-comings  of  Honey  Fair  as  she  couid.  ■  ,     ...        ,  r     •'  J 

I.  ,  .,  ■        t  A     .    ,        jpoorr    Was   she    r;oi    poor  herself?    And  who 

Many  a  g  overess  girl,  running  in    at  dusi£  for  a    T  ,       .     .,  ,        ,  .  *; 

,7  a,    1  >      »  ••..•iii     ,  ;  L'new  her  in  Ilei-tonleigh .-» 

hall-penny  candle  did  not  receive  it  until  she  had  ;      „       ,  " 

.    ^      ,     ...    ,  .        ,  „,       /•    „  M       u   -v,      T. r   .  J      J- be  oay  inat  Mr.  Ashley  removed  the  dreaded 
first  submitted  to  a  lecture  (rem  Mrs.  Buffle.  Not  •    ......  ,     J 

,    .  ,  .  ,.     r  ...     ■       .,     ,        .      ;  visitor  irora  her  house,  Jane  had  occasion  to  speak 

that  her  custom  was  all  of  this  ignoble  descrip-    .     „,.     ,    ,,    „  ,  .        '. 

e  .,  ,,  ,    ,  .     .,       .   <  to  Llizabcth  Carier,  her  voung  servant's  mother, 

tion;  some   of  the  gentlemen  s  houses  in  tbe  vi- >  . .   ,     ,         _.  . '       ,  "  „      ,     , 

.   .'  ,.    ,     ,      ...     .        •  ,  ;  At  dusk,  putting  aswle  the  frock  she  was  making 

cinity  would  deal  with   her  in   a  chance  way, ,  ^       »  .  ,    ,  „  „  .    . 

,     J      .     ,      ,•,„„„..    „        tj  10r   Anna,   Jane   proceeded   to   Honey  Fair,  in 

when  out  of  articles  at  home.     Her  wares  were       ,  .  ,         „         ,,,..»       „  :      ,     . 

,     ,       ,  A    K  .-,,''  wn'ch  perfumed  loca  ity  Mrs.  Carter  1  ved.    An 

cood;   her  home-cured    bacon   was   particularly  '        .     .    ,  J 

6      ,'     ,     .,  .    ,,      .  .f    .        .       ....  ;  agreement  hod    been   entered     nto    that   Betsy 

good.     Amidst  other -olfactory  treats,  indigenous     ,,.     ....         ,      .,        v.    ,,.,  ,  ,      ' 

t,  p  •       „,=   not   „f  ~-  =  n„A     ■      .-       'shouid  still  go   to  Mrs.   Hal  iburton's  to  do  the 

to  Honey  Fair,   was   that   ol  pigs  and  pig-stie3, ;  .     -    ,  ,  , 

".     L      p„fflf.  fwasning  (after  her  own  fashion,  but  Jane  could 

k^Dt  bv  Mrs.  xjutne.  ,     „,     ,         ,  ' 

F     J  „      „  „.,      x  ,,  ,      ■-.  not.afiord  to   be  fastidious  now),  and  also  what 

Occasionally  Mrs.  Halliburton  would  go  to  this  ;  was  wanted  in  ,he  wa?  of  scol)ri         Bet     being 

shop;  it  was  nearer  to  her  house  than  any  other; ;  paid  a  tn,;e  h,  return;an(]  instruct'ed  in  thJe  my, 

and,  in   her  small   way,   had  been  extensively  '  teries  of  rea(li      R?d  ^ 

patronized  by  her.    Of  all  her  customers   Mrs.  ,      .,Taint  no     ;of    ,  ^^  ^_  CaHer  to  , 

Halliburton  was  the  one  who  most  puzzled  Mrs.    cro       ,fcllt  ,,;int  RQ  ]oss_ 

Buffle.     In  the  first  place,   he  never  gossiped;  la  <  at  kom     ,et  ffie 

the  second,  thougn  evident  y  a  lady,  she  would    goes>  .        ^  „ 

carry   her   purchases    home   hersclt.     Trie  verv-:  f.    ,   .    .      ,.,',.        ,.  y 

carry    uc.    y  i„     that;  but  not  a  bit  o  Twork'i    her  =tick  to  at  home, 

servants  from  the  large  houses,  coming  flaunting  :  Tr  <hcQO  ^^      ,  ,,  ,  '  ,   ^""^ 

I.    i   r.-i  ,  *'  ttieae  new  iolks  can  keen  her  to  work  a  bit.  M 

in  their  smart    caps,   would    loftily   order  their  i         .   ,i     u   ..        •  -,,   'c^Mlo*mal"1'" 
in  tneir  suiii  *'  ,  J  MU-''' .much  the  better:  it      be  getting  h*r  hand  in;  wh 

pound  of  bacon  or  shilling  s  worth  of  eggs  sent ;;  better  sU1]    if  ^  ^^  ^^2^ 
home   for    them.     Mr..   Hal  .burton    took  hers,  Her  vou,dn>t   ,wn   not  ?™™Z* 

away   in  her   own  hand;  and  this  puzzled  Mrs.  '  misoi<,  ,  3       om    lne    scllu 

Buffle.     'But   her   pays  ready  money,'   observed  .  '    Not'  a  ve       favourabIe    riif9Pri     .  ,   Mi_ 

thatlady.whenrelatingth,stoanothereuston:er,,Bc,,y.     But>  w])at  the  chipfi^ef^ 

•  90  'Uint  my  place  to  grumble.'  .  firm  ha„d  heJ(J  ovep  her      ^  ^"^^ 

During  the  summer  weather,  whenever  Jane  j;  position   were  good;  but  she  was  an  only  child 
had  occasion  to  walk  through  Honey  Fair,  on  her  j  and  her  mother,  though  possessing  a  firm  hand! 
way  to  this  shop,  she  would  linger  to  admire  the  >  and  a  firm  tongue  too,  in  general—none  more  W 
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in  Honey  Fair — had  spoilt  and  indulged  Miss  they  has  to  scout  over  their  work,  to  get  it  .in  on 
Betsy  until  her  authority  was  gone.  the  Saturday.     Ah  !  you  don't  know  'em,  mum.' 

After  her  business  was  over  this  evening  with        Jane   paid   for  her  darning  cotton  and  came 
Mrs.  Carter,  Jane,  who   wanted  some   darning    away,    much    to    the    regret    of    Mrs.    Buftle's 
cotton,  turned   into   Mrs.    Buftle's  shop.    That    tongue.    'Ten  shillings  a  week,' kept  ringing  in 
priestess  was  in  her  accustomed  place  behind  the    her  ears, 
counter.     She  curtseyed  twice,  and  spoke  in  a 

low,  subdued  tone,  in  deference  to  the  widow's  ■ "*•* 

cap  and  bonnet — to  the  deep  mourning  altogether, 

which   Mrs.  Buftle's   curiosity  had  not  had  the  CHAPTER  XIX. 

gratification  of  beholding  before.  mrs.  reeck  and  dobbs. 

tWould    you    like    it    fine    or  coarse,   mum? 
Here's  both.     'Taint  a  great  assortment,  but  it's        Jank  was  busy  that  evening;  but  the  following 
the  best  quality.    I   don't  have  much   call  for    morning  she  went  into  Sajnuel  Lynn's.    Patience, 
darning  cotton,  mum:  the  folks  round  about  is    was  in  the  kitchen,  washing  currants  for  a  pud- 
always  at  their  gloving  work.'  ;  ding;  the  maid  up-stairs  at  her  work.      Jane  held 

'But  they  must  mend  their  stockings,' observed  ;  the  body  of  Anna's  frock  in  her  hand.  She 
Jane.  wished  to  try  it  on. 

'Not  they,' returned  Mrs.  Buffle.  'They'd  go  '•  'Anna  is  not  at  home,'  was  the  reply  of  Pa- 
in naked  heels,  mum,  afore  they'd  take  a  needle  ■  tience.  'She  is  gone  to  spend  the  day  with  Mary 
and  darn  'em  up.     They  have  took  to  wear  them    Ashley.' 

untidy  boots,  to  cover  the  holes,  and  away  they  'Jane  felt  sorry;  she  had  been  in  hopes  of  fin- 
go  with  'em,  unlaced;  the  tongue  hanging  down,  :  ishing  it  that  day.  'Patience,'  said  she,  'I  want 
and  the  tag  a-trailing  out  half  a  mile  behind  'em.  to  ask  your  advice.  I  have  been  thinking  that  1 
Ureat  big  slatterns,  they  be  !'  ,  might  get  employment  at  sewing  gloves.  It  seems 

'They  seem  always  at  work,'  remarked  Jane.    (  easy  work  to  learn.' 

'Always  at  work!' repeated  Mrs.  Buffle.  'You/  'Would  thee  like  the  work?' asked  Patience, 
ion't  know  much  of  'em,  mum,  or  you'd  not  say  '  'Ladies  have  a  prejudice  against  it,  because  it  is 
it.  They'll  play  one  day,  and  work  the  next;  <  the  work  supplied  to  the  poor.  Not  but  what 
lhat's  their  work.  It's  only  a  few  of  the  steady  '  some  ladies  in  this  town,  willing  to  eke  out  their 
mes  that'll  work  regular,  all  the  week  through.' ;  means,  do  work  at  it  in  private.     They  get  the 

'What  could  a  good,  steady  workwoman  earn  a  ',  work  brought  out  to  them  and  taken  in.' 
veek  at  the  glove-making?'  ,      'That  would  be  the  worst  for  me,'  observed 

'That  depends,  mum,  upon  how  close  she  stuck  ;  Jane;  'the  taking  in  of  the  work.  I  do  fear  I 
it  it,'  responded  Mrs.  Buffle.  I  should  not  like  it.' 

'I  mean,  sitting  closely. '  '      'Of  course  not.     Thee   could   not    go    to  the 

'Oh,  well,'  debated  Mrs.  Buffle,  carelessly,  \  manufactory,  and  stand  amid  the  crowd  of  wo- 
she  might  earn  ten  shillings  a.  week,  and  do  it  ;  men,  for  thy  turn  to  be  served,  as  one  of  them, 
omfortable. '  ;  Wait  thee  an  instant.' 

Ten  shillings  a  week  !     Jane's  heart  beat  tope-  ;      Patience  dried  her  hands  upon  the  roller-towel, 

ully.    Upon  ten  shillings  a  week  she  might  man-  \  and  took  Jane  into  the  best  parlour,  the  one  less 

■  ige  to  exist,  to  keep  her  children  from  starva-  \  frequently  used.     Opening  a  closet,  she  reached 

ion,  until  better  days  arose.     She,  impelled  by  j  from   it   a  small  peculiar-looking  machine,  and 

v.ecessity,  could  sit  longer  and  closer,  too,  than  I  some  unmade  gloves:  the  latter  were  in  a  basket 

perhaps  those  women  did.  ;  covered  over  with  a  white  cloth. 

Mrs.  Buffle  continued,  full  of  inward  gratula-  ;  'This  is  different  work  from  what  the  women 
ion  that  her  silent  customer  had  come  round  to  \  do,'  said  she.     'It  is  what  is  called  the  French 

ossip  at  last:  i  point#ind  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  chief  man- 

[i;  'They    be    the    improvidentest  things    in  the  ;  ufacturers.  It  is  not  allowed  to  be  done  publicly , 
(jrorld,  these  gloveress  girls.     Sundays  they  be  ;  lest  all  should  get  hold  of  the  stitch.     Those  who 
pressed  up   as   grand   as   queens,  flowers   inside  I  employ  the  point  have  it  done  in  private.' 
,ieir   bonnets,    and    ribbons    out,    a-setting  the  |      'Who  does  it  here?' exclaimed  Jane. 
"  hurches  and  chapels  alight  with  their  finery;  and  i      'I   do,'    said    Patience,    laughing.     'Did  thee 
,:'ien  ofT  for  walks  with  their  sweethearts,  all  the  i  think  1  should  be  like  the  fine  ladies,  ashamed  to 

fternoou  and  evening.  Mondays  is  mostly  spent  j  put  my  hand  to  it?    I  and  James  Meeking's  wife 

i  waste,  gathering  of  themselves  at  each  other's  I  do  all  that  is  at  present  being  done  for  the  Ash- 

ouses,  talking  and  laughing,  or,  may  be,  off  to  ,  ley  manufactory.    But  now,  look  tftee.    Samuel 

ie  fields  again— anything  for  idleness.  Tuesdays  ;  Lynn  was  saying  only  last  night,  that  they  must 

i  often  the  same,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  week  '  search  out  for  some  other  hand  who  would  be 
S 
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trustworthy,  for  they  want  more  of  the  work ;  rooms  will  kindly  do  without  them  for  a  little 
done.    It  is  easy  to  learn,  and  I  know  they  would    while.' 

give  it  thee.  It  is  a  little  better  paid  than  the;:  'Perhaps  wc  might,  Dobbs,'  suggested  the  old 
other  work,  too.    Sit  thee  down  and  try  it.'  lady,  jho  appeared  to  be  of  an  accommodating, 

Patience   fixed  the   back  of  the  glove  in  the:  easy  nature,  readily  satisfied, 
pretty  little  square  machine,  took  the  needle-^     'Begging  your  pardon,  ma'am,  you'll  do  no- 
peculiar  one— and  showed  how  it  was  to  be  done. ',  thing  of  the  sort,'  returned   Dobbs.     'We  should 
Jane,  in  a  glow  of  delight,  accomplished  some  ^  have  you  doubled  up  of  cramp,  if  you  clapped 
stitches  readily.  J  your  hot  feet  on  to  a  cold  floor.     Jam  not  going 

'I  see  thee  would  be  handy  at  it,' said  Patience. ',  to  do  it.' 
'Thee  can  take  the  machine  in-doors  to-day  and  ]     'I  never  do  have  the  cramp,  Dobbs.' 
practise.     I  will  give  thee  a  piece  of  old  leather  i     'Which  is  no  reason,  ma'am,  why  you  never 
to  exercise  upon.     In  two  or  three  days  thee  may  <  may,'  authoritatively  returned  Dobbs. 
be  quite  perfect.    I  do  not  work  very  much  at  it ,      'What  alovely  view  it  is  from  these  back  win- 
myself,  at  which  Samuel  Lynn  grumbles.    It  is  J  dows  !'  exclaimed  the  old  lady.     'Dobbs,  do  you 
all  my  own  profit,  what  I  earn,  so. that  he  has  no  ')  see  the  Malvern  Hills  ?' 

selfish  motive  in  urging  me  to  work,  except  that 't  'We  don't  eat  and  drink  views,'  testily  re- 
l.hey  want  more  done  of   it.    But  I  have  my '/  sponded  Dobbs. 

household  matters  to  attend  to,  and  Anna  takes }  'They  are  pleasant  to  look  at,  though,'  said  her 
up  my  time.  I  get  enough  for  my  clothes,  and ,  mistress.  'I  like  these  rooms.  Is  there  a  closet, 
that  is  all  I  care  for.'  -  ma'am,  or  small  apartment,  that  we  could  have 

'I  know  I  could  do  it !    I  could  do  it  well,  Pa- >  for  our  trunks,  if  we  came?' 
tience.'  ;     'We  are  not  a-coming,'  interrupted  Dobbs,  be- 

'Then  I  am  sure  thee  may  have  it  to  do.    They  j  fore  Jane  could  answer.     'Carpetless  floors  wont 
will   supply  thee  with  a  machine,  and  Samuel!  sujt  us>  ma'am.' 

Lynn  will  bring  thy  work  home  and  take  it  back  j  'There  is  a  closet  here,  over  the  entrance, 'said 
again,  as  he  does  mine.     He '  \  Jane  to  the  old  lady,  as  she  opened  the  door  of  it. 

William  was  bursting  in  upon    them  with  a   'Our  own  boxes  are  in  it  now,  but  I  can  have 
beaming  face.  'Mamma,  make  haste  home.  Two  \  them  moved  up-stairs. ' 
ladies  are  asking  to  see  the  rooms.'  \     'So  there's  a  cock-loft,'  is  there  V  put  in  Dobbs, 

Jane  hurried  in.  In  the  parlour  sat  a  pleasant- 1  'A  what?'  cried  Jane,  who  had  never  heard  the 
looking  old  lady,  in  a  large  black  silk  bonnet. !  word.  'There  is  nothing  up-stairs  but  an  attic, 
The  other,  smarter,  younger  (but  she  must  have  >  A  garret,  as  it  is  called  here. ' 
been  a  good  forty),  and  very  cross-looking,  wore  j  'Yes,'  burst  forth  Dobbs,  'it  is  called  a  garret 
:i  Leghorn  bonnet  with  green  and  scarlet  bows.  \  by  them  that  want  to  be  fine.  Cock-loft  is  good 
She  was  the  old  lady's  companion,  housekeeper,  S  enough  for  us  decent  folk:  we've  never  called  it 
servant,  all  combined  in  one,  as  Jane  found  after-  \  nothing  else.  Who  sleeps  up  there ':'  she  summa-' 
wards.  /  rily  demanded. 

'You  have  lodgings  to  let,  ma'am,'  said  the  old  \  «My  little  boys.  This  was  their  room,  but  I 
lady.    'Can, we  see  them  r'  J  have  put  them  up-stairs  that  I  may  let  this  one.' 

'This  is  the  sitting-room,'  Jane  was  beginning;  >  'There,  ma'am  !'  said  Dobbs,  triumphantly,  an 
but  she  was  interrupted  by  the  smart  one  in  a  ishe  turned  te  her  mistress.  'You'll  believe  me 
snappish  tone.  J  another  time,  I  hope  !    I  told  you  I  knew  there 

'Tint  the  sitting-room!  D'ye  call  this  fur-/  was  a  pack  of  children.  One  of 'em  opened  the 
»>shedr'  door  to  us.' 

'Don't  be  hasty,  Dobbs,'  rebuked  her  mistress.  \  <perhaps  they  are  quiet  children,'  said  the  old 
'■Hear  what  the  lady  has  to  say.'  '  iadV)  who  had  been  s0  lotlg  used  to  the  grum. 

'The  furniture  is  plain,  certainly,'  ac%nowl-j  bling  and  domineering  of  Dobbs,  that  she  took  it 
edged  Jane.    But  it  is  new  and  clean.     That  is  a  <  as  a  matter  of  course. 

most    comfortable    sofa.      The    bed-rooms    are}      'They  are,  indeed, 'said  Jane,  'quiet, good chil- 
above.'  ;  dren.     I  will  answer  for  it  that  they  will  notdis- 

The  old  lady  said  she  would  see  them,  and  they  i  turb  you  in  any  way.' 
proceeded  up-stairs.  Dobbs  put  her  head  into  one'      'I  should  like  to  see  the  kitchen   ma'am,'  said 
room  and  withdrew  it  with  a  shriek.    'This  room  ;  the  old  lady, 
has  got  no  bed-side  carpets.'  )      'We  only  want  the.  use  of  it,'  snapped  Dobbl. 

'I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  bo  bed-side  car-!;  'Our  kitchen  fire  goes  out  after  dinner  and  1  boil 
pets   at  present,'  said   Jane,  feeling  all  the  dis-j  the  kettle  for  tea  in  the  parlour<>  ' 

coviragement  of  the  avowal.     •!  will  -get  some  as  '•      'Would  attendance  be  required  V  ■    k    1  J 
noon  as  I  possibly  can,  if  any  one  taking  theitheold  lady. 
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'No,  it  wouldn't,' answered  Dobbs,  in  the  same  >  continued  the  old  lady  to  Jane.  'What  shall  we 
tart  tone.    'I  wait  upon  my  missis,  and  I  wait*  do,  Dobbs:' 

upon  myself,  and  we  have  a  woman  into  do  the  J     'Do,  ma'am!      Why,  of   course   you'll  come 
cleaning,  and  the  washing  goes  out.'  i  out,  and  try  higher  up.     To  take  these  rooms 

The  answer  gave  great  relief  to  Jane.  The  >  without  looking  out  for  others,  would  be  as  bad 
aMtnding  upon  lodgers  had  been  a  dubious  vista,  '>  as  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke.  Come  along,  ma'am, 
in  more  respects  than  one.  j  Bedrooms  without  carpets  won't  do  for  us  at  any 

'It's  a  nice  convenient  kitchen,'  said  the  old  j  price,'  she  added  to  Jane  by  way  of  a  parting 
lady,  as  they  got  in,  and  she  turned  herself  about  \  salutation. 


in  it. 

•I'll  be  bound  it  smokes,'  said  Dobbs. 

'No,  it  does  not,'  replied  Jane. 

'Where's  the  coal-house!'  asked  Dobbs.  'Is 
there  two  ?' 

'Only  one,'  said  Jane.  'It  is  at  the  back  of  the 
kitchen.' 

'Then — if  we  did  come — where  could  our  coal 
be  put !'  fiercely  demanded  Dobbs.  'I  must  have 
my  coal-house  to  myself,  with  a  lock  and  key.  I 
don't  want  the  house's  fires  supplied  from  my 


They  left  the  house,  the  lady  with  a  cordial 

:jgood  morning,  Dobbs  with  none  at  all;  and  they 

\  went  quarrelling  up  the  road.    That  is,  the  old 

•  lady  reasoning,  and  Dobbs  disputing.  The  former 

i  proposed,  if  they  saw  nothing  to  suit  them  better, 

to    purchase    bedside    carpeting:    upon    which 

Dobbs  accused  her  of  wanting  to  bring  herself  to 

the  workhouse. 

Patience,  who  had  watched  them  away  from 
her  parlour  window,  came  in  to  learn  the  suc- 
cess. She  brought  in  with  her  the  machine,  a  plain 
piece  of  leather,  the  size  of  the  back  of  a  glove, 


Jane's  cheeks  flushed  as  she  turned  to  the  old    aefl fif  d  to  *'    J,T^  *  tea?  WT  dr?PP"«- 
lady.     'Allow  me  to  assure  you  that  your  prop-  j  u    *  thmk  they  w°uld  hav?  taken  them  had  there 
erty-of  whatever  nature  it  may  be-will  be  per- 1  been  carPets  to  the  beds>   s,Shed  she-    '°h>  Pa 


fectly  sacred  in  this  house.  Whether  locked  up 
or  not,  it  will  be  left  untouched  by  me  and  mine.' 

•To  be  sure,  ma'am,'  pleasantly  returned  the 
old  lady,  'I'm  not  afraid.  You  must  not  mind 
what  Dobbs  says:  she  means  nothing.' 

'And  our  safe  for  meat  and  butter,'  proceeded 
that  undoubted  functionary.  'Is  there  a  key  to 
it." 

'And  now  about  the  rent?'  said  the  old  lady, 
giving  Jane  no  time  to  answer  that  there  was  a 
key. 

Jane  hesitated.  And  then,  with  a  flush,  asked 
twenty  shillings  a-week. 

'My  conscience!'  uttered  Dobbs.  'Twenty 
shillings  a  week !  And  us  finding  our  spoons  and 
linen !' 

'Dobbs,'  said  the  old  lady,  'I  don't  see  that  it  is 
so  very  much  out  of  the  way.    A  parlour,  two  j  b.ut  Hannah  Dobbs  is  cleanly  and  careful."' 


tience,  what  a  help  it  would  have  been !  I  asked 
a  pound  a-week.' 

'Did  thee?  That  was  a  good  price,  considering 
thee  would  not  have  to  give  attendance.' 

'How  do  you  know  I  should  not?'  asked  Jane. 

'Because  I  know  Hannah  Dobbs  waits  upon 
her  mistress,'  replied  Patience.  'She  is  the 
widow  of  Joseph  Reece,  and  he  left  her  well  off. 
I  heard  they  were  coming  to  live  up  this  way. 
Did  they  quite  decline  then  ?  Because,  I  tell  thee 
what.  We  have  some  strips  of  bedside  carpet 
not  being  used,  and  I  would  not  mind  lending 
them  till  thee  can  buy.  It  is  a  pity  thee  should 
lose  the  letting  for  the  sake  of  a  bit  of  carpet.' 

Jane  looked  up  gratefully.  'What  should  1 
have  done  without  you,  Patience  ?' 

'Nay,  it  is  not  much:  thee  art  welcome.  I 
would  not  risk  the  carpet  with  unknown  people, 


bedrooms,  a  luggage  closet,  and  the  kitchen,  all 

furnished ' 

'The  closet's  a  empty,  dark  hole,  and  the 
kitchen's  only  the  use  of  it,  and  the  bedrooms  is 
carpetless,'  reiterated  Dobbs,  drowning  her  mis- 
tress's voice.  'But,  if  anybody  asked  you  for 
your  head,  ma'am,  you'd  just  cut  it  off  and  give 
it,  if  I  wasn't  at  hand  to  stop  you.' 

'Well,  Dobbs 
suit  us  up  here 


'She  has  a  very  repelling  manner,'  observed 
Jane. 

'It  is  not  agreeable,'  asserted  Patience,  with  a 
smile;  'but  she  is  attached  to  her  mistress,  and 
serves  her  faithfully.' 

Jane  sat  down  to  practice  upon  the  leather, 
watching  the  road  at  the  same  time.  In  about 
an  hour  she  saw  Mrs.  Reece  and  Dobbs  return- 
,  we  have  seen  nothing  else  to  '■  ing.  William  went  out  and  asked  if  they  would 
And  you  know  I  want  to  settle  ;  step  in. 
myself  at  this  end  of  the  town,  on  account  of  its  They  were  already  coming.  They  had  seen 
being  high  and  dry.    Parry  says  I  must. '  :  nothing  they  liked  so  well.    Jane  said  she  be- 

'We  have  not  half  looked  yet,'  said  Dobbs.        ;  Heved  she  could  promise  them  bedside  carpets. 
'A  pound   a-week    is    a  good  price,  ma'am; j     'Then  I  think  we  will  decide,  ma'am,  said  the 
and  we  have  not  paid  quite  so  much  where  we  ]  old  lady.    'We  saw  one  set  of  rooms,  very  nice 
are:  but  I  don't  know  that  it's  unreasonable,'1  ones;  and  they  asked  only  seventeen  shillings 
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a-u  eek:  but  they  have  a  voung  man  lodger,  a  pu-  the  foreman.  These  wages,  joined  to  what  was 
pi)  at  the  infirmary,  and  he  tomes  home  at  all  earned  by  the  women,  were  sufficient  to  main- 
hours  of  the  night.  Dobbs  questioned  them  till  tain  a  comfortable  home,  and  to  bring  up  chil- 
they  confessed  that  it  was  so.'  dren   decently.     Unfortunately  the   same  draw- 

'I  know  what  them  infirmary  pupils  is,'  indig-  backs  prevailed  in  Helstonleigh,  which  are  but 
nantly  put  in  Dobbs.  '1  cm  not  going  to  suffer  too  common  elsewhere:  and  they  may  be  classed 
my  missis  to  come  in  contract  with  their  habits.  : under  one  general  head— improvidence.  The  men 
There  ain't  one  of  'em  as  thinks  anything  of,  were  given  to  idle  away  at  the  public-houses 
stopping  out  till  morning  light.  And  afore  the  ; more  time  than  was  good  for  them:  the  women 
sun's  up  they'll  have  a  pipe  in  their  mouths,  fill-  to  scold  and  to  quarrel.  Some  were  slatterns; 
ing  the  house  with  smoke!  It's  said,  too,  that  :  and  a  great  many  gave  their  husbands  the  wel- 
there's  mysterious  big  boxes  brought  to  'em,  for  <  come  of  a  home  of  discomfort,  ill-management, 
what  they  call  the  furtherance  of  science;'  per-  :  and  dirt:  which,  of  course,  had  the  effect  of  send- 
haps  some  of  the  churchyard  se:->tons  could  tell  'ing  them  out  all  the  more  surely. 

what's  in  'em!'  Just  about  this  period,  the  men  had  their  es- 

'Well,  Dobbs,  I  think  we  may  take  this  good   pecial  grievance_or  thougbt  they  had.  and  iM 

lady's    rooms.     Vm   sure   we   shan't    get   better;  ^  a  low  rate   of  wages  and  not  fu„  employ. 

suited  elsewhere.'  menL     Had  th(jy  paid  a  visit  tQ  other    .^  ^ 

Dobbs  only  grunted.     She  was  tired  with  her-  ,  ..    .  .,,  ,. 

m^uuu^       :  0  compared  their  wages  with  some,  earned  by  oper- 

walk,  and  had  really  no  objection  to  the  rooms;      .•  ,.       v„.        .     ,  .,        ,     ,  r       ,. 

'  J  J  atives  of  a  different  class,  they  had  found  less 

except  to  the   price:  that,  she   persisted   in  dis-  '■  ,  i   •         mi  .. 

1  v  '  v  cause  to  complain.     The  men  were  rather  given 

puling  as  outrageous.  ■.  4  ,  .lU  4,  ,  .  ,  °  , 

'  ,  ,,,,.,,       to  compare  present  wages  with  those  which  they 

'1  suppose  you  would  not  take  less?    said  the'.,     ,  ,  ,    r       ,,      ,     ,       .....  ' 

,  ,  ,    ,         ,  had  earned  before  the  dark  crisis  (dark  so  far  as 

old  lady  to  Jane.  --,  ,  ,     -T  ■  .  ,     *     ,  ,  s     , 

,..,.,..  .  .,  ,    ,     ,  Uelstonleign's  trade  was  concerned,)  when  the 

Jane  hesitated;  but  it  was  impossible  for  her  to    T,  ...  ,  .  ,,     c      .        ' 

,       .,        •      .,  .-j       ,,,,,,      <r         ,.    British  ports  were  opened  to  foreign  gloves.   But 

be  otherwise  than  candid  and  truthful.     'I  wouid  .  -  ..     ,  ,.  ,  „ 

,   ,  .  .„     ,  .,  .   ,  ,  ,,     ;  few,  comparatively  speaking,   of  the   manufac- 

take   a  trine  less,  sooner  than  not  let  you  the!,  ,     ,  ,        f  ,, 

,    .  ,  .  ,.,,.       .     turers   had   weathered   that  storm.      Years  had 

rooms;  but  1  am  very  poor,  and   every  shilling  is  '.    ,  ,  .      , 

. ,  .  ,  ,  elapsed   since;  but  the    employment    continued 

a  consideration  with  me.  ,  .    ,,  ,T  ,  -,    , 

,„.  ,.    ,      .,,  .   ,     x,  .  ,,         .  ,    ,    ,    scanty,  and    tne  wages  (I  have  quoted  themto 

'Well,  1  will  take  them  at  the  price,' concluded  ,,  ,w       ,,        ,,  ' 

,,  ,      .       i     1,  ,  j        <»    j   t,  i.u     -r  you,)  low.    Altogether,  the  men  were,  many  of 

the  good-natured  old  lady.     'And  Dobbs,  if  you : :.  ,-      ..  r    ,      m,  e         , 

,  .      .         ,   ,    ,      .  them,  dissatisfied.     They  even  went  so  far  as  to 

grumble,  1  cant  help  it.     Can  we  come  in — let',   ,,      „      .  ,  .,      ,   ,  .,        ,    .       , 

....    ,„    ,       ,  ,  talk  of  a 'strike:   strikes    being  less  common  in 

me  see  r — this  is  Wednesday I L,  ■        ,        '„'      ,,  ... 

,.  .,  .  T,  .  ,       ,  ,     ,     ,  .       tnose  days  than  they  are  in  these. 

'I  won't  come  m  on  a  i  nday  for  anybody,   in- 
terrupted Dobbs,  in  a  fierce  tone.  iL  was  SaturdaJ  niSht>   and  the  streets  werc 
'We  will  come  in  on   Tuesday  next,  ma'am,'   cl'owdetK    The   hands  were   PourinS  out  of  the 
decided  the  oid  lady.     'Previous  to  that,  I'll  send   different  manufactories;  clean  looking,  respecta- 

in  a  trolley  of  coal,  if  you'll  be  so  kind  as  receive 'ble  workmeD.  as  a  whole;  fo1'  the  branches  of 
jj  •  glove-making  are  mostly   of    a   cleanly  nature. 

'And  to  lock  if  up,'  snapped  Dobbs.  ;  Some  worc  their  white  aProns;  some  had  rolled 

them  up  round  their  waists.     A  few — very  few, 

.-».«*.     it  must  be   owned — were  going  to  their  homes, 

but  the  greater  portion  were  bound  for  the  public 

CHAPTER  XX.  house- 

One  of  the  most  extensively  patronized  of  the 
public  houses  was  'The  Cutters'  Arms.'  On  a 
At  the  hours  of  going  to  and  leaving  work,  Saturday  night,  when  the  men's  pockets  were 
I lelstonleigh's  streets  were  alive  with  glove  ope-  ;lined>  this  would  be  filled.  The  men  flocked | 
rati\es,  some  being  in  one  branch  of  the  trade,  '"to  it  now,  and  crowded  it,  although  its  room  of 
some  in  another.  There  were  parers,  grounders,  .entertainment  was  very  large.  The  order  from  j 
leather-sorters,  dyers,  cutters,  makers-up,  and  most  of  them  was  a  pint  of  mild  ale  and  some 
else:    all   being    necessary,  besides    the  sewing,  )tobacco- 

to  turn   out  one  pair   of  gloves;  though,  I  dare'      'Any  news,  Joe  Fisher?'  asked  a  mail,  when 
say,    you    did    not    think    it.      The    wages  va-   the  pipes  were  mostly  set  going 
lied,  according   to  the   particular   work,  or  the       Joe  Fisher  tossed   his  head  ad  H 

men's  ability  and  industry,  from  fifteen  shillings   was  a  tall,  dark  man;  clothes  and   gF  ,   L 

per  week   to   twenty-five:  but  all  could  earn  aUilapidated.     The  questioner  t^d  condlt,on  bot*i 
good  living.     If  a  man  gained  more  than  twenty-' and  repeated  his  question.     j0     _ra  fewPwnl_ 
five,  he  had  a  stated  salary;  as  was  the  case  with  but  did  not  speak.  growled  again* 
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'Well,  you  might  give  a  chap  a  civil  answer,  ■ 
Fisher?' 

'What's  the  matter,  you  two  ':'  cried  a  third. 

'Ben  Wilks  asks  me  is  there  any  news,'  called  ) 
out  Fisher,  indignantly.  'Yah  !  I  thought  he  ; 
might  ha'  heered  on't  without  asking.  Our  pay  j 
was  docked  again  to-night;  that's  the  news.'  i 

'No!' uttered  Wilks.  ', 

'It  were,'  said  Fisher,  savagely.  'A  shilling  a  ; 
week  less,  good.    Who's  a-going  to  stand  it?' 

'There  ain't  no  help  for  standing  of  it,'  inter- ' 
>osed  a  quiet-looking  man,  named  Wheeler.  'I  < 
uppose  the  masters  is  forced  to  lower.  They  say : 
o.' 

'■  'Have  your  master  forced  hisself  to  it?'  angrily' 
Retorted  Fisher. 

-'  'Well,  Fisher,  you  know  I  be  fortunate.    As 
\l  is  that  gets  in  to  work  at  Ashley's.' 

'And  precious  good  care  they  take  to  stop  in  !'' 
led  Fisher,  much  aggravated.  'No  danger  thau 
shley's  hands  '11  give  way  and  afford  outsiders  ', 
chance.'  ■ 

'Why  should  they  give  way?'  sensibly  asked '; 
rheeler.  '  You  need  never  think  to  get  in  at : 
shley's,  Fisher,  so  there's  no  cause  for  you  to| 
umble.'  i 

A  titter  went  round  at  Fisher's  expense.  He  ' 
1  not  like  it.  ] 

'1  might  stand  my  chance  with  others,  if  there  ; 
is  room.  Who  says  I  couldn't?  Come,  now.'     ? 
A  man  laughed.     'You  had  better  ask  Samuel 
nn  that  question,  Fisher..    Why,  he  wouldn't 
ak  at  you.     You  are  not  steady  enough  for 
:n.' 

iiSaniuel  Lynn  may  go  along  for  a  ill-natured 
::>ad-brim  ! '  was  Fisher's  retort.    'There'd  not 

half  the  difficulty  in  getting  in  with  Mr.  Ash- 

hisself . ' 

Yes  there  would,'  said  Wheeler,  quietly.    'Mr. 
lley  pays  first   wages,   and   he'll  have  first 
ids.    Quaker  Lynn  knows  what  he's  about.' 
Don't  dispute  about  nothing,  Fisher,'  inter- 
red a  voice,  borne  through  the  clouds  of  smoke 
'ii  the  far  end  of  the  room.   'To  lose  a  shilling 
■  eek  is  bad,  but;  not  so  bad  as  losing  all.  I  have 
Jrd  ill  news  this  evening.' 
{'■■  isher  stretched  up  his  long  neck.  '  Who 's  that  a 
::ing — is  it  Mr.  Crouch  ?' 
:■':  was  Stephen  Crouch — the  foreman  in  a  large 

i,  and  a  respectable,  intelligent  man. 
;)o  you  remember,  any  of  you,  that  a  report ; 

te  sometime  ago  about  Wilson  and  King  ?    A 

>rt  that  died  away  again  ?' 

j'hat  they  were  on  their  last  legs,'  replied  sev- 

roices.    'Well  ?'  ; 

jVell,  they  are  oft"  them  now,'  continued  Ste-i 

i  Crouch.  ' 


0. 


!» 


Up  rose  a  man,  his  voice  shaking  with  tremor. 
'It's  not  true,  Mr.  Crouch,  sure— ly  !' 

'It  is,  Vincent.  Wilson  and  King  are  going  to 
wind  up.    It  will  be  announced  next  week.' 

'Mercy  help  us  !  There'll  be  forty  more  hands 
throwed  out.    What's  to  become  of  us  all  ?' 

A  dead  silence  fell  on  the  room.  Vincent  broke 
it.  Hope  is  strong  in  the  human  heart. 

'Mr.  Crouch,  I  don't  think  it  can  be  true.  Our 
wages  was  all  paid  up  to-night.  And  we  have 
not  heard  a  breath  on't.' 

'I  know  all  that,'  said  Stephen  Crouch;  'I  know 
where  the  money  came  from  to  pay  them.  It 
came  from  Mr.  Ashley.' 

The  assertion  astonished  the  room. 

'From  Mr.  Ashley !     Did  he  tell  it  abroad  ?' 

'He  tell  it !'  indignantly  returned  Stephen 
Crouch.  'Mr.  Ashley  is  an  honorable  man.  No. 
Wilson  and  King  have  got  a  tattler  too  near  to 
them;  that's  how  it  came  out.  Not  but  what  it 
would  have  been  known  all  over  Helstonleigh  on 
Monday,  all  particulars.  Every  sixpence,  pretty 
near,  that  Wilson  and  King  have  got,  is  locked 
up  in  their  stock.  They  expected  remittances  by 
the  London  mail  this  morning,  and  they  did  not 
come.  They  went  to  the  bank.  The  bank  was 
shy,  and  would  not  make  advances;  and  they  had 
nothing  in  hand  for  wages.  They  went  to  Mr. 
Ashley,  and  told  him  their  perplexity,  and  hf. 
drew  a  check.  The  bank  cashed  that,  with  a  bow. 
And  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Ashley,  Ned 
Vincent,  you  and  the  rest  of  their  hands  would 
have  gone  home  to-night  with  empty  pockets.' 

'Will  Mr.  Ashley  lose  the  money  ?' 

'Not  he.  He  knew  there  was  no  danger  of 
that  when  he  lent  it.  Nobody  will  lose  by  Wil- 
son and  King.  They  have  got  more  than  enough 
to  pay  everybody  in  full;  only  their  money's 
locked  up.' 

'Why  are  they  giving  up  ?' 

'Because  they  can't  keep  on.  They  have  been 
losing  a  long  while.  What  do  you  ask — what 
will  they  do  ?  They  must  do  as  others  have  have 
done  before  them,  who  have  been  unable  to  keep 
on.  If  Wilson  and  King  had  given  up  ten  years 
ago,  they  had  then  each  a  nice  little  bit  of  prop- 
erty to  retire  upon.  But  it  has  been  sunk  since. 
There  are  too  many  others  in  this  city  in  the 
same  case.' 

'And  what's  to  become  of  us  hands  that's 
throwed  out?'  asked  Vincent,  returning  to  hi< 
own  personal  grievance. 

'You  must  try  and  get  taken  on  somewhere  else, 
Vincent,'  observed  Stephen  Crouch. 

'There  ain't  a  better  cutter  nor  Ned  Vincent 
going,'  cried  another  voice.  'He  won't  wait 
long.' 
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'I   dou't  know  about  that,'  returned  Vincent,    country,   to    find   a  bit  of   work,    l.o >  beg,  or  I 
-loomil) .     'The  masters  is  overdone  with  hands.'    starve;  or  bring  the  dead  back  to  lite.     It  cou! 
"  'Of  ail  the  black  luck  as  ever  fell  upon  a  town,    not  do  any  of  this.     Neither  would  it  restore 
(he  opening  of  the  ports  to  them  foreign  French    flourishing  trade  to  those  of  us  who  are  left.' 
was   the  worst   for  Helstonleigh,'   broke   in  the;      'What's  that  last,  Crouch  :' 
intemperate  voice  of  Fisher.  'It  never  would,'  emphatically  repeated  St, 

'Hold  ih'  tongue,  Fisher  !'  exclaimed  a  sensible  ,  phen  Crouch.  'A  shattered  trade  cannot  b 
voice.  'We  won't  get  into  them  discussions  brought  together  again.  It  is  like  a  shattere 
a^ain.  Didn't  we  go  over 'em,  night  after  night, ;  glass;  you  may  mourn  over  the  pieces,  but  yo 
and  year  afser  year,  till  we  was  heart-sick?  and  cannot  put  them  together.  Believe  me  or  not, a 
what  did  they  bring  us,  but  ill-feeling?  It's  ;  you  please,  my  friends,  but  the  only  thing  n 
done,  and  it  can't  be  undone.  The  ports  be  open,  maining  for  Helstonleigh  is,  to  make  the  best o 
;ind  they'll  never  be  closed  again.'  what  is  left  us.     There  are  other  trades  a  dei 

'Did  the  opening  of  'em  ruin  the  trade  of  Hel-  '  worse  off  now  than  we  are.' 
stonleigh,  or  did'nt  it?     Answer  me  that,'  said  \      'I  have  talked  to  ye  about  that  there  more-; 
Fisher.  strike,'  resumed  Fisher,  after  a  pause.  'Weshal 

'It  did;  we  know  it  to  our  cost,'  was  the  sad  '  get  no  good  till  we  try  it — ' 
answer.     'But  there's  no  help  for  it.'  'Fisher,  don't  you  be  a  fool  and  show  it,'  wa 

'Oh,'  returned  Fisher,  ironically  'I  thought  the  imperative  interruption  of  Stephen  Croud 
you  was  a-going  to  hold  out  t<hat  the  opening  of  «I  have  explained  to  you  till  1  am  tired,  wha 
"em  was  a  boon  to  the  place,  and  the  keeping  of  (  would  be  the  effects  of  a  strike.  It  would  jut 
'em  open  a  blessing.  That  'ud  be  a  new  dodge,  finish  you  bad  workmen  up,  and  send  you  ant 
Why  do  they  keep  'em  open?'  :  your  children  into   the    nearest  dry  ditch  fori 

'Just  hark  at  Fisher!'  said  Mr.  Buiile,  in  a  :  floor,  with  the  open  skies  above  you  for  a  roof, 
mincing  tone.  'He  wants  to  know  why  the  Gov-  'We  have  nev«r  tried  a  strike  in  Helstonleigh,1 
eminent  keeps  open  the  British  ports.  Don't '  answered  Fisher,  holding  to  his  own  opinion. 
every  dozen  of  gloves  that  comes  into  the  coun- ';  'And  I  trust  we  never  shall,'  returned  the  in 
try  pay  a  heavy  duty?  Is  it  likely  the  Govern- '  telligent  foreman.  'Other  trades  may  have  their 
merit  would  give  up  that,  Fisher?'  strikes  if  they  choose,  and  it's  not  our  business 

'What  did  they  do  afore  they  had  it !'  roared  '  to  find  fault  with  them  for  it;  but  the  glove  trade 
Fisher.  If.  they  did  without  the  duty  then,  they  ;  has  hitherto  kept  itself  aloof  from  strikes,  and  it's 
could  do  without  it  now.'  '  to  be  hoped  it  always  will.    You  cannot  under 

'I  have  heered  of  some  gents  as  never  tasted   stand  how  a  strike  works,  Joe  Fisher,  or  you'd 
sugar,'  returned  Mr.  Buirle;  'but  I  never  heered;  not  let  your  head  be  running  on  it.' 
of  one  who  had  got  the  liking  for  it,  as  was  wrill-       'Others'  heads   be  running  on   it  as  well  m 
ing  to  forego  the  use  of  it.    It's  a  case  in  pint;   mine,  Master  Crouch,'  said  Fisher,  nodding jiV 
the  Government  have  tasted  the   sweets  of  the.'  nificantly.  ' 

glove-duty,  and  they  stick  to  it.'  :      'It  is  not  improbable,'  was  the  equable  rejoin- 

'Avaricious  wolves!'  growled  Fisher.  'But;  der  of  Stephen  Crouch.  'Go  and  strike  nesl 
you  are  a  fool,  dandy,  for  all  that.  What's  a  bit;  week,  half  a  dozen  of  you.  I  mean  the  opera- 
of  paltry  duty,  alongside  of  our  wants?  If  a' fives  of  half  a  dozen  firms.' 
few  of  them  great  Government  lords  had  to  go  on (  'Every  firm  in  the  place  must  strike,'  kite 
empty  bellies  for  a  month,  they'd  know  what  the)  rupted  Fisher,  hastily.  'A  few  on  us  doing il, 
opening  of  ports  means.'  ;  would  only  make  bad  worse.' 

'In  all  political  changes,  such  as  this,  certain  Stephen  Crouch  smiled.  'Exactly.  But  ft 
localities  must  suffer,'  broke  in  the  quiet  yoice  of;  difficulty,  Fisher,  will  be,  that  all  the  firms  w«! 
Stephen  Crouch.  'It  will  be  the  means  of  in-  strike.  Ask  the  men  in  our  firm  to  strike;  d 
creasing  commerce  wonderfully;  and  we,  that ;  those  in  Ashley's;  ask  others  that  we  could  MM 
the  measure  crushed,  must  be  content  to  suffer :■ — and  what  would  their  answer  be?  Why,tM 
for  the  general  good.  The  effects  to  us  can  { they  know  when  they  are  well  off.  Suppose,/!! 
never  be  undone.     1  know  what  you  would  say,;  argument's  sake,  that  we  did  all  strike;  suppM 

Fisher,'  he  continued,  silencing  Fisher  by  a  ges- ;  all  the  hands  in  Helstonleigh  struck  next  Moni^ 

ture.    'I  know  that  the  ports  might  be  re-closed  ;  morning,  and  the  manufactories  had  to  be  closed 

to-morrow,  if  the  Government  so  willed  it.     But ;  Who  would   have   the  worst  of  "t? we   orti 

it  could  not  undo  for  us  what  has  been  done.     It,  masters?'  '  ' 

could  not  repair  the  ruin  that  was  wrought  on;      'The  masters,' returned  Fish    •   •  h  t'nil 

Helstonleigh.    It  could    not  reinstate    firms   in ; .tone.  er,  in  an  obsW 

business;  or  refund  to  the  masters  their  wasted;.      'No.     The  masters  have  good  h 
capital;  or  collect  the  hands  it  scattered  over  the' heads,  and  their  bankers'  brmt  ousesover 

uoks  to  supply 
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vants  while  they  are  waiting — and  their  orders 
ire  not  so  great  that  they  need  fear  much  pres- 
lure  on  that  score.  The  London  houses  would 
lispatch  a  few  extra  orders  to  Paris  and  Gren- 
>ble,  and  the  masters  here  might  enjoy  a  nice 
ittle  trip  of  pleasure  to  the  sea-side  while  our 
<enses  were  coming  to  us.  Kut  where  should  we 
ie?  Out  at  elbows,  out  at  pocket,  out  at  hear! ; 
ome  starving,  some  in  the  work-house.  If  you 
vant  to  avoid  those  contingencies,  Joe  Fisher, 
'ou'll  keep  from  strikes.' 

Fisher  answered  by  an  ironical  cheer.  'Here, 
nissis,'  said  he  to  the  landlady,  who  was  then 
assing  him,  'let's  have  another  pint,  after 
hat.' 

'That'll  make  nine  pints  that  you  owe  for  since 
Ionday  night,  Joe  Fisher,' responded  the  land- 
idy. 

8  'What  if  it  do?'  grunted  Fisher,  irascibly.  'I 
m  able  to  pay.     I  ain't  out  of  work.' 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

TII'K    LADIES    OF    HONEY    l'A!R. 

It  was  Saturday  night  in  Honey  Fair.  Anight 
ben  the  ladies  were  at  leisure  to  abandon  them- 
lves  to  their  private  pursuits.  TL<'  work  of  the 
st  week  had  gone  into  the  warehou.o1--.  and  the 
ish  work  brought  out,  would  not  be  b  ^u.n  until 
onday  morning.  Some  of  them,  as  Mrs.  Bufile 
s  informed  us,  did  not  begin  it  then.  The  wo- 
>-n  mostly  cleaned  their  houses  and  mended  their 
)thes;  some  washed  and  ironed — Honey  Fair 
is  not  famous  for  its  management — not  going 
bed  till  Sunday  morning;  some  did  their  mar- 
kings; and  a  few,  careless  and  lazy,  spent  it  in 
ining  from  house  to  house,  or  congregated  in 
J  road  to  gossip. 

About  half-past  eight,  one  of  these  latter  sud- 
,  nly  pulled  the  latch  of  a  house  door,  and  thrusl 

herhead.     It  was  Joe  Fisher's  wife.    Her  face 
;,.s  red,  and  her  cap  in  tatters. 
,  Is  our  Becky  in  here,  Mrs.  Carter ?' 

Mrs.  Carter  was  busy.     She  was  the  maternal 
frent  of  Miss  Betsy.     Her  kitchen  fire  was  out. 

,r  furniture  was  heaped  one  thing  upon  another; 

;>ail  of  water  stood   ready  to   wash  the  brick 

ar,  when  she  should   have    finished   rubbing  at 
Jt. grate,  and  her  hands  and  face  were  as  grim  as 
£'■  black-lead. 
.^There's  no  Becky  here/  snipped  she. 

J   can't   find   her,'  returned  Mrs.  Fisher.     'I 

j'Ughther  might  be  along  of  your  Betsy.    I  say, 

e's  your  husband  a-coming  round  the  corner. 

^ere's  Mark  Mason,  and  Robert  East,  and  Dale 


along  of  him.  And — my  !  what  has  that  young 
'un  of  East's  been  a-doing  to  hisself  ?  He's  black 
from  head  to  foot.    Come  and  look. 

Mrs.  Carter  disdained  the  invitation.  She  was 
a  hard-working,  thrifty  woman,  but  a  cross  one. 
Priding  herself  upon  her  cleanliness,  she  perpet- 
ually returned  loud  thanks  that  she  was  not  as  the 
dirty  ones  around  her.  She  was  the  Pharisee  amid 
many  publicans. 

'If  I  passed  my  time  a-staring  and  gossiping  as 
some  does,  where  'ud  my  work  be  ?'  was  her  re- 
buke.    '  Shut  the  door,  Suke  Fisher.' 

Suke  Fisher  did  as  she  was  bid.  She  turned 
her  wrists  back  upon  her  hips,  and  walked  to  meet 
the  advancing  party,  having  discerned  their  ap- 
proach by  the  light  of  the  gas-lamps.  'Be  you 
a-going  to  be  sold  for  a  blackamoor  ?'  demanded 
she  of  the  boy. 

The  boy  laughed.  His  head,  face,  shoulders, 
hands,  were  ornamented  with  a  thick,  black 
liquid,  looking  not  unlike  blacking.  He  appeared 
to  enjoy  the  treat,  as  if  he  had  been  anointed 
with  some  fragrant  oil. 

'He  is  not  a  bad  spectacle,'  is  he,  Daine 
Fisher?'  remarked  the  young  man,  whom  she  had 
called  Robert  East. 

'What's  a  done  it?'  questioned  she. 

'Him  and  Jacky  Brumm  got  a-larking,  and  up- 
set the  dye-pot  upon  themselves.  We  rubbed  'em 
down  with  the  leather  stfreds,  but  it  keeps  on  a 
dripping  out  of  their  hair.' 

'Won't  Charlotte  warm  his  back  for  him!' 
apostrophized  Mrs.  Fisher. 

The  boy  threw  a  disdainful  look  at  her,  in  re- 
turn for  the  remark.  'Charlotte's  not  so  fond  of 
warming  backs.  She  never  even  scolds  for  an 
accident.' 

The  boy  and  Robert  East  were  half  brothers. 
They  entered  one  of  the  cottages.  Robert  East 
and  his  sister  were  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
ind  the  boy  was  ten.  Their  mother  had  died  early, 
and  the  young  boy's  mother,  their  father's  second 
wife,  died  when  the  child  was  born.  The  father 
also  died.  How  Robert  and  his  sister,  the  one 
then  seventeen,  the  other  fourteen,  had  struggled 
to  get  a  living  for  themselves,  and  to  bring  up  the 
baby,  they  alone  knew.  The  manner  in  which 
they  had  succeeded  was  a  marvel  to  many,  none 
were  more  respectable  now  than  they  were,  in 
all  Honey  Fair. 

Charlotte,  neat  and  nice,  sat  by  her  bright 
kitchen  fire,  a  savoury  stew  cooking  on  the  hob 
beside  it.  It  was  her  custom  to  get  something 
a;o'>d  for  supper  on  a  Saturday  night.  Did  she 
make  home  attractive  on  that  night  to  draw  her 
brother  from  the  seductions  of  the  public-house? 
Most  likely.  And  she  had  her  reward:  for  Rob- 
ert never  failed  to  come.  The  cloth  was  laid, 
the  red  bri»ks  of  the  floor  were  bright,  and  Char- 
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lotre's  face,  as  she  looked  up  from  her  stocking-/ have  a  good   mind  to  go  down  to    the  Horn, 
mending,  was  bright.     It  darkened  to  consterna- '  Ram,  and  be  on  to  him  !' 

tion,   however,  when  she   cast  her  eyes  on  the.:      Robert  East  offered  no  opinion  upon  thud, 
bo  r  cate  point.     He  remembered  the  last  time  Ml 

,    ,,  Ul„].;„:.  :  I5rumm  had  gone  to  the  Horned  Ram   to  be 'o 

'  loin,  what  hurt  you  been  doing.  ■',,,,        ,      ,    ,  ..  j     c- 

i  t     .      r.  *i  <i,»   „nt  ni-  dve  over  rue     t0  her  husband,  and  what  it  was  productive  of. 

'.Tacky  Brumm   threw  the  pot  Oi  u\e  over  nu  ,  ,    t,    *   .•  .     i,    i   .v,      i      . 

,    -     ,  midnight  quarrel,  that  disturbed  the  slumbers 

f  harlotte.'  „        °       . 

'There's  not  mueh  real  damage,  Charlotte, 'in-:  li°ney^  air. 

11       ,      <.  ai  i™l-    ,™i-«p  ttnn  i!   is   ?      'Who  was  along  of  him r' pursued  she. 

lerposed  her  hrotner.     'It  Jook>  woise  man  11  is.  ,  »  i 

I  -11  get  it  out  of  his  hair  presently,  and  put  his       'Three  or  four  of  them.  Hubbard  and  Jones, 

clothes  in  a  pail  of  water.     What  have  you  got ,  saw  go  in;  and  Adam  Thorneycroft.' 

1,,-night:    It  smells  good.'  A  1<"ck  rising  of  the  head,  as  if  startled,  and 

.  °    ,    ,    ,        ,  ,   .     ,     a-  ..      ,-,    faint  accession  of  colour,  told  that  one  of  tho 

He  alluded  to  the  supper,  and  look  off  the  lid  ' 

of  the  saucepan  to  peep  in.     She  had  got  a  bit  of  names  had  struck,  perhaps  unpleasantly,  on  ti 
stewed  beef  with  carrots  and  the  savoury  steam  '. ear   of  Charlotte   East.     'Where  are  your  n 

,    ,  .     „   ,      ..      .     .„Jf„„„  earnings.-' she  asked  oi  Mrs.  Brumm. 

ascended  to  Robert's  pleased  face.  ,  B 

'I  have  had  to  take  them  to  Bankes  s,  was  tl 
Verv  few  in  Honey  Fair  managed  as  did  Char-         „  ,         ,        ,T, ,  ,    ,     ,  ,  ,, 

J  TI        ,      ,.,,       ,  ,        .',      rueful  reply.     'It's  a  good  deal  now,  and  the 

lotte  East.     How  she  did  her  house-work  nobody  ,        Jn  q  r  tantrum  this  week>  &nd  ^^ 

knew.     >'ot   a   woman,   married   or    ..ngle,  got   eyen  wait  tm  Mon(ky.     They  threatened  to  te 

through  more  glove-sewing  than  Charlotte.     Not    Bmram)  and  jt  frightened  me  out  0f  my  seve 

one   kept    her    house    in   better  order;  and  the  •  teen  ^^     And  n0Wj  for  him  t0  g0  into  & 

clothes  of  herself  and  brothers  were  neat  and  re-   draUed   Horned   Ram  with  Ms  wages ,  and  „ 

spectable,  week-days  as  well   as  Sundays.     Her    wilhout  a  penny.piece  .     it's  not  more  for  them 

work  was  taken  into  the  warehouse  on  Saturday    cessaries  r  want  t0  get   in>  as  for  the  thing8  thl 

mornings  and  her  marketing-  were  done.    In  the.  ig  in  pawil      j  ran>t   iron  llotbing.  the  irons 

afternoon    she    cleaned    her  house,   and  by  four    {jlere  i 

o'clock  was  ready  to  sit  down  to  her  mending.       char]ottej  busv  stiU)  turned  roltnd.    ,j  woul 

Nobody  ever  saw  her  in  a  scuflle,  and  yet  her  va-^otput  in   irong>   ftnd   sufh   ]lke   thingS]  that 

rious  work  was  done;  and  well  done.     Perhaps  ',  wanted  to  llse-> 

one  great  secret  of  it  was,  that  she  rose  very1:       T    ,  , ,,  , 

,    .  .  .  ,  ,      'I  dare  say  you   wouldn't!'  tartly  respond* 

earh  m  the  mormng,  winter  and  summer.  , ,,       _  ,^      ,  .  ■       i .  .       , 

°  ,  Mrs.  Brumm.     'One  has  to  put  in  what  one'sgo 

'Look  here.  Robert,  is  a  nice  book  I  bought,' {  and  the  things  our  husbands  won't  miss  the  sigl 
said  she,  putting  a  periodical  into  his  hands.  'It^of#  t.-;  fine  to  be  you,  Charlotte  East,  settii 
comes  out  weekly.     I  shall  take  it  in.'  '  yoursc]f  up  for  a  ]ady>  and  never  putting  jot 

Robert  turned  over  the  leaves.  'It  seems  a  <:  foot  inside  the  pawnshop,  with  your  clean  ham 
very  nice  book,' he  said,  presently.  'Here's  a  J  and  y0Ur  clean  kitchen  on  a  Saturday  nigh 
paper  that  tells  ali  about  the  Holy  Land.  And  /  a.sjtting  down  to  a  hot  supper,  while  the  rest  ( 
another  that  tells  us  how  glas=   is  made;  I  have  ;  us  ;s  a-scrubbinf !' 

often  wondered.'  /     Charlotte    laughed    good-humouredly.     'If 

'You  can  read  it  to  us  of  an  evening  while  i  \  tried  to  set  myself  up  for  a  lady,  I  could  not! 
work,' said  she.  'It  will  be  quite  a  help  to  our;' one.  I  work  as  hard  as  anybody;  only  I  get 
getting  on  Tom:  almost  as  good  as  sending  him  '  done  betimes.' 

to  school.    I  gave '  j     Mrs.  Brumm  sniffed — having  no  ready  answt 

The  words  Were  interrupted.  The  door  was  j  at  hand-  And  at  that  moment  Tom  East,  in  \ 
violently  burst  open,  and  a  woman  entered  the(oase  of  black,  peeped  out  of  the  brew-hou^ 
kitchen;  knocking  at  doors,  preparatory  to  enter- '/  where  he  had  been  sent  by  Charlotte  to  get  tl 
ing,  not  being  the  fashion  in  Honey  Fair.  The '<  d>'e  off  his  hands.  'Sakes  alive!'  uttered  Mn 
intruder  was  Mrs.  Brumm.  '  Brumni,  aghast  at  the  sight. 

'1  suv,  Robert  East,  did  vou  see  anything  of  J  'J»<*ej's  ™rse  than  me,'  responded  Tof 
mv  husband:'  "  "  :' rather  Proud  of  having  to  say  so  much.    Rob* 

,'•  •   .     .,      t,  ,„         ,  <:  explained  to  her  how  it  had  happened. 

'1  saw  him  go  into  the  Honied  Ram.'  •      unii  .„,  ,     ,  ,  vv      .,,     .        .. 

And  our  Jackey's  as  bad   as   thaf !'  she  criej 
'Then  i  wish  the  Horned  Ram  was  into  him!   | 'Won't  I  ring  it  out  of  him  !' 
wrathfnlly    retorted    Mrs.    Brumm.     'He  vowed-,      'Nonsense,'  said  Robert;' 'it   was   an   accidl 
faithful  as  he'd  come  home  with  his  wages  the  )  Boys  will  be  boys, 
first  thing  after  leaving  work.     He  knows  I  have  1      'Yes,  they  will:  and  it  s  not  iu  h  J 

not   got  a  thing  in  the  place  for  to-morrow — and  '<.  wash  for  'em  and  keep  'em  c]„    e)/men  aS     . ' 

Dame    Budla    a-looking   out    for   her   incncy.     I'1  Brumm,  terribly  wrathful       ■a3",'   retorte    * 

And  me  at  a  sti 
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till  for  my  irons  !  and   that  beast  of  a  Brumm/Mrs.  Carter,  who  was  on  her  knees,  scouring  the 

i-stopping  out. '  ;  bricks. 

'I  will  lend  you  my  irons,'  said  Charlotte.  i     'I  want  my  pipe  and  'baccy.' 

'I  won't  take 'em,'  was  the  ungracious  reply. ;     'You  stop  where  you  are,' was  the  imperative 

If  1  don't  get  my  own,  I  won't  borrow  none. '/  answer,  'and  wait  till  I  have  time  to  get  it;'  and 

?rumm,  he'll   be  a-looking  out  for  his   Sunday '  Timothy  humbly  sat  down  again. 

lean  shirt  to-morrow,  and  he  won't  get  it;  and',     'You  might  get  this  done  afore  night,  'Lisa- 

hat'll  punish  him    more    nor    anything  again,  /beth,. as  I've  said  over  and  over  again,'  cried  he, 

"here's  not  a  man  in  Honey  Fair  as  likes  to  go  ;!  plucking  up  a  little  spirit.     'When  a  man  comes 

prucer  on  a  Sunday  than  Brumm.'  ;  home  tired,  even  if  there  ain't  a  bit  o' supper 

'So  much  the  better,'  said  Charlotte.    'When  ■:  got  for  him,  he  expects  a  morsel  o'  fire  to  sit 

ten  lose  their  pride  in  their  appearance,  they  are  \  down  to,  so  as  he  can  smoke  his  pipe  in  quiet.    It 

pt  to  lose  it  in  their  conduct.'  \  cows  him,  you  see,  to  find  his  place  in  this  ruck, 

'You  must  always  put  in  your  word  for  folks, '/  where  there  ain't  a  dry  spot  to  put  the  sole  of  his 

harlotte  East,  let  'em  be  ever  so  bad,'  was  Mrs. ;  foot  on,  and  nothing  but  a  tilting  table  with  une- 

rumm's  parting  salutation,  as  she  went  off  and  /kal  legs  to  sit  upon,  and ' 

ut  the  door  with  a  bang.  \     <l  might  get  it  done  afore !'  shrieked  Mrs.  Car- 

Meanwhile  Timothy  Carter,  Mrs.  Carter's/ ter.  'Afore!  When,  through  that  Betsy's  lazi- 
isband,  had  turned  into  his  own  dwelling,  after  i  ness,  a-leaving  everything  on  my  shoulders,  I 
itting  Robert  East.  The  first  thing  to  greet/  couldn't  get  in  my  gloving  till  four  o'clock  this 
n  was   the   pail   of  water.    Mrs.  Carter  had  )  afternoon  !     Every  earthly  thing  have  I  had  to  do 

npleted  her  grate,  and  was  dashing  her  water/  since  then.     I  raked  out  my  fire ' 

the  floor.  Timothy  received  it  on  his  legs.  )  'What's  the  good  of  raking  out  the  fire."  in- 
What's  that  for?'  demanded  Timothy,  who  j  terposed  Timothy. 

s  a  weak  and  timid  little  man.  f      'Goodness  help  the  simpleton  !    A-wanting  to 

Why  do  you  brush  in  so  sharp,  then?'  cried  t  know  the  good  of  raking  out  the  fire — as  if  he 
'..  'Who  was  to  know  you  was  a-coming?'  )  was  bora  yesterday !  Can  a  grate  be  black-leaded 
Timothy  had  not  'brushed  in  sharp;'  he  had*  while  it's  hot,  pray ?' 

le  in  quietly.     He  stood  ruefully  shaking  the  J      'It  might  be  black-leaded  at  some  other  time,' 

t  from  his  legs,  first  one,  then  the  other,  and  )  debated  he.    'In  a  morning,  perhaps.' 

srwards  began  to  pick  his  way  on  tiptoe  to-       q  dare  say  ;t  mjght,  if  I  had  not  got  my  glov- 

rds  the  fire-place.  5  ing  to  do,'  she  answered,  trembling  with  wrath. 

•Vow,  it's   of  no   use   your  attempting  to  sit   <  when  folks  takes  out  shop  work,  they  has  to  get 

Vn  yet,' rebuked  his  wife,  in  her  usual  cross   on  with  that— and  is  glad  to  do  it.     Where 'ud 

ent.     'There  ain't  no  rqom  for  you  at  the  fire,  \  you  be  if  j  earned  nothing?     It  isn't  much  of  a 

there   ain't  no  warmth  in   it;  it's  but  this  J  roofas  we  should  have  over  our  heads,  with  your 

Used  minute  lighted.     Sit  yourself  on  that  ta-£  paitry  fifteen   or  sixteen  shillings  a-week.    ¥ou 

,  again  the  wall,  and  then  your  legs  'II  be  in  ;  be  nothiDg  but  a  parer,  remember.'  • 

"ry-  ',     'There's  no   need  to  disparage  of  me,  'Liza- 

Vnd  there  I  may  sit  for  an  hour,  for  you'll  be^^,  he  rejoined)  with  a  meek  little  cough, 
that  time  afore   you  have  finished,  by  the  ^Ym  knowed  I  was  a  parer  afore  you  ventured 

cs  on't,'  he  ventured  to  remonstrate.  >  , 

^  o  n  m  c  • 

Vnd  half  another  hour  to  the  end  of  it,'  an-  /  , Jugt  heaye  your  legg  up  higher,  or  you'll  be  a 
red  she.  'There's  Betsy,  as  ought  to  be  help-  >  knocking  my  cap  with  your  dirty  boots,'  said  Mrs. 
:   a-gadding  out  somewhere    ever  since  *he  <  Q  who  wM  ne8ring  the  tab]e  in  her  scrub. 

le  home  at  seven  o'clock.' 
Unsays  to  me,  says  you,  ''You  come :home  \  bllJ  f  °°nd  outside  the  door  a  bit    Y  think/  he 

lght,  Tim,  as  soon  as  work  s  over,  and  don't,  ,        , 

&,   '    .     ',„     „       .  ,.,  ,  .    .    answered.     'I  am  in  your  way  everywhere.' 

i-d«nking!"    You  know  you  did,' repeated 

,   .,      .....  <Sit  where  you  be,  and  lift  up  your  legs,'  was 

;othy,  in  an  injured  tone.  *-"  "        ,J  %J.  b  ' 

'      ,..,  j   ...  ,  ,_ ,  „_   the  reiterated  command.  Which  Timothy  obeyed. 

;indit'sa  good  thing  as  you  have  come !  or;  l"CIC"-cl  J        J 

I'd    have    heard    my   tongue  in   a  way   you;     Cold   and   drearily,  on   he   sat,  watching  the 

;'ldn't  like,'  was  Mrs.  Carter's  reply.  \  cleaning  of  the  kitchen.    The  fire  did  not  give 

imothy  sighed.  That  tongue  was  the  two-  \  out  any  heat,  and  the  squares  of  bricks  did  not 
iiS'.d  sword  of  his  life;  how  dreaded,  none  save!  dry-     He  took  some  silver  from  his  pocket,  and 

elf  could  tell.  He  had  mounted  on  the  ta-'  laid  it  in  a  stack  on  the  table  beside  him,  for  his 
jiiin  obedience  to  orders,  but  he  now  got  off;  wire  to  take  up  at  her  leisure.  She  allowed  him 
rf:  a-  ,  no  chance  of  squandering  his  wages. 

(iPhat  are  you  after  now  ?'  shrilly  demanded       A  few  minutes,  and  Mrs.  Carter  rose  from  her 
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knees  aD<l  went  into  the  yard  to  get  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  water.  Timothy  did  not  wait  for  a  second 
ducking  of  hi?  legs.  He  slipped  off  the  table, 
took  a  shilling  from  the  heap,  and  stole  stealthily 
from  the  house. 

Back  came  Mrs.  Carter,  her  pail  brimming. 
'You  go  over  to  Dame  Buffle's,  Tim,  and — . 
Why,  where's  he  gone:' 

'He  was  not  in  the  kitchen-,  that  was  certain ; 
and  she  opened  the  stair-case  door,  and  elevated 
her  voice  shrilly. 

'Be  you  gone  tramping  up  my  stairs,  with  your 
dirty  boots  ?  Tim  Carter,  1  say,  be  you  up- 
stairs ?' 

Of  course  Tim  Carter  was  not.  Or  he  had 
never  dared  to  leave  that  voice  unanswered. 

'Now,  if  he  has  gone  off  to  any  of  them  sot- 
ting publics,  he  shan't  hear  the  last  of  it,' she 
exclaimed,  opening  the  door  and  gazing  as  far 
as  the  nearest  gas-light  would  permit.  But  Tim- 
othy was  beyond  her  eye  and  reach,  and  she 
caught  up  the  money  and  counted  it.  Fourteen 
shillings.    One  shilling  of  it  gone. 

She  knew  what  it  meant,  and  dashed  the  silver 
into  a  wide-necked  canister  on  the  high  mantel- 
shelf, which  contained  also  her  own  earnings  for 
the  week.  It  would  have  been  as  much  as  meek 
Tim  Carter's  life  was  worth,  to  touch  that  canis- 
ter, and  she  kept  it  openly  on  the  mantel-piece. 
Many  unfortunate  wives  in  Honey  Fair  could  not 
keep  their  money  from  their  husbands,  even  un- 
der lock  and  key.  As  she  was  putting  the  canis- 
ter in  it3  place  again,  Betsy  came  in.  Mrs.  Car- 
ter turned  sharply  upon  her. 

'Now  miss,  where  have  you  been?' 

'Law,  mother,  how  you  fly  out.  I  have  only 
been  to  Cross's.' 

'You  ungrateful  piece  of  brass,  when  you  know 
there's  so  much  to  be  done  on  a  Saturday  night 
that  I  can't  turn  myself  round!  You  shan't  go 
gadding  about  half  your  time.  I'll  put  you  from 
home  entire,  to  a  good  tight  service.' 

Betsy  had  heard  the  same  threat  so  often  that 
its  effect  was  gone.  Had  her  mother  pnly  kept 
her  in  one  tenth  of  the  subjection  that  she  did 
herliusband,  it  might  have  been  better  for  the 
young  lady.  'I  was  only  in  at  Cross's,'  she  re- 
peated. 

'What's  the  good  of  telling  me  that  falsehood  ? 
I  went  to  Cross's  after  you,  but  you  wasn't  there, 
and  hadn't  been  there.  You  want  a  good  sound 
shaking,  miss. '  , 

'If  1  wasn't  at  Cross's,  I  was  at  Mason's,'  was 
the  imperturbable  reply  of  Miss  Betsy.  'I  was 
at  Mason's  first.  Mark  Mason  came  home  and 
turned  as  sour  as  a  wasp,  because  the  place  was 
in  a  mess.  She  was  a-washing  of  her  children, 
and  she'd  got  the  kitchen  todo,  and  he  began  a 


;; blowing  up.  I  left  'em  then,  and  went  in  to 
i  Cross's.  Mason  went  back  down  the  hill;  so  he'll 
;  come  home  tipsy.' 

^  'Why  can't  she  get  her  children  washed  afwe 
i  he  comes  home  ?'  retorted  Mrs.  Carter,  who 
)  could  see  plenty  of  motes  in  her  neighbour^ 
'eyes;  though  utterly  blind  to  the  beam  in  her 
jown.  'Such  wretched  management!  Children 
'ought  to  be  packed  out  of  the  way  by  seven 
^o'clock.' 

'/  'You  don't  get  your  cleaning  over,  any  more 
''■  than  she  does,'  remarked  Miss  Betsy,  boldly. 
>t  Mrs.  Carter  turned  an  angry  gaze  upon  her;  u 
/torrent  of  words  breaking  from  her  lips.  'I  get 
;  my  cleaning  over !  I,  who  am  at  work  every 
\  moment  of  my  day,  from  early  morning  till  late' 
^  at  night !  You'd  liken  me  to  that  good-for-noth- 
'ing  Het  Mason,  who  hardly  makes  a  dozen 
Jo' gloves  in  a  week,  and  keeps  her  house  like  a 
'  pigsty !  Where  'ud  you  and  your  father  be,  if  I 
<  didn't  work  to  keep  you,  and  slave  to  make  the 
/  place  sweet  and  comfortable  ?  Be  off  to  Dame 
'i  Buffle's  and  buy  me  a  besom,  you  ungrateful 
;  monkey;  and  then  you  turn  to,  and  dust  these 
)  chairs. ' 

j  Betsy  did  not  wait  for  a  second  bidding.  She 
'>  preferred  going  for  besoms,  or  for  anything  else, 
t;  to  her  mother's  kitchen  and  her  mother's  scold- 
;.  ing.  Her  coming  back  was  another  affair;  she 
/  would  be  just  as  likely  to  propel  the  besom  into 
I  the  kitchen  and  make  off  herself,  as  to  enter. 


She  suddenly  stopped  now,  door  in  hand,  tore- 


t  late  some  news. 


1     'I  say,  mother,  there's  a-going  to  be  a  party  at 
/  the  Alhambra  tea-gardens.' 
f     'A  party  at  the  Alhambra  tea-gardens,  with 
'/  frost  and   snow  on  the  ground !'    ironically  re- 
peated Mrs.   Carter.    'Be    off,   and   don't  be  a 


oaf.' 


<;     'It's  true,'  said   Betsy.     'All  Honey  Fair's  a 

|  going  to  it.     I  shall  go,  too.     'Melia  and  Mary 

/  Ann  Cross  is  a-going  to  have  new  things  for  it, 

'/  and—' 

\     'Will  you  go  along  and  get  that  besom?'  cried. 

|  angry  Mrs.  Carter.  'No  child  of  mine  don't  go 
off  to  their  Alhambras,  a-catching  of  their  death 

\  on  the  wet  grass.' 

J  'Wet  grass!' echoed  Betsy.  'Why,  you  never 
be  such  a  gaby  as  to  think  they'd  have  a  party  on 
the  grass  !  It  is  to  be  in  the  big  room,  and  there's 
to  be  a  fiddle  and  a  tam — ' 

'— bourine'  never  came.  Mrs.  Carter  senj  the 
wet  mop  flying  after  Miss  Betsy,  and  the  young 
lady,  dexterously  evading  it,  Hung-to  the  door 
and  departed. 

A  couple  of  hours  later,  Timothy  Carter  was 
escorted  home,  his  own  walking  not  being  of  the 
steadiest.    The  men  with  him  had  taken  more 
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than  Timothy;  but  it  was  that  weak  man's  mis-  >  You  must  not  think  these  cases  overdrawn;  you 
fortune  to  be  overcome  by  a  little.  You  will  al-  '  must  not  think  them  exceptional  ones.  They  are 
low,  however,  that  he  had  taken  enough,  having  {neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  They  are  truthful 
spent  his  shilling,  and  gone  in  debt  besides.  Mrs.  j>  pictures,  taken  from  what  Honey  Fair  was  then. 

Carter  received  him Well,  I  am  rather  at  a {  I  very  much  fear  the  same  pictures  might  be  taken 

loss  to  describe  it.    She   did  not  actually  beat  J  from  some  places  still, 
him,  but  her  shrill  voice  might  be  heard  all  over  ',■ 

Honey  Fair,  lavishing  hard  names  upon  helpless  ♦••» 

Tim.    First  of  all  she  turned  out  his  pockets.; 

The  shilling  was  all  gone.     'And  how  much  more  ;  CHAPTER  XXII. 

tacked  on  to  it ':'  asked  she,  wise  by  past  ex pe-{ 

,,„.,,'  .  ,  ,  ,  '  MR.    BRUMM'S    SUNDAY    SHIRT. 

nence.    And  Timothy  was  just  able  to  under- ; 

stand  and  answer.  He  felt  himself  as  a  poor '  But  there's  something  to  say  yet  of  Mrs. 
ihrinking  lamb  in  the  fangs  of  a  wolf.  'Eight {  Brumm.  You  saw  her  turning  away  from  Rob- 
jence  halfpenny.'  [  ert  East's  door,  saying  that  her  husband,  Andrew, 

'A  shilling  and  eight-pence  half-penny  chucked  >,  had  promised  to  come  home  that  night,  and  to 
iway  in  drink  in  one  night,'  repeated  Mrs.  Car-  \  bring  his  wages.  Mrs.  Brumm,  a  bad  manager, 
er.  She  gave  him  a  short,  emphatic  shake,  and )  as  were  many  of  the  rest,  would  probably  have 
iropelled  him  up  the  stairs;  leaving  him  without ',  received  him  with  a  sloppy  kitchen,  buckets  and 


i  light,  to  get  to  bed  as  he  could.  She  had  some  '  besoms.  Andrew  had  had  experience  of  this, 
lours*  work  down  stairs  yet,  in  the  shape  of  jand,  disloyal  knight  that  he  was,  allowed  himself 
sending  of  clothes.  'to  be  seduced  into  the  Horned  Ram.    He'd  just 

But  it  never  once  occurred  to  Mrs.  Carter  that /take  one  pint  and  a  pipe,  he  said  to  his  con- 
he  had  herself  to  thank  for  his  misdoings.  With  {science,  and  be  home  in  time  for  his  wife  to  get 

tidy  room  and  a  bit  of  cheerful  fire  to  receive  !  what  she  wanted.  A  little  private  matter  of  his 
im,  on  returning  from  his  day's  work,  Timothy  j  0wn  would  call  him  away  early.  Pressed  for  a 
Jarter  would  no  more  have  thought  of  the  pub-  sum  0f  money  in  the  week,  which  was  owing  to 
ic  houses  than  you  or  I  should.  And  if,  as  did  his  club>  and  not  possessing  it,  he  had  put  his 
Charlotte  East,  she  had  welcomed  him  with  a  Sunday  coat  in  pledge;  and  this  he  wanted  to  get 
aste  of  nice  supper,  and  a  pleasant  tongue,  poor  j  outi  However,  a  comrade,  sitting  in  the  next 
"im,  in  his  gratitude,  had  forsworn  the  public  >  chair  to  him  at  the  Horned  Ram,  had  to  get  his 
louses  for  ever.  coat  out  of  the  same  accommodating  receptacle. 

Neither,  when  Mark  Mason  staggered  home,  i  Nothing  more  easy  than  for  him  to  bring  out  An- 
nd  his  wife  raved  at  and  quarrelled  with  him,  to  drew>g  at  the  same  timej  which  was  doI)e  The 
he  further  edification  of  Honey  Fair,  did  it  strike  jcoat  on  the  back  of  bis  chair>  his  plpe  in  his 
hat  lady  that  she  could  be  in  fault.  As  Mrs.  jmouth,andapintof  goodale  before  him,  the  outer 
Jarter  had  said,  Henrietta  Mason  did  not  over- j  wor]d  was  a8  nothing  to  Andrew  Brumm. 
urthen  herself  with  work  of  any  sort;  but  she  At  ten  o'clock  the  landlord  came  in. 
id  make  a  pretence  of  washing  her  four  chil- ;  'Andrew  Brumm,  here's  your  wife  a-wanting  to 
ren  in  a  bucket  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  her  {see  you.' 

itchen  afterwards.  The  ceremony  was  delayed  /  jjow-  Andrew  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  man  b/ 
hrough  idleness  and  bad  management  to  the  least  ^  any  meanS)  but  he  had  a  great  antipathy  to  be 
iropitious  part  of  the  evening.  So  sure  as  she  >/  looked  after.  Some  jokes  went  round  at  An- 
tad  got  the  bucket  before  the  fire,  and  the  chil-  jjdrew's  expense;  for,  if  there  was  one  thing  the 
iren  collected  round  it;  one  in  (it  would  hold  >  men  jn  general  hated  more  than  another,  it  was 
rat  one,  and  hardly  that,  as  anybody  may  testify  J  that  their  wives  should  come  in  quest  of  them  to 
vho  knows  what  a  bucket  is,)  one  just  out,  roar-  {  the  public  houses.  Mrs.  Brumm  got  a  sharp  rep- 
ng  to  be  dried,  and  the  two  others  waiting  their  ^rimand;  but  she  saw  that  he  was, as  she  expressed 
urn  for  the  water,  all  the  lot  stark  naked— for  {it,  'getting  on,'  so  she  got  some  money  from  him 
ilrs.  Mason  made  a  point  of  undressing  them  at  /  and  kept  her  scolding  for  another  opportunity, 
mce  to  save  trouble — so  sure,  I  say,  as  these  ab-{  She  did  not  go  near  the  pawn-broker's  to  get 
utions  were  in  progress,  the  children  frantically  >  her  irons  out.  -She  bought  a  bit  of  meat  ,and 
trying,  Mrs.  Mason  boxing,  storming,  and  rub-{  what  else  she  wanted,  and  returned  to  Honey 
)ing,  and  the  kitchen  swimming,  in  would  walk  /  Fair.  Robert  East  was  closing  his  door  for  the 
he  father.  Words  invariably  ensued;  a  short, '. night  as  she  passed  it. 
iharp  quarrel;  and  he  would  turn  out  again  for  •  'Has  Brumm  come  homer'  he  asked. 
he  nearest  public  house,  where  he  was  welcomed ',  'Not  he,  the  toper.  He  is  stuck  at  the  Horned 
>y  a  social  room  and  a  glowing  fire.  Can  any-  \  Ram,  a-getting  in  for  it  nicely.  I  have  been  after 
>ody  be  surprised  ?  him  for  some  money.' 
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'Have  you  got  your  irons  out?'  inquired  Char-  /  children,  the  unfortunate  Jackey  less  black  than 
lotte,  coming  to  the  door.  ;,  he  had  been  the  previous  night. 

'No,  nor  nothing  else;  and  there's  pretty  near;  'Now,  Jackey,'  said  Brumm,  when  the  meal 
half  the  kitchen  in.  It's  him  that'll  suffer.  He  I  was  over,  'get  yourself  ready:  it  have  gone  ten. 
have   been   a  getting  out  his   own  coat,  but  he '/  Polly  too.' 

can't  put  it  on.     Leastways,  he  won't,  without  a '.     'It's  a'most  too  cold  for  Polly  this  morning,' 
clean  collar  and  shirt;  and  let  him  fish  for  them.  ;  said  Mrs.  Brumm. 
Wait  till  to-morrow  comes,  Mr.  'Drew  Brumm.'  >     'Not  a  bit  on't.     The  walk  '11  do  her  good,  and 

•Was  his  coat  in?'  returned  Charlotte,  sur- >  give  her  a  appetite  for  her  dinner.  What  is  for 
prised.  /dinner,  Belli f    I  asked  you  afore,  but  you  didn't 

'That  it  was.     Him  as  goes  on  so  when  I  puts  ?  answer.' 
a  thing  or  two  in.     He  owed  some  money  at  his  j     'It  ain't  much  thanks  to  you  as  there's  any 
club,  and  he  went   and  put  his  coat  in  for  four  >  thing,'  retorted  Mrs.  Brumm,  who  rejoiced  in 
shillings,  and  Adam  Thorneycroft  has  been  and  '>  the  aristocratic  name  of  Arabella.     'You  plant 
fetched  it  out  for  him.'  ;' yourself  again  at  the  Horned  Ram,  and  see  if  1 

'Adam  Thorneycroft  has ?'  involuntarily  re-  \  worries  myself  to  come  after  you  for  money:  I'll 
turned  Charlotte.  ',  starve  on  the  Sunday  first. ' 

'Thorneycroft's  coat  was  in,  too,  and  he  went ',  'Y  can'1  think  what  Soes  of  y°ur  money>'  re' 
for  it  just  now,  and  Brumm  give  him  the  ticket  \ turned  Andrew-  'Th/re  had  not  U9ed  to  be  this 
to  get  out  his.     Smith's  daughter  told  me  that. !  fuss  lf  \ stoPPed  out  for  half  an  hour  on  the  Sal" 

She  was  a-serving  with  her  mother  in  the  bar.      ',  ™^  niSht> wlth  m>"  waSes  m  m?  Pocket"  Wher0 

i  does  yours  go  to  :' 
'Is  Adam  Thorneycroft  at  the   Horned  Ram  |      qtgoes  in  necessaries,' shortly  answered  Mrs. 
stl"  '  )  Brumm.  But,  not  caring,  for  reasons  of  her  own, 

'That  he  is-side  by  side  with  Brumm.  A  nice  J  to  pursue  this  particuiar  topic,  she  turned  to  that 
pair  of  'em.  Charlotte  East,  take  my  advice-  j  of  the  dinner>  lT  haye  got  half  a  shou]der  of 
don't  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  Thorneycroft.  J  mutton>  and  i'm  a.going  to  take  it  to  the  bake'us 
.A  woman  had  better  climb  up  to  the  top  of  her  \  with  a  batter  pudden  under  it,  and  to  bile  the 
top-most  chimbley   and  pitch    herself  off',  head  Waters  at  home.' 

foremost,  than  marry  a  man  given  to  drink.'  ':     'That's  capital !'  returned  Andrew,  gently  rub- 

Charlotte  East  felt  vexed  at*  the  allusion — j  bing  his  hands.  'There  ain't  nothing  nicer  than 
vexed  that  her  name  should  be  coupled  openly  J  baked  mutton  and  a  batter  pudden.  Jackey,  you 
with  that  of  Adam  Thorneycroft  by  the  busy  i  brush  your  hair  well:  it's  as  rough  as  pig's  bris- 
tongues  of  Honey  Fair.     That  an  attachment  ex-  \  ties.' 

isted  between  herself  and  Adam  Thorneycroft,  ]  'I  had  to  use  a  handful  of  soda  to  get  the  dye 
was  true;  but  she  did  not  wish  the  fact  to  become  J  out,'  said  Mrs.  Brumm.  'Soda's  awful  stuff  for 
too  apparent  to  others.    Latterly  she  had  been    making  the  hair  rough.' 

schooling  her  heart  to  forget  him,  for  he  was;  Andrew  slipped  out  to  the  Honey  Fair  barber 
taking  to  frequent  public  houses.  1  to  be  shaved,  who  did  an  extensive  business  on 

Mrs.  Brumm  went  home  and  was  soon  followed  ;  the  Sunday  morning.  When  he  returned  home 
by  her  husband.  He  was  not  much  the  worse  for  <  he  went  up  to  wash  and  dress,  and  finally  uncov- 
what  he  had  taken :  he  was  a  little.  Mrs.  Brumm  <  ered  a  deal  box,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  find 
reproached  him  with  it,  and  there  ensued  a  wordy  ;  his  clean  shirt.  With  all  Mrs.  Brumm's  faults, 
war.  she  had  tidy  ways.    The  shirt  was  not  there. 

They  arose  peaceably  in  the  morning..  Andrew  £     'Bell,  where 's  my  clean  shirt?'  he  called  out 
was  a  civil,  well-conducted  man,  and  but  for  )  from  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
Horned  Rams  would  have   been    a  pattern  to  <     Mrs.  Bell  Brumm  had  been  listening  for  the 
three    parts    of   Honey  Fair.     He   liked  to  be  j  words  to  come,  and  she  received  them  with  satis- 
diessed  well  on  the  Sunday,  and  to  attend  the  (faction.     She  nodded,  winked,  and  went  through 
cathedral  with  his  two  children:   he  was  very  !  a  little  pantomime  of  ecstacy,  to  the  intense  de- 
fond  of  listening  to  the  chanting.  Mrs.  Brumm —  ;  light  of  the  children,  who  were  in  the  secret,  and 
as  was  the  custom  generally  with  the  wives  of  j  nodded  and  winked  with  her.    'Clean  shirt?' she 
Honey  Fair — stayed  at  home  to  cook  the  dinner.  {  called  back  again,  as  if  not  understanding. 
Andrew  was  accustomed  to  4^0  many  odd  jobs  on  ;      'My  Sunday  shirt  ain't  here.' 
the  Sunday  morning,  to  save  his  wife  trouble.  >      'You  haven't  got  no  Sunday  shirt  to-day.' 
He    cleaned  the  boots  and   shoes,   brushed  his  ■      Andrew  Brumm  descended  the  stairs  in  con- 
clothes,  filled  the  coal-box  with  coal,  and  made  i  sternation.    'No  Sunday  shirt!'  he  repeated, 
himself  useful  in  sundry  other  ways.    All  this  ,     'No  shirt,  nor  no  collar,  nor  no  haDdkercher,' 
done,  they  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  the  two  1  coolly,  affirmed  Mrs.  Brumm.    'There  ain't  none 
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;roned.  They  be  all  in  the  wet  and  the  rough,  t  tensive  lawn.  The  view  from  them  was  beautiful; 
wrapped  up  in  a  old  towel.  Jackey  and  Polly  and  many  a  pa*ty  from  Helstonleigh,  far  higher 
haven't  got  nothing  neither.'  ,  jn  tne  scale  of  society  than  these  girls,  would  go 

Brummed  stared  considerably.  Why,  what's  ;  there  in  summer  to  take  tea  and  enjoy  the  view, 
the  meaning  o'  that.:'  A  y0Ung,  tall,  handsome  girl  of  eighteen  had 

'The  irons  was  in  pawn,'  shortly  answered  Mrs.  >.  drawn  her  chair  close  to  Charlotte's.  She  was 
Brumm.  'You  know  you  never  came  home  with  the  half-sister  of  Mark  Mason,  and  had  her  home 
the  money,  so  I  could'nt  get  'em  out.'  -,  with  him  and  his  wife;  supporting  herself,  after  a 

Another  wordy  war.  Andrew  protested  she-;  fashion,  by  her  work.  But  she  was  always  in 
had  no  'call'  to  put  the  irons  in  any  such  place.  \  debt  to  them,  and  she  and  Mrs.  Mark  did  not  get 
She  impudently  retorted  that  she  should  put  the  ;  along  well  together.  She  wore  a  new  shawl,  and 
house  in  if  she  liked.  \  a  straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  blue  ribbons;  and 

A  hundred  such  little  episodes  could  be  related  \  her  dark  hair  fell  in  shining  ringlets— as  was  the 
of  the  domestic  life  of  Honey  Fair.  fashion   then.     Two   other   girls  perched  them- 

selves on   a  table.    They  were  sisters — Amelia 

-*■•■».  — -  ;  and  Mary  Ann  Cross;  others  placed  themselves 

where  they  could.     Somewhat  light  were  they  in 
CHAPTER  Will  manner,  these  girls;  free  in  speech.  Nothing  far- 

;  ther.    If  an  unhappy  girl  did,  by  mischance,  turn 
the    Messrs      bankes  '<  out  badly,  or,  as  the  expressive  phrase  had  it, 

,.,„,,  .  i'went  wrong,'  she  was  forthwith  shunned,  and 

On  tne  Monday  morning,  a  troop  of  the  glov-  j  shunned  forever-    whatever  haye  bem  the 

eress  girls  flocked  ,nto  Charlotte  East's      They  |  fau]lfi  and  fam  m      in  H  Fai    thjs 

were  taking  holiday,  as  was  usual  with  them  oni       ,     f  ,   .  , 

tit     j  nu     i  A  r  *        Ti-  *  sort  ot  wrong-doing  was  not  common  amongst 

Mondays.    Charlotte  was  a  favourite.    It  is  true,  ( t.    m  & 

(   Hi"  111.  • 

she 'bothered  '  them,  as  they  called  it,  with  good        emu  r  n      i-       4v.  *  •  ,,        ,  •       .  ™ 

,.       ,    ...        ...   '    ,        .        ..        '  *        !      'Why,  Caroline,  that  is  new!' exclaimed  Char- 

advice,  but  they  liked  her,  in  spite  of  it.    Char- i  1^**    l*    »     n  j-      *    ^      i 
,..,..,       }        ,  \.,    K   ,  „,         ,   !  lotte  Last,  alluding  to  the  shawl, 

lotte's  kitchen  was  always  tidy  and  peaceful,  with  ! 

a  bright  fire  burning  in  it:  other  kitchens  would  i  Caroline  Mason  laughed.  'Is  it  not  a  beauty  ?' 
be  full  of  turmoil  and  dirt.  Charlotte  never  I Cned. she<  And'  h  may  be  remarked,  that  in 
let  them  hinder  her;  she  worked  away  at  her  i  JJ^°n  and  accent  s1^  was  superior  to  some  of 
gloves    all    the    time.     Charlotte  was  a  glove-  \     ,-,?,' 

maker;  that  is,  she  sewed  the  fingers  together,  and  }  Chariotte  took  a  coraer  of  it  in  her  hand.  'It 
put  in  the  thumbs,  forgits,  and  quirks.     Look  at  j  mus*  have  cost  a  Pound.  a*  least,  she  said.     'Is  it 

paid  for :' 

Again  Caroline  laughed.  'Never  you  mind 
whether  it's  paid  for  or  not,  Charlotte.  You  won't 
be  called  upon  for  the  money  for  it.     As  I  told 


your  own  gloves,  English  make.  The  long  strips, 
running  up  inside  the  fingers,  are  the  forgits;  and 
the  little  pieces  between,  where  the  fingers  open, 
are  the  quirks.  The  gloves  Charlotte  was  occu- 
pied on  now,  were  of  a  very  dark  green  colour, 


my  sister-in-law  yesterday.' 


almost  black,  called  corbeau  in  the  trade,  and  ;  'You  did  not  want  it,  Caroline;  and  I  am  quite 
they  were  sewn  with  white  silk.  Charlotte's  J  sure  you  could  not  afford  it.  Your  winter  cloak 
stitches  were  as  beautifully  regular  as  though  she  ;  was  g°°d  yet.  It  is  so  bad  a  plan,  the  getting  of 
had  used  a  patent  machine.  The  white  silk  ;  goods  on  credit.  I  wish  those  Bankes 's  had  never 
and  the  fellow  glove  to  the  one  she  was  mak-  ;  come  near  the  P^e  !' 

ing.lay  inside  a  clean  white  handkerchief  doubled  ?  'Don't  you  run  down  Bankes's,  Charlotte  East,' 
upon  her  lap;  other  gloves,  equally  well  covered,  ;  interposed  Eliza  Tyrrett,  a  very  plain  girl,  with 
were  in  a  basket  at  her  side.  j  an  ill-natured  expression  of  face.     'We  should 

The  girls  had  come  in  noisily,  with  flushed  never  Set  along  at  all  if  it  wasnM;  for  Bankes's. ' 
cheeks  and  eager  eyes.  Charlotte  saw  that  some-  '  'You  would  get  along  all  the  better,'  returned 
thing  was  exciting  them.  They  liked  to  tell  her  Charlotte.  'How  much  are  they  going  to  charge 
of  their  little  difficulties  and  pleasures.  Betsy  J ou  for  this  shawl,  Caroline  ?' 
Carter  had  informed  her  mother  that  there  was.'  Caroline  and  Eliza  Tyrrett  exchanged  peculiar 
going  to  be  a  'party'  at  the  Alhambra  tea-gar-:  glances.  There  appeared  to  be  some  secret  be- 
dens,  if  you  remember;  and  this  was  the  point  of  tween  them,  connected  with  the  shawl.  'Oh  a 
interest  to-day.  These,' Alhambra  tea-gardens,';;  pound  or  so,'  replied  Caroline.  'What  was 'it 
however  formidable  and  perhaps  suggestive  the   Eliza ."  ' 

name,  were  very  innocent  in  reality.  They  b«S-  Eliza  Tyrrett  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  Car- 
longed  to  a  quiet  road-side  inn,  half  a  mile  from  \  oline  echoed  it.  Charlotte  East  did  not  press  for 
the  town,  and  comprised  a  large  garden  and  ex-   the  solution.     But    she   did   press    the   matter 


a 
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against  dealing  with  Bankes's;  as  she  had  pressed  ,     The  girls  opened  then-  eyes  wider, 
it  many  a  time  before.  <     'Why>  Charlotte,  what  harm  do  you  suppose 

A  twelvemonth  previously,  some  strangers  had;  will   come    to^s?    We  can  take  care  of  our- 
opened  a  linen-draper's  shop  in  a  back  street  of  j  selves,  I  hope  ?' 

Helstonleigh;  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Bankes.  j  'It  is  not  that,'  said  Charlotte.  'Of  course  you 
They  professed  to  do  business  upon  credit,  and  to  j  can.  Still  it  does  not  sound  nice.  It  is  like  go- 
wait  upon  people  at  their  own  homes,  after  the  !  tog  to  a  public  house-you  can't  call  the  Alham- 
fashion  of  hawkers.  Evei-y  Monday  would  one  I  bra  anything  else.  It  is  quite  different,  this,  from 
of  them  appear  in  Honey  Fair,  a  great  pack  off-going  there  to  have  tea  in  the  summer.  But 
goods  on  his  back,  which  would  be  opened  for  in-  \  that's  not  it,  I  say.  If  you  go  to  it,  you  would 
spection  at  each  house.  Caps,  shawls,  gown- (be  running  in  debt  for  all  sorts  of  things,  at 
pieces,  calico,  flannel,  and  finery,  would  be  dis-  j  Bankes's,  and  get  into  trouble.' 
played  in  all  their  fascinations.  Now,  ladies,  >  'My  sister-in-law  says  you  are  a  croaker,  Char- 
you  who  are  reading  this,  only  reflect  on  the  ;  lotte;  and  she's  right,'  cried  Caroline  Mason,  with 
temptation  ?   Suppose  Hailing,  Pierce,  and  Stone  I-  good  humour. 

(or  any  other  house  you  may  think  of),  brought  j  'Charlotte,  it  is  not  a  bit  of  use,  your  talking,' 
their  wares  to  your  residence  every  week,  and  )  broke  in  Mary  Ann  Cross,  vehemently.  'We 
laid  them  out  on  your  dining-room  table,  right;  shall  go  to  the  party,  and  we  shall  buy  new 
before  your  longing  eyes,  and  said,  'Choose  what:;  things  for  it.  Bankes's  have  got  some  lovely 
you  please,  madam,  and  pay  us  at  your  own  con-', sarcenets,  cross-barred;  green,  and  pink,  and 
venience.'  I  am  not  given  to  insinuation;  but  Ijliiac;  and  me  and 'Melia  means  to  have.a  dress 
do  think  it  possible  that  even  you  might  run  up  a  J  apiece  off  'em.  With  a  pink  bow  in  front,  and 
score.  The  women  of  Honey  Fair  did;  and  it  /  a  white  collar — my!  wouldn't  folks  stare  at  us! 
was  three  parts  the  work  of  their  lives  to  keep ',  Twelve  yards  each  it  would  take,  and  they  are 
the  finery,  and  the  system,  and  the  debt,  from  the  i;  one-and-eightpence  a  yard.' 
knowledge  of  their  husbands.  f     «Mary  Ann>  it  would  be  just  madness.  There'd 

'Pay  us  so  much  weekly  off  the  debt,' Bankes's  J  be  the  making,  the  lining,  and  the  ribbon;  five 
would  say.  And  the  women  did  so:  it  was  like  j  0r  six-and-twenty  shillings  each,  they  would  cost 
(apparently)  getting  a  gown  for  nothing.     ButJy0u.     Pray  don't.' 

Bankes's  were  found  to  be  strict  in  collecting  the  j  ,How.  you  do  reckon  things  up>  charlotte! 
instalments;  and  how  these  weekly  payments  f  We  shou,d  pay  off  week]y.  we  have  got  time 
told  upon  the  wages,  I'll  leave  you  to  JuaSe-'afore  us.» 

Some  would  have  many  shillings  to  pay  weekly.  \  , What  wou]d  your  Mh^  gay  ?, 
Charlotte  East,  and  a  few  more  prudent  ones,  J  <Charlotte)  you  just  hold  your  noisje  about 
spoke  against  this  system;  but  they  produced  no  <father>.  quickly  retumed  Amelia  Cross,  in  a 
impression.  The  temptation  was  too  great.  Char- ',,  hushed  and  a]tered  tone>  ,Yqu  knqw  w(j  ^^ 
lotte  assumed  that  this  was  how  Caroline  Mason's ,;  te„  him  about  the  Bankes,s_. 
shawl  had  been  obtained.  In  that,  however,  she  ■;  charlotte  found  she  might  ag  wel,  haye  ta]ked 
was  mistaken.  uQ  the  winds>    The  girl9  wefe   bent  upon  the 

'Charlotte,  we  are  a-going  down  to  Bankes's.  :;evening.s  p]easure,  and  also  upon  the  smart 
There'll  be  a  better  choice  m  his  shop  than  in  his  >things  they  deemed  neCessary  for  it.  A  few 
pack.  You  have  heard  of  the  party  at  the  Al->minutes  more  and  lhey  quiUed  her;  and  trooped 
hambra.  Well,  it  is  to  be  next  Monday,  and  we ;.  down  to  the  shop  of  the  Me3srs  Bankes. 
want  to  ask  you  what  we  shall  wear.  What  'ud  ;  charlotte  was  coming  home  that  evening  from 
you  advise  me  to  get  for  it."  jan  errand  t0   the   t0WD)  when   she    met  Adam 

'Get  nothing,'  replied  Charlotte.  'Don't  go '.  Thorneycroft.  He  was  somewhat  above  the 
to  Bankes's,  and  don't  go  to  the  Alhambra.'  ;:  common  run  of  workmen. 

The  whole  lot  sat  in  wonder,  with  open  eyes.  >  <oh,  is  it  you,  Charlotte?'  he  exclaimed,  stop- 
'Not  go  to  the  party  ?'  echoed  pert  Amelia  Cross. ;  ping  her>  q  say>  how  ig  it  that  you,n  neyer  haye 
.What  next,  Charlotte  East  ?'  ',■  anything  to  say  to  me  now  ?' 

'I  told  you  what  it  would  be  if  you  came  into  .:     'I  have  told  you  why,  Adam,'  she  replied. 
Charlotie  East's,'  said  Eliza  Tyrrett,  a  sneer  in  ;     'You  have  told  me  a  pack  of  nonsense.    I'd 
her  countenance.  '/not  lose  you,  Charlotte,  to  be  made  king  of  Eng- 

'I  am  not  against  proper  amusement,  though  I  'land.  When  once  we  are  married,  you  shall  see 
don't  much  care  for  it  myself,'  said  Charlotte,  j  how  steady  I'll  be.  I  will  not  enter  a  public 
•But  when  you  speak  of  going  to  a  party  at  the  <  house.' 

Alhambra,  somehow  it  does  not  sound  respect-^     'You  have  been  saying  that  you  will  not  for 
able.'  ;  these  twelve  month*  past,  Adam,'  she  sadly  re- 
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joined;  and,  had  her  face  been  perceptible  in  the  j  with  a  machine,  and  with  work.  But  she  could 
dark  night,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  was  work- J  not  do  it  quickly  yet  awhile;  though  it  was  a 
ing  with  agitation.  i  hopeful  day  for    her  when  she  found  that  her 

'What  does  it  hurt  a  man  to  go  out  and  take  a  i  weekly  earnings  amounted  to  six  shillings, 
quiet  pipe  and  a  glass,   after  his  work's  over  f       Mrs.  Reece  paid  her  twenty  shillings  weekly. 
Everybody  does  it.'  Or,  rather,  Dobbs;   for  Dobbs  was  paymaster- 

'Everybody  does  not.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  general.  Of  that  Jane  could  use  (she  had  made 
contend.  It  seems  to  bring  you  no  conviction,  j  a  nice  calculation)  six  shillings,  putting  by  the 
Half  the  miseries  around  us  in  Honey  Fair  arise  j  fourteen  for  rent  and  taxes.  Her  taxes  were 
from  so  much  of  the  wages  being  wasted  at  the  >  very  light,  part  of  them  being  paid  by  the  land- 
public  houses.  I  know  what  you  would  say — that  lord,  as  was  the  custom  with  some  houses  in 
the  wives  are  in  fault  as  well.  So  they  are.  I  Helstonleigh.  But  for  this  the  fixed  rent  would 
do  not  believe  people  were  sent  into  the  world  to  J  have  been  less.  Sorely  tempted  as  she  was,  by 
live  as  so  many  of  us  live;  nothing  but  scuffle,  •  hunger,  by  cold,  almost  by  starvation,  Jane  was 
and  discomfort,  and — I  may  almost  say  it — sinful-  \  resolute  in  leaving  the  fourteen  shillings  intact, 
ness.  One  of  these  wretched  households  shall  (  She  had  suffered  too  much  from  non-payment  of 
never  be  mine.'  >  the  last  rent,  not  to  be  prepared  with  the  next. 

'My  goodness,  Charlotte.  How  seriously  you  [  But — the  endurance  and  the  deprivation  ! — how 
speak  !'  great  they  were.    And  she  suffered  far  more  for 

'It  is  a  serious  subject.  I  want  to  try  to  live  ;  her  children  than  for  herself, 
so  as  to  do  my  duty  by  myself  and  by  those  One  night,  towards  the  middle  of  February, 
around  me;  to  pass  my  days  in  peace  with  the  she  felt  very  down-hearted;  almost  as  if  she 
world  and  with  conscience.  A  woman  beaten  ;  could  not  much  longer  struggle  on.  With  her 
down,  cowed  with  all  sorts  of  ills,  could  not  do  ;  own  earnings  and  the  six  shillings  abstracted  from 
so,  and,  where  the  husband  is  unsteady,  she  must ';  Mrs.  Reece's  money,  she  could  count  little 
be  beaten  down.  Adam,  you  know  it  is  not  with  •  more  than  twelve  shillings  weekly,  and  every 
a  willing  heart  I  give  you  up,  but  I  am  forced  to  ;  thing  had  to  be  found  out  ofnt.  Coals,  candles, 
it.'  ;  washing — that  is,  the  soap,  firing,  &c,  necessary 

'How  can  you  bring  yourself  to  say  this  to  me  •'  J  for  Miss  Betsy  Carter  to  do  it  with;  the  boys  shoe 
he  rejoined.  !  mending  and  other  trifles,  besides  food.    You 

'I  don't  deny  that  it  is  hard,'  sht  faintly  said,  j  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  hear  that  on 
suppressing  with  difficulty  her  emoi:<>->.  'This  i  this  night  they  had  literally  nothing  in  the  house 
many  a  week  I  and  duty  have  been  having  a  con-  >  but  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  Jane  was  resolute 
flict  with  each  other;  but  duty  has  got  the  mas- ;  in  one  thing — not  to  go  in  debt.  Mrs.  Buffle 
tery.     I  knew  it  would  from  the  first—'  ;  would  have   given   credit,  probably  other  shops 

'Duty  be  smothered  !'  interrupted  Adam  Thor- '  also;  but  Jane  believed  that  her  sole  chance  of 
neycroft.  'I  shall  think  you  a  born  natural  pres-  ;  surmounting  the  struggle  eventually,  was  by 
ently,  Charlotte.'  i  keeping  debt  away,  even  trifling  debt.     They  had 

'Yes,  I  know.  I  can't  help  it.  Adam,  we  on  this  morning  eaten  bread  for  breakfast;  they 
should  never  pull  together,  you  see.  Good-bye  !  had  eaten  potatoes  and  salt  for  dinner;  and  now, 
We  can  be  friends  in  future,  if  you  like;  nothing  <  tea-time,  there  was  bread  again.  All  Jane  had 
more.'  ;  in  her  pocket  was  two-pence,  which  must  be  kept 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  for  a  parting  sal-  j  for  milk  for  the  following  morning,  so  they  were 
utation.     Adam,  hurt  and  angry,  flung   it  from  \  drinking  water  now. 

him,  and  turned  towards  Helstonleigh;  and  Char-  \  They  were  round  the  fire;  two  of  the  boys 
lotte  continued  her  way  home,  her  tears  dropping  i  kneeling  on  the  ground  to  get  the  better  blaze; 
in  the  dusky  night.  s  thankful  that  they  had  a  fire  to  be  round.    Their 

<  lessons  were  over  for  the  day.  William  had  been 

^t>  \  thoroughly  well  brought    on    by  his  father  in 

■  Greek,  Latin,  Euclid,  and  in  English  generally — 
;  in  short,  in  the  branches  necessary  to  a  good  ed- 
CHAPTER  XXH  ucation.     Frank  and  Gar  were  forward,  also;  in- 

deed, Frank,  for  his  age,  was  a  very  good  Latin 
,:  scholar.     But  how  could  they  do  much  good,  or 

Mrs.  Hai.i.ibirton  struggled  on.  A  struggle,  make  much  progress  of  themselves  ?  William 
my  reader,  that  it  is  to  he  hoped,  for  your  com-  helped  his  brothers  on  as  well  as  he  could,  but  it 
fort's  sake,  you  have  never  experienced,  and  was  somewhat  profitless  work;  and  Jane  was  all 
never  will.  She  had  learnt  the  stitch  for  the,  too  conscious  that  they  needed  to  be  at  school, 
back  of  the  gloves,  and  Mr.  Lynn  supplied  her  \  Altogether,  her  heart  was  sore  within  her. 


HARD    TO    BEAR. 
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Another  thing  was  beginningto  worry  her— the       A  dispute  between  Frank  and  Oar  !    They  were 
fear  lest  her  brother  should  not  be  able  to  send )  good,  affectionate  boys;  but  little  tempers  must 
the  rent.     She  had  fully  counted  upon  it;  but  now  \  break  out  cow  and  then.     In  trying  to  settle  it, 
that  the  time  of  its  promised  receipt  was  at  hand, !  Jane  burst  into  tears.     It  put  an  end  to  the  fray 
fears  and  doubts  arose  to  her.     She  was  dwellings  more  effectually  than  anything  else  could  have 
on  it  now— now,  as  she  sat  there  at  her  work,  in  i  done.     The   boys  looked  blank  with  consterna- 
the  drawing-on  dusk  of  the  early  spring  evening,  i  tion,  and  Janey  burst  into  hysterical  sobs. 
If  the  money  did  not.come,  all  she  could  do  would;:      'Don't,  Jane,  don't,'  said  the  poor  mother;  'I 
be  to  go  to  Mr.  Ashley,  tell  him  of  her  ill  luck,^  am  not  well;  but  do  not  you  cry.' 
and  that  he  must  take  the  things  at  last.     They  J      'I  am   not  well,  either,'  sobbed    Janey.    'It 
must  turn   out,   wanderers   on  the  wide  earth — ;  hurts  me  here  and  here.' 
no i      She  put  her  hand  to   her  head  and  chest,  and 

A  plaintive  cry  interrupted  her  dream,  and  re- 1  Jane  knew  that  she  was  weak  from  a  long-con- 
called  her  to  reality.  It  came  from  Jane,  who^  tinued  insufficiency  of  food.  There  was  no  rem- 
was  seated  on  a  stool,  her  head  leaning  against'  edy.  Jane  only  wished  she  could  bear  for  them 
the  side  of  the  mantel-piece.  j  all. 

•She  is  crying,  mamma,'  cried  quick  Frank;  \  Some  time  after  breakfast  there  came  the  post- 
and  Janey  whispered  something  into  Frank's  ear,  't  man's  knock  at  the  door  A  thickish  letter— two- 
the  cry  deepening  into  sobs.  \  Pence  to  Pay-    The  Penny  Postal  system  had  come 

'Mamma,  she's  crying  because  she's  hungry.'      £  in,  but  letters   were  not   so  universally  prepaid 

'Janey,  dear,  I  have  nothing  but  bread.    You  \ then  as  they  are  now' 
know  it.     Could  you  eat  a  bit?'  ;     Jane  glanced  over   it  with   a   beating  heart. 

,,,,,.  „         'Yes;  it  was   the  handwriting   of   her  brother. 

'I  want  something  else,' sobbed  Janey.    'Some<„     .,  ,,  .     ,        ,.  ,.         .     ,,„, 

,°         '     .         ,        ,J  ,  .,    /Could  the  promised  rent  have  really  arrived?  She 

meat,  or  some  pudding.    It  is  such  a  long  while  /.  ,,    .  ,      '  .,  ,. 

,     ,   r  ?  „  ,        v    t        <  felt  sick  with  agitation, 

since  we  had   any.     I    am  tired  ot  bread;  1  am         T,  „    _      ,        .  ,    _  , ,    .„ 

,  /     'I  have  no  money  at  all,  Frank.     Ask  Dobbs  it 

very  hungry.  t  .,, 

',  she  will  lend  you  twopence.' 
There  came  an  echoing  cry  from  the  other  side       Away  went  Fl.ank)  jn  hjs  quick  a))d  „ot  VMy 

of  the  fire-place.     Gar  had  laid  his  head  down  Jceremonious  manncr,  penetrating  to  the  kitchen, 
on   the  floor,   and   he    now  broke  out,  sobbing;  where  Uobbs  happened  t0  be.     ,DobbS)  will  you 

a  <  please  to   lend  mamma   twopence  ?    It  is  for  .a 

'I  am  hungry,  too.    I  don't  like  bread  any  more  i  .  ...      , 

than  Janey  does.  When  shall  we  have  something ,<  ^^   indeed  ,     Who,8   ..Dobbs?"   retorted 

,lice  -  \  that  functionary  in  wrath.     'I  am  Mrs.  Dobbs,  if 

Jane  gathered  them  to  her,  one  in  each  arm-£  .Re-     Take  e]f  0(]t  of  my  ^ht  m 

soothing  them  with  soft  caresses,  her  heart  ach-  j         can  karn  m.tnncr5  > 

ing,  herown  sobs  choked  down,  one  single  cora-f      ,W()n,t         ,end  u?    The  1mnn.s  waiting. 

fort  present  to  her — that  God  knew  what  she  had  ', 

.     .  )     'No,  I  won't,'  returned  Dobbs. 

to  bear.  \  '  ' 

Almost  she  began  to  fear  for  her  own  health.  <  Back  ran  Frank.  'She  won't  lend  it,  mamma. 
Would  the  intense  anxiety,  combined  with  the  i  She  says  T  was  rude  to  her,  and  called  her 
want  of  sufficient  food,  tell  upon  her?    Would  ',  Dobbs.' 

her  sleepless  nights  tell  upon  her?  Would  her  $  'Oh,  Frank!'  But  the  postman  was  impatient, 
grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband — a  grief  not  the  'demanding  to  know  whether  he  was  to  be  kept 
less  keenly  felt  because  she  did  not  parade  it — { there  all  day.  Jane  was  fain  to  apply  to  Dobbs 
tell  upon  her?    All  that  lay  in  the  future.  £  herself,  and  procured   the  loan.     Then  she  ran 

She  rose  the  next  morning  early  to  her  work;  \  "P"^^  with  1  ho  letter,  and  her  trembling  fingers 
she  always  had  to  rise  early— the  boys  and  Jane  i  broke  tlie  seal-  'IVo  bank-notes,  for  101.  each, 
setting  the  breakfast.  The  breakfast!  Putting  JfeI!  oul  ofit-  The  promised  loan  had  been  six- 
the  bread  upon  the  table  and  taking  in  the  milk.  \ te8n  P°"ri(!s-  The  Rev  Fraheis  Tail  had  con- 
For  two-pence  they  got  a  quart  of  skimmed  milk, ', triv' !i  lo  s!,are  tour  !0,inds  nR'ie- 
and  were  glad  to  get  it.  Her  head  was  heavy — i  Fie  fore  Jane  had  recovered  from  her  excite- 
her  frame  hot — the  result  of  inward  fever — her  \  men; — almost  before  a  breath  of  thanks  had  gone 
Jimbs  were  tired  before  tlTe  day  began;  worse  <  up  from  her  heart. — she  saw  Mr.  Ashley  on  the 
than  all,  there  was  that  utter  weariness  of  mind  >  opposite  side  of  the.  toad,  guing  towards  Helston- 
which  predisposes  a  sufferer  from  it  to  lie  down '.  leigh.  Being  in  uu  state  to  weigh  her  actions, 
and  die.  ', |  only  conscious  that  the  two  notes  lay  in  her  hand 

'This  will   nerer  do,'   thought  Jane;  'I  must  '■',  —actual  realities — she  threw  on  her  bonnet  and 
bear  up.'  ',  shawl,  and  went  across  the  road  to  Mr.   Ashlev. 
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In  her  agitation,  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  did  Very  far,  indeed;  and  a  great  relief  it  was.  Can 
or  said.  _,      you  realize  these  troubles  of  Mrs.  Halliburton's? 

'Oh,  sir — I  beg  your  pardon — but  I  have  this  Not,  I  think,  as  she  realized  them.  We  pity  the 
moment  received  the  money  for  the  back  rent,  trials  and  endurance  of  the  poor;  but,  be!ieve„me, 
May  I  give  it  to  you  now  ?'  they  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  bitter  lot  of 

Mr.  Ashley  looked  at  her  in  surprise.     A  scar-    reduced  gentlepeople.  Jane  had  not  been  brought 

let  spot  shone,  on  her  thin  cheeks— a  happy  ex-    up  to  poverty,  to  scant  and  hard  fare,  to  labour, 

citement  was  spread  over  her  face  of  care.    He  ■  to  humiliatioM>  to  the  pain   of   debt.    But  for 

read  the    indications    plainly-that  she  was  an    h 0  e_and  some  of  us  know  how  strong  that  is  in 

eager  payer,  but  no  willing  debtor.     The  open  |  the  human  heart_and  for  that  better  h         trust> 

letter  .n  her  hand,  and  the  postman  opposite,  told    Jane   neyer  cou)d  have       t  th         h  her  trials. 

the  tale.  J 

The  physical  privations  alone  were  nearly  too 
'There   is   no  such  hurry,  Mrs.  Halliburton,' ;  hard  tt)  bear>     Can  you   wonder  that  an  unex. 

said  he,  smiling.     'I  cannot  give  you  a  receipt :  pected  present  of  four  ponnds  seemed  ]ike  a  sea 

here-'  I  of  riches? 

'You   can   send  it   to  me,'  she  said;  'I  would  '; 

rather  pay  you  than  Mr.  Dare.'  '  -»«♦— 

She  held  out  the  notes  to  him.     He  felt  in  his 
pocket  whether  he  had  sufficient  change,  found  j  CHAPTER  XXV 

he  had,  and  handed  it  to  her.  'That  is  it,  madam  ! 
-four  sovereigns.     Thank  you.'  |  ihciimentvakitt 

She  took  them  hesitatingly,  but  did  not  close  )  but  four  pounds,  however  large  a  sum  to  look 
her  hand.  'Was  there  not  some  expense  in-jat>  dwindles  down  sadly  in  the  spending,  es- 
curred  when— when  that  man  was  put  in  ?'  j  pecially  when  bed-side  carpets,  and  boys  boots— 

'Not  for  you  to  pay,  Mrs.  Halliburton,'  he  J  new  ones,  and  the  mending  of  old — have  to  be 
pointedly  returned.  'I  hope  you  are  getting  j  abstracted  from  it  at  the  commencement.  An 
pretty  well  through  your  troubles  ?'  idea  had  for  some  time  been  looming  in  Jane's 

The  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  turned  mind'>  looming  ominously,  for  she  did  not  like  to 
them  away.  Getting  pretty  well  through  her  9Pea!c  of  it;-  II  was>  that  William  must  go  out 
troubles  !  'Thank  you  for  inquiring,'  she  meekly  and  enter  uPon  some  mode  of  employment,  by 
said.  'I  shall,  I  believe,  have  the  quarter's  rent  |  which  a  !iule  weekly  money  might  be  added  to 
ready  in  March,  when  it  falls  due.' 


'Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  to  pay  it,' 
he  replied.  'If  it  would  be  more  convenient  to 
you  to  let  it  go  on  to  the  half-year,  it  would  be 
the  same  to  me.'  i 

Her  heart  rose  to  the  kindness.  'Thank  you, J 
Mr.  Ashley,  thank  you  very  much  for  your ; 
consideration;  but  I  must  pay  as  I  go  on,  if  I  pos-  j 
sibly  can.'  i 

Patience  stood  at  her  gate,  smiling,  as  Jane  re-  j 
crossed  the  road.    She  had  seen  what  passed.       i 


their  stock.  He  was  eager  enough;  indulging,  no 
doubt,  boy  like,  some  peculiar  visions  of  his  own, 
great  and  grand.  But  these  Jane  had  to  dispel; 
to  explain  that  for  young  boys,  like  him,  the 
earning  of  money  implied  hard  work. 

His  face  flushed  scarlet.  Jane  drew  him  to 
her,  and  pressed  her  cheek  down  upon  his. 

'There  would  be  no  real  disgrace  in  it,  my 
darling.  No  work  in  itself  brings  disgrace;  be  it 
the  carrying  abroad  of  parcels,  be  it  the  sweep- 
ing out  of  a  shop.  So  long  as  we  retain  our  re- 
finement of  speech,   of  manner,   our  courteous 


'Thee  hast  good  news,  I  see.     But  thee  wert  in  |  conduct  one  to  the  other,  we  shall  still  be  gentie- 


a  hurry,  to  pay  thy  rent  in  the  road.' 
'My  brother  has   sent   me   the  rent,  and  four 

pounds  over  it.     Patience,  I  can  buy  the  bed-side 

carpets  now.' 
Patience  looked  pleased.     'With  all  thy  riches, 

thee  will  scarcely  thank  me  for  this  poor  three 

three  and  sixpence,'  holding  out  the  silver  to  her. 

'Samuel   Lynn   left    it;   it  is  owing  thee  for  thy 
Vbrk.' 

:    Jane  smiled  sadiy  as  she  took  it.     Her  riches  ! 
"'How  is  Anna?'  she  asked. 

'She   is   nicely,  thank  thee,  and    is    gone  to 


>  people,  let  us  work  at  what  we  may.     William,  I 
\  think  it  is  your  duty  to  help  in  our  need.' 
\      'Yes,  I  see,  mamma,' he  answered.     'I  will  try 
!  and  do  it;  anything  that  may  turn  up.' 


>  Jane  had  not  much  faith  in  things  'turning  up.' 
She  believed  that  they  must  be  sought  for.  That 
same  evening  she  went  into  Mr.  Lynn's,  with  the 
view  of  asking  bis  counsel.  There  she  found 
Anna  in  trouble.     The  cause  was  as  follows: — 

Patience,  leaving  Anna  alone  at  her  lessons, 

had  gone  into  the  kitchen  to  give  some  directions 

to  Grace.     Anna  seized  the  opportunity  to  take 

school.     But  she  was  wilful  over  her  lessons  this  j  a  little  recreation:  not  that  it  was  greatly  needed, 

aorning.    Farewell.    lam  glad  thoe  art  so  far    for— spoilt  child  that  she  was!— she  had  merely 

^lut  of  thy  perplexities. ' 

10 


.  looked  on  her  books  with  vacant  eyes,  not  bayine 
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in  reality  learned  a  single  word.     First  of  all,  off  !      'Then  Patience  will  suffer  thee  to  sit  up  this 
went  her  cap.     Next,  she  drew  from  her  pocket ;  once.     But  thee  must  be  careful.' 
a  small  mirror,  about  the  size  of  a  five-shilling  j      He  placed  her  in  a  chair  close  to  him.    Pa- 
piece.     Propping  this  uaainst  her  books  on  the  \  tience,  disapproving  very  much,  but  saying  no- 
table before  her,  so  that  the  lamp's  rays  might !  thing,1eft  the  room.     Grace  appeared  with  the 
fall  upon  it,  she  proceeded  to  admire  herself,  and  ;  supper  tray,  and  a  message  that  Patience  would 
twist  her  flowing  hair  round  her  pretty  fingers,  to  ;  take  her  supper  in  the  kitchen.     It  was  at  this 
make  a  shower  of  ringlets.     Sad  vanity  for  a  lit-  \  juncture  that  Mrs.  Halliburton   came   in.    She 
tie  born  Quakeress!     But  it  must  be  owned  that <  told  the  Quaker  that  she  had  come  to  consult  him 
never   did   mirror,  small  or   large,  give  back  a  ;  about  William;  and  mentioned  her  intentions, 
more  lovely  image  than  that  child's.     She  had  ;      'To  tell  thee  the  trUth^friend,  I  have  marvelled 
just  arranged  the  curls,  and  was  contemplating    much  that  thee  did  not,  under  thy  circumstances, 
their  effect  to  her  entire  satisfaction,  when  back  !  seek  to  place  out  thy  eldest  son,' was  the  answer, 
came  Patience,  sooner  than  she  was  looked  for,  j  <He  might  be  helping  thee.' 
and  caught  the  young  lady  at  her  impromptu  toi-  \      <ue  is  young  to  earn  anything,  Mr.  Lynn.    Do 
lette.     What  with  the  curls  and  what  with  the  ;  you  see  a  chance  of  my  getting  him  a  place  ?' 
mirror,  Anna  did  not  know  which  to  scuffle  away  j      <That  depends,  friend,  upon  the  sort  of  place 
fir*3'-  \  he  may  wish  for.    I  could  help  him  to  a  place  to- 

'Thee  naughty  child !  thee  naughty,  naughty  i  morrow.    But  it  is  one  that  may  not  accord  with 
child!     What  is  to  become  of  thee  ?    Where  did  ;  ^,.  noti0ns.' 
thee  get  this  ?'  •      <what  is  it?'  eagerly  asked  Jane. 

Anna  burst  into  tears.    In  her  perplexity  she  '     <n  ;s  jn  Thomas  .Ashley's  manufactory.    We 
said  she  had  'found'  the  mirror.  are  jn  want  0f  another  boy,  and  the  master  told 

'That  thee  did  not,'  said  Patience,  calmly.     'I    me  to-day  I  had  better  inquire  for  one.' 
ask  thee  where  thee  got  it  from  ?'  j      'What  would  he  have  to  do?' asked  Jane.  'And 

Of  a  remarkably  pliable  nature,  wavering  and  ■  wilat  would  he  earn  ?' 

timid,  Anna  never  withstood  long  the  persistent  j      ,He  wou)d  haye  tQ  do  anything  he  may  be  di. 

questioning  of  Patience.     Amid  many  tears,  the    rected  tQ  do_     Thy  gon  .g  o]der  lhan  gre  ourb 

truth  came  out.    Lucy  Dixon  had  brought  it  to  '     ,  ,  ,.       .,  ,  .      .        ,         ,.„ 

J  °  who  come  to  us  ordinarily,  and  he  has  been  dif- 

school  in  her  workbox.     It  was  a  doll's  mirror,    ferent,y  brough)  up.  therefore  t  might  put  him  t0 

and  she,  Anna,  had  given  her  sixpence  for  it.        j  soraewhat  better  employment.     He  might  also  be 

'The  sixpence  that  thy  father  bestowed  upon  j  paid  a  trifle  more_     Tfaey  sweep  and  dust>  gQ  on 

thee  yesterday  for  being  a  good  girl,'  retorted  <  out.door  errands,  carry  messages  in-doors,  black 
Patience.  'I  told  him  thee  would  likely  not  <  lhe  gloves>  get  .„  coal.  and  th  ean]|  .f  th  are 
make  a  profitable  use  of  it.     Come  up  to  bed  S  sharp)  ha]f.a.crown  a.week.' 

with  thee!     I  will  talk  to  thee  after  thee  are  in  \  , 

..  .  J      Jane's  heart  sank  within  her. 

it.'  - 

Of  all  things,  Anna  disliked  to  be  sent  to  bed  \  <But  thy  son>  1  say»  might  be  treated  some- 
before  her  time.  She  sobbed,  expostulated,  and  J  what  differently.  Not  that  he  must  be  above 
promised  all  sorts  of  amendment  for  the  future.  ;  doinS  any  of  tnese  duties'  should  he  be  Put  ,0 
Patience,  firm  and  quiet,  would  have  carried  her  {'them.  I  can  assure  thee,  friend  that  some  of  the 
point,  but  for  the  entrance  of  Samuel  Lynn.  The  j  first  manufacturers  of  this  town  have  thus  begun 
fault  was  related  to  him  by  Patience,  and  the  \ tneir  career.  A  thoroughly  practical  knowledge 
mirror  exhibited.  Anna  clung  around  him  in  a  ' of  the  business  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  begin- 
<*lorai  of  sobs.  1  n'nS  at  the  first  step  of  the  ladder,  and  working 

'Dear  father !— dear,  dear  father,  don't  thee  j  upwards.' 
let  me  go  to  bed.     Let  me  sit  by  thee  while  thee        'Did  Mr.  Ashley  so  begin  ?'   She  could  scarcely 
has  thy  supper.    Patience  may  keep  the  glass,  but    tell  why  she  put  the  question.     Unless  it  was  that 
don't  thee  let  me  go.'  a  feeling  came  over  her  that  if  Mr.  Ashley  had 

It  was  quite  a  picture— the  child  clinging  there  <  done  these  things,  she  would  not  mind  William's 
with  her  crimsoned  cheeks,  her  wet  eyelashes,    doing  them.' 

and  her  soft,  flowing  hair.  Samuel  Lynn,  albeit  'No,  friend.  Thomas  Ashley's  father  was  a 
a  man  not  given  to  demonstration,  strained  her  to  ,  man  of  good  means,  and  Thomas  was  bred  up  a 
him  with  a  loving  movement.  Perhaps  the  crime  j  classical  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  He  has  never 
of  looking  in  a  doll's  glass  and  toying  with  her  |  taken  a  practical  part  in  the  working  of  the  busi- 
hair,  appeared  to  him  more  venial  than  it  did  to  '  ness;  I  do  that  for  him.  His  labours  are  chieftj 
Patience;  but  then,  she  was  his  beloved  child,  {confined  to  the  correspondence  and  the  keeping 
•Will  thee  transgress  again,  Anna?'  J  of  the  books.    His  father  wished  him  to  embrace 

'No,  I  never  will,'  sobbed  Anna.  a  profession,  rather  than  to  be  a  glove  manufa&i 
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turer;  but  Thomas  preferred  to  succeed  his  fa- 
ther. If  thee  would  like  thy  son  to  enter  our 
manufactory,  I  will  try  him. ' 

Jane  was  dubious.  She  felt  quite  sure  that 
William  would  not  like  it.  'He  has  been  think- 
ing of  a  counting-house,  or  a  lawyer's  or  convey- 
ancer's office,'  she  said  aloud.  'He  would  like 
to  employ  his  time  in  writing.  Would  there  be 
a  difficulty  in  getting  him  into  one  ?' 

'I  do  not  opine  a  lawyer  would  take  a  boy  of 
his  size.  They  require  their  writing  to  be  well 
and  correctly  done.  About  that,  I  cannot  tell 
thee  much,  for  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  law- 
yers.   He  can  inquire.' 

Jane  rose.  She  stood  by  the  table,  uncon- 
sciously stroking  Anna's  shining  curls — for  the 
cap  had  never  been  replaced,  and  Samuel  Lynn 
found  no  fault  with  the  omission.  'I  will  speak 
candidly,' said  Jane.  'I  fear  that  the  place  you 
have  kindly  offered  me  would  not  be  liked 
by  William.  Other  employments,  writing,  for 
example,  would  be  more  palatable.  Neverthe- 
less, were  he  unable  to  obtain  anything  else,  I 
should  be  glad  to  accept  this.  Will  you  give  me 
three  or  four  days  for  consideration  ."' 

'To  oblige  thee,  I  will,  friend.  When  Thomas 
Ashley  gives  orders,  he  is  prompt  in  having  them 
attended  to;  and  he  spoke,  as  I  have  informed 
thee,  about  a  fresh  boy  to-day.  Would  it  not  be 
a  help  to  thee,  friend,  if  thee  got  thy  other  two 
boys  into  the  school  attached  to  the  cathedral?' 

'But  I  have  no  interest,'  said  Jane.  'I  hear  that 
the  education  there  is  free;  Jput  I  do  not  possess 
the  slightest  chance.' 

'Thee  may  get  a  chance,  friend.  There's  noth- 
ing like  trying.  I  must  tell  thee  that  the  school 
is  not  thought  highly  of,  in  consequence  of  the 
instruction  being  confined  exclusively  to  Latin 
and  Greek.  In  the  old  days  this  was  thought 
enough;  but  people  ar£  now  getting  more  en- 
lightened. Thomas  Ashley  was  educated  there; 
but  he  had  a  private  tutor  at  home  for  the 
branches  not  taught  at  the  college;  he  had  also 
masters  for  what  are  called  accomplishments.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  the  day. 
Few  are  so  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  edu- 
cated as  is  Thomas  Ashley.  I  have  heard  say  thy 
sons  have  begun  Latin.  It  might  be  a  help  to 
them,  if  they  could  get  in.' 

'I  should  desire  nothing  better,  Jane  breath- 
lessly rejoined,  a  new  hope  penetrating  to  her 
heart.  'I  have  heard  of  the  collegiate  school 
here;  but,  until  very  recently,  I  supposed  it  to  be 
an  expensive  institution.' 

'No,  friend;  it  is  free.  The  best  way  to  get  a 
boy  in,  is  by  making  interest  with  the  head-mas- 
ter of  the  school,  or  with  some  of  the  cathedral 
clergy.' 


A  recollection  of  Mr.  Peach  flashed  into  Jane's 
mind  like  a  ray  of  light.  She  bade  good  night  to 
Samuel  Lynn  and  Anna,  and  to  Patience  as  she 
passed  the  kitchen.    Patience  had  been  crying. 

'I  am  grieved  about  Anna,'  she  explained.  'I 
love  the  child  dearly,  but  Samuel  Lynn  is  blind 
to  her  faults;  and  it  argues  badly  for  the  future. 
Thee  cannot  imagine  half  her  vanity;  I  fear  me, 
too,  she  is  deceitful.  I  wish  her  father  could 
see  it !  I  wish  he  would  indulge  her  less,  and 
correct  her  more  !     Good-night  to  thee. ' 

Before  concluding  the  chapter,  it  may  as  well 
be  mentioned  that  a  piece  of  good  fortune  about 
this  time  befel  Janey.  She  found  favour  with 
Dobbs !  How  it  came  about,  perhaps  Dobbs 
could  not  herself  have  told.  Certainly  nobody 
else  could. 

Mrs.  Reece  had  got  into  the  habit  of  asking 
Jane  into  her  parlour  to  tea.  She  was  a  kind- 
hearted  old  lady  and  liked  the  child.  Dobbs 
would  afterwards  be  at  work,  generally  some 
patching  and  mending  of  her  own  clothes;  and 
Dobbs,  though  she  would  not  acknowledge  it  to 
herself  or  to  anybody  else,  could  not  see  to  thread 
her  needle.  The  needle  in  one  hand  and  the 
thread  in  the  other,  she  would  poke  the  two  to- 
gMher  for  five  minutes,  no  result  supervening. 
Janey  hit  upon  the  plan  of  threading  her  a  needle 
in^sijence,  while  Dobbs  used  the  one;  and  from 
thW  time  Jane  kept  her  in  threaded  needles. 
Whether  this  mollified  Dobbs  must  remain  a 
mystery,  but  she  took  a  liking  for  Jane;  and  the 
liking  grew  into  love.  Henceforth  Janey  wanted 
for  nothing.  While  the  others  starved,  she  lived 
on  the  fat  of  the  land.  Meat  and  pudding,  fowls 
and  pastry,  whatever  the  dinner  in  the  parlour 
might  consist  of,  Janey  had  her  share  of  it,  and 
a  fujl  share  too.  At  first  Mrs.  Halliburton,  from 
motives  of  delicacy,  would  not  allow  Jane  to  go 
in;  upon  which  Dobbs  would  enter,  boiling  over 
with  indigndKon,  red  with  the  exertion  of  cook- 
ing, and  triumphantly  bear  her  off.  Jane  spoke 
seriously  to  Mrs.  Reece  about  it,  but  the  old  lady 
declared  she  was  as  glad  to  have  the  child  as 
Dobbs  was. 

Once,  Janey  came  to  a  stand-still  over  some 
apple  pudding,  which  had  followed  upon  veal  cut- 
lets and  bacon.  'I  am  quite  full,'  said  she,  with 
more  plainness  than  politeness;  'I  can't  eat  a  bit 
more.  May  I  give  this  piece  upon  my  plate  to 
Gar?' 

'No,  you  may  not,'  snapped  Dobbs,  drowning 
Mrs.  Reece's  words,  that  she  might  give  it  and 
welcome.  'How  dare  you,  Janey?  You  know 
that  boys  :3  the  loadstones  of  my  life. ' 

Dobbs  probably  used  the  word  loadstones  to 
imply  a  heavy  weight.  She  seized  hold  of  the 
plate  of  pudding  and  finished  it  herself,  lest  it 
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should  find  its  way  to  the  indicated  quarter— a  ( they  came  inside,  to  the  hands  of  one  of  the  fore- 
self-sacrifice  which  served  to  show  her  earnest- /men,  who  sorted  and  marked  them  for  the  cutters, 
ness  in  the  cause.  Nothing  gave  Dobbs  indiges-  (The  cutters  cut  the  skins  into  tranks  (the  shape 
tion  like  apple  pudding,  and  she  knew  she  should  of  the  hand  in  outline,)  with  the  separate  thumbs 
be  a  martyr  for  four-and-twenty  hours  after- ;i  and  forgits,  and  sent  them  into  the  slitters.  The 
wards  ''■  slitters  slit  the  four  fingers,  and  shaped  the  thumbs 

Thus  Jane,  at  least,  suffered  from  henceforth  ■',  and  forgits;  after  that,  they  were  ready  for  the 
no  privations,  and  Mrs.  Halliburton  was  very  \  women— three  different  women,  you  may  remem- 
thankful.  The  time  was  to  come,  however,  when  ',  ber,  being  necessary  to  turn  out  each  glove,  so 
she  would  have  cause  to  be  more  so.  \  far  as  the  sewing  went;  for  one  woman  rarely 

;  worked  at  more  than  her  own  peculiar  branch, 

_  <  or  was  capable  of  working  at  it.    This  done,  and 

'    "~  iiback  in  the  manufactory  again,  they  had  to  be 

<  pulled  straight,  and  'padded,'  or  rubbed,  a  pro- 
CHAPTER  XXVI.  ;,  cess  by  -which  they  were  brightened.    If  black 

>  gloves,  the  seams  were  washed  over  with  a  black 
;  dye,  or  else  glazed;  then  they  were  hung-up  to 
The  happy  thought,  suggested  by  Samuel  Lynn, '.  dry.  This  done,  they  went  into  Samuel  Lynn's 
Jane  carried  out.  She  applied  in  person  to  Mr.  /  room,  a  large  room  next  to  Mr.  Ashley's  private 
Peach,  and  he  obtained  an  immediate  entrance  :  room,  and  here  they  were  sorted  into  firsts,  see- 
for  Frank  to  the  college  school,  with  a  promise  ,;  onds,  or  thirds;  the  sorting  being  always  done  by 
for  Gar  to  enter  at  the  quarter-day,  the  25th  of,'  Samuel  Lynn,  or  by  James  Meeking,  the  head 
March.  He  was  perfectly  thunderstruck  when  J  foreman.  It  was  called 'making-up.'  Nextthey 
he  found'that  his  old  friend  and  tutor,  Mr.  Halli-  J  were  banded  round  with  a  paper  in  dozens,  la- 
burton,  was  dead;  had  died  in  Helstonleigh;  and  (belled,  and  placed  in  small  boxes,  ready  for  the 
that  he— he  .' — had  buried  him.  There  was  no !  warehouses  in  London.  A  great  deal,  you  see, 
need  to  ask  him  twice,  after  that,  to  exert  hi*jn- j  before  one  pair  of  gloves  can  be  turned  out. 
terest  for  the  fatherless  children.  The  schooMI ;  The  first  morning  that  William  went  at  six 
have  told  you  that  it  was  many  years  ago,)  was  <  o'clock  with  Samuel  Lynn,  he  was  ordered  to 
not  held  in  the  highest  repute,  from  the  Jfege  I  light  the  fire  in  Mr.  Ashley's  room,  sweep  it  out, 
spoken  of  by'Samuei  Lynn;  vacancies  were  Often  /  and  dust  it,  first  of  all  sprinkling  the  floor  with 
occurring,  and  admission  was  easy.  It  was  one  i  water  from  a  watering-pot.  And  this  was  to  be 
great  weight  off  Jane's  mind.  ;  part  of  his  work  every  morning  at  present;  Sam- 

William  was  no^so  fortunate.  He  was  at  that  j  uel  Lynn  giving  him  strict  charge  never  to  dis- 
period  very  short  of  his  age,  timid  in  manner,  and  \  tur'o  anything  on  Mr.  Ashley's  desk.  If  he  moved 
ho  office  could  be  persuaded  to  take  him.  Noth-  j  things  to  dust  the  desk,  he  was  to  lay  them  down 
ing  in  the  least  congenial  presented  itself,  or j  again  in  the  same  places  and  in  the  same  posi- 
could  be  found;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  re-;  tion.  The  duster  consisted  of  some  leather  shreds 
signed  himself  to  Samuel  Lynn,  who  introduced  <  tied  up  into  a  knot,  the  ends  hanging.  He  found 
him  to  Mr.  Ashley's  extensive  manufactory— to  ;  he  should  have  to  wait  on  Mr.  Ashley  and  Sam- 
be  initiated  by  degrees  into  all  the  mysteries  ne-iuel  Lynn,  bring  things  they  wanted,  carry  mes- 
cessary  to  convert  a  skin  into  a  glofjpf  And,  al-;  sages  to  the  men,  and  go  out  when  sent.  A  pair 
though  his  interest  and  curiosity  were  excited  by  'f  of  shears,  which  he  could  not  manage,  was  put 
what  he  saw,  he  pronounced  it  a  'hateful'  busi- ';  into  his  hand,  and  he  had  to  cut  a  damaged  skin, 
ness.  •<  useless  for  gloves,  into  narrow  strips,  standing  at 

When  the  skins  came  in  from  the  leather-dress-/ one  of  the  counters  in  Samuel  Lynn's  room, 
ers  they  were  washed  in  a  tub  of  cold  water.  The  J  William  wondered  whether  they  were  to  make 
next  day  warm  water,  mixed  with  yolks  of  eggs,  ;  another  duster,  but  he  found  they  were  used  in 
was  poured  on  them,  and  a  couple  of  men,  bare- '  the  manufactory  in  place  of  string.  That  done, 
legged  to  the  knee,  got  into  the  tub,  and  danced  i  a  round,  polished  stick  was  handed  to  him,  tap- 
on  them,  skins,  and  eggs,  and  water,  for  two  >ered  at  either  end,  which  he  had  to  pass  over  and 
hours.  Then  they  were  spread  in  a  field  to  dry,  <  over  some  small  gloves  to  make  them  smooth, 
till  they  were  as  hard  as  lantern  horn;  then  they ',  after  the  manner  of  a  cook  rolling  out  paste  for  a 
were 'staked,' as  it  was  called — a  long  process,  to  ;  pie.  He  looked  with  dismay  at  the  two  young! 
smooth  and  soften  them.  To  the  stainers  next,  ;j  errand-boys  of  the  establishment,  who  were  black 
to  be  stained  black  or  colored;  next  to  the  parers, <  with  dye.  But  Samuel  Lynn  had  distinctly  told 
to  have  the  loose  flesh  pared  from  the  inside,  and '  him  that  he  would  not  be  expected  to  place  him:; 
to  be  smoothed  again  with  pumice-stone — all  of  i  self  on  their  level.  The  rooms  were  mostly  very 
this  being  done  on  the  outside  premises.    Then?  light,  one  or  two  sides  being  entirely  of  glass.^ 
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On  the  evening  of  this  first  day,  William,  after)  'The  time  may* come  when  we  shall  be  at  ease 
he  got  home,  sat  there  in  sad  heaviness.  His  i  again,'  continued  Jane;  'when  we  shall  look  back 
mother  asked  how  he  liked  his  employment,  >  on  this  time  of  trial,  and  be  thankful  that  we  did 
and  he  returned  an  evasive  answer.  Presently  J  bear  up  and  surmount  it,  instead  of  fainting  un- 
he  rose  to  go  to  bed,  saying  he  had  the  head-ache.  ;  der  the  burthen.  God  will  take  care  that  the 
Up  he  went  to  the  garret,  and  flung  himself  down  ]  battle  is  not  too  hot  for  us,  if  we  only  resign  our- 
on  the  mattress,  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  ^selves,  in  all  trust, to  do  the  best.  The  future  is 
break.  Jane,  suspecting  something  of  this,  foi-'  grievously  dim  and  indistinct.  As  the  guiding 
lowed  him  up.     She  caught  him  in  her  arms.        { light  in  your  papa's  dream  shone  only  on  one  step 

'Oh,  my  darling,  don't  give  way  !    Things  may  \  at  a  time»  so  can  l  see  but  one  steP  Defore  me-' 
grow  brighter  after  a  time.'  ',     'What  step  is  that  r' . he  asked,  somewhat  ca- 

'It  is  such  a  dreadful  change — from  my  books, )  SerJv- 
my  Latin,  and  my  Greek,  to  go  there  and  sweep  {     <The  01,e  ob™us  steP  before  me  is  to  P^verc, 
outplaces  like   those  two  black  boys!'  he  said,  S**1  am  now  doinS>  to  try  Vd  retain  this  home 
hysterically,  all  his  reticence  gone.  \  fo*  you>  my  children;  to  work  as  I  can,  so  as  to 

„  ,       .  ,    ,.       ,    .   .     ,,  'keep  you  around  me.    1  must  strive  to  keep  you 

'My  dear  boy!  my  darling  boy!    I  know  not '       \,  ,    ,  _ 

.        •  ./        J    ,         .     ,  together,    and    you    must    help    me.     Bear    up 

how  to  reconcile  you,  how  to  lessen  your  cares,  i ,  °     ,       ,„....  ..*  >        i      .     .      »   ,  . 

■    ,  ',  „  ,.i    .    ,      .     'bravely,   William.     Make   the  best  of  this  un- 

Your  experience  of  the  sorrow  of  life  is  begin-'    ,        J '         ,  »./...  j 

,  ,  ,  i  pleasant  employment  and  its  mortifications,  and 

nmg  early.     You  are  hungry,  too.  '   ,  .       .  *     .^      t, 

°  i  strive  to  overcome  your  repugnance  to  it.    Be 

'I  am  always  hungry,'  answered  William,  quite  ,  resolute)  my  boyj  in  doing  your  duty  in  itj  because 
unable  to  affect  concealment  in  .  that  hour  ofJitisyour  duty>  and  because)  William-because 
grief.    'I  heard  one  of  those  black  boys  say  he  >  u  ig  he]ping  your  mother.' 

had  boiled  pork  and  greens  for  dinner.     I  did  so  >      A  sbadow  of  the  trust>  so  firm  in  his  mother's 
envy  him.  ;  heart,  began  to  dawn  in  his. 

Jane  checked  her  tears;  they  were  rising  r<*- >  ,yes>  it  ;3  my  duty/  he  resolutely  said.  'I  will 
belliously.  ^  to  do  it_to  hope  and  trugt 

'William,  darling,  your  lot  seems  just  now >V Jane  strained  him  to  her. 

very  dark  and  painful,  but  it  might  be  worse.'       ',    _„.  ,T.      •  ,     .. 

J  r  '  o  <  ^jWere  you  and  I  to  give  way  now.  darling,  our 

'Worse  !'  he  echoed  in  surprise.  'How  could  p^t  troubIes  wou!d  have  been  borne  for  nothing. 
it  be  worse?  Mamma,  I  am  no  better  than  an  j  Let  us>  T  repeat>  ]ook  forward  to  the  timewhen 
errand  boy  there. '  ,  we  may  gayj  ,We  did  not  faint_we  battled  on— 

'It  would  be  worse,  William,  if  you  were  one  ■  and  overcame.'  It  will  cojne,  William.  Only 
of  those  poor  black  boys.    No  enlightenment — }  trust  to  God.' 

no  wish  for  elevation — content  to  remain  as  they  \     She  quitted  him,  leaving  him  to  reflection  and 
are  for  ever.'  resolve  scarcely  befitting  his  young  years. 

'But  that  could  never  be,'  he  urged.  'Tobe<  The  week  wore  on  to  its  close.  On  the  Satur- 
contentwith  such  a  life  is  impossible.'  day  night,  William,  his  face   flushed,  held  out 

'They  are  content,  William.'  four  shillings  to  his  mother. 

He  saw  the  drift  of  the  argument.  ':     <jyfy  wej^s  wages,  mamma.' 

'Yes,  mamma.'he  acknowledged, 'I  didnotre-!;  JaneV^feek  flushed  too.  'It  is  more  than  I 
fleet.  It  would  be  worse  if  I  were  quite  as  they  ;  expected,  William,'  vshe  said.  'I  fancied  you 
are.'  'would  have  three.'-/ 

'William,  we  can  , only  bear  our  difficulties,  and  <t  'I  think  the  master  fixed  the  sum,'  said  Wil- 
make  the  best  of  them,  trusting  to  surmount  them 
in  the  end.  You  and  I  must  both  do  this.  Trust 
is  different  from  hope.  If  we  only  hope,  we  may  ;  'We  never  say  'Mr.  Ashley' in  the  manufac- 
lose  our  courage;  but  if  we  fully  and  freely  trust,  'tory — we  say  'the  master.'  Mr.  Lynn  was  pay- 
we  cannot:  Patience  and  perseverance,  endur-;ing  the  wages  to-night.  1  heard  them  say  that 
ance  and  trust,  they  will  in  the  end  triumph;  sometimes  Mr.  Lynn  paid  them,  and  sometimes 
never  fear.  If  I  feared,  William,  I  should  go '.  James  Meeking.  Those  two  black  boys  have 
into  the  grave  with  despair.  I  never  lose  my  half-a-crown»  a-piece.  He  left  me  to  the  last, 
trust.  I  never  lose  my  conviction,  firm  and  cer- 'and  when  the  rest  were  gone,  he  looked  at  me, 
tain,  that  God  is  watching  over  me,  that  He  is  :  and  took  up  three  shillings.  Then  he  seemed  to 
permitting  these  trials  for  some  wise  purpose,;  hesitate,  and  suddenly  he  locked  the  desk  and 
and  that  in  His  own  good  time  we  shall  be  brought '  went  into  the  master's  room,  and  spole  with  him. 
through  them.'  He  came  back  in  a  minute,  unlocked  the  desk, 

William's  sobs  were  growing  lighter.  and  gave  me  four  shillings.   'Thee  has  not  earned 


liam. 
'The  master  ?    Do  you  mean  Mr.  Ashley  ':' 
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it,' he  said, 'but  I  think  thee  has  done  thy  best. :  telling  falsehoods  about  ine.  Let  uie  set  on  to 
Thee  will  have  the  same  each  week,  so  long  as  her,  that's  all!  I  shall  say  what  she  won't 
thee  does  so.'  like.'  , 

Jane  held  the  four  shillings  and   felt   that  she       'Who  do  you  mean  was  waiting  for  her?'  in- 
'was  getting  quite  rich.     The  rest  crowded  round ;  quired  Charlotte  East, 
to  look.  Eliza  Tyrrett  laughed.     She  was  beginning  to 

'Can't  we  have  a  nice  dinner  to-morrow  with  ;  recover  her  temper. 
it r*  said  one.  'You'd  like  to  know,  wouldn't  your' said  she, 

'I  think  we  must,'  said   Jane,   cheerily.     'A;  pertly.     'But  I'm  not  a-going  to  tell  tales  out  of 
nice  dinner,  for  once  in  a  way.     What  shall  it  school.' 
be  :'  'I  think  I  do  know,'  returned  Charlotte,  quietly. 

'Roast  beef,'  called  out  Frank.  'I  fearT  do.' 

'Some  pork  with  crackling,'  suggested  Janey.  'Do  you?  I  thought  nobody  knew  nothing 
'That  of  Mrs.  Reece's  yesterday  was  so  good.'     j  about  it  but  me.    it  have  been  going  on  this  ten 

'Couldn't  we  have  two  fowls  and  a  jam  pud-  weeks.     Did  you  see  her,  though,  Charlotte:' 
ding?'  asked  Gar.  'I  thought  I  saw  her,  but  I  could  not  believe  my 

Jane  smiled  and  kissed  him.  All  the  sugges-  eJ'e3-  Sne  was  with— with— somebody  that  she 
tions  were  beyond  her  purse.     'We  will  have  a i  has  D0  business  to  be  with.' 

nice  meat  pudding,'  she  said;  'that's  best.'    And'     '°h>  as  to  business— I  don't  know  about  that,' 
the  children   cheerfully  acquiesced.     They  had'  carelessly  answered  Eliza  Tyrrett.     'We  have  a 
implicit  faith   in  their  mother;  they  knew  that  'riSht  to  walk  with  anybody  we  like.' 
what  she  said  was  best,  would  be  best.  i     'Whether  it  is  good  or  bad  for  you  ?'  returned 

On  this  same  Saturday  night  Charlotte  East  >  _, 
was  returning  home  from  Helstonleigh,  a*  errand  ! .  Jhere  S  no  bad  ln  ">'  cried  Eliza  T-vrrett.  5°  an 
having  taken  her  thither  after  dark.  Nearly  op-  <  indlSnant  tone-  'r  never  saw  such  an  old  maid 
posite  to  the  turning  to  Honey  Fair,  a  lane  \ aS  y0U  are'  Ch"lotte  East,  never.  Carry  Ma- 
branched  ofl,  leading  to  some  farm  houses;  j|  S0^S  nota  chl,d'  to  be  led  into  mischief.' 
lane,  green  and  pleasant  in  summer,  but  bare  anf;  <Carry's  very  foolish,'  was  Charlotte's  com- 
uninviting  now.     Two   people  turned  into  it-|s  ' 

Charlotte  looked  across.  She  caught  but";  '°h'°f  course  !/<>"  think  so,  or  it  wouldn't  be 
glance;  but  something  in  the  aspect  of  both  struck  \ yoU-  You',11  s°  and  tel1  uP°nner  at  home,  Isup- 
upon  her   sunt  as  familiar.     A  gas-lamp  at  the  >  ' 

lane's  corner  shed  a  light  upon  the  spot,  and!  'T  sha11  te]1 '!e'-.' ^id  Charlotte.  'Folks should 
Charlotte  suddenly  halted,  and  stood  endeavour--  C,0<?Se  their  acquaintances  in  their  own  class  of 
ing  to  peer  further.  But  they  were  soon  beyond  \ llfe'  lf  tbey  want  thlDSs  t0  turn  out  pleasantly.' 
her  view.  A  feelrcg  of  dismay  had  stolen  over  'Were  you  not  all  took  in  about  that  shawl !' 
Charlotte.  She  hoped  she  was  mistaken,  that ;  uttered  Eliza  Tyrrett,  with  a  laugh.  'You  thought 
the  parties  were  not  those  she  had  fancied;  and:  she  went  in  debt  for  it  at  Bankes's,  and  her  peo- 
she  slowly  continued  her  way.  A  few  paces  more  P'e  at  home  thought  so.  Het  Mason  shrieked  on 
she  turned  up  the  road  leading  to  Honey  Fair,  at  ber  like  anything,  for  spending  money  on  her 
and  found  herself  nearly  knocked  ovfer  by  one  back  while  she  owed  it  for  her  board.  He  give 
who  came  running  against  her,  apparently  in  ber  that, 
some  excitement,  and  in  a  great  hurry.  'Eliza  Tyrrett !' 

'Who's  this  ':'  cried  the  voice  of  Eliza  Tyrrett.  'He  did-  Law,  where 's  the  harm  ?  He  is  rich 
'Charlotte  East,  I  declare.  I  say,  have  you  seen  en°uSh  to  S'T8  all  us  girls  in  Honey  Fair  one 
anything  of  Caroline  Mason  ?'  a-piece,  and  who'd  be  the  worse  for  it  r    Only 

Charlotte  hesitated.     She  hoped  she  had  not   hls  P°cket;  and  that  can  afford   it.     I  wish  he 
seen  her;  though  the  misgiving  was  upon  her  that   would  . 
she  had.  'I  wish  you  would  not  talk  so,  Eliza  Tyrrett. 

'Did  you  think  I  might  have  seen  her :'  she  re- .  She  is  not  a  fit  companion  for  him,  even  though  it 
turned.     'Has  she  come  this  way  ?'  is  but  to  take  a  walk;  and  she  ought  to  remember 

'Yes,  I  expect  she  has  come  this,  way,  and  I  that  she  ls  not-' 
want  to  find  her,'  returned  Eliza  Tyrrett,  vehe-  'He  wants  her  for  a  longer  companion  nor 
mently.  '1  saw  her  a  making  off  out  of  Honey  that,'  observed  Eliza  Tyrrett;  'that  is,  if  he  tells 
Fair,,  and  I  saw  who  was  waiting  for  her  round  true.  He  wants  her  to  marry  him,' 
the  corner.  I  knew  my  company  wasn't  wanted  'He— wants  her  to  marry  him !'  repeated  Char 
then,  and  I  turned  into  Dame  Buffle's  for  a  talk;;  lotte,  speaking  the  words  in  sheer  amazement' 
and  there  I  found  that  Madam  Carry  have  been  \  'Who  says  so  ?' 
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'He  does.  I  should  hardly  think  he  can  be  in 
earnest,  though.' 

'Eliza  Tyrrett,  we  cannot  be  speaking  of  the 
same  person,' cried  Charlotte,  feeling  bewildered. 
'To  whom  have  you  been  alluding.'' 

'To  the  same  thal^ou  have,  I  expect.  Young 
Anthony  Dare.' 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE      FORGOTTEN     LETTER. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  March,  and  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  great  bell  had  rung  in  the 
manufactory  of  Mr.  Ashley,  the  signal  for  the 
men  to  go  to  their  tea.  Scuffling  feet  echoed  to 
it  from  all  parts,  and  clattered  down  the  stairs 
on  their  way  out.  The  ground  floor  was  not  used 
for  the  in-door  purposes  of  the  manufactory,  the 
business  being  carried  on  in  the  first  and  second 
floors.  The  first  flight  of  stairs  opened  into  what 
was  called  the  serving  room,  a  very  large  apart- 
ment; through  this,  on  the  right,  branched  off 
Mr.  Ashley's  room  and  Samuel  Lynn's.  On  the 
left,  various  passages  led  toother  rooms,  and  the 
upper  flight  of  stairs  was  opposite  to  the  entrance- 
stairs.  The  serving-counter,  running  completely 
across  the  room,  made  a  barrier  between  the 
serving-room,  and  the  entrance-sfnirs. 

The  men  flocked  into  the  servnig-room,  passi  d 
it,  and  scuttered  down  the  stairs,  b^ni'j  ■!  Lynn 
was  changing  his  coat  to  follow,  anu  ViMiam 
Halliburton  was  waiting  for  him,  his  cap  on,  for 
he  walked  to  and  fro  with  the  Quaker,  when  Mr. 
Ashley's  voice  was  heard  from  his  room — the 
counting-house,  as  it  was  frequently  called. 

'William!'  It  was  usual  to  distinguish  the 
boys  by  their  Christian  name  only;  the  men  by 
their  Christian  and  surnames  joiued.  Samuel 
Lynn  was  'Mr.  Lynn.' 

'Did  thee  not  hear  the  master  calling  to  thee  ?' 

William  had  certainly  heard  Mr.  Ashley's 
voice;  but  it  was  so  unusual  for  him  to  be  called 
by  it,  that  he  had  paid  no  attention.  He  had 
very  little  communication  with  Mr.  Ashley;  in 
the  three  or  four  weeks  he  had  now  been  at  the 
manufactory,  Mr.  Ashley  had  not  spoken  to  him 
a  dozen  words.  He  hastened  into  the  counting- 
house,  taking  off  his.cap  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Ashley. 

'Are  the  men  gone  to  tea?'  inquired  Mr.  Ash- 
ley, who  was  sealing  a  letter. 

'Yes,  sir,'  replied  William. 

'Is  George  Dance  gone?'  George  Dance  was 
an  apprentice,  and  it  was  his  business  to  take  the 
letters  to  the  post?' 

•They  are  all  gone,  sir,  except  Mr.  Lynn;  and 
James  Meeking,  who  is  waiting  to  lock  up.' 


'Do  you  know  the  post-ofliec  :r 

'Oh,  yes,  sir.  It  is  in  West  Street,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town.' 

'Take  this  letter,  and  put  it  carefully  in.' 

William  received  the  letter  frdm  Mr.  Ashley, 
and  dropped  it  into  his  jacket  pocket.  It  was 
addressed  to  IJi  ;stol;  the  London  mail-bags  were 
already  made  up.  Mr.  Ashley  put  on  his  hat 
and  departed,  followed  by  Samuel  Lynn  and 
William.  James  Meeking  locked  up,  as  it  was 
nis  invariable  business  so  to  do,  and  carried  the 
keys  into  his  own  house;  he  inhabiting  part  of  the 
ground  floor  of  the  premises. 

'Are  thee  not  coming  home  with  me  this  eve- 
ning?' inquired  Samuel  Lynn  of  William,  who 
was  turning  off  the  opposite  way. 

'No;  the  master  has  given  me  a  letter  to  post. 
I  have  also  an  errand  to  do  for  my  mother.' 

It  happened  (things  do  happen  in  a  curious 
sort  of  way  in  this  world.)  that  i\;rs.  Msiliburton 
had  desired  William  to  brinsj  her  in  f/jbo,  cand/les 
and  soap  at  tea-time,  and  to  purchase  them  at 
Lockett's  shop.  Lockett's  shop  was  rather  far; 
there  were  others  nearer;  but  Lockett's  goods 
were  of  the  best  quality,  and  his  extensive  trade 
enabled  him  to  s.-.ll  a  halfpenny  a  pour.d  cheaper. 
A  halfpenny  was  a  halfpenny  with  Jane  then. 
William  went  on  his  way,  walking  fast. 
-  Ashe  was  parsing  the  cathedral,  he  came  in 
contact  with  the  college  boys,  just  then  let  out  of 
school.  It  was  the  first  day  that  Gar  had  joined, 
he  having  received  his  appointment,  according  to 
promise.  Very  thankful  was  Jane;  in  spite  of 
the  drawback  of  having  to  provide  them  with 
rood  linen  surplices.  William  halted  to  see  if 
he  couid  discern  Gar  amidst  the  throng;  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  he  should  look  for  him. 

One  of  the  boys  caught  sight  of  William  stand- 
ing there.  It  was  Cyril  Dare,  the  third  son  of 
Mr.  Dare,  a  boy  older  and  considerably  bigger 
than  William. 

'If  there's  not  another  of  that  Halliburton  lot, 
posted  there!'"  cried  he,  to  a  knot  of  those  around. 
'Perhaps  he  will  be  coming  amongst  us  next — 
because  we  have  not  enough  with  the  two  !  Look 
at  the  fellow,  staring  at  us!  He  is  a  common 
errand-boy  :,t  Ashley's.' 

Frank  Halliburton,  who,  little  as  he  was, 
wanted  neither  for  spirit  nor  pluck,  heard  the 
words,  and  confronted  Cyril  Dare.  'That  is  my 
brother,'  snid  he.  'What  have  you  to  say  against, 
him?' 

Cyri!  Dnre  cast  a  glance  of  scorn  on  Frank, 
regarding  him  from  top  to  toe.  'You  audacious 
young  puppy  !     I  say  he  is  a  snob.     There !' 

'Then  I  say  he  is  not, '  retorted  Frank.  'You 
are  one  yourself,  fur  saj  ing  it. ' 

Cyril  Dare,  big  enough  to  have  crushed  Frank 
to  death,  speedily  had  him  on  the  ground,  and 
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treated   him    not  very   mercifully  when  there. ;     'You    couldn't    hear,'    returned    Cyril   Dare, 
William,-  a  witness  to  this,  but  not  understanding  ■  roughly. 

it,  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  protect       'I  heard  sufficient.     I  say  that  you  are  a  cow- 
Frank.     All  he  saw  was,  that  Frank  was  down,    ard.' 
and  two  big  boy's  were  kicking  him.  'Chut!    They  are  snobs,  out-and-out.' 

'Let  him  alone  !' cried  lie.     'How  can  you  be  so        'I  don/'t  care  if  they  are  ahimney-sweeps.    It 
cowardly  as  to  attack  a  little  fellow  ?    And  two  ;  does  not  make  you  less  a  coward.     And  you'll  be 


of  you !     Shame!' 


one  as  long  as  you  live.    If  I  had. my  strength, 


Now,  if  there  was  one  earthly  thing  that  the  ;  I'd  serve  you  out  as  you  served  out  them.' 


\     'Ah,   but  you   have   not    your    strength,  you 
jknow!'  mocked  Cyril.     'And  as  you  seem  to  be 
\  going  into  one  of  your  heroic  fits,  I  shall  make  a 
\  start,  for  I  have  no  time  to  waste  on  them.' 
He  tore  away.    Henry  Ashley  turned  his  pony 


college  boys  would  not  brook,  it  was  the  being 
interfered  with  by  a  stranger.  William  suffered. 
Frank's  treatment  had  been  nothing  to  what  he 
had  to  submit  to.  He  was  knocked  down,  tram- 
pled on,  kicked,    buffeted,   abused;   Cyral   Dare 

being  the  chief  and  primary  aggressor.  At  that  \  and  addressed  William.  Both  boys  had  spoken 
moment  the  under-master  came  in  view,  and  the  J  rapidly,  so  that  scarcely  a  minute  had  passed, 
boys  made  off— all  except  Cyril  Dare.  |  and  William  had  but  just  risen  from  the  ground! 

Reined  in  against  the  wall,  at  a  few  yards' dis-  }  He  leaned  against  the  wall,  giddy,  as  he  wiped 
tance,  was  a  lad  on  a  pony.  He  had  delicately  j lhe  blood  from  his  face-  'Are  y°u  much  hurt?' 
expressive  features,  large  soft  brown  eyes,  a  com-  <  asked  HemT>  kindly,  his  large  dark  eyes  full  of 
plexion  too  bright  for  health,  and   wavy  dark    s)'mPathy- 

hair.  The  face  was  beautiful;  but  two  upright  >  <No>  tha"k  you;  it  is  nothing,' replied  William, 
lines  were  indented  into  the  white  forehead,  .*s  if  f  He  is  a  ?reat  c.oward,  though,  whoever  he  is.' 


worn  there  by  pain,  and  the  one  ungloved  hand 
was  white  and  thin.  He  was  as  old  as  William 
within  a  year;  but,  slight  and  fragile,  would  be 
taken  to  be  much  younger.  Seeing  and  hearing 
— though  not  very  clearly — what  had  passed,  he 
touched  his  pony,  and  rode  up  to  Cyril  Dare. 


'It  is  Cyril  Dare,'  called  out  Frank. 

'Yes,  it  is  Cyril  Dare,'  continued  Henry  Ash- 
ley. 'I  have  been  telling  him  what  a  coward  he 
is.  I  am  ashamed  of  him:  he  is  my  cousiri,  in  a 
remote  degree.     I  am  glad  you  are  not  hurt.' 

Henry   Ashley  rode  away  towards  his  home. 


The  latter  was  beginning  to  walk  away  leisurely,  \  Frank  foll°wed  in  the  same  direction-,  as  did  Gar, 
in  the  wake  of  his  companions:  the'  upper  boys  I  who  now  came  in  view-  William  proceeded  up 
were  rather  fond  of  ignoring  the  presence  of  the  the  town-  He  was  a  httle  h"rt,  although  he  had 
under-master.  Cyril  turned  at  hearing  himself  j  disclaimed  it  to  Henry  Ashley.  His  head  felt 
called.  j  light,  his  arms  ached;  perhaps  the  sensation  of 

'What !    Is  it  you,  Henry  Ashley  ?    Where  did    Siddiness  Was  as  much  from  the  want  of  a  piece 
you'springfrom?'  ,  j  of  bread  as  anything.     He  purchased  what  was 


'Cyril    Dare,'  was 
wretched  coward.' 


the    answer,   'you    are  a 


j  required  for  his  mother;  and  then  made  the  best' 


i  of  his  way  home  again.     Mr.  Ashley's  letter  had 
t  gone  clean  out  of  his  head. 
Cyril   Dare  was  feeling  anger    yet,   and  the  J     pra„i,   :„  tha  *™~.,t  •  , 

J,    ,.,      ,.  ,  ..      ,Xr  *rank,  in  the  magnifying  manner  usjual  with 

words  did  not  mend  it.     'Of  course,  you  can  sa\  <  hov«    rarp!»J  j,„m»   „„  „„  .   j 

.,,         .    ,      £„      ,  ...  ■  '    D°ys>  carried  home  so  exaggerated   a  story  of 

so!' he  cried.  'You  know  that  you  can  say  what  j  William's  damages,  that  Jane  expected  tosee 
you  like  with  impunity.  One  can't  chastise  a  '  hirn  arrive  half  kille(L  gmueJ  Lynn  heard  of 
cripple  like  you.'  it(  and  said  Wii]iam  might  stop  &t  h(jme  ^ 

The  brilliant,  painful  colour  flushed  into  the  evening.  It  has  never  been  mentioned  that  his 
face  of  Henry  Ashley.  To  allude  openly  to  in-  >  hours  were  from  six  till  eight  in  the  morning, 
firmity.such  as  this,  is  as  iron  entering  into  tht  |  from  nine  till  one,  from  two  till  five,  and  from* 
oul.    Upon   a   sensitive,   timid,   refined  naturt  J  six  till  eight.  These  were  Mr.  Lynn 's  hours   and: 


William  was  allowed  to  keep  the  same;  the  men 
had  half  an  hour  less   allowed  for  breakfast  and 


tea. 


(and  those  suffering  from  this  sort  of  affliction  art 
nearly  sure  to  possess  that  nature),  it  falls  with  a 
bitterness  that  can  neither  be  conceived  by  others 
nor  spoken   of   by  themselves.     Henry  Ashley  j     William  was  glad  of  the  rest,  after  his  battles 
braved  it  out.  t  and  the  evening  passed  on.     It  was  growing  late, 

when  all  in  an    instant  there 


'A  coward,  and  a  double  coward!'  he  repeated.  J  almost  bed-time, 


looking  Cyril  Dare  full  in  the  face,  while  the  i  flashed  into  his  memory  Mr.  Ashley's  letter  He 
transparent  flush  grew  hotter  on  his  own.  'You  |  put  his  hand  into  his  jacket-pocket.  There  it 
struck  a  young  boy  down,  and  then  kicked  him;  |  lay,  snug  and  safe.  With  a  few  words  of  es.pJ"a- 
and  for  nothing  but  that  he  stood  up,  like  a  5  aation  to  his  mother,  so  hasty  and  incoherent 
trump,  at  your  abuse  of  his  brother.'  $that  she  did    not    comprehend    a    syllable    he, 
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snatched  his  cap,  and  flew  away  in  the  direction  ;  come.  He  went  in,  and  approached  Mr.  Ashley's 
of  the  town.  .'desk. 

Boys  have  good  legs,  good  lungs;  and  William  <     Mr.  Ashley,  who  was  writing,  looked  up. — 
scarcely  slacked  speed  until  he  gained  the  post-,  'What  is  it?' 

office,  not  far  short  of  a  mile.  Dropping  the  let-  \  William's  face  grew  red  and  white  by  turns, 
terinto  the  box,  he  stood  against  the  wall  to  re-  \  He  was  of  a  remarkably  sensitive  nature;  and 
cover  breath.  A  clerk  was  standing  at  the  door ;:  these  sensitive  natures  cannot  help  betraying 
whistling;  and  at  the  same  moment  a  gentleman,  \  their  inward  emotion.  Try  as  he  would,  he  could 
apparently  a  stranger,  came  out  of  a  neighbour- .  not  ge*  a  word  out.  Mr.  Ashley  was  surprised, 
ing  hotel,  a  letter  in  his  hand.  ''What  is  the  matter:'  he  wonderingly  asked. 

•This  is  the  post-office,  I  believe,' said  he  to  the  ''f  y°"  please,  sir — I  am  very  sorry — it  is 
clerk.  ;  about  the  letter,'  he  stammered,  and  was  unable 

•TTes. '  'to  get  any  further. 

•Am  I  in  time  to  post  a  letter  to  Hristol?'  ■     'The  letter !'  repeated  Mr.  Ashley.    'What  let- 

'No  sir.     The  bags  for  the   Bristol  mail  are!ter?    Not  the  letter  I  gave  jou  to  post?' 
made  up.    It  will  be  through  the  town  directly.'    '.     'I  forgot  it,  sir,'— and   William's  own  voice 

William  heard  this  in  consternation.    If  it  was  > sounded  to  his  ear  painfully  clear, 
too  late  for  this  gentleman's  letter,  it  was  too  '     'Forgot  to  post  it!     That  was  unpardonably 
late  for  Mr.  Ashlej's.  )  careless.     Where  is  Ihe  letter  ?' 

He  said  nothing  to  any  ohe  that  night,  hut  he  I  '•  forgot  it,  sir,  until  night,  and  then  I  ran  to 
lay  awake  thinking  over  what  might  be  the  con-  j tbe  post-office  and  put  it  in.  Afterwards  I  heard 
sequences  of  his  forgetfulne«s.  Tne  letter  might  j lhe  clerks  say  that  the  Bristol  bags  were  made 
be  one  of  importance;  Mr.  Ashley  might  dis-  \  'P-  so  of  course  it  would  not  go.  I  am  very 
charge  him  tor  his  neglect— and  the  weekly  fou-  \  sorry,  sir.'  he  repeated,  after  a  pause, 
shilling*  had  grown  into  an  absolute  necessity.!  'How  came  you  to  forget  it?  You  ought  to 
William  possessed  a  large   share    of  conscien   '  have  gote  direct  from  here,  and  posted  it.' 

tiousness,  and  the  fault  disturbed  him  much.  ;     *So  '  d,d  5°>sir-    Th>«  '«. '  was  going,  but » 

Wi.en  he  got  down  at  six,  he  found  his  mother  \  'But  wnal  •"  'eturned  Mr.  Aihley,  for  Willism 
up,  and  at   work,     lie  gave   her  the  history  of )  had  made  a  dead  stand-till. 

what  had  happened.     'VYhate>er  can  be  done?'  j     'Tne  college  bo>s  set  on  me,  sir.     They  were 

he  asked.  !  ill-using  my  brother,  and  I  interfered;  and  then 

'Nay,  William,  put  that  question  to  yourself,    they  tumid  upon  me.    It  made  me  forget  the  let- 

What  ought  you  to  do?     Reflect  a  momeut.'  i  ter-' 

'I  suppose  1  ought  to  tell  Mr.  Ashley.'  j     'It  was  you  who  got  into  an  affray  with  the  col- 

'Do  not  say  "1  suppose,"  my  dear.     You  must  \  'ege  boys,  was  it?'  cried   Mr.  Ashley.      He  had 

tell  him.'  j  heard  his  son's  version  of  the  affair,  without  sui- 

'Yes,  I  know  I  must,' he  acknowledged.      ']  \  peeling  that  it  related  to  William, 
have  been  thinking  about  it  all  night.   But  1  don't  \     William  waited  by  the  desk.      'If  you  please, 
like  to.'  \  sir,  was  it  of  great  consequence  ?' 

;Ah,  child  !  we  have  many  things  to  do  that  we  j      'II  miSht  *!ave  been-      Do  not  T0U  be  SMillJ  of 
.'•don't  like."    But  the  first  trouble  is  always  the  j such  carelessness  again.' 
worst.     Look  it  fully  in  the  face,  and  it  will  melt       '1  will  try  not,  sir.' 

away.  There  is  no  help  for  it  in  this  matter,  Wil- 1  Mr-  AshleT  looked  down  at  his  wrlUnS-  Wil* 
liaoi;  yourduty  is  plain.  There's  Mr.  Lynn  look- !  Iiam  waited"  He  did  not  suPPose  il  was  0Ter» 
ine  out  for  you  '  '  and  ne  wanted  ,0  kt)ow  tne  worst.    'Why  do  you 

....  '  .  .  *     ,  ,( stay?'  asked  Mr.  Ashler. 

Wilham  went  out,  heavy  with  the  thought  of  j     ,,  h        you  wil]  not  turn  me  aw      for  .    sir 

the  task  he  should  have  to  accomplish  after  break-  j  he  ^  ^  co)our  changiDg  again- 
fast.    He  knew  that  he  must  do  it.   It  was  a  duty,;      ,We„_not  this  timei-    npntd    Mr.   Ash, 
as  his  mother  had  said;  and  she  had  fully  im-    ,miling  to  himseif.      .But  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
pressed  upon  them  all,  from  their  infancy,  the  ne-  i  shou,d  haTe  feU  inclined  t0  turn  yo„  a         f     , 
cessity  of  looking  out  for  their  duty,  and  doing  it, «  he  added_.concealing  the  fact  from  me.    What- 
wAeiher  in  ftreat  things  or  in  small.  <  eyer  fauIt  omis3ioh>  or  accident  you  may  cum. 

Mr.  Ashley  entered  the  manufactory  that  morn-  mit,  always  acknowledge  it  at  once;  it  is  the  best 
ing  at  his  usual  hour,  half-past  nine.  He  opened  ,  (>|an,  and  the  easiest  one.  You  may  go  back  to 
end  read  his  letters,   and  then  was  engaged  for    your  work  now.' 

some  lime  with  Samuel  Lynn.      By  ten  o'clock,  ;      William  left  the  room  with  a  ligbterstep.   Mr. 
the  counting-house  was  clear.      Mr.  Ashley  was    Ashley  looked  after  him.    'That's  an  honest  lad  ' 
alone  in  it,  and  William  knew  that  his  time  was  '  thought  he.    *He  might  just  as  well  hart  kept  it 
11 
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from  me;  calculating  on  the  chances  of  its  not,  boy  who  had  been  maltreated  by  the  college  boys 
coming  out:  many  boys  would  have  done  so.  He  i  on  the  previous  day;  but  Henry  v/as  in  no  mood 
has  been  brought  up  in  a  good  school.'  J  to  be  sociable,  or  even  condescending— he  never 

Before  the  day  was  over,  William  came  again  .;  was,  when  over  his  lessons.  His  hip  was  giving 
into  contact  with  Mr.  Ashley.  That'  gentleman  ',_  him  pain,  and  his  exercise  was  making  him  frac- 
sometimes  made  his  appearance  in  the  manufac- <,  tious. 

tory  in  an  evening — not  always.  He  did  not  on  1  'There!  it's  always  the  case!  Another  five 
this  one.  When  Samuel  Lynn  and  William  en-  { minutt-s,  and  I  should  have  finished  this  horrid 
tered  it  on  their  return  from  tea,  a  gentleman  was  /exercise.  Papa  is  sure  to  go  away,  or  be  called 
waiting  in  the  counting-house  on  buisiness.  Sam- {away,  when  he's  helping  me  !  It's  a  shame!' 
uel  Lynn,  who  was,  on  such  occasions,  Mr.  Ash-/  Mrs.  Ashley  opened  the  door  at  this  juncture, 
ley's  alter  ego,  came  out  of  the  counting-house  j  and  looked  into  the  room,  'i  thought  your  papa 
presently,  with  a  note  in  his  hand.  /  was  here,  Henry.' 

•Thee  put  on  thy  cap,  and  take  this  to  the  ma3- ',  <No,  he  i9  not  here.  He  is  gone  to  his  study, 
ter's  house.  Ask  to  see  him,  and  say  that  I  wait>  and  I  am  stuck.  Some  blessed  note  has  come, 
for  an  answer.'  ;  which   he  has  to   attend  to;  and  I  don't  know 

William  ran  off  with  the  note:  no  fear  of  his  /  whether  this  word  should  be  put  in  the  ablative 
forgetting,  this  time.  It  was  addressed  in  the  |0r  the  dative  !  I'll  job  the  pen  through  it!' 
plain  form  pertaining  to  the  Quakers,  'Thomas  /  .oh,  Henry,  Henry  !  Do  not  be  so  impatient.' 
Ashley,'  and  could  William  have  looked  inside,  j  Mrs.  At'hley  shut  the  door  again;  and  Henry 
he  would  have  seen,  instead  of  the  complimentary  j  continued  to  worry  himself,  making  no  progress, 
'Sir,*  that  the  commencement  was  'Respected  Lxcept  in  fretfulness.  At  length  William  ap- 
Friend.'  He  observed  his  mother  sitting  close  at  >  proache(j  him.  'Will  you  let  me  help  you." 
her  window,  to  catch  what  remained  of  ihe  de-  \  Surprise  brought  Henry's  gambling  to  a  stand- 
clining  light,  and  nodded  to  her  as  he  passed.         <tj|j      -You  !' he  exclaimed.     'Do  you  know  anj- 

'Can  I  see  Mr.   Ashley  ?'  he  i- quired,  when  he  JtnjnK  0f  |,atir,  ?• 

reached  the  house.  ;1     «I  am  very  much   farther  in  it  than  what  you 

The  servant  replied  that  he  could.  He  left  jj  ,lre  doing  My  brolher  Gar  is  as  far  as  tnijt-_ 
William  in  the  hall,  and  opened  the  door  of  lh>  <  „ha|,  |tie|pvou?  you  have  put  that  wrong;  it 
di  ing-room,  a  handsome  ruom,  of  lof.j  propor  /  ,U£|,Uo  be  in  the  accusative.' 
tions.  Mr.  Ashley  was  hlow ly  pacing  it  to  alio  'Well,  if  you  can  le!(.  me.  you  may,  for  I  want 
fro,  while  Henry  sat  at  a  table,  pieparing  hi- j  t(,  ?()t  it  over>.  said  Henry,  vvi'th  a  doubling stress 
Latin  txeicise  for  his  tutor.  It  was  Mr.  Ash.ey  s£U(lon  the  'can.'  You  ran  sit  down,  if  you  wish 
custom  to  help  Henry  with  his  Latin,  easing  u .i-j ;tu,'he  patror,isinglv  added. 
Acuities  to  him  by  explanation.  Henry  wamn  \  -Tha.k  you,  I  don't  care  about  sitting  down,' 
backward  with  his  classics;  he  had  not  jet  bt-gui  £  replied  William)  beginning  at  once  upon  his  task. 
Greek;  his  own  private  hope  was,  that  he  nevti  /,  The  two  boys  U(.re  soon  depf)  in  lhe  exercise) 
should  begin  it.  His  sufferings  rendered  learninj.  \  WiUiam  not  doing  it,  but  rendering  it  easy  to 
always  irksome,  sometitats  unbearable.  Tl.t  <!  Henrv  in  the  same  manner  )nat  Mr  .Halliburton, 
same  cause  frequently  made  him  irritable— an  irri  ;  ,vhen  he  was  at  that  stage,  used  to  make  it  clear 
tation  that  could  not  be  checked,  as  it  would  havi  <  t<)  jlim 

been  in  a  more  healthy  boy.      Tne  man  told  his.  j     ,j  say/  cried  Henry.     <who  tau?ht  you  ?> 
master  he  was  wanted,  and  Mr.  Ashley  lookec  j     .papa      He  bestowed  „  Rreat.deBl  oi  time  upon 
into  the  hall.  j  .nej  and  tnat  g0t  me  op      j  can  see  a  wrong  word 

•Oh,  is  it  you,  William  ?'  he  said.     'Come  in.   j  ,here/  added  William,  casting  his  eyes  to  the  top 
William  advanced.     'Mr.  L)nn  said  I  was  U  ;  ,f  the  page.     'It  ought  to  be  in  the  vocative, and 
tee  youiself,  sir,  and  to  say  that  he  waited  for  an  j  you  have  got  it  in  the  dative.' 
answer.'  \     'You  are  mistaken,  then.      Papa  told  me  that; 

Mr.  Ashley  opened  the  note,  and  read  it  by  the  and  he  is  not  likely  to  be  wrong.  Papa  is  one  of 
lamp  on  Henry's  table.  It  was  not  dark  outside,  \  the  best  classical  scholars  of  the  day— although 
and  the  chandelier  was  not  lighted,  but  Henry's  j  he  is  a  manufacturer/added  Henry,  who,  through 
lamp  was.  'Sit  down,'  said  Mr.  Ashley  to  Wil-  j  his  relatives,  the  Dares,  had  been  infected  with  a 
Ham,  and  quitted  the  room,  note  in  hand.  \  contempt  for  business. 

William  feit  it  was  something,  Mr.  Ashley's  j  'It  should  be  in  the  vocative,'  repeated  Wil- 
recognising  a  difference  between  him  and  those    Ham. 

black    boys    in    the    manufactory:    they   would        'I  shan't  alter  it.      The  idea  of  your  finding 
scarcely  have  been  told  to  sit  in  the  hall.     Wil-    fault  with  Mr.   Ashley's  Latin!     Let  us  get  on. 
Ham  sat  down  on  the  first  chair  at  hand.    Henry    What  case  is  this;' 
AihUj  looked,  at  him.    He  recognised  him  as  the  >      The  last  word  of  the  exercise  was  being  writ* 
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ten,  when  Mr.  Ashley  opened  the  door  and  called  ;  ance  to.    Cyril  Dare  will  probably  go   into  a 

to  William.      He  gave  him  a  note  for  Mr.  Lynn, ;  manufactory  himself.' 

and  William  departed.     Mr.  Ashley  returned  to  '      Henry  looked  up  curiously. 

complete  the  interrupted  exercise.  j      'I  don't  think  so,  papa.' 

'I  say,  papa,  that  fellow  knows  Latin,'  began  !      'I  do,'  returned   Mr.  Ashley,  in  a  significant 
Henry.  j  tone.    Henry   was  surprised  at  the  news.    He 

'What  fellow?'  returned  Mr.  Ashley.  knew  his  father  never  advanced  a  decided  opin- 

•Why,  that  chap  of  yours,  who  has  been  here,    ion  unless  he  had  good  grounds  for  it.     He  bunt 
He  has  helped  me  through  my  exercise.    Not  do-    into  a  laugh.    The  notion  of  Cyril  Dare's  going 
ing  it  for  me:  you  need  not  be  afraid:  but  ex-    into  a  manufactory  tickled  his  fancy  amazingly, 
plaining  to  me  how  to  do  it.    He  made  it  easier 
to  me  than  you  do,  papa.'  1 

Mr.  Ashley  took  the  book  in  his  hand,  and  saw 
that  it  was  correct.     He  knew  Henry  could  not, 

or  would  not,  have  made  it  so  himself.      Henry  J  CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

continued: 

•He  said  his  papa  used  to  explain   it  to  him.- 
Fancy   one  of  your  manufactory's  errand-boys 
saying  "papa."  ' 

'You  must  not  cla«s  him  with  the  usual  com- 
mon errand-boys,  Henry.  The  boy  has  been  as 
well  brought  up  as  you  have.' 


A    SUGGESTED    FEAR. 

One  morning,  towards  the  middle  of  April, 
Wrs.  Hallibuiton  went  up  to  Mr.  Ashley's.  She 
had  brought  the  quarter's  rent. 

'Will  you  allow  me  to  pay  it  to  yourself,  sir- 
now  and  in  future?'  she  asked.    '1  feel  an  uncon- 


•1   thought  so;  for  he  has  got  his  impudence    querable  aversion  to  have  further  dealings  with 
about  hiiii,'  was  Master  Henry's  retort.  i  Mr.  Dare.' 


•Was  he  impudent  to  you  ?' 

'To  me  ?  oh  no.     He  is  as  civil  a  fellow  as  ever 


'I  can  understand  that  you  should  have,' said 
Mr  Ashley.     'Yts,  you  can  pay  it  to  me,  Mrs. 


I  spoke  with.     Indeed,  but  for  remembering  who    Halliburton;   always   remembering,    you   know, 

he  was,  I  should  call  him  a  gentlemanly  fellow.  jtnat  '  am  in   no  nurl7  for  il.'  h«  added  with  a 

While  he  was  telling  me,  1  forg  t  who  he  was,  j8"11'6, 

and  talked  to  him  as  an   equal,  and  Ac  talked  to       'Thank  you.^  You  are  very  kind.    But  I  must 

meat  one.      I  call   him  impudent,  because  he  j  P3?  as  'g°on- 

found  fault  witb  your  Latin.' 


Mr.   Ashley,  an  amused 
That  it  ought  to 


'Indeed!'    returned 
smile  parting  his  lips. 

'He  says  this  woid's  wrong, 
be  in  the  vocative  case.' 

'So  it  ought  to  be,'  assented  Mr.  Ashley,  cast 
ing  his  eyes  on  the  word  to  which  Henry  pointed 

'You  told  me  the  dative,  papa.' 

'That  I  certainly  did  not,  Henry 
must  have  been  your  own.' 

'He  persisted  that  it  was  wrong,  although  1  told 
him  it  was  your  Latin.    Papa,  it  is  the  same  boy  ; 


He  wrote  the  receipt  and  handed  it  to  her.  *I 
hope  you  are  satisfied  with  William,'  she  said, 
as  she  folded  it  up. 

'Quite  so.  I  believe  he  gives  satisfaction  to 
Mr.  Lynn.  I  have  little  to  do  with  him  myself. 
Mr.  Lynn  tells  me  that  he  finds  him  a  remarka- 
bly truthful,  open-natured  boy.' 

'You  will  always  find  him  that,'  said  Jane. 

The  mistake  j <He  is  &ettin&  more  reconciled  to  the  manufactory 
than  be  was  at  first.' 
'Did  he  not  like  it  at  first.' 


}     'No,  he  did  not.    He  was  disappointed  alto- 

w7o"Urthrrow"ye8teriay'  witV  CyrUDa're.  I  gether'  .  HLe  had  h°ped  t0  find  8°Ine  ™P]°3™*t 
What  a  pity  it  is,  though,  that  a  chap  so  well  up 
in  his  Latin  should  be  shut  up  in  a  manufac- 
tory . ' 


more  suitable  to  the  way  in  which  he  had  been 

'  brought  up.     He  cannot  divest  himself  of  the 

;  idea  that  he  is  looked  upon  as  on  a  level  with  the 

i  poor  errand  boys  of   your  establishment,    and 

'The  only  'pUv'  is,  that  he  is  in  it  too  early,'    theref0re  has  lost  caste.     He  had  wished  also  to 

was  the  response   of  Mr.   Ashley.     'His  Latin    be  in  SOme  office— a  lawyer's  for  instance— where 

would  not  be  any  detriment  to  his  being  in  a  man-  ]  the  hours  of  leaving  are  early,  so  that  he  might 

ufactory,  or  the  manufactory  to  his  Latin.    I  am  '  have  had  the  evening  for  his  studies.    But  he  is 

a  manufacturer  myself,  Henry.    You  appear  to  <  growjng  more  reconciled.' 

ignore  that  sometimes.'  q  suppose  he  wished  to  continue  his  studies  >' 

•The  Dares  go  on  so.    They  din  it  in  my  ears       .He  did  so,  natural]y.    The  foundation  of 

that  a  manufacturer  cannot  be  a  gentleman.'  j  mperior  education  has  been  laid,  and  he  expected 

'I  shall  cause  you  to  drop  the  acquaintance  of :  it  was  to  go  on  to  completion.     His  brothers  are 

the  Dares,  if  you  allow  yourself  to  listen  to  all  j  now  in  the  college  school,  occupied  all  day  long 

the  false  and  foolish  notions  they  may  give  utter- '  with  their  studies,  and  of  course  William  feels 
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the  difference.     He  gets  to  his  books  for  an  hour 'Now — Jane's  heart  turned  sick   at  the  thought. 

when  he  returns  home   in  an  evening;  but  he  is   Only  one  short  year. 

weary,  and  does  not  do  much  good.'  ,     'Yes,  Janey,  dear,'  she  replied  in  a  sadly  sub- 

'  He  appears  to  be  a  more  persevering,  thought-  ;dued  tone;  'I  did  not  forget  it.    I — ' 
ful  boy  than  are  some,' remarked   Mr.  Ashley.      '     A  double  knock  at  the  street  door  interrupted 

'Very  thoughtful,  very  persevering.  It  has  wnat  she  would  have  further  said.  They  heard 
been  the  labour  of  my  life,  Mr.  Ashley,  to  foster  D00bs  go  to  answer  it;  visitors  were  mostly  for 
the  good   seed  in  my  children;  to  reason  with    Mrs   Reece. 

them,  to  make  them  my  companions.   They  have;      Who  should   be    standing  there    but  Samuel 
been  endowed,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  with  admi- :  Lynn.    He  djd  not  choose  the  fami]iar  open  back 
rable  qualities   of  head   and   heart,   and  I  have   waVj  as  patience  did,  had  he  occasion  to  call,  but 
striven  unweariedly  to  nourish  the  good  in  them,    kicked  at  the  front. 
It  is  not  often  that  boys  are  brought  into  contact  ■•     ,u  Jane  HalHburt'on  witbin  ?, 

with   sorrow  so    early  as    they.    Their  papa's;.     <You  can  go  and  see,' said  crusty,  disappointed 
death  and  my  adverse   circumstances  have  been    Dobbs>  flourisbing  her  hand   towards  the  study 

real  trials.'  jdoor.    'It's  not  often  that  she's  out.' 

'They  must  have   been,'  rejoined  Mr.  Ash->      T  ...        .  ,    ,  ,      ,    ,. 

J  >j  \     Jane  rose  at  his   entrance;  but  he  declined  to 

,',.,       ..  e  ..    .  ...  ,  ,    .      ,   sit;  standing  while  he  delivered  the  message  with 

'While  others  of  tneir  age  think  onlv  of  play,'  >     ,.,,.,,  ,  , 

,  ,     ,         ,         ?  ,  ".,-..      which  he  had  been  charged, 

she  continued,  'my  boys  have   been   obliged  to ;  ° 

learn  the  sad  experiences  of  life;  and  it  has  given  \     'Friend,  thee  need  not  send  thy  son  to  the  man- 

them  a  thought,   a    care,    beyond  their    years.  \  "factory  again  in   an   evening,  except  on  Satur- 

There  is  nonnecessity  to  make  Fiank  and  Eagar  idavs-     °u  lhe  otner  evenings  he  may  remain  at 

apply  to  their  lessons    unremittingly    they  do  it  jhowe  from  tea-time  and  pursue  his  studies.    His 

of  themselves,   with   all    their  whu'le   abilities,  :>  wages  will  not  be  lessened.' 

knowiDg   that  education  is   the  only  advantage  '      Alld  Jane  koew  tllat  ttie  considerate  kindness 

they  can  possess— the  one  ciance  of  their  getting  -  emanated  from  ThomaS  Ashley. 

forward  in  the  world.     Hud  William  been  a  boy  ;      She  got  on  better  with  her  work  as  lhe  months 

of  a  different  disposition,  les?  tractable,  iess  re-    went  on.     By  summer  she  could   do  it  quickly; 

flective,  less  conscientious,    i  nii^in  have  founi!      i.c  days  were  long  then,  and,   by  dint  of  sitting 

some  difficulty  in  inducing  hL.i  to  woi-a  as  he  is    closely  to  it,  she  could   earn  twelve  shillings  per 

doinj '  'week.     Wiih   William's   earnings,   and    tiie  six 

'Does  he  complain  !'  inquired  Mr.  Ashley.  shi  lings  taken  from  Mrs.  Keece's  payments,  that 

'Oh.no,  sir.  He  feels  that  it  is  his  duty  to  1  made  twenty-two.  It  was  quite  a  fortune,  corn- 
work,  to  assist  so  far  as  he  can,  and  he  does  it  pared  to  what  had  been.  But,  like  most  great 
without  complaining.  I  see  thai  he  cannot  help  ',  fortunes,  it  had  its  taxes  and  its  drawbacks.  In 
feeling  it.  He  would  like  to  be  in  the  college  ;  the  first  place,  she  could  not  always  earn  it;  she 
with  his  brothers;  but  I  cheer  him  up,  and  tell  ;  was  compelled  to  steal  unwilling  time  to  mend 
him  it  may  all  turn  out  for  the  best.  Perhaps  it ;  her  own  and  the  children's  clothes.  In  the  sec- 
will.'  jond  place,  a  good  portion  of  it  had  to  be  devoted 

She  rose  as  she  spoke.  Mr.  Ashley  shook  $to  buying  their  clothes,  besides  other  incidental 
hands  with  her,  and  attended  her  through  the;  expenses;  so  that  in  the  matter  of  housekeeping 
hall.  /they  did  not  thrive  much  better.     Still,  Jane  did 

'Your  sons  deserve  to  get  on,  Mrs.  Hallibur-J  begin  to  think  that  she  should  see  her  way  clearer, 
ton,  and  I  hope  they  will  do  so.     It  is  an  admira-J:  But  there  was  sorrow  of  a  different  nature  loom- 
ble  promise  of  the   future  man  when  a  boy  discing  in  the  distance, 
plays  self-thought  and  self-reliance. '  One  afternoon,  which  Jane  was  obliged  to  de- 

•Mamma  !'  suddenly  exclaimed  Janey,  as  they  vote  to  plain  sewing,  she  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
sat  at  breakfast  the  morning  after  this,  'do  you  •!  study,  when  there  came  a  hard  short  thump  at  it, 
remember  what  to-day  is?  It  is  my  birth- ^ which  was  Dobb's  way  of  making  known  her 
day-  '/  presence  there. 

Jane  had  remembered  it.  She  had  been  almost '/     ,Colne  jn  , 

in  hopes  that  the   child  would  not  remember  it.  (     „  , ,                          ,  ,         ,„  , 

,A                        .,    .    ,       .,      c    „    ,.             .  ..     f     JJobbs  came  in  and  set  herself  down  opposite 

One  year  age  that  day  the  first  glimpse  of  the  \  T            T.  ,,             ,   ,      V       • 

,    ,                     .    -  ,.           .,       °.    /  ,          .L  J  Jane.    It  was  summer  weather,  and  the  August 

shadow,  so  soon  to  fall  upon  them,  had  shown  it- J,    ,.,..,,  .    ,                          6 

if     xtn.  *         u  i    mu  .  L  ^  5 dust  Dlew  ln  at  the  open  window, 

self.    What  a  change  1    The   contrast  between  /  v 

last  year  and  this  were  almost  incredible.    Then  \     'l  want  to  know  what'9  the  matter  with  Janey,' 

they  had  been   in  possession  of  a  good  home,  5  beSan  she«  without  circumlocution. 

were  living  in  prosperity,  in  apparent  security. '     'With    Janey?'    repeated    Mrs.    Halliburton, 
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'What  should  be   the  matter  with  her?    I  know   ways  to  rest  might  haTe  told  some  folks  that  she 
of  nothing.'  was  ailing.     When  children  are  in  health,  their 

'Of  course  not,'  sarcastically  answered  Dobbs.    legs  and  wings  and  tongue   are   on  the  go  from 


'Eyes  appear  to  be  given  to  some  folks  only  to 
blind  'em — more's  the  pity.  You  can't  see  it — 
my  missis  can't  see  it— but  I  say  that  the  child  is 


morning  till  night.  You  never  need  pervide  'em 
with  a  seat,  but  for  their  meals;  and,  give  'em 
their  way,  they'd  eat  thtm  standing.     Jane's  al- 


iH-'  ways  wanting  to  rest  now,  and  she  shall  rest.' 

'Oh,  Dobbs!  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken.'  'But,  indeed   she  must  help  me  to-day,'  urged 

'Now,  I'd  thank  you  to  be  civil,  if  you  please,   Jane.     'She  can   sew  straight  seams,  and  heih. 

Mrs  Halliburton,'  retorted  Dobbs.     'You  don't    Look  at  this  heap   of  mending,  and  it  must  be 

take  me  for  a  common  servant,  I  hope.    'Who's   finished  to-night.    I  cannot  afford  to  be  about  it 

Dobbs?'  to-morrow.' 

'I  had  no  thought  to  be  uncivil,'  said  Jane.    *I       'What  sewing  is  it  you  want  done?' questioned 

am  so  much  accustomed  to  hear  Mrs.  Reece  call    Dobbs,  lifting  up  the  work  with  a  jerk.     'I'll  do 

you  Dobbs,  that — '  '.  it  myself,  sooner  than  the  child  shall  be  both- 

'My  missis  is  one  case,  and  other  folks  is  an-;  ered  ' 

other,'  burst  forth  Dobbs,  by  way  of  interrup-       'Oh,  no  thank  you.    I  should  not  like  to  trou- 

tion.    'I  have  got  a  handle  to  my  name,  I  hope,   ble  vou  with  it.' 

which  is  Mrs.  Dobbs,  and  I'd  be  obleeged  to  you       .^ow,  I  make  the  offer  to  do  the  work,'  crossly 

not  to  forget  it  again.     What's  the   reason  that   responded  Dobbs;  'and  if  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it, 

Janey'salwajs  tired  now,  I  ask  ?-do..'t  want  to  :  ,  ,hoil]dn>L  make  it      you'd  do  well  to  give  it  me, 

stir— gets  of  a  bright  pink  in  the  cheeks  and  in-   if  vou  want  it  done.    Janey  6nan.t  work  this  af_ 

side  the  hands  ?'  <  ternoon.' 

'It    is    only    the    effect    of   the    heat  of  the :      rr.  ,  •      i.        «  ,_  ,        _,   •   ,     j    ,  j  ,    j 

J  Taking  her  at  her  word,  and  indeed  glad  to  do 

weather  ' 
_  r>  ,  i  so,  Jane  showed  Dobbs  a  j>'b.  and  Dobbs  swung 

The  opinion  did  not  please  Dobbs.  _     ...  ..       .  ..    ,    c,     .       .    .    .     .     ,      . 

_         ,  ,,      ,.       ,  r      .       off  with  it.     Jane  called  after  her  that  she  had  uot 

'There  s  not  a  earthly  thine  happens,  but  it's  ■      .  ,,         ,  _   ,,         .        ,    .    . 

,  .,  ,  ,     ,  .,.,«,,    "  taken  a  needle  and  cotton.     Dobbs  retorted  that 

laid  to  the    weather,     sne   angnlv  cried.     'The     ,...■>,  j      ..         ,L  ,_ 

.,,.,,.  ""  _    ,      ;  she  had  got  needles  and  cotton  of  her  o*n,  she 

weather,  mdet-d !    If  Janey  is  not  going;  on  after- .         .        .         _,   ,    L     ,_  ._   ,j      ..  lj       . 

,,    ,  .  ■/  o      a  hoped,  atid  needn't  be  beholden  to  anybody  else 

her  pa,  it  s  a  odd  thin.?  to  me.  ,      , 

-  for  em. 

Jane's  heart-pulse  stood  still. 

•Dues  she.  hive  night  perspirations,  or  does  she  Jane  sat  on>  anxious>  a"  the  afternoon.  Janey 
not  ?' demanded  Dobbs.  'She  teiis  me  she's  hot :  reroained  in  Mrs  Reec's  parlour,  and  revelled  in 
and  damp-so  I  conclude  it  is  so.'  an  earl-v  tea  «d  P^elets.    Jane  was  disturbed 

•Only  from  the    heat,   only   from    the  heat,'    from  her  thoughts  by  the  boisterous  entrance  of 

panted  Jane,  eagerly.  She  dared  not  admit  the  ■  Frank  and  Gar'  more  boitterou.  than  «sual- 
f  ■  Frank  was  a  most  excitable  boy,  and  he  had  been 

'Well,  the  first  time  I  go  down  to  the  town.  I  '■ told  that  evenin&  b*  the  head  master  of  the  co1" 

shall  take  her  to  Parry.    It  won't  be  at  your  I  leSe  scb°o1'  the  Rev"  Mr.  Keating.that  he  might 

cost,"  she  hastened  to  add  in  an  ungracious  tone,  \ be  one  of  th*  candidates  f°r  the  vacant  place  in 

for  Jane  was  about  to  interrupt.     -If  she  wants  i lhe  cho,r-    Th,s  was  enouSh  to  set  Frank  off  for 

to  know  what  she  is  took  to  the  doctor's  for,  I  ' a  week"     '  y°u  know  whal  a  nlCe  T0lce  y0U  **?  X 

shall  tell  her  it  is  to  have  her  teeth  looked  at.  : baye'  Mmma'  wbat  a  Sood  ear  f°rm^'c!  he 

She  has  got  a  nasty  cough  upon  her;  perhaps  you  : reiterated-     ' As  g°°d  as>  ?ou  lel1  us-  Aunt  Mar" 

haven't  noticed  that!     Some  can't  see  a  child  de- '  Saret's  used  tobe;    *  iha11  be  *ure  t0  Sa»>  ** 
■      .,    .  ,.,      .  :  place,  if  vou  wil   let  me  trv.     We  have  to  be  at 

caying  under  their  very  nose,  while  strangers  can   v        '  ... 

see  it  oalnable  '  •  colleSe  for  an  nour  morning  and  afternoon  daily, 

tQi.    .  .    j  ,     .  ,     t,      ,        f  but  we  can  easily  get  that  up  if  we  are  industri- 

'She  has  coughed  since  last  week,  the  dav  of  „  ,  JLS  ,         ITr,        ,  .  , 

*u    _•        i.        i.  .     ...    ,         T         ■  .  ".u    '  ohs.     Some  of  the  best  Helstonleigh   scholars, 

the  ram,  when  she  went  with  Anna  Lynn  into  the  »  ' 

fi.u    *  .u     v     i  j   .i  *  (l  •     e    4.       .  '  who  have  shone  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were 

field  at  the  back,  and  thev  got  their  feet  wet.  .  .    .  .    .      ,.  .  ,  5  ' 

r,u  T  ..I.  .v'  .       ,,  ..     -choristers.    And  1  should  have  about  ten  pounds 

Oh,  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  serious  the  matter  ^ 

with  her,' added  Jane,  resolutely  endeavouring;     '       " 

to  put  the  suggested  fear  from  her.     'Iwanther;     Ten  pounds  a  year !    Jane  listened  with  a  beat- 
in;  she  must  help  me  with  my  sewing.'  ;inS  neart-    II  would  more    than  keep  him  in 
•Then  she's  not  a-going  to  help,'  resolutely  re-i  clothes.    She  inquired  more  fully  into  particu- 
turned  Dobbs.    'She  has  had  a  good  dinner  of  s  larS- 

roast  lamb  and  sparrow-grass,  and  kidney  perta-  :  The  result  was  that  Frank  had  leave  to  try  for 
toes,  and  she's  a-sitting  back  in  my  easy  chair, '  the  vacant  choristership,  and  gained  it.  His 
opposite  to  my  missis  in  hers.    Her  wanting  al- '  voice  was  the  best  of  those  tried.    He  went  home 
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in  a  glow.  'Now,  mamma,  the  sooner  you  set  J  In  the  school,  Frank  was  Halliburton  senior; 
about  a  new  surplice  for  me  the  better.'  <  Gar,  Halliburton  junior.  'How  is  it  that  he  says 

'A  new  surplice,  Frank  !'  Ah,  it  was  not  all  <  he  was  at  King's  College  before  he  came  herej 
profit-  j  I  heard  him  tell  Keating  so,'  asked  a  boy. 

"A  chorister  must  hare  two  surplices,  mamma,  j  At  this  moment  Mr.  Keating 's  voice  was  heard. 
King's  scholars  can  do  with  one,  having  them  'Silence!'  Cyril  Dare  let  a  minute  elapse,  and 
washed  between  the  Sundays;  choristers  can't,  jthen  began  again. 

We  must  have  them  always  in  wear,  you  know,  j  'Such  a  low  thing,  you  know,  not  to  keep  ser- 
except  in  Lent,  and  on  the  day  of  King  Charles  !  vants  !  We  couldn't  do  at  all  without  five  orsix. 
the  Martyr.'    '  I'll  tell  you  what:  the  school  may  do  as  it  likes, 

Jane  smiled;  he  talked  so  fast.     'What  is  it  that ;  but  our  desk  shall  cut  the  two  fellows  here.' 
you  are  running  on  about?'  ]     And  the  desk  did;  and  Frank  and  Gar  had  to 

'Goodness,  mamma,  don't  you  understand  ?  j  put  up  with  many  mortifications.  There  was  no 
All  the  six  weeks  of  Lent,  and.  on  the  3Uth  of  J  help  for  it.  Frank  was  brave  as  a  young  lion- 
January,  the  cathedral  is  hung  wiih  black,  and  j  but  against  some  sorts  of  oppression  there  is  no 
the  choristers  have  to  wear  black  cloth  surplices,  standing  up.  More  than  once  was  the  boy  in 
They  don't  find  the  black  ones:  the  college  does  /  tears,  telling  his  griefs  to  his  mother.  It  fell 
that.'  \  more  on  Frank  than  it  did  on  Gar. 

Frank's  success  in  gaining  the  place  did  not ;     Jane  could  only  strive  to  console  him,  as  she 
give  universal    pleasure  to  the  college   school  5  did    William.     'Patience    and   forbearance,  my 
Since  the  day  of  the  disturbance  in  the  spring, ; darling  Frank!    You  will  outlive  it  in  time.' 
in  which  William  was  mixed  up,  the  two  youngs 
Halliburtons  had  been  at  a  discount  with  the  desk  } 
at  which    Cyril  Dare  sat;  and   this  desk  pretty 
well  ruled  the  school. 

•It's  coming  to  a  fine  pass!'  exclaimed  Cyril 
Dare,  when  the  result  of  the  trial  was  carried 
into  the  school.  'Here's  the  town  clerk's  own 
son  passed  over  as  nobody,  and  that  snob  of  a 
Halliburton  put  in  !  Somebody  ought  to  have 
tpld  the  dean  what  snobs  they  are.' 

'What  would  the  dean  have  cared  ?' grumbled 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


SHADOWS    IN    HONEV    FAIR. 


August  was  hot  in  Honey  Fair.     The  women 
sat  at  their  open  doors,  or  even  outside  them;  the 
children   tumbled    in   the   gutters,  to   get  what 
another,  whose  young  brother  had  been  among  \  moisture  they  could;  the  refuse  in  the  road  did 
the.  rejected  one3.     'To  get  good  voices  in  the^not  srae11  any  the  sweeter  for  the  month's  heat, 
choir  is  all  he  cares  for  in  the  matter.'  \     Charlotte  East  sat  in  her  kitchen  one  Tuesday 

'I  say,  where  do  they  live — that  set?'  /afternoon,  busy  as  usual.     Her  door  was  *hut, 

'In  a  house  of  Ashley's,  in  the  London  Road,'  {  but  her  wi»doff  was  °Pen-     Suddenly  the  latch 
answered  Cyril  Dnre.    'They  couldn't  pay  the  J  was  lifted'  and  Mrs-  Cross  came  in".  not  with  the 
rent,  and  my  father  put  a  bum  in.'  ',  boister°U!».  bold  movements  that  were  common  to 

•Bosh    Dare  !'  >  Honey  Fair,  but  with  creeping  steps,  that  seemed 

•It's  true,'  said  Cyril  Dare.    'My  father  man-  \ af™id  °^their  0WD  echoes'  and  a  scared  face" 
ages  Ashley',  rents,  you  know.    They'd  have  had -\  A  **";  Cr0SA9  was  in  a  bit  of  trouble-    Her  two 
every  stick  and  stone  sold,  only  Ashley-he  is  JdauShters;  Amel.a  and  Mary  Ann,  to  whom  you 
,  ,.  ,,.  .     ,         ,  <  have  had  the  honour  of  an  introduction,  had  pur- 

regular  soft  over  some  things — took  and  gave ',  ,        ,  ,,        ,      ,  ,         ,  '        K 

.         ..  r.u     ..  .       .,  ,   .,     ™,       1  chased  those  lovely  cross-barred  sarcenets. green, 

them  time.    Oh,  they  are  a  horrid  lot!    They     j.,         ■.,.,  ,  ,  . 

j     ,.,  tl>  ' 'and  pink,  and  lilac,  and  worn  them  to  the  party 

don  t keep  a  servant!'  s    ...      ...       ,  ...         x  :„ 

r  >  at  the  Alhambra:  which  party  went  on  satisfac- 

The  blank  astonishment  that  this  last  item  of  ^  torily,  leaving  nothing  behind  it  but  some  head- 
intelligence  caused  at  the  desk,  can't  be  de-:;aches  for  the  next  day,  and  a  trifle  of  em  bar- 
scribed.     Again  Cyril's  word  was  disputed.  £  rassment,  on  a  pecuniary  score,  to  Honey  Fair  in 

'They  don't,  I  tell  you,'  he  repeated.  'I  taxed  \  general.  What  with  the  finery  for  the  party,  and 
Halliburton  senior  with  it  one  day,  and  he  told  pother  finery,  and  what  with  articles  really  use- 
metomy  face  that  they  could  not  afford  one..  He  ;|ful,  but  which  perhaps  might  have  been  done 
possesses  brass  enough  to  set  up  a  foundry,  does  {  without,  Honey  Fair  was  pretty  deep  in  with  the 
that  fellow.  The  eldest  one  is  at  Ashley's  manu-j|  Messrs.  Bankes.  In  Mrs.  Cross's  family  alone, 
factory,  errand-boy.  Errand-boy!  And  here's  j  herself  and  her  daughters  owed,  conjointly,  so 
this  one  promoted  to  the  choir,  over  gentlemen's  <  much  to  these  accommodating  tradesmen  that  it 
heads!  He  ought  to  be  pitched  into,  ought  Hal- \ took  eight  shillings  weekly  to  keep  them  quiet, 
liburton  «enior.'  i  You  can  readily  understand  how  this  impover- 
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ished  the  weekly  housekeeping;  and  the  false-; rag  to  their  backs.  They  leaves  care  to  me. 
hoods  that  had  to  be  concocted,  by  way  of  keep-^  Fools,  to  be  sure,  they  was,  to  buy  them  silks! 
ing  the  husband,  Jacob  Cross,  in  the  dark,  were ',  They  have  been  in  the  pawn-shop  ever  since, 
something  alarming.  This  was  the  state  of  things  ;  and  Bankes's  a  tearing  them  to  pieces  for  the 
in  many  of  the  homes  of  Honey  Fair.  ,:  money  !' 

Mrs.  Cross  came  in  with  timid  steps  and  a';  'I  should  end  it  by  confessing  to  Jacob, 'said 
scared  face.     'Charlotte,  lend   me  five  shillings  ;  Charlotte,  when  she  could  get  in  a  word.    'He  is 

for  the  love  of  goodness  !'  cried  she,  speaking  as  ;  not  a  bad  husband ' 

if  afraid  of  the  sound  of  her  own  voice.  'I  don't  \  'And  look  at  his  passionate  temper  !'  broke  in 
know  another  soul  to  ask  but  you.  There  ain't  \  Mrs.  Cross.  'Let  it  get  to  his  ears,  as  we  have 
another  that  Jud  have  it  to  lend,  barring  Dame  /gone  on  tick  to  Bankes's,  and  elsewhere,  and  he'd 
Buffle,  and  she  never  lends.'  J  rave  the  house, out  of  it's  winders.' 

'You  owe  me  twelve  shillings  already,  an-/  'He  would  be  angry,  at  first,  there's  no  doubt; 
swered  Charlotte,  pausing  for  a  moment  in  her;! but  when  he  cooled  down,  he  would  see  the  ne- 
sewing.  /cessity  of  something  being  done,  and  help  in  it. 

'I  know  that.  I'll  pay  you  off  by  degrees,  if ',  If  you  all  set  on,  and  put  your  shoulders  to  the 
it's  only  a  shilling  a  week.  I  am  a 'most  druv',  wheel,  you  might  get  clear  soon.  Live  upon  the 
mad.  Bankes's  folks  was  here  yesterday,  and  /  very  least  that  will  satisfy  hunger — the  plainest 
me  and  the  girls  had  got  only  four  shillings  to  J  food — dry  bread  and  potatoes.  No  beer,  no  meat, 
give 'em.  I  be  getting  in  arrears  frightful,  and /no  finery,  no  luxuries;  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
BanKes's  is  as  cranky  over  it  as  can  be.  It's  all '.  week's  money  begin  to  pay  up.  You'd  be  clear 
smooth   and   fair  so  long   as  you  be   buying  of/in  no  time.' 

Bankes's,  and  paying  of 'em;  but  just  get  behind,  J  Mrs.  Cross  stared  in  consternation.  'You  be  a 
and  see  what  short  answers  and  sour  looks  you'il  'job's  comforter,  you  be,  Charlotte  !  Dry  bread 
get!'  '/  and  taters!  who  could  stomach  that?' 

'But  Amelia  and  Mary  Ann  took  in  their  work  /  'When  poor  people  like  us  fall  into  trouble,  it 
on  Saturday  and  had  their  money  !'  ',  is  the  only  way,  that  1  know  of,  to  get  out  of  it. 

'iMy  patience  !  I  don't  know  what  us  should  <'d  rather  mortify  my  appetite  for  a  year,  than 
do  if  they  hadn't.  We  have  got  to  pay  up  ever)  5  I'd  lave  my  rest  broke  by  care.' 
where.  We  be  in  debt  at  Buffle's,  we  be  in  dehi  >,  'Your  advice  is  good  enough  for  talking,  Char- 
to  the  baker,  we  be.  in  debt  for  shoes  we  be  it  \  |0tte,  but  it  don't  answer  for  acting.  Cross  must 
debt  on  all  side*.  And  there's  Cross  i-->r>endin..  I  have  his  bit  o'  meat,  and  his  beer,  and  his  butter, 
three  shillings  good,  ol  his  wages  at  lh^  ptibli.  )  and  his  cheese,  and  his  tea,  and  his  sugar— and  so 


hou-e!  It  takes  what  me  and  the  girls  earns  to 
pay  a  bit  up,  here  and  there,  and  stop  things  from 
coming  to  Cross's  ears.  Half  the  house  i->  in  tht 
pawn-shop,   and   what'll   become  of   us  I  don'i 


must  the  rest  on   us.     But  about  this  five  shil- 
lings?— do  lend   it. me,  Charlotte!     It  is  for  the 
landlord,   we  be  a'most  in  a  fix  with  him.' 
'For  the  landlord  !'  repeated  Charlotte,  invol- 


know.  1  can't  sleep  nights,  hardly,  for  thinking  ^  untarily.  'You  must  keep  him  paid,  or  it  would 
oo't.'  >  be  the  worst  of  all. ' 

Charlotte  felt  sure  that,  were  it  her  case,  she  £  'I  know  we  must.  He  was  took  bad  yesterday 
should  not  sleep  at  all.  \ — more's  the  blessing!— and-  couldn't  get  round; 

'The  worst  is,  I  have  got  to  keep  the  little  'un-  ^  but  he's  here  to-day  as  burly  as  beef.  We 
away  from  school.  Pay  for 'em  I  can't.  And  ■<■>  haven't  paid  him  for  this  three  weeks,' she 
fine  muck  they  get  into,  a-p!aying  in  the  road  al  >  added,  dropping  her  voice  to  an  ominous  whis- 
day.  "What  does  these  children  do  to  their-  \  per;  'and  I  declare  to  you,  Charlotte  East,  that 
selves  at  school,  to  get  into  this  diity  mess?"  ask  >  the  sight  of  him  at  our  door  is  as  good  to  me  as  a 
Cross,  when  he  comes  in.  "Oh,  they  plays  a  bii  {  dose  of  physic.  Just  now,  round  he  comes, 
in  the  gutter,  a-coming  home,"  says  1,  "and  that  \  a-!ifting  of  the  latch,  and  me  a-turning  sick  the 
mucks  'em."  "We  plays  a  bit,  father,"  cries  j  minite  I  sees  him.  "Ready,  Mrs.  Cross?"  asks 
they,  when  they  hears  me,  a-winking  at  each  j  he,  in  his  short,  surly  way,  a-putting  offiis  brown 
other  to  think  how  we  does  their  father.'  j  wig  up.     "I'm  sorry  I  ain't,  Mr.  Abbott,  sir," 

Charlotte  shook  her  head.  'I  should  end  it  j  says  I;  "but  I'll  have  some  next  week  for  cer- 
all.'  tain."    "That  won't  do  for  me,"  says  he;  "I 

'End  it!  I  wish  we  could  end  it!  Them  girls  j  must  have  it  this.  If  you  can't  give  me  some 
it  a-going  to  slave  tlumselves  night  and  day  thi-  j  money,  I  shall  apply  to  your  husband.''  The 
week  and  nest.  But  it's  not  for  n.y  good:  i:'.,  fright  this  pufme  into  I'm  not  overg.t  jet,  Char- 
fortheir'n.  They  wan t^to  get  their  grand  silks  jlotte;  for  Cross,  he  doa't  know  but  what  the 
out  o'  pawn!  Nothing  but  outside  finery  goes  {  reut's  paid  up  regular.  '-I  know  what's  a-going 
down  witk  tham,  though  they've  not  got  a  inside* on,"   old   Abbott    begins    again,  "and  I  bar* 
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knowed  it  for  some  time.    You  women  in  this  j     Charlotte    looked    up    in   surprise.    She  was 
Honey    Fair,  you    pays   your   money  to    them    thinking  of  something  else,  or  her  answer, might 


Bankes's,  which  is  the  blight  o' the  place,  and 
then  you  can't  pay  me 
Bankes's  a  blight !' 

•That's  just  what  they  are,' remarked  Char- 
lotte. 


have  been  more  cautious,  for  she  was  one  of 
Only  fancy  his  calling  \  those  who  never  willingly  make  mischief. 

'I  do  not  keep  Caroline  out.  She  is  here  of  an 
evening  now  and  then — not  often.' 

Mrs.  Mason  laughed — a  low  derisive  laugh  of 


'For  shame,  Charlotte  East  1     When  one's  way  j  mockery      ,j  knowed  it  wa3  a  falsehood  when 


is  a  bit  eased  by  being  able  to  get  a  few  things  on 
trust,  you  must  put  in  your  word  again  it !    Some 


she  told  it  me!    There  she  goes  out,  night  after 
'  night,  night  after  night;  so  I  set  Mark  on  to  her, 


of  us  wouldn't  never  get  a  new  gownd  to  our  J  for  j  cou|dn,t  ^  .     neUher  find  ^  ^^ 

backs,  if  it  wasn't  for  Bankes'      Abbott's  gone  off 
to  other  houses,  collecting;  warning  me  as  he'd 


call  again  in  half  an  hour,  and  if  some  money 
warn't  ready  for  him  then,  he'd  go  straight  off  to 
Jacob,  to  his  shop  o'  work.  If  you  can  let  me 
have  one  week  for  him,  Charlotte — five  shillings 
— I'll  be  ever  grateful.' 

Charlotte  rose,  unlocked  a  drawer,  and  gave 
five  shillings  to  Mrs.  Cross,  thinking  in  her  own 
mind  that  the  kindest  course  would  be  for  the 
landlord  to  go  to  Cross,  as  he  threatened. 

Mrs.  Cross  took  the  money      Her  mind  so  far 


she  went  to.  Mark  was  in  a  passion — something 
had  put  him  out,  and  Carry  was  frighted,  for  he 
had  got  hold  of  her  arm  savage.  "I  am  at  Char- 
lotte East's  of  a  night,  Mark,"  she  said.  "I  shall 
take  no  harm  there." 

Charlotte  did  not  lift  her  eyes  from  her  work. 
Mrs.  Mason  stood  defiantly. 

'Now*  then  !  where  is  it  as  she  gets  to." 

'Why  do  you  apply  to  me  ?'  returned  Charlotte. 
'1  am  not  Caroline  Mason's  keeper.'  ^ 

'If  you  bain't  her  keeper,  you  be  her  adviser,' 


relieve'!,  she  could  indulge  in  a  little  gossip;  for  j  retorted  Mrs   Mason.     'And  that's  worse.' 
Mr.  Abbott's  half-hour  had  not  yet  expired.  (      'When  I  advise  Caroline  at  all,  I  advise  her  for 

'I  say,  Charlotte,  what  d'ye  think?     I'm  afraid  j  her  good.' 
Ben  Tvrrett  and  our  Mary  Ann  is  a-going  to  take  \      <My  eyes   is  opened  now.  if  they  was  blind 
up  together.'  (  afore,'  continued  .Mrs     Mason,  apostrophising  in 


'Indeed  !' exclaimed  Charlotte.    'That's  new. ' 

•Not  over  now.  They  have  been  a-talking  to- 
gether on  and  off,  but  I  never  thought  it  was  se- 
rious till  last  Sunday.  I  have  set  my  face  dead 
against  it.  He  have  got  a  nasty  temper  of  his 
own;  and  he  is  nothing  but  a  jobber  at  fifteen 
shillings  a  week,  and  his  profits  of  the  egg-tvhitts 
Our  Mary  Ann  might  do  better  nor  that.' 

'I  think  she  might,'  assented  Charlotte.  'And 
she  is  over  young  to  think  of  marrying.' 

'Young!' wrathfully  repeated  Mrs.  Cross.  '] 
should  think  she  is  young.  Girls  are  as  soft  as 
apes.  The  minute  a  chap  says  a  word  to  'em 
about  marrying,  they  be  all  agog  to  do  it,  whe 


no  gentle  terms  the  offending  Caroline.  'Who 
'ive  Carry  that  there  shaw!  ? — who  give  her  that 
there  fine  gownd  ? — who  give  her  that  there  gold 
brooch,  with  a  stone  in  it  of  a  colour  'twixt  red 
and  yaller,  and  a  naked  Cupid  in  white  a  flyingon 
't?  'A  nice  brooch  you've  got  there,  miss,' tars 
I  to  her.  'Yes,' says  she,  'they  call  'em  cameons ' 
And  where  did  you  get  it,  pray  r'-says  I.  'And 
that's  my  business,'  answers  she.  Nrxt  there 
was  a  neck  scarf,  green  and  lavender,  with  yaller 
iringe  at  its  two  ends  to  imitate  gold,  as  deep  as 
aiy  forefinger.  'You  be  running  up  a  tidy  score 
dt  Bankes's,  my  lady,' says  I.  'I  shan't  come  to 
you  to  pay  for  it,  if  I  be,'  says  she.    'No,' thinks 


ther  it's   fit,  or   whether  it's   unfit.     Our  Marj  )  I  to  myself,  'but  you  be  a  living  in  our  house,  and 


Ann  might  look  inches  over  Ben  Tywett's  head 
if  she  had  any  sense  in  her.    Hark  ye,  Charlotte  '■ 
When  you  see  her,  just  put  in  a  word  again  it 
maybe  it'll  turn  her.    Tell  her  you'd  not  have 
Tyrrett  at  a  gift.' 


you  may  bring  Mark  into  trouble  over  it,'  for  he's 
|  a  soft-hearted  gander  at  times.  So  down  I  goes 
I  <o  Bankes's  place  last  night.     'Just  turn  to  the 

<  lebtbook,  young  man,' says  I  to  the  gentleman 

<  iehind  the  counter — it  were  the  one  with  the  dart 


'And   that's   true,'   replied   Charlotte,  with  a  ( ;>air — 'and  tell  me  how  much  is  owed  by  Caroline 


laugh,  as  her  guest  departed. 


Mason.'     'Be  you  come   to  settle  it  ?' asked  he. 


A  few  minutes,  and  Charlotte  received  another  | 'May be  I  be,  and    maybe   I  bain't.'  says  I.    'I 


visitor.    This  was  the  wife  of  Mark  Mason — a 
tall,  bony  woman,  with  rough  black  hair  and  a  j 
loud  voice.     That  voice  and   Mark  did  not  get  j 
on  very  well  together.     She  put  her  hands  baak  j 
upon  hcT  hips,  and  used  it  now,  standing  before 
Charlotte  in  a  threatening  attitude. 


night?* 


want's  my  question  answered,  whether  or  no. 
Be  you  a  listening  to  me,  Charlotte  East?' 

Charlotte  lifted  her  eyes  from  her  woik. 

'Yes.' 

'He  lays  hold  of  a  big  book,'  continued  Mrs. 
Mason,  who  was  talking  her  face  crimson, 'a 


•What  do  you  do,  a-keeping  our  Carry  out  at    draws  his  finger  down  its  pages.    'Caroline  Ma- 


son— Caroline  Mason,' saya  he,  «I  don't  think  we 
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have  got  anything  against  her.  No;  it's  crossed 
off.  There  was  a  trifle  again  her,  but  she  paid  it 
last  week.'  Wei],  I  stood  a  staring  at  the  man, 
thinking  he  was  deceiving  of  me,  saying  she  had 
paid^    'When  did  she  pay  for  that  there  shawl  1 


child  might  lead  her  by  kindness,  but  she  rises  up 
to  harshness.     My  opinion    is,    that    she   never 
would  have  given  the  least  trouble  at  all,  had  you 
made  her  a  better  home.' 
This   bold   avowal   took  away   Mrs.   Mason's 


she  had  in  the  winter,  and  how  much  did  it  cost  ?'  j  breath. 

asks  I.  'Shawl?'  says  he.  'Caroline  Mason  j  «A  better  home!'  cried  she,  when  she  could 
hasn't  had  no  shawl  of  us.'  'Nor  a  gownd  at  :  speak.  -Abetter  home!  Fed  her  upon  French 
Easter— a  fancy  sort  of  thing,  with  stripes?"  1  |  rolls  and  lobster  salad  and  apricot  tarts,  and  give 
goes  on;  'nor  a  cameon  brooch  last  week  ?  nor  a  j  her  a  lady's  maid  to  hook  and  eye  her  gownds  for 
•carf  with  yaller  fringe?'  'Nothing  o' the  sort,'  her  behind  !  My  heart !  that  cobs  all.' 
says  he,  decisive.  'Caroline  Mason  hasn't  bought  j  'I  don't  speak  of  food,  and  that  sort  of  thing,' 
any  of  them  articles  from  us.  She  had  some  J  rejoined  Charlotte.  'Jf  you  had  treated  her  with 
bonnet  ribbun,  and  that  she  paid  for.'  Now  !  !rjnd  words,  instead  of  cross  ones,  she'd  have 
what  was  I  to  think."  concluded  Mrs.  Mason.  j  been  as  good  a  girl  as  ever  lived.  Instead  of 
Charlotte  did  not  know.  J  that,  you  have  made  your  home  unbearable,  and 

'I  comes  home  a-pondering,  and  at  the  corner  !  so  drove  her  out,  with  her  dangerous  good  looks, 
of  the  lane  I  catches  sight  of  a  certain  gentleman  i  to  be  told  of  them  by  the  first  idler  that  came 
a-loitering  about  in  the  shade.  The  truth  flashed  5  across  her;  and  that  seems  to  have  been  Anthony 
into  my  mind.  'He's  after  our  Caroline,'  I  says  j  Dare.  Go  home,  and  let  her  out  of  where  you 
to  myself;  'and  it's  him  that  has  given  her  the  have  locked  her;  do,  Helta  Mason.  Let  her  out 
things,  and  we  shall  just  have  her  a  world's  spec-  and  speak  kindly  to  her,  ar  d  treat  her  as  a  sister; 
tacle!'  I  accused  Eliza  Tyrrett  of  being  the  con- ':  and  you'll  undo  all  the  bad  yet.' 
tidant.  'It  isn't  me,'  says  she;  'it's  Charlotte!  'I  shan't  then  !' was  the  passionate  reply.  'I'll 
Eist.'  So  I  bottled  up  my  temper  till  now,  and  see  vou  and  her  hung  firsti  afore  i  speak  kind  to 
now  I've  come  to  learn  the  rights  on't.'  ;  herj  to  encourage  her  in  her  loose  wajs.' 

'I  cannot  tell  you  the  rights,'  replied  Charlotte.  >  Mrs.  Mason  flung  out  of  the  house  as  she  con- 
«I  do  not  know  them.  I  have  striven  to  give  Car-  j  0|uded,  giving  the  door  a  bmg,  which  only  had 
oline  some  good  advice  lately,  and  that  is  all  1  j  the  effect  of  sending  it  open  again.  Charlotte 
have  had  to  do  with  it.  Mrs.  Mason,  you  know  j  sighed  as  she  rose  lo  shut  it.  not  oniy  for  any 
that  1  should  never  advise  Caroline,  or  any  one  >  peril  that  Caroline  Mason  might  be  in,  hut  for  the 


|  general  blindness,  the  distorted  views  of  ritjirand 
wrong,  which  seemed  to  obtain  amidst  the  women 
;  of  Honey  Fair. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


THE    DARES    AT    tlOMB. 


A  profusion  of  zlass  and  plate  glittered  on 
the  dining  table  of  Mr.  D;ue  It  was  -ix  o'clock, 
ind  they   had  just  sat  down.     Mrs     Dare,  in  a 


else,  but  for  her  good.' 

Mrs.  Mason  would  have  acknowledged  this  in 
a  cooler  moment. 

'Why  did  that  Tyrrett  girl  laugh  at  me,  then  ?  j 
and  why  did  Carry  say  she  spent  her   evenings  | 
here?'    cried    she.     'The   gentleman   I  see  was 
young  Ahthony  Dare;  and  Carry  had  better  bury 
herself  alive,  than  be  drawed  aside  by  his  non- 
sense.' 

'Much  better,'  acquiesced  Charlotte.    'Where 
is  Caroline?' 

'Under  lock  and  key,'  said  Mrs.  Mason. 
,    'Under  lock  and  key  !'  echoed  Charlotte. 

r;  'Yes,  under  lock  and  key;  and  there  she  shall  i  (io-ht  gauze  dre^s  and  bloide  head-die*?,  a < t  at 
stop.  She  was  out  all  this  blessed  morning  with  \  the  table's  head.  There  was  a  large  family,  four 
Eliza  Tyrrett,  and  never  walked  herself  in  till  >  SOns  and  four  daughters;  and  all  weie  at  table; 
after  Mark  had  had  his  dinner  and  was  gone.  So  !  a|so  jyi iss  Eenyon,  the  governess.  Anthony  and 
then  I  began  upon  her.  My  temper  was  up,  and  Herbert  sat  on  either  siile  of  Mrs.  Dare;  A.!e- 
I  didn't  spare  her.  I  vowed  I'd  tell  Mark  what  I  i.(jde,and  Julia,  the  eldest  dnuahteis,  near  their 
had  seen  and  heard,  and  what  sort  of  a  wolf  sht  \  father;  the  four  other  children,  Cyril  and  George, 
allowed  to  make  her  presents  of  fine  clothes.  \  'Rosa  and  Minny.  were  between  them 
TVtth  that  she  turned  wild,  and  filing  up  to  h*j -\  Mr.  Dare  was  serving  the  sa'mmt  In  due 
lied^clbset  in  the  cock-loft,  and  1  followed  anu  !  course,  a  plate  of  it,  followed  by  the  sauce,  was 
locked  her  in.'  ;  carried  to  Anthony. 

'You  have  done  very  wrong,'  said  Charlotte,  j     'What's  this?    Melted  butter?    Whert'3  the 
.Jit  is  not  by  harshness  that  any  good  will  bo  done  j  iobstSr  sauce  ?' 

With  Caroline.     You  know  her    disposition;   a!    'There  is  no  lobster  sauce  to-day,'  said  Mil, 
12  - 
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Dare.  'We  sent  late,  and  the  lobsters  w"ere  gone. '/  Nothing,  however,  came  in.  Ann  was  sent  to 
There  was  a  scarce  supply.  Joseph,  take  the  }  inquire  the  cause  of  the  neglect.  The  cook  had 
anchovy  to  Mr.  Anthony.'  \  been  unable  to  get  a  veal  cutlet,  and  Master  Her- 

Mr.  Anthony  jerked  the  anchovy  sauce  off  the  Jberthad  said  if  she  ever  got  him  a  mutton  chop 
waiter,  dashed  some  into  the  butter  on  his  plate,  ;  again  he  should  throw  it  at  her  head.  Such  was 
and  jerked  the   bottle  back  again.     Not  with  a  j  the  message  brought  back. 

very  good  grace;  his  palate  was  a  dainty  one — J  'What  an  old  story-teller  she  must  be,  to  say 
indeed,  it  was  a  family  complaint.  ',  she  could  not  get  veal   cutlet!'  exclaimed  Her- 

'I'dnot  give  a  fig  for  salmon  unless  there's  lob-> bert-     'l  hate  mutton  and  lamb,  and  I  am  not  go- 
ster  sauce  with  it,'  he  cried.    'I  hope  you'll  not  \  inS  to  eat  either  one  or  the  other.' 
send  late  a^ain.'  /     'I  heard  the    butcher  say  this  morning  that  he. 

'It  was  the  cook's  fault,'  said  Mrs.  Dare.     <She;hadno  veal>  Master  Herbert,'  interposed  Ann. 
did  not  fully  understand  my  orders.'  /'This  hot  weather  they  don't  kill  much  meat.' 

'Deaf  old  creature  !'  exclaimed  Anthony.  ',     '  Why  have  y°u  taken  this  dislike  to  la<nb,  Her- 

'Anthony,  here's  some  cucumber,'  said  Julia, ; bert?'  asked  Mr-  Dare.    'You  have  eaten  it  all 
looking  down  the  table  at  her  brother.     'Ann,'tne  season.' 
take  the  cucumber  to  Mr.  Anthony.'  \     'That's  just  it,'  answered  Herbert.    'I  have 

'You  know  I  never  eat  cucumber  with  salmon,'  \ eaten  so  much  of  5t  that  l  am  sick  of  *•' 
grumbled  Anthony  in  reply.     And  it  was  not  gra-  >,     <Never    mlnd>     Herbert,'    said    his    mother, 
ciously  spoken,  for  the  offer  had  been  dictated  by  £ 'There  s   a   cherry  tart  coming  and  a  delicious 
(rood  nature  '  ^emon  pudding.    I  don't  think  you  can  be  so  very 

A  pause   ensued.     They  were  busy  over  their  /hungry;  you  had  two  good  servings  of  salmon.' 
plates.     It  was  at  length  broken  by  Mrs.  Dare.     ',     Herbert  was  not  in  a  genial  humour.    All  the 
'Herbert,  are  you  getting  more  reconciled  to  { Dares  had  been   hlamably    pampered,   and   of 
ffi  e-work  >'  ''■  course  **  °ore  ^s  fruits.     He  sat  drumming  with 

°  'No-and  never  shall  be,'  returned  Herbert.  \h[s  silver  fork  uPon  the  table'  condescending  to 
'From  ten  till  five  is  an  awful  clog  upon  one's  \Xv?  a  litt!e  asParaSU3>  and  a  great  deal  of  both  the 
time;  it's  as  bad  as  school.'  'Pie  and  Puddir>S-     Cheese-  salad-  and  dessert fol- 

,»     t-v       114        c        t.-       i  flowed,  all  of  which  Herbert  partook  of  plenti- 

Mr.  Dare  looked  up  from  his  salmon.  >  '  ,  ,     ,         v         ., ,         ,  . 

<fully.  Still  he  thought  he  was  terribly  used,  in 
'You  might  have  been  put  to  a  profession  that  iQt  hav|ng  d;fferent  meat  specially  provided  for 
would  occupy  avast  deal  more  time,  Herbert.  him  ;  and  he  cou]d  not  reC0ver  his  good  humour. 
Whit  calls  have  you  upon  your  time,  pray,  that  ,  tel,  you  the  Dares  had  been  most  perniciously 
it  is  so  valuable?  Will  you  take  some  morejindulged_  The  house  was  one  of  luxury  and  pro- 
"sn  ■  I  fusion,   and   every    little  whim   and  fancy  had 

'Well,  I  don't  know — I  think  I  will.  It  is  good  J  been  studied.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  schools  a 
to-day — very  good  with  the   cucumber  that  An- 'child  can  be  reared  in. 

thony  runs  down.'  _  \     The   three  younger  daughters  and  the  gover- 

Ann  whipped  up  his  plate  and  took  it  round  to  ;  ness  withdrew,  after  drinking  each  a  glass  of 
Mr.  Dare.  ;;wine.    Cyril  and  George  went  off  likewise,  to 

'Anthony,'  said  that  gentleman,  as  he  filled  it,  \  their  lessons  or  to  play.  It  was  their  own  affair, 
'where  were  you  this  afternoon?  You  were/  and  Mr.  Dare  made  it  no  concern  of  his.  Pres- 
away  from  the  office  entirely  after  two  o'clock.' gently  Mrs.  Dare  and  Adelaide  rose. 

'Out  with  Hawkesley,'  shortly  replied  An-/  'Hawkesley's  coming  in  this  evening,'  called 
thony.  /out  Anthony,  as  they  were  going  through  the 

'Yes;  it   is   all  very  well  to   say,  'Out  with /door. 
Hawkesley,'  but  the   offiee   suffers.     I  wish  you  \     Adelaide  turned.     'What   did    you  say,  An- 
young  men  were  not  quite  so  fond  of  taking  yourJ  thony  ?' 

pleasure.'  i     'Lord  Hawkesley's  coming.     At  least  he  said 

'More  fish,  *ir?' asked  Joseph  of  Anthony.         /%o:  it. .it  he   would   look  in   for  an  hour.    But 

'Not  if  I  know  it.'  /there's  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  him.' 

The  second    course   came   in.     A  quarter  of ')     'We   must   be    in     the    large    drawing-room, 

lamb,  asparagus,  and  other  vegetables,     Herbert ;  mamma,    this   evening,?   said  Adelaide,   as  they 

looked  cross.     He  had  recently  taken  a  dislike  to  grossed  the  hall.     Miss  Benyon  and  the  children 

lamb,  or  fancied  that  he  had.  ^can  take  tea  in  the  school-room.' 

'Of  course  there's  something  coming  for  me !'/     'Yes,'  assented  Mrs.  Dare.     'It  is  bad  style  to 
he  said.  )  have  one's  drawing-room  encumbered  with  chil- 

'Oh,  of  course,' said  Mrs.  Dare.  'Cook  knows  /dren,  and  Lord  Hawkesley  understands  all  that, 
you  don't  like  lamb.'  '.Let  them  be  in  the  school-room.' 
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'Julia  also?'  ^seat,  and  bolted  out  at  the  dining-room  window, 

Mrs.  Dare  shrugged  her  shoulders.  'If  you  ;  which  opened  on  the  ground.  He  ran  into  the 
can  persuade  her  into  it.  I  don't  think  Julia  will '  hall  for  his  hat,  and  then,  speeding  across  the 
consent  to  take  her  tea  in  the  school-room.  Why;  lawn,  went  into  the  high  road.  Anthony  re- 
should  she?'  :  mained  with  his  father;  and  Anthony  was  pluck- 
Adelaide  vouchsafed  no  reply.  Dutiful  chil-;  ing  up  courage  to  speak  upon  a  subject  that  was 
dren  they  were  not— affectionate  children  they '  causing  him  some  perplexity.  He  plunged  into 
were  not — they  had  not  been  reared  to  be  so. ', it  at  once. 

Mrs.  Dare  was  of  the  world,  worldly:  very  much  '  'Father,  I  am  in  a  mess.  I  have  managed  to 
so;  and  that  leaves  but  a  scant  portion  of  time  ;  outrun  the  constable.' 

upon  the  hands.  She  had  taken  no  pains  to  train  '  Mr.  Dare  was  at  that  moment  holding  his  gla3S 
her  children :  she  had  given  them  very  little  love.  \  of  wine  between  his  eye  and  the  light.  The  words 
This  little  conversation  had  taken  place  in  the '  quite  scared  him.  He  set  his  glass  down,  and 
hall.     Mrs.   Dare   went    up-stairs  to    the  large  J  looked  at  Anthony. 

drawing-room,  a  really  handsome  room.  She  /  'How's  that?  How  have  you  managed  that?' 
rang  the  bell  and  gave  sundry  orders,  the  moving  J  'I  don't  know  how  it  has  come  about,'  was  An- 
motive  to  all  of  which  was  the  doubtful  visit  of/thony's  answer.  'It  is  so,  sir;  and  you  must  be 
Viscount  Hawkesley — ices  from  the  pastrycook 's ,  i  so  good  as  to  help  me  out  of  it. ' 
a  tray  of  refreshments,  the  best  china,  the  best/  'Your  allowance  is  sufficient — amply  so.  Do 
silver.  Then  Mrs.  Dare  lay  back  in  her  chair 'you  forget  that  1  set  you  clear  of  debt  at  the  be- 
for  her  after-dinner  nap — an  indulgence  she  much  J  ginning  of  the  year  ?  What  money  do  you  want  ?' 
favoured.  /     Anthony  Dare  began  pulling  the  fringe  out  of 

Adelaide   Dare   entered  the  smaller  drawing- 'his  dessert  napkin,  to  the  great  detriment  of  its 
room,  an  apartment  more  commonly  used,  and  /damask  middle.    'Two  hundred  pounds,  sir.' 
opening  from  the  hall.     Julia  was  reading  a  book       >Two  hundred  ds!,   echoed  Mr-  D 

i a  i i_4    :_  .r *i —    i:u«A».T        tmi:~„    T?m-.*Tnn  ?  *  * 


a 


just  brought  in  from  the  library.    Miss  Benyon  |dark  espression  shadi      his  handsome  face>    <Do 

was  softly  playing,  and  the  two  httle.ones  were  5  want  tQ  ^  Anth        ?     Look  at 

quarrelling.     Miss  Benyon  turned  round  from  the  ;  expengeg  ,  ^  &t  ^  claims  me  ,  {        ^ 

piano  when  Adelaide  entered  j  allowance  is  liberal   and  ht  to  k 

'You  must  make  tea  in  the  school-room  this;     ....    ..  , 

evening,  Miss  Benyon,  for  the  children.    Julia,  .    .,    '        ,  ,  ...      ,.    ..        (T        ,,      .  , 

,                ,         ,  Anthony  sat  biting  his  lip.    'I  would  not  have 

you  are  to  take  yours  there.  ..   ,                 .     .„  T        . ,  ,         ,    .      ,  .     , 

'   ,  ,.    ,     ,     .   '    .       ,      ,       ,„.,                  .,  applied  to  you,  sir,  if  I  could  have  helped  it;  but 

Julia  looked  off  her  book.    'Who  says  so :'  Trr     ,  .        .  .                         ,         ,  c    , 

J  1  am  driven  into  a  corner,  and  must  find  money. 

'Mamma.     Lord  Hawkesley  s  coming,  and  we  j  afld  Hawkesley  drew  some  buis  together-     He 

eannot  have  the  drawing-room  encumbered.  j  has  taken  up  twQ)  and  j , 

'lam  not  going  to  keep  out  of  the  drawing- 1     ,Then  you  and  Hawkesley  were  a  couple  of 

room  for  Lord    Hawkesley,    returned  Julia,  a  r    ,    ^  .,.,  t  1     ■  *  *  j 

j,  ,       fools  for  your  pains,    mtemperately  interrupted 

quiet  girl  in  appearance  and  manner.     'Who  is   ,,     „  ,„,        ,  ,  , 

?      ,  °T      ,     ,*^    ,,,,,,.  .,,      Mr.  Dare.  'There  s  no  game  so  dangerous,  so  de- 

Lord  Hawkesley,  that  he  should  disarrange  thei       .  x  .  TT 

„    ,      ,  ,    rr,,       .  ,  elusive,  as  that  of  drawing  bills.     Have  I  not  told 

economy  of  the  house?    There's  so  much  cere-/  ,  .    ,  _.      .     ,  ,  .  , 

"  .       ,  ,     ,        .  .,        you  so,  over  and  over  again  ?  Simple  debt  may  be 

mony  and  parade  observed  when  he  comes,  that r\         '  _.  .,  °  ,,         ,  .         J 

J   ^      r    .    ^     „        ,     ,  ,  .    .,  .  ,  /staved  off  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year 

it  upsets  comfort.    Your  lordship  this,  and  your/  ,    .  ,  ...  t     ,.  „,,        . J 

,     ,,  .     .,    .         .  v    ,     i        ,•      A    iL     to  year;  but  bills  are  nasty  things.     When  I  was 

lordship  that;  and  papa  my-lording  him  to  the        J  T  ,-     j  r  ■ 

..        rr  ,      '    .,     '  r„    ,     .     .  1  a  young  man  I  lived  for  years  upon  promises  to 

skies.    I  don  t  like  it.    He  looks  down  upon  us — /  .    .  T  .     ,  it         , 

,  ,     ,  ,  ,    ,   'pay,  but  I  took  care  not  to  put  my  name  to  a 

I  know  he  does — although    he   condescends  to;f...  , 

make  a  sort  of  friend  of  Anthony.'  \     <Hawkegley_ ,» 

Adelaide  Dare's  dark    eyes  flashed    and  her i     ,Hawkesl  do  wbat         must 

cheeks  turned   crimson.     She  was  a  handsome  fc  Dare>drowningMsson.SToice|     ,He 

girl.     'Julia!  I  do  think  you  are  an  idiot !'  ',,  .    ,.     f  .,      .     .  ,. 

8  J  )has  got  his   fathers  long  rent-roll  to  turn  to. 

'Perhaps  I  am,'  composedly  returned  Julia,;  Recollect,  Anthony,  this  must  not  occur  again, 
who  was  of  a  careless,  easy  temper;  'but  I  am;it  }g  impossible  that  I  can  be  called  upon  periodi- 
not  going  to  be  kept  out  of  the  drawing-room  for,; cauy  for  these  sums.  Herbert  is  almost  a  man* 
jny  Lord  Hawkesley.  Let  me  go  on  with  my  :  and  Cyril  and  George  are  growing  up.  A  pretty 
book  in  peace,  Adelaide;  it  is  a  charming  one.'     |;  thing,  if  you  were  all  to  come  upon  me  in  this 

Meanwhile,  Herbert  Dare,  seeing  the  prospect ;  manner.  I  have  to  exert  my  wits,  as  it  is,  I  can 
of  no  more  wine  in  store — for  Mr.  Dare,  with  j  tell  you.  I'll  give  you  a  cheque  to-morrow;  and 
■wonderful  prudence,  told  Herbert  that  two> I  should  serve  you  right  if  I  were  to  put  you 
glasses  of  port  were  sufficient  for  him— left  his  .upon  half  allowance  until  I  am  repaid.' 
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Mr.  Dare   f;r.;j,ed  his  wine,  rang  for  the  ser-  ,      Away  vaulted  Herbert  to  get  the  fishing-rod. 

vant  to  clear  the  table-,  and  left  the  room      An- ;  Anthony  yawned,  stretched  himself,  and  walked 

thony  remained  star-db.g  against  the  side  of  the  j  out  just  as  the  twilight  was  fading.  He  was  going 

window,   half  in,    half  out,   buried    in    a   brown  j  out  to  keep  an  appointment. 

study,  when  Herbert  came  up,  leaping  over  the  j      Herbert  Dare  went  back  to  MarMiam's.    The 

grass.     H.rbert  was  nearly  as  tall  as  Anthony   j  man—  though,  indeed,  so  far  as  descent  went  he 

He  had  be,-  n  fir  some  lime  articled  to  his  father,  !  might  be  called  a  gentleman-  lived  a  little  way 

but  had  only  joined  the  office,  the  previous  Mid-  j  beyond  Mr.  Dare's.     The  cottage  was  situated  in 

summer.     He  looked  into  the  room,  and  saw  it  j  the  midst  of  a  large  garden,  in  which  Markham 

was  empty.  j  worked  late   and   early.     He  had   a  very,  very 

'  VVhe .  e's  the  governor?'  j  small  patrimony,  upon  which  he  lived  and  kept 

'Gone   somewhere.     Into   the    drawing-room,  <  his  mother.     He  was   bending  over  one  of  the 

perhaps,'  replied  Anthony.  J  beds  when  Herbert  returned.     'He  would  take 

'  What  a  nuisance  !'  ejaculated   Herbert.     'One  j  the  fishing-rod  then,  and  bring  the  money  over  at 

can't  talk  to  l\im  bef.Me.the  girls.  I  want  twenty-  j  nine  in  the  morning,  before  going  to  the  office, 

five  shillings  from  him.     Markham  has  got  the    Mr.    Dare    was    gone   out,   or   he   would  have 

primest  fishii  g  rod  to  sell,  and  I  must  have  it.'      j  brought  it  at  once,'  was  the   substance  of  the 

'Twenty-five  shillings  lor  a  fishing-rod!'  cried  <  vvords  in  which  Herbert  concluded  the  negotia- 

Anthony.  'tion. 

•And  cieap  at  the  price,' answered  Herbert.  Could  they  have  looked  behind  the  hedge  at 
'You  con';  ofi-.'ii  M:e  so  complete  a  thing  as  this.  !  that  moment,  Herbert  Dare  and  Markham,  they 
Mark  ha -.n  would  cot  part  with  it — it's  a  relic  'j  would  1  seen  two  young  gentlemen  suddenly 
,iU  better  d.jjs,  he  says— on  his  old  motht.  duck  down  under  its  shade,  creep  silently  along, 
iva.its  ;omc  comfort  or  other  £,-•<.  for  her,  which  j  heedless  of  the  ditch,  which,  however,  was  tol- 

he  car/ 1  afford.     The  case '  '  erably  dry  at  that  season,  make  a  sudden  bolt 

'You  have  half  a  dozen  hV     g-rods  already.'      i  aCross  the  road,  when  they  got  opposite  the  en- 

'Hak'a  dozen  rubbish  !         lat's  what  they  are,    trance  of  JVIr.  Dare's,  and  whisk  inside  its  gates. 

compaied  to  this  one.     It'   no  business  of  yours,  <  They  were  Cyril  and   George.     That  ihey  had 

Anthony.'  :  been  at  some  mischief,  a*id  were  striving  to  es- 

'Not  at  al!.     But  you'il  oblige  me,  Herbert,    cape  detection,  was  unmistakable.    Undercover 

by  not  bothering    the    governor  for  money  to-  ;  0f  the  garden  of  the  garden-wall,  as  they  had 

night.     I  have  been  asking  him  for  some,  and  it    previously  done  under  cover  of  the  road-hedge, 

has  put  him  out.'  crept  they;  sprung  into  the  house  by  the  dining- 

'Did  you  get  it?'  room  window,  tore  up  the  stairs,  and  took  refuge 

Anthony  nodded.  ;  in  the  drawing-room,  startlingly  arousing  Mrs. 

'Then  you'll  let  me  have  the  one-pound-five,  |  Dare  from  her  after-dinner  slumbers. 

Anthony.'''  ;      In  point  of  fact,  they  had  reckoned  upon  find- 

'I  can't,'  returned  Anthony.     'I  shall  have  a  j  jng  tne  room  unoccupied, 
cheque  to-morrow,  and  I  must  pay  it  away  whole. 
Tiwt  won't  clear  me".     But  I  didn't  dare  to  tell 

of  more.'  ■»»♦- 

'If  I  don't  get  that  fishing-rod  to-night,  Mark- 
ham may  sell  it  to  somebody  else,'  grumbled  Her- 
bert-  CHAPTER  XXXI. 

'Go   and   get  it,' replied  Anthony.     'Promise  )  growing  at  the  bat,. 

him    the    money  for    to-morrow*    you  are  not; 

obliged  to  give  it,  you  know.  The  governor  lias  ;  Aroused  thus  abruptly  ou.t  of  her  sleep,  cross 
just  said  that  he  lived  for  years  upon  promises  to  !  and  startled,  Mrs.  Dare  attacked  the  two  boys 
pay.'  ;  with  angry  words.     'I  will  know  what  you  have 

'Markham  wants  the  money  down.'  I  been  doing,' she  exclaimed,  rising  and  shaking 

'He'll  think  that  as  good  as  down  if  you  tell  j  out  the  flounces  of  her  dress.  'You  have  been 
him  he  shall  have  it  to-morrow.  Bring  the  fish- ;  at  some  mischief!  Why  do  you  come  violently 
ing-rod  away;  possession's  nine  /points  of  the 'in,  in  this  manner,  looking  as  frightened  as  hares?' 
law,  you  know.'  'Not  frightened,' replied  Cyril.     'We  are  only 

'.He'll  make  such   an  awful  row  afterwards,  if ;  hot.     We  had  a  run  for  it.' 
he  finds  he  does  not  get  the  money.'  >     *A  run  for  what?'  she  repeated.     'When  I  say 

'Let  him.     You  can  row  again.  It's  the  easiest;. I  will  know  a  thing,  I  mean  to  know  it.    I  ask 
thing  on  earth  to  stave  off  little  paltry  debts  like )  you  what  you  have  been  doing?' 
that.    People  get  tired  of  asking  for  them.'  <     'It's  nothing  very  dreadful,  that  you  need  put 
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yourself  out,'  replied  George.    'One  of  old  Mark-       Cyril  replied  by  a  rude  and  ugly  word.     After 
ham's  windows  has  come  to  grief.'  some  cogitation,  he  decided  upon  black  currant. 

'Then  that's  through  throwing  stones  again !'  'And  bring  me  up  some  apricot,' put  in  George, 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Dare.  'Now,  I  am  certain  of  it,  'And  we'll  have  some  gooseberry,'  called  out 
and  you  need  not  attempt  to  deny  it.  You  shall  Rosa.  'If  you  boys  have  jam,  we'll  have  some.' 
pay  for  it  out  of  your  own  pocket-money,  if  he  Nancy  disappeared.  Cyril  suddenly  threw  him- 
comes  here,  as  he  did  the  last  time.'  ;  self  back  on  the  sofa,  and  burst  into  another  ring- 

' Ah,  but  he  won't  come  here,' returned  Cyril,  ing  laugh,  'I  can't  help  it !'  he  exclaimed.  'I 
'He  did'nt  see  us.     Is  tea  not  ready?'  am  thinking  cf  the  old  woman's  fright,  and  their 

'You  can  go  in  the  school-room  and  see.     You   dismay  at  having  to  pay  the  damage.' 
are  to  take  it  there  this  evening.'  'Do  you  know  what  1  should  do  in  your  place, 

The  boys  tore  away  to  the  school-room.  Un-  Master  Cyril. ;'  said  Miss  Benyon.  'I  should  go 
like  Julia,  they  did  not  care  where  they  took  it,;  back  to  Markham,  and  tell  him  honourably  that' 
provided  they  got  it.  Miss  Benyon  was  pouring  I  caused  the  accident.  You  know  how  poor  they 
out  the  tea  as  they  entered.  They  threw  them-  are;  tbey  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it.' 
selves  on  a  sofa,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  Cyril  stared  at  I.Hss  Benyon.  'Where'd  be  the 
so  immoderate  and  long,  that  their  two  young   pull  of  that?'  asked  he. 

sisters  crowded  round  eagerly,  asking  to  hear  the       'The  'pull.'  Cyril,  would  be,  that  you  would  re- 
joke,  f  pair  a  wrong  done  to  sn  unoffending   neighbour, 

•It  was  the  primest  fun!'  cried  Cyril  when  he   and  mi§ht  S°  t0  sleeP  with  a  clear  conscience.' 
could  speak.     'We  have  just  smashed  one   of       The  last  suggestion  amused  Cyril I  amazi.  gly;  he 
Markham's  windows.     The  old  woman  was  at  it   and  consc.cnco  bad   not   a  great  deal  to  do  with 

.  ,.  .   T   .,  •  ,    ..        .         ,[t  >,„,,_.  each  other.     He  v.  as  politely  telling  Miss  Benyon 

in  a  nightcap,  and  I  think  the  sto'e  must  have  .  ,  ,  *       u       •  _, 

.,,.,,,.„,,  ,  u    v,    f  „,„„     that  those  notions  were  good  enough  tor  old  maids, 

touched  her  head.     Markham  and  Herbert  were  °  a 

,    , ,.  c  ,    .       ,,  j   .,  „    „„.„;when  Nancy   appeared  with  the  several  sorts  ot 

holding  a  confab  together,  and  they  never  saw !  J      ' '        .,    ,         ,  .      ,    .  ,     . 

„  ;  iam  demanded.      Cvril  drew  his  chair  to  the  ta- 

US  !  ■: J  J 

i  ble,  and  Nancy  went  down. 
'We  were  chucking  at  the  leathering-bats,    put  j      (Ring  the   bel])  Roga/  gaid  Cyri](  before  the 

in  George,  jealous  that  his  brother  should  have  ,  girl  could  we]1  haye  gQt  tQ  ^  kitchen.     j  can>t 

all  the  telling  to  himself  'and  the  stone '    ^     j  gee  one  aopt  from  another.  we  must  have  can. 

'It  is  leather-winged  bat,   Master  George;'  in- :  (jjes.> 
terrupted  the   governess.      '1  corrected  you  the  j      <Rjng  it  yourself,' retorted  Rosa, 
other  night.'  ■:      'George,  ring  the  bell,' commanded  Cyril. 

'What    does    it    matter?'    roughly    answered!      George  obeyed.     He  was  under  Cyril  in  the 
George.  'I  wish  you'd  not  put  me  out.  'A  leather-!  college  school,  and  accustomed  to  obey  him. 
ing-bat  dipped  down  nearly  right  upon  our  heads,  j      'You  might  have  told  Nancy  when  she  was 
and  we  both  heaved  at  him,  and  one  of  the  stones  j  here,'  remarked  Miss  Benyon  to  Cyril.     'It  would 
went  through  the  window,  nearly  taking,  as  Cyril  j  have  saved  her  a  journey.' 

says,  old  Mother  Markham's  head.      Won't  they!      'And  if  it  would  ?'  asked  Cyril.     'What  were 
be  in  a  temper  at  having  to  pay  for  it !     They  are  ',  servants'  legs  made  for,  but  to  be  used  :' 
as  poor  as  charity.'  ,';     Nancy  received  the  order  for  the  candles,  and 

'They'll  make  you  pay,' said  Rosa.  ',  brought  them  up.     It  was  to  be  hoped  her  legs 

'Will  they  ."retorted  Cyril.  'No  catch,  no  have! '',  were  made   to    be  used,  for  scarcely  had  Cyril 
I'll  give  them  leave  to  make  us  pay  when  they  :■  begun  to  enjoy  his  black  currant  jam,  when  they 
find  us  out.    Do  you  suppose  we  are  donkeys,  you  ;  were  heard  coming  up  the  stairs  again, 
girls?    We  dipped  down  under  the  hedge,  and  not;      'Master  Cyril,  Mr.   Markham   wants    to  sec 

a  soul  saw  us.     What's  for  tea  ?'  ;  you.' 

lT>       ,       ,  ,    . .      ,        ,.    ,,,  „                  '  Cyril  and  the  rest  exchanged  looks. 

'Bread  and  butter,' replied  the  governess.  '■  JL.,                T            .  ^         -, 

,_,.       ,,                     ,.'    .    iV1     .  T   ,    ,,  .         i  'Did  you  say  I  was  at  homer 

'Then  those  may  eat  it  that  like  !  I  shall  have                  .    , 

J  ',  'Yes,  sir.' 

some  iam.'  .■  ,_,,                                ...  .   „ 

J  ;  'Then  you  were   an   idiot  for  your  pains.     I 

Cyril  rang  the  bell  as  he  spoke.  Nancy,  the;can,t  come  down>  teU  him>    J  &m  ^  ^ 

maid,  who   waited  on  the  school-room,  came  in  {      Down  went  Han<jy  accordi     ,       And  back   h 

answer  to  it.    'Some  jam,' said  Cyril.      'And  be>  came  a°-ain. 

quick  over  it,'  ,     'He  says  he  must  see  you,  Master  Cyril.' 

'What  sort,  sir  ?'  inquired  Nancy.  I     '.Be  a  man,  Cyril,  and  face  it,'  whispered  Miss 

'Sort?  oh — let's  see:  damson.'  ■  Benyon  in  his  ear. 

'The  damson  jam  was  finished  last  week,  sir.  \     Cyril    jerked   his    head    rudely    away    from 
It  is  nearly  the  season  to  make  more.'  '  her. 
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There!    Nancy,  you  may  ' the  accident,  than  deny  it  by  a  lie.    What  sort 

of  a  man  do  you  expect  to  make  ?' 

'A  better  one  than  you,'  insolently  retorted 
Cyril. 

'Wait  an  instant,'  said  Mr.  Dare. 

He  proceeded  to  the  school-roo'm  to  inquire  of 
George.  That  young  gentleman  had  been  an  ad- 
miring hearer  of  tHe  colloquy  from  a  staircase- 
window.  He  tore  back  to  the  school-room  on 
the  approach  of  his  father;  hastily  deciding  that 
he  must  bear  out  Cyril  in  the  denial. 

'Now,  George,'  said  Mr.  Dare  sternly,  'did you 
and  Cyril  do  this,  or  did  you  not?' 

'Of  course  we  did  not,  papa,'  was  the  ready 
reply.  'We  have  not  been  near  Markham's. 
Brooks  must  be  a  fool.' 

Mr.  Dare  believed.  He  was  leaving  the  room 
when  Miss  Benyon  interposed. 

'Sir,  I  should  be  doing  wrong  to  allow  you  to 
be  deceived.     They  did  break  the  window.' 

The  address  caused  Mr.  Dare  to  pause. 

'How  do  you  know  it,  Miss  Benyon  ?' 

,tit  n      *    ii    *  *•  tu-    •      u     *>     Miss   Benyon  related  what  had  passed.    Mr. 

'Well,  of  all  strange  accusations,  this  is  about  J  t-.  .    '.  ,  r.. 

,,      ,  .  ,    t,      j  „    .,      .,,,   ,  .,        /Dare  cast  his  eyes    sternly  upon  his  youngest 

the  strangest,  uttered  Cyril.     'We  have  not  been  >  jo 

°     '  J  ,  'son. 

near  your    window;    we    are    up-stairs   at  our  J     ,T.  .  ,  ,,     -    ,   „  ,  n     , 

,  J  '  r  )     'It  is  you  who  are  the  fool,  George,  not  Brooks. 

ea'  \  A  lie  is  sure  to  get  found  out  in  the  end;  don't 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Dare  came  cut.     He  had  )  attempt  to  tell  another.' 

heard  the  altercation  in  the  house.  '/     Mr.  Dare  went  down. 

'What's    this?'    asked    he.      'Good    evening,'      'I  cannot  come   quite  to  the  bottom  of  this 

Markham.'  \  business,  Markham,'  said  he,  feeling  unwilling 

Markham  explained.  to  expose  his  sons  more  than  they  had  exposed 

'They  crouched  down  under  the  hedge  when   themselves.    'At  all  events,  you  shall  have  the 

they  had  done  the  mischief,'  he  continued,  'think-  j  window  put  in.     A  pane  of  glass  is  not  much  on 

ing,  no  doubt,  to  get  away  undetected.     But,  as ',  either  side.' 


'1  won't  go  down 
tell  Markham  so.' 

'He  has  sat  down  on  the  garden  bench,  sir,  out- 
side the  window,  to  wait,'  explained  Nancy. 
'He  says  if  you  won't  see  him,  he  shall  ask  for 
Mr.  Dire.' 

Cyril  appeared  to  be  in  for  it.  He  dashed  his 
bread  and  jam  on  the  table  and  clattered 
down. 

'Who's  wanting  me?'  called  out  he,  when  he 
got  outside.     'Oh,  is  it  you,  Markham?' 

'How  came  you  to  throw  a  stone  just  now,  and 
break  my  window,  Master  Dare  ?' 

The  words  threw  Cyril  into  the  greatest  appa- 
rent surprise. 

'I  throw  a  stone  and  break  your  window!' re- 
peated lis.     'I  don't  know  what  you  mean.' 

'Either  you  or  your  brother  threw  it;  you  were 
both  together.     It  entered  my  mother's  bed-room 
window,  and  went  within   an  inch  of  her  head. 
I'll  trouble  you  to  send  a  glazier  round  to  put  the  / 
pane  in.'  ] 


it  happened,  Brooks,  the  nurseryman,  was  in  his 
ground  behind  the  opposite  hedge,  and  he  saw  the 
whole.  He  says  they  were  throwing  at  the  bats. 
Now  I  should  be  sorry  to  get  them  punished,  Mr. 
Dare;  we  have  been  boys  ourselves;  but  if  young 
gentlemen  will  throw  stones,  they  must  pay  for 
any  damage  they  do.  I  have  requested  your 
son  to  send  a  glazier  round  in  the  morning.  I  am 
sorry  he  should  have  denied  the  fact.' 

Mr.  Dare  turned  to  Cyril. 

'If  you  did  it,  why  do  you  deny  it?' 

Cyril  hesitated  for  the  tenth  part  of  a  second. 
Which  would  be  the  best  policy?  To  give  in,  or 
to  hold  out  ?  He  chose  the  latter.  His  word  was 
as  good  as  that  confounded  Brooks's,  and  he'd 
brave  it  out. 

'We  didn't  do  it,'  he  angrily  said;  'we  have  not 
been  near  the  place  this  evening.  Brooks  must 
have  mistaken  others  for  us  in  the  dusk.' 

'They  did  do  it,  Mr.  Dare.  There's  no  mis- 
take about  it.  Brooks  had  been  watching  them, 
and  he  thinks  it  was  the  bigger  one  who  threw 
that  particular  stone.    If  I  had  set  a  house  on 


'It  is  a  good  deal  to  my  pocket,  Mr.  Dare.  But 
that's  all  I  ask.  And  you  know  my  character  too 
well  to  fear  I  would  make  a  doubtful  claim. 
Brooks  is  open  to  inquiry.' 

He  departed;  and  Mr.  Dare  touched  Cyril  on 
the  arm.    'Come  with  me.' 

He  took  him  into  the  room,  and  there  ensued 
an  angry  lecture.  Cyril  thought  George  had 
confessed,  and  stood  silent  before  his  father. 
'  What  asneak  he  must  have  been !'  thought  Cyril. 
'Won't  I  serve  him  out?' 

'If  you  have  acquired  the  habit  of  speaking 
falsely,  you  had,  better  relinquish  it,'  resumed 
Mr.  Dare.  'It  will  not  be  a  recommendation  in 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Ashley.' 

'I  am  not  going  to  Ashley's,'  burst  forth  Cyril',' 
for  the  mention  of  the  subject  was  sure  to  anger 
him.  Turn  manufacturer,  indeed!  I'd  ra- 
ther  ' 

'You'd  rather  be  a  gentleman  at  large,' inter- 
rupted Mr.  Dare.  'But,'  he  sarcastically  added, 
'gentlemen  require  something  to  live  upon.  Lis- 
ten, Cyril.    One  of  the  finest  openings  that  1 


fire,'  Markham  added  to  Cyril,  'I'd  rather  confess  i  know  of  in  this  city,  for  a  young  man,  is  in  Aib 
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ley's  manufactory.  You  may  despise  Mr.  Ashley 
for  a  manufacturer;  but  others  respect  him.  He 
was  reared  a  gentleman — he  is  regarded  as  one; 
he  is  wealthy,  and  his  business  is  large  and  flour- 
ishing. Suppose  you  could  drop  into  this,  after 
him? — succeed  to  this  fine  business,  its  sole  pro- 
prietor? I  can  tell  you  that  you  would  occupy  a 
better  position,  and  be  in  receipt  of  a  far  larger 
income,  than  either  Anthony  or  Herbert  will.' 

'But  there's  no  such  chance,  as  that,  forme,' 
debated  Cyril. 

'There  is  the  chance:  and  that's  why  you  are 
to  be  placed  there.  Henry,  from  his  infirmity, 
is  not  to  be  brought  up  to  business,  and  there  is 
no  other  son.  You  will  be  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Ashley,  with  a  view  of  succeeding,  as  a  son 
would,  first  of  all  to  a  partnership  with  him, 
eventually  to  the  whole.  Now  this  is  the  pros- 
pect before  you,  Cyril;  and,  prejudiced  though 
you  are,  you  must  see  that  it  is  a  fine  one.' 

'Well,'  acknowledged  Cyril,  'I'd  not  object  to 
drop  into  a  good  thing  like  that.  Has  Mr.  Ash- 
ley proposed  it?' 

'No,  he  has  not  distinctly  proposed  it.  But  he  did 
admit >  when  your  apprenticeship  was  being  spoken 
of,  that  he  might  be  wanting  somebody  to  succeed 
him.  He  more  than  hinted  that  whoever  might 
be  chosen  to  succeed  him,  or  to  be  associated 
with  him;  must  be  rendered  fit  for  the  connection 
by  being  an  estimable  and  a  good  man;  one  held 
in  honour  by  his  fellow  citizens.  No  other  could 
be  linked  with  the  name  of  Ashley.  And  now 
sir,  what  do  you  think  he,  Mr.  Ashley,  would  say 
to  your  behaviour  to-night?' 

Cyril  looked  rather  shamefaced. 

'You  will  go  to  Mr.  Ashley's,  Cyril.  But  I  wish 
you  to  remember,  to  remember  always,  that  the 
contingent  advantages  will  depend  upon  yourseli 
and  your  conduct.  Become  a  good  man,  ana 
there's  little  doubt  they  will  be  yours;  turn  ou\ 
indifferently,  and  there's  not  the  slightest  chance 
for  you.' 

'I  shan't  succeed  to  any  of  Ashley's  money,  1 
suppose?'  complacently  questioned  Cyril,  who 
somewhat  ignored  the  conditions,  and  saw  him 
self  in  prospective  Mr.  Ashley's  successor. 

'It  is  impossible  to  say  what  you  may  succeed 
to,'  replied  Mr.  Dare,  in  so  significant  a  tone  at 
to  surprise  Cyril.  'Henry  Ashley's  1  should  im- 
agine to  be  a  doubtful  life;  should  anything  hap 
pen  to  him;  Mary  Ashley  will,  of  course,  inherit 
all.  And  he  will  be  a  fortunate  man  who  shah 
get  into  her  good  graces  and  marry  her.' 

It  was  a  broad  hint  to  a  boy  like  Cyril.  'She's 
such  a  proud  thing,  that  Mary  Ashley  !'  grumbled 
He. 

•She  is  a  very  sweet  child,'  was  the  warm  re- 


!  joinder  of  Mr.  Dare.    And  Cyril  went  up  stairs 
:  again  to  his  jam,  and  his  interrupted  tea. 
}      Meanwhile  the  evening  went  on,  and  the  draw- 
i  ing-room  was  waiting  for  the  Viscount  Hawkes- 
;ley.     Mrs.  Dare  and  Adelaide  were  waiting  for 
|  him — waiting  anxiously  in  elegant  attire.    Mr. 
;  Dare  did  not  seem  to  care  whether  he  came  or 
j  not;  and  Julia,  who  was  buried  in  an  easy  chair 
'  with  her  book,  would  have  preferred,  of  the  two, 
J  that  he  stayed  away.     Between  eight  and  nine  he 
j  came.    He  was  a  little  man;  young,  fair,  with 
i  light  eyes  end  sharp  features,  a  somewhat  cynical 
J  expression  habitually  on  his  lips.    Helstonleigh, 
1  in  its  gossip,  conjectured  that  he  must  be  making 
young  Anthony  Dare  useful  to  him  in  some  way 
or  other,  or  he  would  not  have  condescended  to 
the   intimacy.     For  Lord   Hawkesley,   a   proud 
man  by  nature,  had  been  reared  in  all  the  preju- 
diced exclusiveness  of  an  earl's  son  and  heir;  and 
that  exclusiv'sness  was  greater  in  those  days  than 
it  is  in  these.     This  was  the  third  evening  visit 
he  had  paid  to  Mrs.  Dare.    Had  the  good  looks 
of  Adelaide  any  attraction?    She  was  beginning 
to   think   so,   and    to   weave    visions    upon  the 
strengtn  of  it.     Entrenched,  as  the  Dares  were, 
in  their  folly  and  their  assumption,  Adelaide  was 
olind  to  the  wide  social  gulf  that  lay  between 
herself  and  Viscount  Hawkesley. 

She  sat  down  at  the  piano  at  his  request,  and 
sang — an  Italian  song.  She  had  a  good  voice, 
and  her  singing  was  better  than  her  Italian  ac- 
cent. Lord  Hawkesley  stood  by  her  and  looked 
uver  the  music. 

'I  like  your  style  of  singing  very  much,'  he  re- 
marked to  her  at  the  song's  close.  'You  must 
have  learnt  of  a  good  master.' 

'Comme  (a,'  carelessly  rejoined  Adelaide.     As 
is  the  case  with  many  more  young  ladies  who 
possess  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  French, 
,he  deemed  it  the  perfection  of  good  taste  to  dis- 
play as  much  as  she  did  know.    'I  had  the  best 
professor  that  Helstonleigh  can  boast;  but  what 
are   Helstonleigh  professors  compared  to  those 
obtainable  in  London  ?    We  cannot  expect  first- 
rate  talent  here.' 
'Do  you  like  London  ■'  asked  Lord  Hawkesley. 
'I  was  never  there,'  replied   Adelaide,  feeling 
the  coniession,   when  made  to  Lord  Hawkesley, 
to  be  nothing  but  humiliation. 
'Indeed  !     You  would  enjoy  a  London  season.' 
'Oh,  so  much!    I  know  nothing  of  the  London 
season,  except  from  books.      A  contrast  to  your 
loruship,  you  will  say,'  she   added,  with  a  laugb. 
'You  must  be  almost  tired  of  it,  dmllusionne.' 

'What's  that  in  English:' inquirtd  Lord  Hawkes- 
ley, whose  French  studies,  so  far  as  they  had  ex- 
tended, had  been  utterly  thrown  away  upon  him. 
Labouring  under  the  deficiency,  he  had  to  make 
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the  best  of  it,  and  he  did  it  with  a  boast.  'Used 
up,  I  suppose  you  mean  ?' 

Adelaide  coloured  excessively.  She  wondered 
if  he  was  laughing  at  her;  and  made  a  mental 
vow  never  to  speak  Freneh  to  a  lord  again. 

•Will  you  deem  me  exacting,  Miss  Dare,  if  I 
trespass  upon  you  for  another  song:' 

Adelaide  did  not  deem  him  exacting  in  the 
least.  She  was  ready  to  sing  as  long  as  he 
pleased. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

CHARLOTTE    EAST'S    PRESENT. 

Towards  dusk,  that  same  evening,  Charlotte 
East  went  over  to  Mrs.  BuffiVs  for  some  butter. 
After  she  was  served,  Mrs.  Buffle — who  was  a 
little  shrimp  of  a  woman,  with  a*  red  nose — 
crossed  her  arms  upon  the  counter,  and  bent  her 
face  towards  Charlotte's.  'Have  you  heered  the 
news?'  asked  she.  'Mary  Ann  Cross  is  a  going 
to  make  a  malch  of  it  with  Ben  Tyrrett.' 

'Is  she  ?'  said  Charlotte.  'They  had  better 
wait  a  few  years,  both  of  them,  until  they  shall 
have  put  by  something.' 

'They  be  neither  of  them  of  the  putting-by 
sort,'  returned  Mrs.  Bufile.  'Them  Crosses  is  the 
worst  girls  to  spend  in  all  the  Fair;  unless  its 
Carry  Mason;  She  don't  spare  her  back,  she 
don't.     The  wonder  is,  how  she  gets  it. ' 

'Young  girls  will  dress,'  observed  Charlotte, 
carelessly. 

Mrs.  Buffle  laughed.  'You  speak  as  if  you  were 
an  old  one.' 

'I  feel  like  one  sometimes,  Mrs.  Buffle.  Wher 
children  are  left,  as  I  and  Robert  were,  with  i. 
baby  brother  to  bring  up,  aDd  hardly  any  meant 
to  do  it,  it  helps  them  to  steadiness.     Tom ' 

Eliza  Tyrrett  burst  in  at  the  door,  with  a  jerk 
that  made  its  inside  bell  twang  and  tinkle.  'Haif- 
a-pound o'  dips,  Ionic  tens,  Dame  Buffle,  and  bt 
quick  about  it,'  was  her  order.  'There's  such  & 
flare-up,  in  at  Mason's.' 

'A  flare-up !'  repeated  Mrs.  Buffle,  who  wai- 
always  ripe  and  ready  for  a  dish  of  scandal. 
whether  it  touched  on  domestic  differences,  or  oij 
young  girls'  improvidence  in  the  shape  of  dress 
'Is  Mason  and  her  having  a  noise?' 

'It's  not  him  and  her.  It's  about  Carry.  Hetty 
Mason  locked  Carry  up  this  afternoon,  and  Ma- 
son he  never  came  home  at  all  to  tea;  he  wen' 
and  had  some  beer  instead,  and  a  turn  atskitt 'c. 
and  she  wouldn't  let  Cany  out.  He  came  in  jusl 
now,  and  his  wife  told  him  a  whole  heap  abou1. 
Carry,  and  Mason  went  up  to  the  cock-loft  and  un- 
did the  door,  and  threatened  to  kick  Carry  down. 
They  be  having  it  out  in  the  kitchen,  all  the  three.' 


J     'What    has    Carry  doner'  asked    eager    Mrs. 
\  Buffle. 

',     'Perhaps  Charlotte   East  can  tell,'  said  Eliza 
;  Tyrrett,  slyly.      'She  has  been  thick  with  Carry 
lately.    I  am  not  a-going  to  spoil  sport/ 

Charlotte  took  up  her  butter,  and  bending  a  se- 
;  vere  look  of  caution  on  the  Tyrrett  girl,  left  the 
shop.  Anthony  Dare's  reputation  was  not  one  of 
I  lustre,  and  the  bare  fact  of  Caroline  Mason's  al- 
lowing herself  to  walk  with  him,  would  have 
;  damaged  her  in  the  eyes  of  Honey  Fair.  As  well' 
J  keep  it,  if  possible,  from  Mrs.  Buffle,  and  other 
•  gossips.    - 

;     As  Charlotte  crossed  to  her  own  door,  she.  be- 
Jcame  conscious  thST some  one  was  flying  towards, 
;her  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening:  a  woman,  with  a 
;  fleet  foot  and  panting  breath.      Charlotte  caught 
l hold  of  her.     'Caroline,  where  are  you  going ?' 
|     'Let  me  alone,'  Charlotte  East' — and  Caroline's 
|  nostrils  were  working,  her  eyes  flashing.   'I  have 
1  left  their  house  for  ever,  and  I  am  going  to  one 
|  who  who  will  give  me  a  belter.' 
j      Charlotte  held  her  tight.     'You  must  not  go, 
|  Caroline.' 

i     'I  will,'  she  defiantly  answered.    'I  have  chose , 
j  my  lot  this  night  for  better  and  for  worse.    Will 
I  stay  to  be  taunted  without  a  cause?    To  be  told* 
I  am  what  I  am  not?     No!    If  anything  should 
happen  to  me,  let  'em  reproach  themselves,  for 
they  have  drove  me  on  to  it.' 

Charlotte  put  her  plate  of  butter  down  in  the 
!  dusty  road.  It  impeded  her  h'ands,  and  she 
wanted  all  their  strength  for  the  wild  girl.  'Caro- 
ine,'  she  urged,  'this  is  the  turning-point  inyour 
ufe.  A  step  forward,  and  you  may  have  passed 
it  beyond  recall;  a  step  backwards,  and  you  may 
je  saved  for  ever.  Come  home  with  me.' 

Caroline,  in  her  madness — it  was'  little  else— 

turned  her  ghastly  face  upon  Charlotte.    'You 

shan't  stop  me,  Charlotte  East!    You  go  your 

way,  and  I'll  go  mine.     Shall  Mark  and  she  go 

>n   at  me   without  a   cause,  cai.ing    me   false 

names?' 

'Come  home  with  me,  Caroline.      You  shall 

J  aop  with   me   to-nigbt;  you  shan't  go  back  to 

]  tfetta.     My  bed's  not  large,  but  it  wilJ  hold  us.* 

S      'I  won't,  I  won't!'  she  uttered,  struggling  to  be 

]  free. 

'Only  for  a  minute,' implored  Charlotte.  'Come- 
in  for  a  minute  until  you  are  calm.  You  are  mad. 
]ust  now.'  •  jj 

'I  am  drove  to  it.    There!'  *j 

With  a  jerk  she  wrenched  herself  from  Char- 
lotte's grasp,  passion  giving  her  fierce  strengjtei 
and  she  flew  onwards  and  was  lost  in  the  dusky 
night.  Charlotte  East  picked  up  her  butter;' hemI 
ran  home.  Her  brothers  were  there.  'Torn, 
said  she, 'put  this  in  the  cupboard  for  me;' aid 
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out  she  went  again.    At  the  end  of  Honey  Fair,  a  t  Anthony  Dare,  familiarly  on  that  of  Charlotte. 


road   lay  each  way.     Which  should  she  take 
Which  had  Caroline  taken .' 

She  chose  the  one  to  the  right — it  was  the  most 
retired — and  went  groping  about  it  for  twenty 
minutes.  As  it  happened,  as  such  things  do  gen- 
erally happen,  Caroline  had  taken  the  other. 

In  a  sheltered  part  of  that,  which  lay  back, 
away  from  the  glare  of  gas-lamps,  Caroline  had 
faken  refuge.  She  had  expected  somebody  would 
be  there  to  meet  her;  but  she  found  herself  mis- 
taken. Down  she  sat  on  a  stone,  and  her  wild 
passion  began  to  cool. 

Nearly  half  an  hour  afterwards,  Charlotte 
found  her  there.  Caroline  was  talking  to  An- 
thony Dare,  who  had  just  come  up.  Charlotte 
grasped  hold  of  Caroline. 

'You  must  come  with  me,  Caroline.  j 


j  The  latter  uttered  a  joyful  cry. 

i  'There's  Mr.  Ashley !  Loose  her,  sir,  or  I'll 
call  to  him.' 

j  To  hare  Mr.  Ashley  'called'  on  the  point 
would  not  be  altogether  agreeable  to  the  feelings 
of  young  Anthony.  'You  fool!'  he  exclaimed  to 
Charlotte  East,  'what  harm  do  you  suppose  I 
meant,  or  thought  of?  You  must  be  a  very 
strange  person  yourself,  to  get  such  a  thing  into 
your  imagination.     Good-night,  Caroline.' 

And,  turning  on  his  heel  haughtily,  Anthony 
Dare  stalked  off  in  the  direction  of  Helstonleigh. 
Mr.  Ashley  passed  on,  having  noticed  nothing, 
and  Charlotte  East  wound  her  arm  round  the  sob- 
bing girl,  subsdued  now,  and  led  her  home. 

Anthony  went  straight  to  Pomeranian  Knoll.  He 
threw  himself  on  a  sofa  in  a  very  ill  humour. 


'Who  on  earth  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  J  Lorii  Hawkesley  was  occupied  with  Adelaide  and 
intruding  here  ?'  demanded  Anthony  Dare,  turn-  \  ner  singing,  and  paid  little  attention  to  him. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  they  left  together, 
Anthony  going  out  with  the  Viscount,  and  link- 
ing his  arm  within  his  lordship's,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  Star  Hotel,  Lord  Hawkes- 
ley's  usual  quarters  when  in  Helstonleigh. 

'I  have  got  two  hundred  out  of  the  governor,' 
began  Anthony  in  a  confidential  tone.     'I  shall 
j  have  the  cheque  to-morrow.' 
\     'What's  two  hundred,  Dare  ?'  slightingly  spoke 


ing  round  with  a  fierce  stare  on  Charlotte. 

'I  am  Charlotte  East,  sir,  if  it  is  any  matter  to 
you  to  know  my  name,  and  I  am  a  friend  of  Car- 
oline Mason's.  I  am  come  here  to  take  her  out 
of  harm's  way.' 

'There's  nothing  to  harm  her  here,'  haughtily 
answered  young  Anthony.  'Mind  your  own  busi- 
ness.' 

'I  am  afraid  there  is  one  thing  to  harm  her,  sir, , 

™a  ♦»,„♦■-  „„.,  i      a  k         nt,     i  «*     iv  ,.( his  lordship.    'It's  nothing, 

and  that  s  you,  said  brave  Charlotte.  'You  can  t  \     ._  \  & 

come  among  us  people  at  Honey  Fair  for  any 

good.    Folks  bent  on  good  errands  don't  need  to 

wait  till  dark,  before  they  pay  their  visits.     You 

had  better  give  up  prowling  about  this  place,  Mr. 

Anthony  Dare.    Stay  with  your  own  equals,  sir;  ]     ^ 

with  them  that  '11  be  a  match  for  you 


It  was  of  no  use  tryinsr  for  more  to-night.  The 
two  hundred  will  stop  present  worry,  Hawkes- 
ley; the  future  must  be  provided  for  when  it 
comes.'    And  they  walked  on  with  a  quicker 


Mrs.  Dare  had  looked  at  her  watch  as  they  de- 
parted.    It  was  half-past  eleven.    She  said  she 


'The  woman  must  be  deranged!    uttered  An-  iv  ,  x,  .  , .  ,.  ,         .„    .    ■     .  „, 

..  -.....,  ■  „         j  supposed  they  might  as  well  be  going  to  bed,  and 

thony,  going  into  a  terrible  passion.     'How  dare  <      rr  -  ■    --- 

you  presume  to  say  such  things  to  me  ?' 
'How  dare  you,  sir,  set  yourself  out  to  work 


ill?'  retorted  Charlotte.  'Come  along,  Caroline,' 
she  added  to  the  girl,  who  was  now  crying  bit- 
terly. 'As  for  you,  sir,  if  you  mean  no  harm,  as 
you  say,  and  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  con- 
descend to  visit  Honey  Fair,  please  to  pay  your 
visits  in  the  bright  light  of  day. 

No  very  pleasant  word  broke  from  Anthony 
Dare.  He  would  have  liked  to  exterminate 
Charlotte.  'Caroline,'  foamed  he,  'order  this 
woman  away.  If  I  could  see  a  policeman,  I'd 
give  her  in  charge.' 

'Sir,  if  you  dare  attempt  to  detain  her.1'11  appeal 
tp  the  first  passer-by.  I'll  tell  them  to  look  at 
the  great  and  grand  Mr.  Anthony  Dare,  and  to 
ask  him  what  he  wants  here,  night  after  night.' 

Even  as  Charlotte  spoke,  footsteps  were  heard, 
and  two  gentlemen ,  talking  together,  advanced 


Mr.  Dare  roused  himself.  For  the  last  half-hour 
he  had  been  half  asleep;  quite  asleep  he  did  not 
choose  to  fall,  in  the  young  nobleman's  presence. 
A  Viscount,  to  Lawyer  Dare,  was  a  Viscount. 
'Where's  Herbert?'  asked  he,  stretching  himself. 
Master  Herbert,  Joseph  answered,  had  had  sup- 
per served  (not  being  able  to  overget  the  short 
commons  at  dinner),  and  had  gone  to  bed.  The 
rest,  save  Adelaide,  had  gone  before,  free  from 
want,  from  care,  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  The  young  Halliburtons,  their  cousins  once 
removed,  had  knelt  and  thanked  God  for  the 
day's  good,  even  though  that  day  to  them  had 
been  what  all  their  days  were  now,  one  of  pov- 
erty and  privation.  Not  so  the  Dares.  As' chil- 
dren, for  they  were  not  in  a  heathen  land,  they 
had  been  taught  to  say  their  prayers  at  night;  but 
as  they  grew  older,  the  custom  was  suffered  to 
fall  into  disuse.  The  family  attended  church  on 
Sundayi,  grandly  attired,  and  there  ended  the  re- 


The  voice  of  one  fell 
13 


familiarly  oa  the  ear  of ;  Hf ion. 


') 
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To  bed  and  to  sleep  went  they,  all  the  house-  Why  should  they  have  been  sent  to  you,  An- 
hold,  old  and  young— Joseph,  the  man-servant, '  thony  !' 

excepted.  Sleepy  Joseph  stretched  himself  in  I  Anthony's  cheek  wore  rather  a  conscious 
a  large  chair  to  await  the  return  of  Mr.  An-!  colour  just  then.  'How  should  I  know."  he  re- 
thony:  sleepy  Joseph  had  so  to  stretch  himself,  plied.  'They  must  have  been  directed  to  me  by 
most  nights.  Mr.  Anthony  might  come  in  in  an  i  mistake.  Take  the  rags  away,  Ann'—  spurning 
hour's  time,  or  Mr.  Anthony  might  not  come  in  !  them  with  his  foot — 'and  throw  them  in  thedust- 
until  it  was  nearly  time  to  commence  the  day's  J  bin.  Who  knows  what  infected  place  they  may 
duties  in  the  morning.  It  was  all  a  chance;  as  >  have  come  from?' 
poor  Joseph  knew  to  his  cost.  <     Mrs.  Dare  and  the  young  ladies  shrieked, out 

Nine  o'clock  was  the  breakfast  hour  at  Mr. ;  at  the  last  suggestion,  gathered  their  petticoats 
Dares,  and  the  family  were  in  general  pretty  j  about  them,  and  retired  as  far  as  the  limits  of 
punctual  at  it.  On  the  following  morning  they  j  thje  room  allowed.  Some  enemy  of  malicious  in- 
were  all  assembled  at  the  meal,  Anthony  rather/  tent  must  have  done  it,  they  became  convinced, 
red  about  the  eyes,  when  Ann,  the  housemaid,  j  Ann — no  more  liking  to  be  infected  with  measles, 
entered.  f  or  what  not,  than  they — seized  the  tongs,  gin- 

•Here's  a  parcel  for  you,  Mr.  Anthony.'  \  gerly  lifted  the  articles  inside  the  paper,  dragged 

She  held  in  her  arms  a  large  untidy  sort  of  i  the  lot  outside  the  door,  and  called  Joseph  to 
bundle,  done  round  with  string.  Anthony  turned  j  carry  them  to  the  receptacle  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
his  wondering  eyes  upon  it.  ;  Anthony. 

'That!    It  can't  be  for  me.'  j     Charlotte  East  had  thought  she  would  not  do 

'A  boy  brought  it,  and  said  it  was  for  you,  sir,'  j  her  ^ork  bY  halves, 
returned   Ann,  letting  the  cumbersome    parcel  \ 
fall  on  a  chair.  'I  asked  if  there  was  any  answer,  \ 
and  he  said  there  was  not.' 

'It  must  be  from  your  tailor,  Anthony/  said  '' 
Mrs.  Dare.  ]  CHAPTER  XXXIlL 

Anthony's  consequence  was    offended  at  the  j'  IH£  FEAR  CR0WING  GREATER. 

suggestion.    'My  tailor  send  me  a  parcel  done  up  \ 

like  that!'   repeated  he.    'He  had  better!    He  j     We  must  leap  over  some  months.    A  story, 
would  get  no  more  of  my  custom.'  j  you  know,  cannot  stand  still,  any  more  than  we 

'What  an  extraordinary  direction?'  exclaimed  I  can- 
Julia,  who  had  got  up  and  drawn  near,  in  herj      Spring  had  come  round.    The  sofa  belonging 
curiosity:  "'Young  Mister  Antony  Dare!"   just  j  to  Mrs.  Reece's  parlour  was  in  Mrs.   Hallibur- 
iook  all  of  you.'  \  ton's>  ar>d  Janey  was  lying  on  it — her  blue  eyes 

Anthony  rose,  and  the  rest  followed,  except  J  briSnt>  her  cheeks  hectic,  her  fair  curls  falling  in 
Mr.  Dare,  who  was  busy  with  a  county  paper,  \  border.  Through  the  autumn,  through  the 
and  paid  no  attention.  A  happy  thought  darted  [  winter> itbad  appeared  that  Dobbs 'sprognostica- 
into  Minny's  mind.  'I  know !'  she  cried,  clap  tions  of  evil  for  Jane  were  not  to  be  borne  oul> 
ping  her  hands.  'Cyril  and  George  are  playing  for  she  had  overg°t  the  temporary  indications  of 
Anthony  a  trick,  like  the  one  they  played  Miss  lllness>  and  had  continued  well;  but,  with  the 
Benyon.'  '  early  spring  weather,   Jane  failed,   and  failed 

Anthony,  too  hastily  taking  up  the  view  thus  rapidly.  The  cough  came  back,  and  great  weak- 
suggested,  and  inwardly  vowing  a  not  agreeable  j  oess  grew  upon  her.  She  was  alwajs  wanting 
chastisement  to  the  two,  as  soon  as  they  should  j t0  be  at  rest;  and  would  lie  about  anjwher*. 
rush  into  breakfast  from  school,  took  out  hi-i  pen-  \  Spreading  a  cloak  on  the  floor,  with  a  pillow  for 
knife  and  severed  the  string.  The  paper  fell  J  her  head,  Janey  would  plant  herself  between  her 
apart,  and  the  contents  rolled  on  the  floor.  \  mamma  and  the  fire,  pulling  the  cloak  up  on  the 

What  on  earth  were  they  ?  What  did  they  \ side  near  the  door-  °ne  da?  Dobbs  came  in  and 
mean ?    A  woman's  gown,  tawdry  but  pretty;  a  t saw ner  tbere- 

shawl;  a  neck-scarf,  with  gold-coloured  frfnge-J  <My  heart  aliTe  !'  uttered  Dobbs,  when  she  had 
two  pairs  of  gloves,  the  fingers  worn  into  holes.  \  covered  h«>r  surprise;  'what  are  you  lyingdown 
a  bow  of  handsome  ribbon,  a  cameo  brooch,  fine^     re  *°rr' 

and  false;  and  one  or  two  more  such  articles,  not  j  'I  am  tired,'  replied  Janey;  'and  there's  no- 
new,  stood  disclosed.  The  party  around  gazed  '  where  else  to  lie.  If  I  put  three  chairs  together, 
in  sheer  amazement.  ; il  is  not  comfortable,  and  the  pillow  rolls  off.' 

'If  ever  I  saw  such  a  collection  as  this!'  ex-£  'There's  the  sofa  in  our  room,' said  Dobbs. 
claimed  Mrs.  Dare.    'It  is  a  woman's  clothing. ;  'vWhy  don't  you  lie  on  that?' 
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'So  1  do,  you  know,  Dobbs;  but  I  want  to  talk  >t  the  next.  The  surgeon  did  not  say  what  was  the 
to  mamma  sometimes.'  /matter  with  Jane.    He  ordered  her  everything 

Dobbs  disappeared.  Presently  there  was  a j good  in  the  shape  of  food;  he  particularly  or- 
floundering  and  thumping  heard  in  the  passage,  I  dered  port  wine.  An  hour  after  the  latter  order 
and  the  sofa  was  propelled  in  by  Dobbs,  very  >  had  been  given  Dobbs  appeared,  with  a  full  de- 
red  with  the  exertion.     'My  missis  is  indignant  >  canter  in  her  band. 

to  think  that  the  child  should  be  upon  the  floor,  'j     'It's  two  glasses  a  day  that  she  is  to  take — one 
cried  she,  wrathfully.    'One  would  suppose  some '  at  eleven  and  one  at  three,'  cried  she,  without 
folks  were  born  without  brains,  or  the  sofa  might '.  circumlocution, 
have  been  asked  for. '  ]     'But,  indeed,  I  cannot  think  of  accepting  so 

'But,  Dobbs,'  said  Janey — and  she  was  allowed  <  costly  a  thing  from  Mrs.  Reece  as  port  wine,'  in- 
to 'Dobbs'  as  much  as  she  pleased,  unreproved — /terrupted  Jane,  in  consternation, 
'what  am  I  to  lie  on  in  your  room?'  >,     'You  can  do  as  you  like,  ma'am,'  said  Dobbs, 

•Isn't  there  my  easy  chair,  with  the  high  foot; with  equanimity.  'Janey  will  accept  it,  she'll 
board  in  front — as  good  as  a  bed  when  you  let  it  •',  drink  her  two  glasses  of  wine  daily,  if  I  have  to 
outr' returned  Dobbs,  proceeding  to  place  Janey /come  and  drench  her  with  it.  And  it  won't  be 
comfortably  on  the  sofa.  'And  now  let  me  say  i  any  cost  out  of  my  missis's  pocket,  if  that's  what 
what  I  came  in  to  say,  when  the  sight  of  that/ you  are  thinking  of,'  logically  proceeded  Dobbs. 
child  on  the  cold  floor  sent  me  shocked  out  again, '^ 'Parry  says  it'll  be  a  good  three  months  afore  she 
she  added,  turning  to  Jane.  'My  missis's  leg  is/ can  take  her  wine  again;  so  Janey  can  drink  it 
no  better  to-day,  and  she  has  made  up  her  mind  j  for  her.  If  my  missis  grudged  her  port  wine,  or 
to  have  Parry.  It's  erysipelas,  as  sure  as  a  gun. ;  was  cramped  in  pocket,  I  should  not  take  my  one 
Every  other  spring,  about,  she's  laid  up  with  it !  glass  a  day,  which  I  do  regular.' 
in  her  legs,  one  or  t'other  of  'em.  Ten  weeks  I  j  'I  can  never  repay  you  and  Mrs.  Reece  for  your 
have  knowed  her  in  bed  with  it — '  j  kindness  and  generosity  to  Jane,'  sighed  Mrs- 

'The  very  best  preventive  to  erysipelas  is  to    Halliburton, 
take    an    occasional    warm    bath,'    interrupted)     'You  can  do   it  when  you  are  asked,'  was 
Jane.  ;  Dobbs's  retort.    'There's    a   wing  and   merry- 

The    suggestion    gave    immense    offence    to  j  thought  of  a  fowl  coming  in  for  her  dinner,  with 


Dobbs.  i  a  nice  bit  of  sweet  boiled  pork.    I  don't  give 

'A  warm  bath!'  she  uttered,  ironically.  'And.  myself  the  ceremony  of  cloth-laying,  now  my 
how,  pray,  should  my  missis  get  a  warm  bath?  my  missis  is  a-bed>  but  Just  eat  il  in  tbe  rough; 
Sit  herself  down  in  a  mashing-tub,  and  have  a  s°  the  child  nad  better  nave  hers  brought  in  here 
furnace  of  boiling  water  turned  on  to  her?  Them  /  comfortable,  till  my  missis  is  down  again.  And 
new-fangled  notions  may  do  for  Londoners,  butj  Janey,  you'll  come  up-stairs  to  tea  to  us;  I  have 
they  are  not  known  at  Helstonleigh.  Warm;  took  up  the  easy  chair.' 
bath !'  repeated  Dobbs,  with  increased  force  off  'Thank  you  very  much,  Dobbs,'  said  Janey. 
scorn;  'hadn't  you  better  propose  a  water-bed  at  <  'And  don't  you  let  them  cormorants  be  eating 
once?  I  have  heered  that  they  are  inventing  j her  dinners  or  diking  her  wine,'  said  Dobbs, 
tlum>  )  fiercely,  as  she  was  going  out.    'Keep  a  sharp 

«I  hare    heard    so,    too,'    pleasantly  replied  \  look  out  upon  'em. * 
jane  /     'They  would  not  do  it,'  warmly  replied  Jane. 

'Well,  my  missis  is  a-going  to  have  Parry  up,  \  'You  do  not  know  my  boys  yet,  if  you  think  they 
and  she  intends  that  he  shall  see  Janey  and  give \  would  rob  their  sick  sister.' 
her  some  physic-if  physic  will  be  of  use,'  added ',     'I  know  that  boys'  stomachs  are  always  on  the 
Dobbs,  with  a  disbelieving  sniff.    'My  missis  says  \  crave  for  anything  that's  good,'  retorted  Dobbs. 
it  will.    She  puts  faith  iu  Parry's  physic  as  if  it ',  'You  might  skin  a  boy  if  you  were  forced  to  it, 
was  gold;  it's  a  good  thing  she's  not  ill  often,  or  \  but  you'd  never  drive  his  nature  out  of  him;  and 
she'd  let  herself  be  poisoned  if  quantity  could  ghat's  to  be  always  having  their  mouths  a-going.' 
poison  her!    And  Janey,  you'll  take  the  physic^     So  she  had  even  this  help— the  port  wine.    It 
like  a  precious  lamb;  and  heaps  of  nice  things  \ seemed  almost  beyond  belief,  and  Jane  lost  her- 
you  shall  have  after  it,  to  drive  the  taste  out.  <;  self  in  thought. 
Warm  baths  !'  ejaculated  Dobbs,  as  she  went  out,  \     'Mamma,  you  don't  hear  me.' 
returning  to  the  old  grievance.    'I  wonder  what '.     'Did  you  speak,  Janey  ':' 
the  world's  a-coming  to  ?'  i     'I  say  I  think  Dobbs  got  that  fowl  for  me.  Mrs. 

Mr.  Parry  was  called  in,  and  soon  had  his  two  i  Reece  is  not  eating  meat,  and  Dobbs  would  not 
regular  patients  there.  Mrs.  Reece  was  eonfined  >  buy  a  fowl  for  herself.  She  will  give  me  all  the 
to  her  bed  with  the  erysipelas  in  her  leg;  and  if  5  best  parts,  and  pick  the  bones  herself.  You'll  see. 
Janay  seemed  better  one  day,  she  seemed  worse '  How  kind  they  are  to  me.    Whatever  should  I 
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have  done  now,  mamma,  if  I  had  only  our  plain  \  »he  was  white  with  emotion,  and  could  not  speak 
food  ?    I  know  I  could  not  eat  it  now.'  )  readily. 

'God  is  over  us,  my  dear  child,'  was  Jane's  re-  j     'Will  she  live  or  die,  Mr.  Parry?'   was  the 


ply.  'It  is  He  who  has  directed  this  help  to  us — 
never  doubt  it,  Jane.  Whether  we,  live  or  die,' 
she  added,  pointedly,  'we  are  in  His  hands,  and 
He  orders  all  things  for  the  best. ' 

'Can  to  die  be  for  the  best ':'  asked  Janey,  set- 
ting herself  to  think  over  the  question. 


whispered  question  that  came  at  last. 

•Now,  don't  distress  yourself  Mrs.  Hallibur- 
ton .  In  these  lingering  cases  we  must  be  content 
to  wait  the  issue,  whatever  it  may  be.' 

'I  have  had  so  much  trouble  of  one  sort  or  an- 
\  other,  that  I  think  I  have  become  inured  to  it,' 


•Why,  yes,   my  dear  girl;  certainly  it  is,  if  s^  continued    striving  to  speak  more  calmly. 
God  wills  it.    How  often  have  I  talked  to  you  V™™  several  days  I  have  been  thinking  to  ask 

v-     *  il  <v     *k„  ~„„,rQ  i     ts!~  „,„-«  *„»,.=  {  you  the  truth.    If  I  am  to  lose  her,  sir,  it  will  be 

about  the  rest  after  the  grave  !    No  more  tears,    f  .,,,,. 

no  more  partings.  Which  is  best-to  be  here,  or  *etter  that  l  'hould  know  it  beforehand;  it  will 
to  go  to  that  rest  ?  Oh,  Janey,  we  can  put  up  J^f ler  for  me  to  bear-  She  ls  m  danSer' is  >he 
surely  with  illness  and  with  crosses  here,  if  we  <■        '      , .  ,.   ,  ... 

may  but  attain  to  that.    This  world  will  last  but       J  ^'ere  m    h     e» 
for«a  little  while  at  best;  but  that  other  will  abide  '       ,„  ,,  ,  . 

for  ever  and  for  ever!'  \     'Well,  you    know,   Mrs.    Halliburton,  while 

;  there  is  life  there  is  hope.' 
A  summons  from  Mr.  Parry's  boy;  Miss  Halli-       TT.    .  ,  .    .,    .    ,    ,  , ,  „     . 

,     n         .      ,      :,.     TT  ....  His  tone  was  kind;  but  she  could  not  well  mis- 

burton  s  medicine  had  arrived.     Miss  Halhbur-  > ,  ,.,.,.  r.         ^. 

,        .      1  take  that,  of  human  hope,  there  was  none.    Her 
ton   made    a  erievous   face    over  it,   when  her    ,.  ,       ,        ,  '  ,        . 

,    ,  !  lips  were  pale — her  chest  was  heaving, 

mamma  poured  the  cose  out.  > 

'I  never  can  take  it;  it  smells  so  nasty.'  j     'l  understand,'  she  murmured.    'Tell  me  one 

Jane  held  the  wine-glass  towards  her,  a  grave,  |  other  thinS-how  near  is  the  end?' 
kind  smile  upon  her  face.  i     'That  I  really  cannot  tell  you,' he  more  readily 

'My  darling,  it  is  one  of  earth's  little  crosses;  \  rePlie<L    <These  cases  vary  much  in  their  Pro" 
try  and  not  rebel  against  it.     Here's  a  bit  of  Pa- 1  Sression-     Do  not  be  downcast,  Mrs.  Hallibur- 


tience's  jam  left,  to  take  after  it.' 
Janey  smiled  bravely  as  she  took  the  glass. 
'It  was  not  so  bad  as  I  thought,  mamma,'  said 

she,  when  she  had  swallowed  it. 

'Of  course  not,  Janey;  nothing  is,  that  we  set 
about  with  a  brave  heart.' 


;  ton.  We  must  every  one  of  us  go,  sooner  or 
;  later.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  could  see  all  mine 
j  gone  before  me,  rather  than  leave  them  behind, 
',  to  the  cares  of  this  troublous  world. ' 

He  shook  hands   and    departed.    Jane  crept 

!  softly  up  stairs  to  her  own  room,  and  was  shut  in 

,    ,.  ,  '  for  ten  minutes.    Poor  thing — she  could  not  spare 

But  with  every  good  thing    Janey  dm  not  ,m-  <  ^  tQ  ^  indul  of    ,ief)  as  other3  might , 

prove      Her  mother  shrank  from  admitting  the  ;  ghe  mugt  hagten  ^  hw  ever.continuous  work. 

fact  that  was  only  growing  too    palpable;  and  ;  she  had   her  task  to  d      and  ^  ^^  lost 

Dobbs  would  come  in  and  sit   looking  at  Janey  j  ffom   {t   m   ^   d       must   be    made  for  at 

for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together,  never  speak-  ■  _j_.i.t. 

ln^' ,  ,     ,  T^  , ,  .    ,  .  'As  she  was  going  down  stairs,  with  red  eyes, 

'Why  do  you  look  at  me  so,  Dobbs:' asked  Janey,  jMrs    Reece  heafd  her  fo  and  ca,]ed  t0 

one  day  on  a  sudden.     'You  were  crying  when  j  her  from  her  bed< 

you  looked  at  me  last  night  at  dusk.  '      ,T   .1    .  .       ,, 

J  &  'Is  that  you,  ma'am?'  i 

Dobbs  was  rather  taken  aback.  :      So  Jane  bad  to  g0  in> 

'I  had  been  peeling  onions,'  said  she.  j      , Are  you  better  ?,  sbe  inquired. 

'Why  do  you  shrink  from  looking  at  the  truth  ?'  «No>  ma,am(  j  don,t  see  much  improvement,' 
an  inward  voice  kept  repeating  in  Mrs.  Hallibur-  5  replied  the  old  lady.  'Mr.  Parry  is  going  to 
ton's  heart.  'Is  it  right,  or  wise,  or  well  to  do  change  the  iotion  now.  but  it>3  a  thing  that  win 
so  ?'    No-she  knew  that  it  could  not  be.  j  haTe  itg  course-    How  •„  Janey  ?    Doe9  he  say  ?, 

That  same  day,  after  Mr.  Parry  had  paid  his  j  'She  is  much  the  same,'  said  Jane.  'She  gets 
visit  to  Mrs.  Reece,  he  looked  in  upon  Janey.        j  no  better.    I  fear  she  never  will.' 

•Am  I  getting  better,  sir?'  she  asked  him.  'I  j  «Ay!  so  Dobbs  says;  and  it  strikes  me  Parry 
want  to  go  into  the  green  fields  again,  and  run  has  told  her  so.  Now,  ma'am,  you  spare  noth- 
aDout- '  ing  that  can  do  her  good.    Whatever  she  fancies, 

«Ah,'  said  he,  'we  must  wait  for  that,  little  tell  Dobbs,  and  it  shall  be  got.  I  would  not,  for 
maid.'  the  world,  have  a  dying  child  stinted  in  her  wants 

Jane  went  out  to  the  door  with  him.  When  he  j  while  I  can  help  it.  Don 't  spare  the  wine— don't 
put  out  hit  hand  to  say  good  morning,  he  saw  that  I  spare  anything. ' 
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'  A  dying  child  !'  The  words,  in  spite  of  Jane'* 
previous  convictions;  nay,  of  her  knowledge- 
caused  her  heart  to  sink  with  a  cold  chill.  She 
proceeded,  as  she  had  done  many  times  before,  to 
express  a  tithe  of  her  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Reecefor 
the  substantial  kindness  shown  to  Janey. 

•Don't  you  say  anything  about  it,  ma'am,'  re- 
turned the  old  lady,  in  her  simple,  straightfor- 
ward way.  »I  have  neither  chick  nor  child  of 
my  own,  and  both  I  and  Dobbi  have  taken  a 
liking  for  Janey.  We  don't  think  anything  we 
can  do  too  much  for  her.  I  have  spoken  to  Parry 
—therefore,  don't  you  spare  his  services;  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  you  send  for  him,  if  you 
deem  it  necessary.' 

With  another  try  at  heartfelt  thanks,  Jane 
went  down.  Full  as  her  cup  was  to  the  brim, 
she  was  yet  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  kind- 
ness shown.  From  that  time  she  set  herself  to 
the  task  of  preparing  Janey  for  the  great  change, 
by  gradual  degrees — a  little  now,  a  little  then — 
to  make  her  long  for  the  translation  to  that  better 
land. 

ODe  evening  about  eight  o'clock,  Patience  en- 
tered—partly to  inquire  after  Janey,  partly  to  ask 
William  if  he  would  go  to  bring  Anna  from  Mrs. 
Ashley's,  where  she  had  been  taking  tea.  Samuel 
Lynn  was  detained  in  the  town  on  business,  and 
Grace  had  been  permitted  to  go  out;  therefore, 
Patience  had  no  one  to  send.  William  quitted  his 
books,  and  went  out  with  alacrity.  Patience  sat 
down  by  Janey 's  sofa. 

'I  get  so  tired,  Patience.  I  wish  I  had  some 
pretty  books  to  read.  I  have  read  all  Anna's  over 
and  over  again.' 

'And  she  won't  eat  solids  now,  and  she  gets 
tired  of  mutton-broth,  and  sago,  and  egg-flip  and 
them  things,'  put  in  Dobbs,  in  an  injured  tone, 
who  was  also  sitting  there. 

'I  would  try  her  with  a  little  beef-tea,  made 
with  plenty  of  carrots,  and  thickened  with  arrow- 
root,' said  Patience. 

'Beef-tea,  made  with  carrots,  and  thickened 
with  arrowroot !'  ungraciously  responded  Dobbs, 
who  held  in  contempt  everybody's  cooking  ex- 
cept her  own. 

'I  can  tell  thee  that  it  is  one  of  the  nicest  things 
taken,'  said  Patience.  'It  might  be  a  change  for 
the  child.' 

'How's  it  made?'  grunted  Dobbs.  'It might  do 
for  my  missis:  she's  tired  of  mutton-broth.' 

'Slice  a  pound  of  lean  beef,  and  let  it  soak  for 
two  hours  in  a  quart  of  cold  water,'  replied  Pa- 
tience. 'Then  put  the  meat  and  the  water  into 
a  saucepan  with  a  couple  of  large  carrots,  scraped 
and  sliced.  Let  it  warm  gradually,  and  then  #im- 
mer  for  about  four  hours,  thae  putting  salt  io 
taste.    Strain  it  off;  and  when  Mild,  take  ©ff  the 


fat.  As  the  broth  is  wanted,  stir  it  up,  and  take 
from  it  as  much  as  may  be  required,  boiling  the 
portion,  for  a  minute,  with  a  little  arrowroot.' 

Dobbs  condescended  to  intimate  that  'Perhaps 
she  might  try  it;  though  she'd  be  bound  it  was 
poor  stuff. ' 

William  had  hastened  to  Mr.  Ashley's.  He 
was  shown  into  a  room  to  wait  for  Anna,  and  his 
attention  was  immediately  attracted  by  a  book- 
shelf full  of  children's  story-books.  He  knew 
they  were  just  what  Janey  was  longing  for.  He 
had  taken  some  in  his  hand,  when  Anna  came  in, 
ready  for  him,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ashley, 
Mary,  and  Henry.  Then  William  became  aware 
of  the  liberty  he  had  taken  in  touching  the  things, 
and,  in  his  self-consciousness,  the  colour,  as  usual, 
rushed  over  his  face.  It  was  a  frank,  ingenuous 
face,  with  its  fair,  open  forehead,  and  its  earnest, 
dark  grey  eyes;  and  Mrs.  Ashley  thought  it  so. 

'Were  y,ou  looking  at  our  books?'  iuked  Henry, 
who  was  in  a  remarkably  good  humour. 

'I  am  sorry  to  have  touched  them,'  replied  Wil- 
liam.   'I  was  thinking  of  something,  else.' 

'I'd  be  nearly  sure  thee  were  thinking  of  thy 
sister, 'cried  Anna,  who  had  an  ever-ready  tongue. 

'Yes,  I  was,'  replied  William,  always  candid. 
'I  was  wishing  she  could  read  them.' 

'I  have  told  her  about  the  books,'  said  Anna, 
turning  from  William  to  the  rest.  'I  have  rela- 
ted to  her  as  much  as  1  could  remember  of  'Anna 
Ross,'  that  book  which  thee  had  in  thy  hand, 
William.  She  would  so  like  to  read  them;  she 
is  always  ill.' 

'Is she  very  ill?'  inquired  Mrs.  Ashley. 

'She  is  dying,'  replied  Anna. 

It  was  the  first  intimation  William  had  received 
of  the  great  fear.  His  countenance  changed,  his 
heart  beat  wildly.  'Oh,  Anna !  who  says  it?'  he 
cried  out,  in  a  low,  wailing  tone. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Anna's  announce- 
ment sounded  sufficiently  startling,  and  Mrs.  Ash- 
ley looked  with  sympathy  at  the  evidently  agita- 
ted boy. 

'There!  that's  my  tongue!'  cried  Anna,  re- 
pentantly. 'Patience  says  she  wonders  somebody 
does  not  cut  it  out  for  me.' 

Mary  Ashley— a  fair,  gentle  little  girl,  with 
large  brown  eyes,  like  Henry's — stepped  forward, 
full  of  sympathy.  'I  have  heard  of  your  sister 
from  Anna,'  she  said.  'She  is  welcome  to  read 
all  my  books;  you  can  take  some  to  her  now,  and 
change  them  as  often  as  you  like.' 

How  pleased  William  was !  Mary  selected 
four,  and  gave  them  to  him.  'Anna  Ross,'  'The 
Blind  Farmer, '  'Theophilus  and  Sophia  'and  'Mar- 
garet White. '  Very  old,  some  of  the  books,  and 
childish;  but  admirably  suited  to  what  people 
were  beginning  to  call  Jane— a  dying  child. 
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•I  say,'  cried  out  Henry,  *  little  aristocratic  I  Little  Gar — proved  to  be  the  successful  candi- 
patronage  in  his  tone,  as  William  was  depart-;  date;  so  that  both  boys  were  now  in  the  choir, 
ing,  'how  do  you  get  on  with  your  Latin  ?'  (     'It  will  be  such  a  help  to  me,  the  learning  to 

'I  get  on  very  well.     Not  quite  so  fast  as  I  /  chant,  should  I  ever  try  for  a  minor  canonry,' 
should  with  a  master.    I  hare  to  puzzle  out  dim-  boasted  Gar,  who  never  tired  of  telling  them  that 
culties  for  myself,  and  I'm  not  sure  but  that's  one   he  meant  to  be  a  clergyman, 
of  the  best  ways  to  get  on.    I  goon  with  my  j     'Gar,  dear,  did  you  ever  sit  down  and  count 
Greek,  too;  and  Euclid,  and '  ?the  cost?'  asked  Mrs.  Halliburton.      'I  fear  it 

•How  much  time  do  you  work?'  burst  forth  <t  will  not  be  your  luck  to  get  to  the  University/ 
Henry.  ;     'Laber  omnia  vincit,'  cried  but  Gar.     'You 

'From  six  o'clock  till  half-past  nine.  A  little  [  have  heard  us  stumbling  over  our  Latin  o  ten 
of  the  time  1  am  helping  my  brothers/'  /enough,  mamma,  to  know  what  that  means 

'There's  perseverance,  Henry !'  cried  Mrs.  Ash- '  Frank  will  have  need  to  count  the  cost,  too,  if  he 
ley;  and  Master  Henry  shrugged  his  shoulders,     ^is  ever  to  make  himself  into  a  barrister;  and  he 

'Anna,'  began  William,  as  they  walked  along,!; says  he  will  be  one.' 
'how  do  you  know  that  Janey  is  so  ill?'  J     'Oh,  you  two  vain  boys  !'  cried  Jane,  laugh- 

•Now,  William,  tbee  must  ask  thy   mother!' ing. 
whether  she  is  ill  or  not.  She  may  get  well — how ',     'Mamma,'  spoke  up  Janey  from  the  sofa— and 
do  I  know  ?    She  was  ill  last  summer,  and  Han-  /  her  breathing  was  laboured  now— 'is  there  harm 
nah  Dobbs  would  have  it  she  was  in  a  bad  way  <  in  their  wishing  this  ?' 

then;  but  she  got  well.     Dost  thee  know  what  i     'Not  at  all.     They  are  laudable  aims.     Only 
Patience  says  ?'     r  ^  Frank  and  Gar  are  so  poor  and  friendless  tbat  I 

'What?' asked  William,  eagerly.  !<fear  the  hopes  are  too  ambitious  to  end  in  any- 

'Patience  says  I  have  ten  ears  where  I  ought  to  ',  thing  but  disappointment.' 
have  two;  and  I  think  thee  hast  the  same.    Fare!;     Janey  called  Gar  to  her,  and  pulled  his  face 
thee  well,' she  added,  as  they  reached  her  door.  \  down   on  a  level  with  hers,  whispering  softly, 
'Thank  thee  for  coming  for  me.'  \  'Strive  well,  Gar,  and  trust  in  God.' 

William  waited  at  the  gate  until  Anna  was  ad- 1  Later,  when  Jane  had  to  be  out  on  an  indispen- 
mitted,  and  then  hastened  home.  Jane  was  alone,  \ sab,e  errand,  Dobbs  came  in  to  sit  with  Janey. 
working  as  usual.  \  she  brought  her  some  jelly  in  a  saucer. 

•Mamma,  is  it  true  that  Janey  is  dying !'  \     'J  am  nearly  tired  of  il>  Dobbs,'  said  Janey. 

Jane's  heart  gave  a  leap;  and  poor  William,  as   <!  Set  tired  of  everything.      And  I  don't  like  to 
she  saw,  could  scarcely  speak  for  agitation.-^  ^  so'  because  il  seems  s0  ungrateful.' 
•Who  told  you  that  ?'  she  asked,  in  a  low  tone.  'Jt's  the  nature  of  illness  t0  Set  tired  ofthinS»» 

•Anna  Lynn     Is  it  true  ''  \  responded  Dobbs,  who  thought  it  was  her  mission 

•William,  I  fear  it  may  be.  Don't  grieve,  child,  J  Derer  to  eease  buoying  Janey  up  with  hope.- 

don't  erieve"  '  'You'll  be  better  when  the  hot  weather  comes  in. 

TO-ii-  _  i."  j  i  -j  v    u     j  j  '*,.    *  li    \     'No,  I  shan't,  Dobbs.    I  shall  never  get  better 

William  had  laid  his  head  down  on  the  table,  J  ,  6 

the  sobs  breaking  forth.    His  poor  mother  quitted 'now'        ...         „   „    ,.  .    ,. 

herseat,  and  bent  her  head  down  besidehim.sob-  \3  A  combination  of  feelings,  indignation  pre- 

,.        .    *  >  dominating,  nearly  took  away  Dobbs  s  breath. 

,L„.  "       -      _        ,        ,     „        .        „     ,    \     'Who  on  earth  has  been  a-putting  that  grim 
'William,  for  my  sake,  don't    grieve!'   she  J  ,      , ,,     ,    ,    ,  r        "  ° 

..  ,      .<-,    ,    ,        ,  ,    °.         j    tt  ', notion  in  your  head ? 'asked  she. 

whispered.    'God  alone  knows  what  is  good.  He'  J     n  ,      , 

would  not  take  her  unless  it  were  for  the  best. '  t     ,_  1S  f"6'.    °.  ,S"     „  ,,        .„„      .      .     „„ 

/     'True!'  ejaculated  Dobbs.    'Who  has  been  a 

\  saying  it  to  you  ?    I  want  to  know  that.' 

^^ \     'Mamma  for  one.    She — ' 

\     'Of  all  the  stupids !'  burst  forth  Dobbs,  drown- 

,  ing  what  Janey  was  about  to  say.    'To  frighten 

CHAPTER  XXXIV  \  tne  child  by  telling  her  she's  a  going  to  die.' 

„_„  „  .  'It  does  not  frighten  me,  Dobbs.    I  like  to  lie 

THE    END.  I  ',,.,.. 

',  and  think  of  it.' 

April  passed.  May  was  passing;  and  the  end  j  Dobbs  fell  into  a  doubt  whether  Janey  was  in 
of  Jane  Halliburton  Was  close  at  hand.      There  \  her  senses. 

was  no  secret  now  about  her  state;  but  she  was       'Like  to  lie  and  think  of  being  screwed  down 
going  away  very  peacefully,  j  in  a  coffin,  and  put  into  the  cold  ground,  and  left 

In  this  month,  May,  there  occurred  another  va-  \  there  till  the  judgment  day !'  uttered  she. 
cancy  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.     Little  Gar  i     'Oh,  but  Dobbs,  vou  must  know  better  than 
—but  he  was  getting  too  big  now  U  be  called  Wt,'  returned  Jane.     *  We  are  n«t  put  into  the 
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coffin;  it  is  only  our  bodies  that  are  put  into  the 
coffin;  we  go  into  the  world  of  departed  spirits.' 

•De-par-ted  what?'  ejaculated  Dobbs,  whose 
notions  of  the  future — the  life  after  this — were 
not  very  definite ;  and  who  could  not  hare  been 
more  astonished  had  Jane  begun  to  talk  10  her 
in  Greek. 

'Mamma  has  always  tried  to  explain  these 
things  to  us,'  said  Jane.  'She  has  made  them  as 
clear  to  us  as  they  can  be  made,  and  she  has 
taught  us  not  to  fear  death.  She  says  a  great 
mistake  is  often  made  by  those  who  bring  up  chil- 
dren. -They  are  taught  to  run  away  from  death 
as  something  gloomy  and  frightful,  instead  of  be- 
ing shown  its  bright  side.' 

•Well,  I  never  heard  the  like!'  exclaimed 
Dobbs,  lost  in  wonder.  'How  can  there  be  a 
bright  side  to  death? — in  a  horrid  coffin,  with 
brass  nails  and  tin  tacks  that  screw  you  down  !' 

Tears  filled  Janey's  eyes. 

'Oh,  Dobbs,  you  must  learn  better  than  that,  or 
how  will  you  ever  be  reconciled  to  death  ?  Don't 
you  know  that  when  we  die,  we — our  spirit,  that 
is,  for  it  is  our  spirit  that  lives  and  thinks— leave 
our  body  behind  us  ?  There's  no  more  conscious- 
ness in  our  body,  and  it  is  put  into  the  grave  till 
the  last  day.  It  is  like  the  shell  that  the  silkworm 
casts  away  when  it  comes  into  the  moth;  the  life 
is  in  the  moth;  not  in  the  cast-off  shell.  You 
cannot  think  what  trouble  mamma  has  taken 
with  us  always  to  explain  these  things;  and  she 
has  talked  to  me  so  much  lately.' 

'And  where  does  the  spirit  go — by  which,  ] 
suppose,  you  mean  the  soul  ?'  asked  Dobbs. 

Janey  shook  her  head,  to  express  her  ignorance, 
at  the  best. 

'It  is  all  a  mystery,'  she  said;  'but  mamma  has- 
taught  us  to  believe  that  there  is  a  place  for  thf 
departed,  and  that  we  shall  be  there.  It  is  not  tc 
be  supposed  that  ihe  soul,  a  thing  of  life,  could  bi 
boxed  up  in  a  coffin,  Dobbs.  When  Jesus  Chris' 
said  to  the  thief  on  the  Cross,  'To-day  shalt  thoi 
be  with  me  in  Paradise,'  he  meant  that  world 
It  is  a  place  of  light  and  rest.' 

'And  the  good  and  bad  are  there  together!' 

Again  Janey  shook  her  head.  'Don't  you  re- 
member, in  the  parable  of  the  rieh  man  and  the 
beggar,  there  was  a  great  gulf  between  them,  and 
Abraham  said  that  it  could  not  be  passed  ?  I  dare 
aay  it  will  be  very  peaceful  and  happy  there: 
quite  different  from  this  world,  where  there's  so 
much  trouble  and  sickness.  Why  should  I  be 
afraid  of  death,  Dobbs?' 

Dobbs  sat  looking  at  her,  and  was  some  min- 
utes before  she  spoke.  'Not  afraid  to  die!'  she 
slowly  said .     '  Wei  1 , 1  should  be . ' 

Janey's  eyes  were  wet.  Nobody  need  be 
afraid  to  die  whan  lhay  hara  learnt  to  trust  in 


God.  'Don't  you  know,'  she  answered  with 
something  like  enthusiasm,  'that  many  people, 
when  dying,  have  seen  Jesus  waiting  for  them? 
What  does  it  matter,  then,  where  our  bodies  are 
put?  We  are  going  to  be  along  with  Jesus.  In- 
deed, Dobbs,  there's  nothing  sad  in  dying,  if  you 
can  only  look  at  it  in  the  right  way.  It  is  those 
who  look  at  it  in  the  wrong  way  who  are  afraid 
to  die.'  » 

'The  child's  as  learned  as  a  minister!'  was 
Dobbs's  inward  comment.  'Our's  told  us  last 
Sunday  evening  at  chapel  that  we  were  all  on 
the  high  road  to  perdition.  I'd  rather  listen  to 
her  creed  than  to  his:  it  sounds  more  encourag- 
ing. Their  ma  hasn't  brought  'em  up  amiss;  and 
that's  the  truth?' 

The  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of 
Mrs.  Halliburton.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards some  visitors  came — Mary  Ashley  and 
Anna  Lynn.  It  was  the  first  time  Mary  had  been 
there.  She  had  come  to  bring  Janey  some  more 
books.  She  was  one  of  those  graceful  children 
whom  it  is  pleasant  to  look  at.  A  contrast  in  at- 
tire she  presented  to  the  little  Quakeress,  with 
her  silk  dress,  her  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  a 
wreath  of  flowers  and  white  ribbons,  her  dark, 
shining  curls  falling  beneath  it.  She  was  much 
younger  than  her  brother  Henry;  but  there  was  a 
»reat  resemblance  between  them — in  the  refined 
features,  the  bright  complexion,  and  the  soft, 
dark  eyes.  Somehow,  through  a  remark  made 
by  Dobbs,  the  conversation  turned  upon  Jane's 
non-recovery;  and  Mary  Ashley  heard  with  ex- 
treme wonder  that  death  was  not  dreaded.  'Her 
ma  has  taught  her  different,'  was  Dobbs's  com- 
ment. 

'Mamma  takes  great  pains  with  us,' observed 
Mary;  'but  I  should  not  like  to  die.  How  is  it?' 
she  added,  turning  to  Mrs.  Halliburton.  'Jane 
is  not  much  older  than  I,  and  yet  she  does  not 
Iread  it !' 

'My  dear,'  was  the  reply.  '1  think  it  is  simply 
his.  Those  whom  God  is  intending  to  take  from 
.he  world,  He  often,  in  His  mercy  and  wisdom, 
veans  from  the  love  of  it.  You  are  healthy  and 
strong,  and  the  world  is  pleasant  to  you.  Jane 
has  been  so  long  weak  and  ill,  that  she  no  longer 
finds  enjoyment  in  it;  and  this  naturally  causes 
her  to  look  beyond  this  world  to  the  rest  and 
peace  of  the  next.     All  things  are  well  ordered.' 

Mary  Ashley  began  to  think  they  must  be. 
Chattering  Anna,  vain  Anna,  sat  gazing  at  Mary's 
pretty  hat,  at  her  drooping  curls;  none,  save 
Anna  herself,  knew  with  what  envious  longing. 
Anna,  at  any  rate,  was  not  tired  of  the  world. 

The  end  drew  closer  and  closer.  There  eame 
a  day  when  Jane  did  not  get  up;  there  came  a 
second,  and  a  third.  On  the  fourth  morning 
Janey,  who  had  passed  a  comfortable  night,  com- 
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pared  to  some  nights  which  had  preeeded  it,  wasv/     'No,  Anna.    She  is  dead. ' 

sitting  up  in  bed,  when  her  brothers  came  in^     Jane   spoke  with    unnatural    calmness.    The 

from  school.    They  hurried  over  their  breakfast,  j  child,  scared  at  the  words,  backed  away  out  at 

and  ran  up  to  her,  carrying  the  remains  of  it  in  >  the  garden  door,  and  then  flew  to  Patience  with 

their  hands.  jtne  news.     It  brought  Patience  in.    Jane  was 

The  first  few  minutes  after  breakfast  had  al- '/  nearly  prostrate  then. 

ways  been  devoted  by  Jane  to  reading  to  her  chil-  \     ,Nay>  but  thee  art  guying  sad)y<    Thee  „,„,,. 

dren;  in  spite  of  her  necessity  for  close  working,  ^not  take  on  g0_i 

they  were  so  devoted  still.     'I  will  read  here  thi*<       n,    _ 

J  ,  ,        x,     ,  ,     ,  ,/     'Oh,  Patience !  why  should  it  be  ?'  she  wailed 

morning,' she  observed,  as  the  boys  stood  around;-    ,.,..,        .  J      ,  ,  ,     ™°"ru 

luuiiiiiJi,,  »uc  uu3  ,  j  /aloud,  in  her  despair  and  bereavement.    'Anna 

the  bed.  j  left  in  health  and  joyousness— my  child  taken' 

'Mamma  ,'   nterrupted  Janey,  'read  about  the /  _      ,    „    ,  .    ,     ,.  J  J.      ,,       ..  J     ,    ulattcu- 
,    ,      .      •     ,     n     T    fD       i  ;•      i  /  Surely  God  is  dealing  hardly  with  me.' 

holy  city,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.'  j  ■"  °  J 

Mrs.  Halliburton  turned  to  the  twenty-first^  <Thee  must  not  say  that>'  returned  Patience, 
chapter,  and  had  read  to  the  twenty-third  verse—  ^  gravely.  'But  thee  are  not  thyself  just  now. 
'And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of'  What  truth  was  h  that !  heard  thee  impress  upon 
the  moon,  to  shine  in  it:  for  the  glory  of  God  did  I  thy  chi,d  not  a  week  aS° ?  That  God's  ways  are 
lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof— |not  as  our  ways-' 
when  Jane  suddenly  started  forward  in  bed,  her' 
eyes  fixed  on  some  point  opposite.    Mrs.  Hall i-/ 

burton  paused,  and  laid  hold  of  her,  to  put  her;  ***" 

gently  back  again. 

•Oh,  mamma,  don't  keep  me!'  she  said,  in  a',' 
strangely  thrilling  tone;  'don't  keep  me!    I  see  \  CHAPTER  XXXV 

the  light!    I  see  papa!'  / 

6  ,.    ,  ,,       .     '  A    WIDDINQ    IN    HONEY    FAIR. 

There  was  a  strange  light,  not  as  of  earth,  in  J 
her  own  face,  an  ineffable  smile  on  her  lip,  that^  B(JT  that  such  contragts  are  ali  t00  common  ln 
told  more  of  heaven.  Her  arms  dropped;  and '  ufC)  you  might  deem  it  scarce]y  seem]y  t0  g0  di. 
she  sunk  back  on  the  pillow.  Jane  Halliburton!  rect  from  a  house  of  death  to  a  houge  of  fflar. 
had  gone  to  her  Heavenly  Father;  it  may  be  also  riag6i  TMg  same  morning  which  witnessed  the 
to  her  earthly  one.     Gar  screamed.  death  of  Jane  Halliburton,  witnessed  also  the 

Dobbs  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  commotion.    wedding  of  Mary    Ann  Cross  and  Ben  Tyrrett. 

And  when  Dobbs  saw  what  had  happened,  she   upon  which  there  was  wonderful  rejoicing  at  the 

fell  into  a  storm  of  anger,  of  passionate  sobs,  hall !  Crosses'  house. 

ready  to  knock    down    Mrs.   Halliburton  with'      _,  ,     ,  ... 

f         .    .  ,  ...  ui  <txtl  '/     Of  course,  whether  a  wedding  was  a  good  one 

words,  and  the  poor  boys  with  blows.   'Why  was  5  ..  .        ..       .  .  .  .    » 

..    ,  .  .,     ,    ,    >  ,      ,    mL         .    /«r  a  bad  one,  (speaking  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 

she  not  called  to  see  the  last  of  her?    The  onl\  >    .        .  ..  ,,    ,7  /     .         ,        ,     . 

.     .     ,  >  ,  ,,  .,  .,  'i  view,)  it  was  equally  the  custom  to  make  a  feast 

voung  thing  she  had  cared  for  in  all  the  world  J  '.     .     TI  „ ,  .        n     .      .    _, 

"      ,  ,.         ,       ,,         ■.  .       .  ,  .       ,        J  over  it  in  Hooey  Pair.     Benjamin  Tyrrett  was 

and  yet  she  could  not  be  allowed  to  wish  her  fare-/      .       ,    ,  : '    ,      .,,..,       ,        .     , 

,-     „,    ,,  ,  ..  .  .        sonly  what  was  called  a  jobber  in  the  glove  trade, 

well!    She  d  never  love  another  again,  as  long  J  ,.,  .  /       .....        °        .    ,   ' 

.     .    ..,    ,         ..I,*  *  /earning  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings  a  week;  but 

as  her  days  lasted!'    In  vain  they  strove  to  ex- /  *  . b  ' 

, J  ,,  .    ,  ',  Mary  Ann  Cross  made  up  her  mind  to  have  him 

plain  to  her  that  it  was  sudden,  unexpected,  mo-  >     .     ,  r  r  .  ,      ,     ...        -, 

1  _   ,.  ■  ■,.,..  ', — in  defiance  of  parental  and  other  admonitions, 

mentary:  Dobbs  would  not  listen.  <..    .    ,  ,.  .  r,     ,  „     ,    ,      ,      „, 

„     ;„  .  .,      ,         t  ,  r  n,,    ,  <thatshe  ought  to  look  over  Ben's  head.    They 

Mrs.   Halliburton  stole    away  from    Dobbs's),    ,  °       ,TT  „.,,■ 

.  ti      u       .  u  •    <•  ii     *i  'had  gone  to  work  Honey  Fair  fashion,  preparing 

storm— anywhere.     Her  heart  was  bnmfull.  Al-<         °  ..,,.       ,,    .   ».         .        ~ 

,     ,     ,     ,.  .,    .  .,.    _     .  ■     .,  ,  ^nothing.     Every  shilling  that  Mary  Ann  Cross 

though  she  had  known  that  this  must  be  the  end-  /       , ,  &  J       .     „&  ,     ,  , 

,.    .  ,,,     ,  ,  (could  spare,  went  in  finery — had  long  gone  in 

ing,  now  that  it  had  come  she  was  as  one  unpre- '-  '       '    .      _,,      ,    ,    Jr,       .  \ 

.      T     .         r.     i      c      ■  e       i  i.    /  finery.     In  vain   Charlotte  East  impressed  upon 

pared.    In  her  shock  of  grief  and  sorrow,  she  /,       J,  ...  .  .  .. 

.        t   ,  f         „  tk*i<-        _     s  «er  the  necessity  of  saving;  of  waiting.    Mary 

was  tempted  for  a  moment — but  only  for  a  mo-  J  ,  ,        , 

.     .  ..       .,     „.  j  _        ,         ,  ,   Ann  would  do  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

ment — to  question  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of; 

(jod>  ;     'All  that  you  can  spare  from  back  debts,  and 

Some  one  called  out  to  her  from  the  foot  of;  from  present  actual  wants,  you  should  put  by,' 

the  stairs,  and  she  went  down.     She  had  to  g0  j  Cnarlotte  had  urged.  'You  don't  know  how  many 

down;  she  could  not  shut  herself  up,  as  those  can  \  r/lore  c*1,s  there  are  f°r  money  after  marriage 

who  have  servants  to  be  their  deputies.     Anna    tn*n  before  it. ' 

Lynn  stood  there  dressed  for  school.  'There'll  be  two  of  us  to  earn   it  then,' logi- 

'Friend  Jane  Halliburton,  Patience  has  »ent;ca,1y  replied  Mary  Ann. 

me  to  ask  after  Janey  this   morning.    I*  sh*      'And  two  of  you  to  lire,'  said  Charlotte. 

better !»  murj  upon  ftething  it  to  ru»h  i»to  trouble . ' 
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'  How  you  do  go  on,  Charlotte  East!  He'll  i  'I  dress  better  than  you,  in  one  sense,  Mary 
earn  his  wages,  and  I  shall  earn  mine.  Where '1!  Ann.  I  don't  have  on  a  silk  gown  one  day,  and 
be  the  trouble  ?  I  shan't  want  to  spend  so  much  j  a  drabby  petticoat  in  rags  the  next.  Nobody  ever 
upon  my  back  when  I  am  married.'  ^sees  me  otherwise  than  neat  and  clean,  and  my 

'To  marry  as  you  are  going  to  do,  must  bring  ^clothes  keep  good  a  long  while.  It's  the  finery 
trouble,'  persisted  Charlotte.  'He  will  manage  j  hat  runs  away  with  your  money.  I  am  not 
to  get  together  a  few  bits  of  cheap  furniture,  jusi  j  ashamed  to  make  a  bonnet  last  two  years-;  you't 
what  you  can't  do  without,  to  put  into  one  room  ; !  have  two  in  a  season.  Another  thing,  Mary  Ann: 
and  there  you  wiil  set  up,  neither  of  you  haying  j  I  do  not  waste  my  time — I  sit  to  my  work;  and  I 
one  sixpence  laid  by  to  fall  back  upon  ;  and  per-  i  dare  say  1  earn  double  what  you  do. ' 
haps  the  furniture  unpaid,  hanging  like  a  logupon  I  «Let  us  hear  what  you  earned  last  week,  if  it 
you.  What  shall  you  do  when  children  come,  |  ain't  impertinent,'  was  Mary  Ann's  answer. 
Mary  Ann?'  /     'Ten  and  ninepence.' 

This  set  Mary  Ann  Cross  giggling.  '  If  everl ',  'Look  at  that!'  cried  the  girl,  lifting  her  hands, 
heard  the  like  of  you,  Charlotte  !  If  children  do  <t  'I  brought  out  but  five  and  twopence,  and  I  left  no 
come,  they  must  come,  that's  all.  We  can't  send  'i  money  for  silk,  and  am  in  debt  two  quarterns.— 
'em  back  again.'  )  'Melia  was  worse.  Hers  come  to  four  and  eleven. 

'  No,  you  can't,'  said  Charlotte.  '  They  gen- 1  That  surly  old  foreman  says  to  me  when  he  was 
erally  arrive  in  pretty  good  troops:  and  sometimes  ^a-paying,  'What  d'ye  leave  for  silk,  Mary  Ann 
there's  little  to  welcome  them  on.  Half  the  quar- 'Cross?  There's  two  quarterns  down.'  'I  know 
rels  between  man  and  wife,  in  our  class  of  life,  {there  is,  sir,'  says  I,  'but  I  don't  leave  nothing 
spring  from  nothing  but  large  families  and  stinted  i  to-day.'  He  gave  a  grunt  to  that,  the  old  file 
means.       Their  tempers  get  soured   with   each /did.' 

other,  and  never  get  pleased  again.'  >     <An(j  I  suppose  you  spent  your  five  shillings  in 

'  Folks  must  take  their  chance,  Charlotte.'         '  some  useless  thing  ?' 

'  There's  no  must  in  it.    You  are  nineteen,  Ben  \     'I  had  to  pay  up  at  Bankes's,  and  the  rest  went 
Tyrrett's  twenty -three  ;    suppose  you   made   up  /  in  a  new  peach  vbonnet-ribbon.' 
your  minds  to  wait  two  or  three   years.      You  J     'Peach!    You  should  have  bought  white  if  you 
would  be  quite  young  enough   then:   and  mean- '/  must  be  married.' 

while,  if  both  of  you  laid  by,  you  would  have  some- 1     Thank  you,  Charlotte  !    What  next  ?      Do  you 
thing  in  hand  to  meet  extra  expenses  or  sickness,  \  appose  I  am  a-going  to  be  married  in  that  shabby 

jld  straw,  that  I've  worn  all  the  spring?      Not  if 
[  know  it.' 

'Where's  your  money  to  come  from  for  a  new 
one  !  There  will  be  other  things  wanted  more 
essential  than  a  bonnet:' 

'I'll  have  a  new  one,  if  1  go  in  trust  for  it,'  re- 
turned Mary  Ann.  'Tyrrett  bujs  the  ring.  And 
it  is  no  use  for  you  to  preach,  Charlotte;  if  you 


if  it  came.' 

'  Opinions  differs,'  shortly  returned  Mary  Ann. 
'  If  folks  tell  true,  you  were  putting  by  ever  so 
long  for  your  marriage,  and  it  all  ended  in  smoke,  't 
I'd  rather  make  sure  of  a  husband  when   I  can  \ 
get  him.'  \ 

An  expression  of  pain  crossed  the  face  of  Char- ; 
lotteEast.     'Whether  I  marry  or  not,'  she   an-| 

swered  calmly,  '1  shall  be  none  the  worse  for  hav- }  Jreach  your  tongue  out,  it'll  do  no  good 
ing  laid  money  by,  instead  of  squandering  it.  \l\  char]otte  might>  indeed,  'preach  her  tongue 
the  best  man  that  ever  was  born  came  to  me,  I'd  |  QUt),  before  she  would  efFect  any  change  in  the 
not  marry  him  if  we  had  made  no  better  provi-  /  <ystem  of  impr0vidence  obtaining  in  Honey  Fair, 
sion  for  a  rainy  day  than  you  and  Tyrrett  \  Neitner  Benjamin  Tyrrett  nor  Mary  Ann  Cross 
have.    What  can   come   of  such  unions,   Mary  ^  wa9  gifted  with  forethought,  and  they  took  no 


Ann  ?' 

'It's  the  way  that  most  of  us  girls  do  marry,' 
returned  Mary  Ann. 

'And  what  comes  of  it,  I  ask?  Blows  some- 
times, Mary  Ann;  the  workhouse  sometimes; 
trouble  always.' 

'Is  it  true  that  you  put  by,  Charlotte  ?'  i 

'Yes.     I  put  by  what  I  can.'  < 

'Bathow  the  wonder  do  you  manage.it?    You  \ 
dress  as  well  as  we  do.    I'm  sure  our  backs  take  j  long  without   an    expose,    she    scarcely   herself 
all  our  money;    father  pretty  nigh    keeps  the  >  knew.      The  wonder  was,  that  she  had  gone  on 
hous*.'  at  all.     It  took  the  energies  of  her  life  to  patch 


<  pains  to  acquire  any. 

\  The  marriage  was  carried  out,  and  this  was  the 
/  happy  day.  Mrs.  Cross  gave  an  entertainment  in 
5  honour  of  the  event,  at  which  the  bride  and  bride- 
?  aroom  assisted — as  the  French  say — with  as  many 
Joiners  as  the  kitchen  would  hold.  Tea  for  the 
| ladies,  pipes  and  ale  for  the  gentlemen,  supper 
sfor  the  whole,  with  spirits-and-water  round. 
How   Mrs.  Cross  had  contrived  to  go  on  so 
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up  her  embarrassments,  and  hide  her  difficulties  ^  them  any  where  else;  or  they  and  their  pipes  would 
from  her  husband.      The  evil  day,  however,  was  :>  saunter  up  and  down  the  road,    forming  into 


only  put  off.     It  could  not  be  averted. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

AN    IXPLOIION    FOR    MRS.    CROSS. 


>n 


abuse 


; groups,  to  condole  with  each  other  and  to 
/the  glove  trade. 

One  Monday  afternoon  there  was  a  small  as- 
\  semblage  in  the  kitchen  of  Jacob  Cross — himself, 
',  Andrew  Brumm,  and  Timothy  Carter.  Brumm 
'  and  Carter  were,  in  one  sense,  more  fortunate  than 
:  Cross  ;  inasmuch  as  that  their  respective  wives 
<( worked  each  for  another  house,  not  the  one  which 
Tub  evil  day,  hinted  at  in  the  last  chapter,  was ',  had  closed  ;  therefore  they  retained  their  employ- 
not  long  in  coming.  It  might  not  have  fallen  quite  J  jj-^nt.  The  fact,  however,  appeared  to  afford  lit- 
so  soon,  but  for  a  misfortune  which  overtook  ?  tie  consolation  to  the  two  men,  for  they  were 
Jacob  Cross.  The  manufacturer  for  whom  he(  keeping  up  a  chorus  of  grumbling,  when  JoeFisher 
worked  died  suddenly,  and  the  business  was  imme-j  staggered  in — if  you  have  not  forgotten  him. 
diately  given  up — the  madegloves  being  bought^  Fisher  had  hitherto  managed,  to  the  intense 
up  by  a  London  house,  and  the  stock  in  trade, '/  surprise  of  everybody,  to  keep  out  of  the  work- 
leather,  machines,  &c.,  sold  by  auction.  He  had'  house.  He  would  gettaken  on  for  a  job  of  work 
been  a  first  class  manufacturer,  doing  nearly  as  ^  now  and  then  ;  but  manufacturers  were  chary  of 
large  a  business  as  Mr.  Ashley;  and  not  only  Jacob ',  employing  Joe  Fisher.  For  one  thing,  he  gave 
Cross,  but  many  more  men  in  Honey  Fair  were  £  Wayto  drink.  A  disreputable-looking  object  had 
thrown  out  of  work — one  of  whom  was  Andrew^  he  become  :  a  tattered  coat  and  waistcoat,  panta- 
Brumm:  another,  Timothy  Carter.  This  hap-  Moons  in  rags,  and  not  the  ghost  of  a  shirt.  People 
pened  but  a  few  months  after   Mary  Ann  Cross's  \  wondered  how  he  found  money  for  drink. 

■      '  Who'll  give  us  house-room  ?'  was  his  saluta- 
heart  of  Mrs.  Cross,  i  tion,  as  he  pushed  himself  in,  his  eyes  haggard.his 


marriage. 

It  struck  terror  to   the 
Though  she  had  paid  some  of  her  debts,  she  had  I  legs  unsteady,  his    cheeks  thin   from  incipient 


incurred  others  :  indeed,  the  very  fact  of  her 
having  to  pay,  had  caused  her  to  incur  fresh  ones, 
Her  position  was  ominous.  She  and  Amelia  had 
worked  for  this  same  manufacturer,  now  dead,  and 
of  course  they  were  at  a  standstill.  Mary  Ann 
Tyrrett  had  likewise  worked  for  him  ;  but  she  had 


famine.     '  Will  nobody  give  us  a  corner  to  lie  in?' 
The  men  took  their  pipes  from  their  mouths. 
: '  Be  you  turned  out  at  last,  Joe?' 

'  We  be  turned  out,'  replied  Joe.     '  And  my 

missis  close  upon  her  down-lying.' 
Mrs.  Cross,  who  was  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen, 


quitted  the  paternal  home  ;  and  with  her  we  have  washing  out  her  potato  saucepan,  of  which  frugal 
nothing  just  now  to  do.  The  position  of  others  j  edible'  ^soned  with  salt,  the  family  dinner  had 
was  ominous,  as  well  as  that  of  Mrs.   Cross.     It 


was  the  autumn  season ,  and  trade  was  flat.  Win- 
ter orders  had  gone  in,  and  there  was  no  cause  to 
hurry  those  for  the  spring  ;  so  that  the  hands 
thrown  out  of  work,  both  men  and  women,  stood 
every  chance  of  remaining  out. 


consisted,  put  in  her  word. 

'  You  couldn't  expect  nothing  else  Joe  Fisher. 

There  you  have  been,  in  them   folk's  furnished 

room,  a-paying  nothing,  and   a-paying  nothing, 

and    you    a-drinking    everlasting.      They  have 

'>  threatened  you  long  enough.      Last  week,  you 

\  know,  they  took  a  vow  as  you  should  go  this.' 

A  gloom  overspread  Honey  Fair.     In  many  a  X     ,  Where's  the  wife  and  little  uns  ?'  asked  meek 

household  the  articles  least  needed,  went  week  \  Timothy  Carter.  ,You  can  look  at 'em,' responded 

after  week,  to  the  pawnbrokers,  without  being  f(  Fisher_      ,  They  bain,t  a  hundred  miles  off|  they 

redeemed  on  the  Saturday  night,  as  in  more  pros-  j  bain »t     They  baln >t  out  of  view# , 

peroustimes.    Upon  the  proceeds  the  families  had ',      TT  „       .,     ...    ,       ..  ,   .,  , 

r       .  .      Tl         *    ,  ,    .     iU  ,  >      He  gave  a  flourish  of  his  hand  towards  the  road, 

to  exist.     It  was  bad  enough  for  those  who  were,;      ,  „  _  ,-,..,,* 

r    »c        j  ut     i.  ..  r     ii_         ■>      j     ,  i.       •      <  and  the  men  and  Mrs.  Cross  crowded  to  the  doorto 
tree  from  debt ;   but  for  those  already  labouring ',  .  _     ,        .,.,,,,  ,_  j 

„_  j„„  -t      v,         11   i  u      •  j-  xj  Cl>  reconnoitre.    In  the  middle  of  the  lane,  crouched 

under  it — above  all,  labouring  under  secret  debt  /  ,  ....  ,     ,.  ,        ■    , 

:. „ ,,.  .  .    ,    .    .,      „,      _,        ,     ,  <  down  in  its  sloppy  mud,   for  the   weather   had 

— it  was  something  not  to  be  told.     Mrs.  Cross  had  ', ,         ,    ,  ,  . 

*v,„   „;„v,t„,„,=     „     i     i  .  ,.       ,,.  .       /been  bad,   and  it  was  very  wet  underfoot,  was 

the   nightmare  regularly  every  night.     Visions i      ...        '         „.  ,  J  „    ,.        ,, 

...  .  u  „„m»  „™,.  u„_  „  j         .       c  .      ',  untidy  Sukey  Fisher — a  woman  all  skin  and  bone 

would  come  over  her  now  and  again  of  running  £  J  J 

away,  ifshe  had  but  known  where  to  run  to.  The  \  now'  her  face  hopeless  and  desperate.  She 
men  would  stand  or  sit  at  their  doors  all  day,  with  i  wore  no  caP' and  her  matted  hair  fel1  on  her  Sown 
pipes  in  their  mouths;  money  was  sure  to  be  found  j— such  a  gown  !  all  tatters  and  dirt.  Several 
for  tobacco,  by  hook  or  by  crook.     There  they  >  young  children  huddled  around  her.  i 

would  lounge  in  gloomy  silence,  varied  by  an  occa-£  '  Untidy  creature  !'  muttered  Mrs.  Cross  to 
lional  wordy  war  with  their  wiye»   who  wished  \  herself.     '  She  is  as  fond  of  a  drop  as  her  lazy> 
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quarrelsome  husband  ;  and  this  is  what  they  have  Jhe ;  '  I  haven't  got  nothing  to  do  with  myself  this 
brought  it  to,  between 'em.      Them   poor  little  '  afternoon.' 

objects   of  young   uns  'ud  be   as  well  dead    as;      Timothy  and  Adam  walked  away  together,  Tim 
alive.  t/ treading  with  gingerly  feet  past  his  own  door,  lest 

'  Look  at  'em  !'  began  Fisher.  '  And  they  call ', his  wife  should  recognize  his  step,  bolt  out,  and 
this  a  free  country  !  They  call  it  a  country  as  is  /stop  him.  Charlotte  East  was  standing  at  her 
a  pattern  to  others  and  a  refuge  for  the  needy,  ^door,  and  Adam  halted.  Timothy  walked  on  ;  he 
Why  don't  the  Government,  what  opened  our  ports  \  did  not  feel  himself  perfectly  safe  yet. 
to  them  foreign  French,  and  what  keeps  'em  open,  ',  <  What  a'life  that  poor  womaa's  is  ! '  exclaimed 
come  down  and  take  a  look  at  my  wife  a-squat-  'Charlotte. 

ting  there^?— turned  out  of  our  room,  without  a  ',       '  Ay,'  assented   Adam  ;      '  and   all    through 
place  to  put  our  heads  into  ':'  i  Fisher's  not  sticking  to  his  work.' 

'If  you  hadn't  put  quite  as  much  inside  your  \  Charlotte  moved  her  face  gravely  toward*  him. 
head,  Joe  Fisher,  and  been  a-doing  of  it  for  years, ) '  Say,  through  his  drinking,  Adam.' 
you  might  have  had  more  for  the  outside  on'tnow,'!;  '  Do  you  speak  that  as  a  warning,  Charlotte." 
again  spoke  Mrs.  Cross,  in  her  sharp  tones.  The  ■',  he  continued.  '  I  think  you  mean  well  by  me,  but 
woman  was  not  a  naturally  sharp  one,  as  were  <t  you  go  just  the  wrong  way  to  show  it.  If  you 
gome  in  Honey  Fair  ;  but  the  miserable  fear  she  /  wanted  me  to  keep  steady,  you  should  have  corns 
lived  in,  added  to  their  present  privation,  told  upon  ;and  helped  me  in  it.  Good  by.  I  am  late, 
her  temper.  /     'Gentlemen  at  large,  young  Thorney  called 

'  Hold  your  magging,'  said  Joe  Fisher.      <  I  |us  !'  cried  Jacob  Cross  to  his  friend  Brumm>  a3 
don't  never  like  to  quarrel  with  petticuts,   one's  \  Fisher  went  °ff>  "»d  they  sat  down  again.     'He's 
own  belongings  excepted.    All  as  I  say,  Mother   not  far  out-    What's  to  be  the  end  on 't?' 
Cross,  is,  don't  you  mag.'  \     'Wh*>  the  work'us,'  responded    Mrs.  Cross, 

.  ,„,.,<  wno  rarely  let  an  opportunity  slip  of  putting  in 

Mrs.  Cross  made  no  reply  to  this,  and  Fisher  )>.-,.  „„„  „„;„:„„      i^u  1  >      r  „ 

r  J  >  ner  own  opinion.     'The  work  us  for  us,  as  well 

resumed—  |as  for  the  Fishers,  unless  things  take  a  turn. 

•  This  comes  of  letting  the  Government  and  the  ]  When  great,  big,  able-bodied  men  is  throwed  out 
masters  have  their  own  way  !  If  we  had  got  that  jo' work,  and  yet  has  got  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
there  strike  among  us,  that  I've  so  often  telled  ye  j  other  folks  at  home  has  got  to-eat  and  drink,  and 
on,  things  'ud  be  different.  Let  a  maa  sit  down  a  j  nothing  to  stay  their  stomachs  upon,  the  work'us 
minute,  Cross.'  ,  can't  be  far  off.' 

Cross  civily  pushed  a  chair  towards  him,  con-  \  'Never  for  me!'  said  Andrew  Brumm.  'I'll 
centrating  his  attention  afterwards  upon  Mrs.  j  work  to  keep  me  and  mine  out  on  it,  if  it  is  at 
Fisher.  A  crowd  had  collected  round  her  ;  and  ',  breaking  stones  upon  the  road.  I  know  one  thing 
Mrs.  Buffle,  with  a  feeling  of  humanity  that  few  j — if  ever  I  do  get  into  certain  work  again,  I'll 
had  given  that  lady  credit  for  possessing,  sent  out  make  my  missus  be  a  bit  providenter  than  she 
an  old  woollen  shawl  to  the  shivering  woman,  and  j  was  afore.' 

a  basin  of  hasty  pudding.  The  mother  could  not  {  'Bell  Brumm  ain't  one  of  the  provident  »ort,' 
feed  the  whining  children  fast  enough  with  the  j  dissented  Mrs.  Cross.  'How  do  you  manage  to 
one  iron  spoon.  iget  along  at  all,  Drew,  these  bad  time*?    You 

A  young  man  ran  up  to  Cross's  door.  It  wasjdoH't  seem  to  Set  int°  trouble.' 
Adam  Thorneycroft.  He  did  not  live  in  Honey  >  <WelI>  we  manage  somehow,'  replied  Andrew. 
Fair,  but  often  found  his  way  to  it,  although  Char-  'But  we  have  to  pinch.  My  missis  stick*  at  her 
lotte  had  rejected  him.  '  Is  Joe  Fisher  here  ?' ',  work,  now  I  be  out  on 't.  Shehardly  looks  off  it; 
asked  he.  «  Fisher  why  don't  you  goto  the  work- j; and  I  does  the  house>  and  sees  to  th«  children, 
house  and  tell  them  the  state  your  wife  is  i„  ?? Nine  shilling,  all  but  her  silk,  she  earned  last 
She  can't  stop  there.  week-     And,  finding  that  we  can  exist  on  that, 

,  tt  r  s.,     n/i    *       after  a  fashion,  has  set  me  a  thinking  that  when 

'Her  state  is  no  concern  ofyour*n,  Master;  &  ucu 


Thorneycroft,'  was  the  sullen  answer. 

Thorneycroft  turned  on  his  heel,  a  scornful 
gesture  escaping  him  at  Fisher's  half-stupid  con- 
dition. '  I  must  be  off  to  my  work,  he  observed; 
'but  can't  one  of  you,   who  are  gentlemen   at 


my  good  wages  was  added  to  it,  we  ought  to  have 
put  by  for  a  rainy  day,'  he  continued,  after  a 
pause.    'Just  let  me  get  the  chance  again !' 

•It's  surprising  the  miracles  wages  works  when 
folks  ain't  earning  none!'  put  in  Mrs.  Cross,  in  a 
tone  of  irony,  who  did  not  altogether  like  the 


large,  just  go  to  the  workhouse  and  acquaint  them   tum  the  conversation  was  taki         ,When 
with  the  woman's  helplessness,  and  that  of  her  i     t  into  work  again>  Drew  ^^  ^ 

JNdren  around  her.  %  Wt  be  no  more  ab]c  tQ  gaye  nQr  fte  mt  Qf  ^ 

Timothy  Carter  responded  to  it.    *  I'll  go,'  said  *  j».' 
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'But  she  shall,'  returned  Andrew.  'And  she 
sees  for  herself  now  that  it  might  be  done.' 

'I  was  a-making  a  calkelation  yesterday  how 
long  we  might  hold  out  on  our  household  things,' 
observed  Jacob  Cross — a  silent  man,  in  general. 
'If  none  on  us  can  get  work,  they'll  have  to  go, 
piecemeal.  One  can't  clam;  one  must  live  upon 
someihing.' 

'I'm  resolved  upon  one  point — that  I  won't  have 
no  underhand  debt  again,'  resumed  Brumm. 
'Last  spring  I  found  out  the  flaring  trade  that  my 
missis  was  carrying  on  with  them  Bankes's — and 
the  way  I  come  to  know  of  it  was  funny:  but 
never  mind  that.  "Bell,"  says  I  to  her,  "I'd 
rather  sell  off  all  I've  got  and  go  tramping  the 
country,  than  I'd  live  with  a  sword  over  my 
head''. — which  debt  is.  And  I  went  down  to 
Bankes's  and  Said  to  'em,  "If  you  let  my  wife  get 
into  debt  again,  I  won't  pay  it,  as  I  now  give  you 
notice,  and  I'll  have  you  up  before  the  justices 
for  a  pest."  I  thought  I'd  make  it  strong,  you 
see,  Cross.  And  I  paid  off  their  bill,  so  much  a 
week,  and  got  shut  of  'em.  Them  Bankes's  does 
more  mischief  in  Honey  Fair  than  everything 
else  put  together.' 

'Why,  what  do  Bankes's  do  ?'  asked  Jacob,  in 
happy  ignorance. 

'Do ['returned  Brumm.    'Don't  you  know ' 

But  at  that  critical  moment,  Mrs.  Cross,  in 
bustling  behind  Andrew  Brumm's  chair,  which 
was  on  the  tilt,  contrived  to  get  her  foot  en- 
tangled in  it.  Brumai,  his  chair,  and  his  pipe, 
all  came  down  together. 

'Mercy  on  us  !'  uttered  Jacob  Cross,  coming  to 
the  rescue.  'How  did  you  manage  that,  Brumm?' 

Before  Brumn  could  answer,  or  had  well 
gathered  himself  up,  there  was  another  visitor — 
Mr.  Abbott,  the  landlord  of  at  least  a  third  of 
Honey  Fair.  He  had  come  on  his  usual  Mon- 
day 's  errand.  Jacob  Cross  put  down  his  pipe  and 
touched  his  hat,  which,  in  the  fashionable  man- 
ners of  Honey  Fair,  was  worn  in-doors.  It  was 
not  often  that  the  landlord  and  the  men  came  in 
contact. 

'Are  you  ready  for  me,  Mrs.  Cross  ?' 

'We  are  not  ready  to-day,  sir,'  interposed  Ja- 
.:ob.  'You  must  please  to  give  us  a  little  grace 
these  hard  times,  sir.  The  moment  I  be  in  work 
again,  I'll  think  of  you,  afore  1  think  of  our- 
selves.' 

'I  have  given  all  the  grace  I  can  give,'  replied 
Mr.  Abbott,  a  hard,  surly  man.  'You  must  either 
pay,  or  turn  out:  I  don't  care  which.' 

'I'll  pay  you  as  soon  as  I  am  in  work,  sir;  you 
may  count  upon  it.  As  to  turning  out,  sir,  where 
could  I  turn  to  ?  You'd  not  let  me  take  out  my 
furniture,  and  we  can't  sit  down  in  the  street,  as 
Fiiher's  wife  is  a-doing.' 


Mr.  Abbott  turned  to  the  door.  When  he 
came  back,  a  man  was  with  him.  *1  must  trou- 
ble you  to  give  this  man  house  room  for  a  few 
days.  As  you  won't  go  out,  he  must  stop  in,  to 
see  that  your  goods  stop  in.' 

Cross's  spirit  rose  within  him.  'It's  a  hard  way 
to  treat  a  man,  sir!  I  have  lived  under  you  for 
years,  and  you  have  had  your  rent  regular.' 

'Regular!'  exclaimed  the  landlord.  'I  have 
had  more  trouble  to  get  it  from  your  wife,  since 
Bankes's  came  to  Helstonleigh,  than  from  any 
body  else  in  Honey  Fair.' 

Cross  did  not  understand  this.  He  was  too 
much  absorbed  by  the  point  in  question  to  ask  an 
explanation.     'There's  only  three  weeks  owing 

to  you,  sir,  and ' 

'Three  weeks!'  interrupted  Mr.  Abbott;  'there 
are  nine  weeks  owing  to  me.    Nine  week's  to- 
day.' 
J      Jacob    Cross    stood    confounded.     'Who  says 
j  there's  nine  weeks  ?'  asked  he. 

'I  say  so.     Your  wife  can  say  so.     Ask  her.' 
But  Mrs.  Cross,  with  a  scared  face  and  white 
lips,   whisked  through   the    door,   and  whisked 
down  Honey  Fair.     The  explosion  had  come. 
J      Mr.  Abbott,  wasting  no  more  words,  departed, 
!  leaving  the  unwelcome  visitor  behind  him.    An- 
i  drew  Brumm  came  in  again  from  outside";  where 
!he  had  stood,  out  of  delicacy,  feeling  thankful 
j  that  his  rent  was  all  right.  It  was  pinching  work, 
i  but  Andrew  was  beginning  to    learn  that  debt 
J  pinches  the  mind,  worse  than  hunger  pinches  the 
\  body. 

!  'Comrade,'  whispered  he,  grasping  Cross's 
hand,  'it's  all  along  of  them  Bankes's.  The  wo- 
men buy  their  fal-lals  and  their  finely,  and  the 
weekly  payments  to  'em  must  be  kept  up, 
whether  or  no,  for  fear  Bankes's  should  let  out 
on't  to  us,  and  ask  us  for  the  money.  In  course 
the  rent  and  other  things  gets  behind.  Half  the 
women  round  us  be  knee-deep  in  Bankes's  books.' 
'Why  couldn't  you  have  told  me  this  afore?' 
demanded  Cross,  in  his  astonishment. 

'It's  not  my  province  to  interfere  with  other 
men's  wives,'  was  the  sensible  answer  of  Brumm. 
'Where's  she  got  to?'  cried  Jacob,  looking 
round  for  his  wife.  'I'll  come  to  the  bottom  of 
this.  Nine  weeks'  rent  owing;  and  her  salving 
me  up  that  'twas  only  three  !' 

Jacob  might  well  say,  'Where's  she  got  to?' 
Mrs.  Cross  had  glided  down  Honey  Fair,  into  the 
first  friendly  door  that  happened  to  be  open. 
That  was  Mrs.  Carter's.  'For  mercy's  sake,  let's 
stop  here  a  minute,  Elizabeth  Carter  !'  exclaimed 
she.     'We  have  got  the  bums  in  !' 

Mrs.  Carter  was  rubbing  up  some  brass  can- 
dlesticks. Work  ran  short  with  her  that  week, 
and  therefore  she  spent  it  in  cleaning,  which  was 
her  notion  of  taking  t  holiday;    scrubbing    and 
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scouring  from  morning  till  night.     She  turned  < 
round  and  stared  at  Mrs.  Cross,  who,  with  her  1 
white  face  and  her  gasping  breath,  had  sunk 
down  upon  a  chair.  J 

'What  on  earth's  the  matter:'  j 

•Abbott  have  brought  it  out  to -my  husband  that 
I  owes  nine  weeks'  rent,  and  he's  a-telling  him  j 
abotit  Bankes's,  and  now  he  has  gone  and  put  a  j 
bum  into  us!'  ! 

'More    soft    you,    to    have    had    to  do  with  ; 
Bankes's !'  was  the  sympathy  offered  by  Mrs. 
Carter.    'You  couldn't  expect  nothing  less.' 

'That  old  skinflint  of  a  Abbott ' 

Mrs.  Cross  stopped  short.  She  opened  the 
staircase  door  about  an  inch,  and  humbly  twisted 
herself  through  the  aperture.  Who  should  be 
standing  there  to  hear  her,  having  followed  her 
in,  but  Mr.  Abbott  himself. 

He  had  no  need  to  say,  'Ready,  Mrs.  Carter?' 
Mrs.  Carter  always  was  ready.  She  paid  him 
weekly,  and  asked  no  favour.  The  payment 
made,  he  departed  again,  and  Mrs.  Cross  emerged 
from  her  retreat. 

Tom  can  pay  him!'  she  exclaimed,  with  some 
envy.  'And  Timothy's  out  o' work, too;  and  you 
be  slack  !    How  do  you  manage  it ." 

•I'm  not  a  fool,'  was  the  logical  response  of 
Mrs.  Carter.  'If  1  spent  my  earnings  when  they 
be  a-coming  in  regular,  or  let  Tim  keep  his  to 
his  own  cheek,  where  should  we  be,  in  a  time 
like  this?  I  have  got  my  understanding  about 
me.' 

Mrs.  Carter  did  not  praise  her  understanding 
without  cause.    Whatever  social  virtues  she  may 
have  lacked,  she  was  rich   in  thrift,  in  fore- 
thought.   Had  Timothy  remained  out  of  work 
for  a  twelvemonth,  they  would  not  have  been  put 
to  shifts. 
'I'm  afraid  to  go  back !'  cried  Mrs.  Cross. 
'So  should  I  be,  if  I  got  myself  into  your  mess. 
The  offered  sympathy  not  being  consolatory  to 
her  present  frame  of  mind,  Mrs.  Cross  departed. 
Home,  at  present,  she  dared  not  go.    She  went 
about  Honey  Fair,  seeking  the  gossiping  pity 
which  Elizabeth  Carter  had  declined  to  give,  but 
which  she  was  yearning  for.    Thus  she  spent  an 
hour  or  two. 

Meanwhile  the  news  had  been  spreading 
through  Honey  Fair,  'Crosses  have  got  the  bums 
in;'  and  Mary  Ann,  hearing  it,  flew  home  to. 
know  whether  it  was  correct.  She — partly 
through  fear,  partly  in  the  security  from  paternal 
correction,  which  was  imparted  to  her  by  the 
feeling  that  she  was  Mary  Ann  Tyrrett,  and  no 
longer  Mary  Ann  Cross— yielded  to  her  father's 
questions,  and  made  full  confession.  Debts  here, 
debts  there,  debts  everywhere.  Cross  was  over- 
whelmed; and  when  his  wife  at  length  came  in, 
he  quietly  knocked  her  down. 


The  'bum'  advanced  to  the  rescue.  'If  you 
dare  to  come  between  man  and  wife,'  raved 
Cross,  lifting  his  arm  menacingly,  'I'll  serve  you 
the  same.'  He  was  a  peaceful-tempered  man, 
but  this  business  terribly  exasperated  him. 
'You'll  come  to  die  in  the  work 'us,'  he  uttered  to 
his  wife.  'And  serve  you  right !  It's  your  doings 
that  have  broke  up  our  home.' 

'No,'  retorted  she,  passionately,  as  she  lifted 
herself  from  the  floor;  'it's  your  squanderings  in 
the  publics  o'  nights,  that  have  helped  to  break 
up  our  home.' 

It  was  something  of  both. 

The  quarrel  was  interrupted  by  a  commotion 
outside,  and  Mrs.  Cross  darted  out  to  look — 
glad,  perhaps,  to  escape  from  her  husband's  an- 
ger. An  official  from  the  workhouse  had  come 
down  with  an  order  for  the  admission  of  Susan 
Fisher  instanter.  Timothy  Carter,  in  his  meek 
and  humane  spirit,  had  so  enlarged  upon  the 
state  of  affairs  in  general,  touching  Mrs.  Fisher, 
that  the  workhouse  bestirred  itself.  An  officer 
was  despatched  to  marshal  them  into  it  at  once. 
The  uproar  was  caused  by  her  resistance:  she 
was  still  sitting  in  the  road. 

'I  won't  go  into  the  work'us,'  she  screamed;  '1 
won't  go  there  to  be  parted  from  my  children  and 
my  husband.     If  I  be  to  die,  I'll  die  out  here.' 

'Just  you  get  up  and  march,  and  don't  let's 
have  no  row,'  said  the  officer.  'Else  I'll  fetch  a 
wheel-barrer,  and  wheel  ye  to  it.' 

She  resisted,  shrieking  and  flinging  her  arms 
and  her  wild  hair  about  her,  as  only  a  foolish  wo- 
man would  do;  the  children,  alarmed,  clung  to 
her  and  cried,  and  all  Honey  Fair  came  out  to 
look.  Mr.  Joe  Fisher  also  staggered  up,  in  a 
state  not  to  be  described.  He  had  been  invited 
by  some  friend,  more  sympathizing  than  judi- 
cious, to  solace  his  tfoubles  with  strong  waters; 
and  down  he  fell  in  the  mud,  helpless. 

'Well,  here's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish!'  cried 
the  perplexed  workhouse  man.  'A  nice  pair, 
they  be !  How  I  am  to  get  'em  both  there, 
is  beyond  me!  She  can  walk,  if  she's  forced  to 
it;  but  he  can't,  the  beast!  They  spends  their 
money  on  their  sotting  insides,  and  when  they 
j  have  got  no  more  to  spend,  they  comes  to  us  to 
keep  'em.  I  must  get  a  open  cart.' 
i  The  open  cart  was  procured  from  somewhere, 
and  brought  to  the  scene,  a  policeman  in  atten- 
>  dance;  and  the  children  were  lifted  into  it,  one 

like  a 
With 
\  much  struggling  and  kicking,  with  shrieks  that 
'/  might  have  been  heard  a  mile  off,  she  was  at 
\  length  hoisted  into  it.  But  she  tumbled  out  again, 
graving  that  'no  work'us  shouldn't  hold  her.'  The 
i  official  raved  in  turn;  and  Honey  Fair  hugged  it- 


/by  one.     Next  the  man  was  thrown  in, 
'/  clod,  and  then   came  the  woman's  turn. 
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self  It  had  not  had  the  gratification  of  behold-  i  On  this  morning  early,  when  William  rose,  he 
ing  so  exciting  a  scene  for  many  a  day;  to  say ;  found  hi,  mother  down  before  him,  at  her  work 
nothing  of  the  satisfaction  it  derived  from  hearing  as  usual.  Her  head  felt  better,  she  said;  it 
the  workhouse  set  at  defiance.  might  get  quite  well  if  she  had  but  some  tea;  but 

The  official  and  the  policeman  at  length  con-  she  had  not,  and-there  was  an  end  of  it.  Wil- 
quered  She  was  secured,  and  the  cart  started  Ham  went  out,  ardently  wishing  (in  the  vague 
at  a  snail's  space  with  its  load— Mrs.  Fisher  set- )  profitless  manner  that  he  might  have  wished  for 
ting  up  a  prolonged  and  dismal  lamentation,  not}  Aladdin's  lamp,)  that  he  had  only  a  shilling  to 
unlike  an  Irish  howl,  and  Honey  Fair,  in  its  cu-*  procure  some  for  her.  When,  half  an  hour  after, 
riosity,  following  the  cart  as  its  train.  <t  this  shilling  rolled  out  of  the  waste-paper  basket, 

'/  as  he  was  shaking  it  in  Mr.  Ashley's  counting- 
-house, a  strong  temptation— not  to  take  it,  but  to 


'i  wish  that  he  might  take  it,  that  it  was  not  wrong 
j;  to  take  it — rushed  over  him.  He  put  it  down  on 
'i  the  desk,  and  turned  from  it — turned  from  the 
'( temptation,  for  the  shilling  seemed  to  scorch  his 
•;  fingers.  The  remembrance  of  this  wish — it 
'/  sounded  to  him  like  a  dishonest  one — had  brought 
Whose  shilling  is  this  on  my  desk."  inquired  j  the  vivid  colour  to  his  face,  under  what  he 
Mr.  Ashley  of  Samuel  Lynn,  one  morning  to-  \  deemed  Mr.  Ashley's  scrutiny.    That  gentleman 
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A  SHILLING   IN    THE    WASTE    PAPER   BASKET. 


wards  the  close  of  the  summer. 

•I  cannot  tell  thee,'  was  the  reply  of  the  Qua-; 
ker.    '1  know  nothing  of  it.'  it 


<  observed  it. 

'What  are  you  turning  red  for?' 

This  crowned  all.    The  red  in  William's  face 


'It  is  none  of  mine,  to  my  knowledge,'  re- ^changed  to  scarlet. 


marked  Mr.  Ashley. 


Mr.  Ashley  was  surprised.    He  came  to  the 


'What  shilling  is  that  on  the  master's  desk?'  X conclusion  that  some  mystery  must  be  connected 


repeated  Samuel  Lynn  to  William  when  he  re- 
turned into  his  own  room,  where  William  was. 


'I  put  a  shilling  on  the  desk  this  morning,'  re-  /he  resumed. 


>t  with  the  shilling — something  wrong.    He  deter- 
'  mined  to  fathom  it.  'Why  do  you  look  confused  ?' 


'I  found  it  in  the  waste-paper >, 


plied  William, 
basket. ' 
'Thee  go  in,  then,  and  tell  the  master.' 


'It  was  only  at  my  own  thoughts,  sir.' 
'What  are  they  ?  Let  me  hear  them.' 
William  hesitated.     'I  would  rather  not  tell 


William  did  so.    'The  shilling  rolled  out  of  >  them,  sir 
the  waste-paper  basket,  sir,'  said  he,  entering  the 
counting-house,  and  approaching  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Ashley  was  a  man  remarkably  exact  injjn  the  quietest  tone  of  Mr.  Ashley's. 


But  I  would  rather  you    did.'    Mr.  Ashley 
]  spoke  quietly,  as  usual;  but  there  lay  command 


his  accounts.  He  had  missed  no  shilling,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  was  his.  'What  should  bring  a 
shilling  in  the  waste-paper  basket?'  he  asked.  'It 
may  have  rolled  out  of  your  own  pocket.' 

William  could  have  smiled  at  the  remark.    A 
shilling  out  of  his  pocket!    'Oh,  no 
not.' 


Implicit  obedience  had  been  enjoined  upon  the 
£  Halliburton's  from  their  earliest  childhood.  In 
Uhat  manufactory  Mr.  Ashley  was  William's 
/  master,  and  he  believed  he  had  no  resource  but  to 
]  comply.  William  was  of  a  remarkably  ingehu- 
sir,  it  did  ^ous  nature;  and  if  he  had  to  impart  a  thing,  he 
did  not  do  it  by  halves,  although  it  might  tell 


to  a  glowing  crimson. 


Mr.  Ashley  sat  looking  earnestly  at  William —  j  against  himself, 
as  the  latter  fancied.     In  reality  he  was  buried  j     '  When  I  found  that  shilling  this  morning,  sir, 
deep  in  his  own  thoughts.    But  William  felt  un-  ?  the  thought  came  over  me  to  wish.it  was  mine — 
comfortable  under  the  survey,  and  his  face  flushed  { to  wish  that  I  might  take  it  without  doing  ill.  The 

thought  did  not  come  over  me  to  take  it,' he 
added,  raising  his  truthful  eyes  to  Mr.  Ashley's, 
'only  to  wish  that  it  was  not  wrong  to  do  so. 
When  you  looked  at  me  so  earnestly,  sir,  I  fan- 
cied you  could  see  what  my  thoughts  had  been. 
And  they  were  not  honorable  thoughts.' 

'Did  you  ever  take  money  that  was  not  yours?' 
asked  Mr.  Ashley,  after  a  pause. 

William  looked  surprised.     'No,  sir,  never.' 
Mr.  Ashley  paused  again.    'I  have  known  chil- 
dren help  themselves  to  halfpence  amd  pence, 
and  think  it  little  crime.' 


Why  should  he  feel  un- 
comfortable ?    What  should  cause  the  flush  ? 

This.  Since  Janey's  death,  some  months  ago 
now,  their  circumstances  had  been  more  strait- 
ened than  ever;  of  course,  there  had  been  ex- 
penses attending  it,  and  Mrs.  Halliburton  was 
paying  them  off  weekly.  Bread  and  potatoes,  and 
a  little  milk,  would  be  their  food  often.  On  the 
previous  night  Jane  had  a  sick  headache.  Some 
tea  would  have  been  acceptable,  but  she  had  nei- 
ther tea  nor  money  in  the  house;  and  she  was 
firm  to  her  resolution  not  to  purchase  on  trutt. 
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The  boy  shook  his  head.  'We  have  been 
taught  better  than  that,  sir.  And,  besides  the 
crime,  money  taken  in  that  way  would  bring  us 
no  good,  only  trouble.     It  could  not  prosper.' 

'Tell  me  why  you  think  that.' 

'My  mother  has  always  taught  us  that  a  bad 
action  can  never  prosper  in  the  end.' 

'I  suppose  you  coveted  the  shilling  for  marbles; 
or  for  sweetmeats  ?' 

«Oh,  no,  sir.  It  was  not  for  myself  that  I 
wished  it.' 

'Then  for  whom?    For  what  ?' 

This  caused  William's  face  to  flush  again.  Mr. 
Ashley  questioned  till  he  drew  from  him  the  par- 
ticulars— how  that  he  had  wished  to  buy  some 
tea,  and  why  he  had  wished  it. 

'I  have  heard,'  remarked  Mr.  Ashley,  after 
listening,  'that  you  have  many  privations  to  put 
up  with.' 

'It  is  true,  sir.  But  we  don't  so  much  care  for 
them,  if  we  only  can  put  up  with  them.  My  mo- 
ther says  she  knows  better  days  will  be  in  store 
for  us,  if  we  only  bear  on  patiently.  I  am  sure 
we  boys  ought  to  do  so,  if  she  can.  It  is  worse 
for  her  than  for  us. ' 

There  ensued  another  searching  question  from 
Mr.  Ashley.  'Have  you  ever,  when  alone  in  the 
egg-house,  amidst  its  thousands  of  eggs,  been 
tempted  to  pocket  a  few  to  carry  home  ?' 

For  one  moment  William  suffered  a  flash  of  re- 
lentment  to  cross  his  countenance.  The  next  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.     He  felt  deeply  hurt. 

'No,  sir,  I  have  not.  I  hope  you  do  i;ot  fear 
that  I  am  capable  of  it  ?' 

'No,  I  do  not,'  said  Mr.  Ashley.  'Your  father 
was  a  clergyman,  I  think  I  have  heard  ?' 

'He  was  intended  for  a  clergyman,  sir,  but  he 
did  not  gel  to  the  University.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman — a-rector  in  Devonshire — and  my  mo- 
ther's father  was  a  clergyman  in  London.  My 
uncle  Francis  is  also  a  clergyman,  but  only  a  cu- 
rate. We  are  gentlepeople  reared,  though  we 
are  poor.    We  would  not  take  eggs.' 

Mr.  Ashley  suppressed  a  smile.  'I  conclude 
you  and  your  brothers  live  in  hopes  some  time  to 
regain  your  position  in  life  ?' 

'Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  is  that  hope  that  makes  us 
put  up  with  hard  things  so  well.' 

'What  do  you  think  of  being." 

William's  countenance  fell.  'There  is  not  so 
much  chance  of  my  getting  on,  sir,  as  there  is  for 
my  brothers.  Frank  and  Gar  are  hopeful  enough; 
but  I  don't  look  forward  to  anything  good  for  me. 
My  mother  says  if  I  only  help  her  I  shall  be  doing 
my  duty,', 

'Your  sister  died  in  a  decline,'  remarked  Mr. 
Ashley.  'These  home  privations  must  bare  told 
upon  her. ' 


William's  face  brightened.  'She  had  every 
thing  she  wanted,  sir;  everything,  even  to  port 
wine.  Mrs.  Recce  and  Uobbs  took  a  liking  for 
her  when  they  first  came,  and  they  never  let  her 
wish  for  anything.  Mamma  says  that  Jane's 
wants  having  been  supplied  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner,  ought  to  teach  us  how  certainly  God  is 
looking  over  us  and  taking  care  of  us — that  all 
things,  when  they  come  to  be  essentials,  will  no 
doubt  be  supplied  to  us,  as  they  were  to  her.' 

'What  a  perfect  trust  in  God  that  boy  seems  to 
have!'  mused  Mr.  Ashley,  when  he  dismissed 
William.  'Mrs.  Halliburton  must  be  a  mother 
in  a  thousand.  And  he  will  make  a  man  in  a 
thousand,  unless  I  am  mistaken .  Truthful,  open, 
candid — I  don't  know  a  boy  like  him.' 

About  five  minutes  before  the  great  bell  was 
rung  at  one  o'clock,  William  was  called  into  the 
counting-house.  'I  have  been  casting  up  my  cash 
and  find  I  am  a  shilling  short,'  observed  Mr. 
Ashley;  'therefore  the  shilling  that,  you  found  is 
no  doubt  the  missing  one.  'I  shall  give  it  to  you,' 
he  continued;  'a  reward  for  telling  me  the 
straightforward  truth  when  I  questioned  you.' 

William  took  the  shilling — as  he  supposed. 
'Here  are  two  !'  he  exclaimed,  in  his  surprise. 

'You  cannot  buy  much  tea  with  one;  and  that 
is  what  you  were  thinking  of.  Would  you  like 
to  be  apprenticed  to  me?'  Mr.  Ashley  resumed, 
drowning  the  boy's  thanks. 

The  question  took  William  entirely  by  storm: 
he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  answer.  He  would  have 
been  equally  at  a  loss  had  he  been  accorded  a 
whole  week  to  deliberate  upon  it.  He  looked 
foolish,  and  said  he  could  not  tell. 

'Would  you  like  the  business?'  pursued  Mr. 
Ashley. 

'I  like  the  business  very  well,  sir,  now  I'm  used 
to  it.  But  I  could  not  hope  ever  to  get  on  to  be 
a  master. ' 

'There's  no  knowing  what  you  may  get  on  to 
be,  if  you  are  steady  and  persevering.  Masters 
don't  begin  at  the  top  of  the  tree;  they  begin  at 
the  bottom  and  work  up  to  it.  At  least,  that  is 
the  case  with  a  great  many.  In  becoming  an  ap- 
prentice you  would  occupy  a  superior  position  in 
the  manufactory  to  what  you  do  now.' 

'Joe  Stubbs  is  an  apprentice,  is  he  not,  sir:' 

I  will  explain  k  to  you  if  you  do  not  under- 
stand,' said  Mr.  Ashley.  «J..e  Stubbs  is  appren- 
ticed to  one  branch  of  the  business,  the  cutting; 
John  Braithwait  is  an  apprentice  to  the  staining, 
and  so  on.  These  lads  expect  to  remain  work- 
men all  their  lives,  working  at  their  own  pecu- 
liar branch.  You  would  not  be  apprenticed  to 
any  one  branch,  but  to  the  whole,  with  a  view  of 
your  baeoming  heraaftar  a  manager  or  a  mastar; 
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in  the  same  manner  that  I  might  apprentice  my 
son,  were  he  intended  for  the  business.' 

William  thought  he  should  like  this.  Suddenly 
his  countenance  fell. 

'What  now?'  asked  Mr.  Ashley. 

'I  hare  heard,  sir,  that  the  apprentices  do  not 
earn  wages  at  first.  I— I  am  afraid  we  could  not 
well  do  at  home  without  mine.' 

'You  need  not  concern  yourself  with  what  you 
hear,  or  with  what  others  earn  or  don't  earn.     I 


;  It  did  not  please  Cyril  that  William  should  havi 
been  made  one  of  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


THE    SCHOOLBOYS'    NOTES. 


As  the  time  went  on,  Jane's  brain  grew  very 

busy.     Its  care  was  the  education  of  her  boys— a 

should  give  you  eight  shillings  a  week,   instead  j perplexing  theme.      So  far  as  the  classics  went, 


of  four,  and  you  would  retain  your  evenings  for  5  they  were   progressing.      Frank  and   Gar  cer- 
study,  as  you  do  now.     I  do  not  see  any  different .     " 
or  better  opening  for  you,'  continued  Mr.  Ash-; 
ley;  'but  should  any  such  arise  hereafter,  through  ! 
your  mother's  relatives,  or  from  any  other  chan- 
nel,  I  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  your  ad- 
vancement, but  would  consent  to  cancel  your  in- 
dentures.     Do  you  understand  what  I  have  been 


saying?' 

'Yes,  sir,.I  do.    Thank  you  vary  much.' 

'You  can  speak  to  Mrs.  Halliburton  about  it, 
and  hear  what  her  wishes  may  be,'  concluded 
Mr.  Ashley. 

The  result  was,  that  William  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  Mr.  Ashley.  'I  can  tell  thee,  thee  has 
found  favour  with  the  master,'  remarked  Samnel 
Lynn  to  William.  'He  has  made  thee  his  appren- 
tice, and  has  admitted  thee,  I  hear,  to  the  com- 
panionship of  his  son.  They  are  proofs  that  he 
judges  well  of  thee.  Pay  thee  attention  to  de- 
serve it.' 

It  was  quite  true  that  William  was  admitted  to 
the  occasional  companionship  of  Henry  Ashley. 
Henry  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  and  would  get 
him  there  to  help  him  stumble  through  his  Latin. 

The  next  to  be  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Ashley,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time,  was  Cyril  Dare.  But 
when  he  found  that. he  was  to  be  the  fellow-ap- 
prentice with  William  Halliburton,  the  two  on  a 
level  in  every  respect,  except  in  wages — and  of 
wages  Master  Cyril  was  at  first  to  gain  none — he 
was  most  indignant,  and  complained,  in  an  ex- 
plosive way,  to  his  father.  'Can't  you  speak  to 
Mr.  Ashley,  sir?' 

'Where  would  be  the  use?'  asked  Mr.  Dare. 
'There's  not  a  man  in  Helstonleigh  would  brook 
interference  in  his  affairs  less  than  Thomas  Ash- 
ley. If  one  of  the  two  apprentices  must  leave, 
because  they  are  too  much  for  each  other's  com- 
pany, it  would  be  you,  Cyril,  rely  upon  it.' 


tainly  were  not  pushed  on  as  they  might  have 
been,  for  Helstonleigh  collegiate  school  was  not 
at  that  time  renowned  for  its  pushing  qualities; 
but  the  boys  had  a  spur  in  themselves.  Jane 
never  ceased  to  urge  them  to  attention,  to  strive 
after  self  progress;  not  by  harsh  reproaches,  ai 
some  children  have  to  hear,  but  by  loving  en- 
couragement and  gentle  persuasion.  She  would 
call  up  pleasant  pictures  of  the  future,  when  they 
■  hould  have  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  upward 
'.oil,  and  be  reaping  their  reward.  It  had  ever 
leen  her  custom  to  treat  her  children  as  friends; 
:  is  friends  and  companions,  more  than  as  chil- 
dren. I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  a  good  plan  in  all 
"ases,  but  it  undoubtedly  is  so  where  children  are 
'  aturally  well-disposed  and  intelligent.  Even 
when  they  were  little,  she  would  converse  and 
reason  with  them,  so  far  as  their  understandings 
would  permit.  The  primary  thing  she  inculcated 
was  the  habit  of  unquestioning  obedience.  This 
secured  in  their  earliest  childhood,  she  could  af- 
ford to  reason  with  them  as  they  grew  older;  to 
appeal  to  their  own  sense  of  intelligence;  to  show 
them  how  to  form  and  exercise  aright  judgment. 
Had  the  children  been  wilful,  deceitful,  or  op- 
posed to  her,  her  plan  must  have  been  different; 
compulsion  must  have  taken  the  place  of  rea- 
soning. When  they  did  anything  wrong— all  chil- 
dren will,  or  they  are  not  children— she  would 
take  the  offender  to  her  alone.  There  would  be  i 
no  scolding,  but  in  a  grave,  calm,  loving  voice  ;■ 
she  would  say,  'Was  this  right?  Did  you  forget' 
that  you  were  doing  wrong  and  would  grieve  me.' 
Did  you  forget  that  you  were  offending  the  great 
God  ?'  And  so  she  would  talk;  and  teach  them 
to  do  right  in  all  things,  for  the  sake  of  the  right,  | 
for  the  sake  of  doing  their  duty  to  Heaven  and  to 
man.  These  lessons,  from  a  mother  loved  as  Jane 
was,  could  not  fail  to  take  root  and  bear  seed. 


Cyril  growled,  but,  as  Mr.  Dare  said,  there  was  i  The  young  Halliburton  were  in  fair  training  to 
no  help  for  it.      And  he  and   William  had  to  gei    make  not  on]y  good(  but  admirabje  men. 


on  together  in  the  best  way  they  could.  Cyril  \  Jane  inculcated  another  valuable  lesson.  In  ill 
had  thought  that  he  would  be  the  only  gentleman- perplexity,  trouble,  or  untoward  misfortune,  she: 
apprentice  at  Mr.  Ashley's. .  There  was  a  marked  \  taught  them  to  look  it  full  in  tht  fact;  not  to  fly 
distinction  observed  in  a  manufactory,  between  from  it,  as  is  the  too  common  custom,  but  to 
the  common  apprentices,  who  did  the  rough  work, )  meet  it  and  do  the  best  with  it.  She  knew  tilt 
and  what  wtr«  calUd  th»  gentleman-appr«ntices.^of  trouble,  as  of  twror,  th»  looking  itdir«ctin 
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the  face  takes  away  half  its  sting;  and  so  she  was  ;      'Dear  Glenn, — Thanks  for  wi-hingme  to  join 

teaching  them  to  look,  not  only  by  precept,  but  j  your  fishing  expedition  the  day  after  to-morrow, 

by  example.      With  such  minds,  such  training  to  j  hut  I  can't  come.    My  mother  says,  as  I  had  holi- 

work  upon,  there  was  little  need  to  urge  them  to  \  day  from  college  one  day  last  week,  it  wi!!  notdo 

apply  closely  to  their  studies;  they  saw  its  neces-  i  to  ask  f°r  it  again.      You   told  me  to  send  word 

sity  themselves,  and  acted  upon  it.      'It  is  your|tnis  evening,  whether  or  not,  so  I  drop  you  this 

only  chanee,  my  darlings,  of  getting  on  in  life,'  j  note-      l  should  like  to  go,  and  shall  be  thinking 

she  would  say.     'You  are  wishing  to  be  good  and'    of  you  a11  day-     Mind  you  let  me  have  a  siSht  of 

great  men;  and  I  think  perhaps  you  may  be,  if  \ the  fish  you  bring  home. 

you  persevere.     It  is  a  tempting  thing,  I  know,  to  j  Yours, 

quit  wearying  tasks  for  play  or  idleness,  but  do  j  'Frank  Halliburton. 

notyield  to  it.      Look  to  thefuture.     'When  you       „.  ,.  ,  ..-,,  „     „„„;„„>   „„j 

,    /..     ,         ,      r  .„  T    ,.  ,,     '     Tne  note  was  addressed  'Glenn  senior,     and 

feel  tired,   out  of  sorts,   as   if  Latin  were  the  (  ,!_,,-         -t    *  m .on;«i.>. 

L    ,      .  '       ,  ,  ,  Gar  was  ordered  to  deliver  it  at  Glenn  senior  s 

greatest  grievance  upon  earth,  say  to  yourselves,  1  ,  „,  ,  ,.     ,       ,„,  „ 

*    .  ,   .     .    ,      r  j         j  t    t         *j      (house.     Glenn  senior,  who  was  a  king's  scholar, 

'It  is  my  duty  to  keep  on,  and  my  duty  I  must  do.  .  '  ,  .       , 

„  T  .        ...  '  ..     f.  ...  ,       not  a  chorister,  made  a  wry  face   over  it  when 

If  I  turn  idle  now,  my  past  application  will  be     ,  ,.  ,  ,  .,  e  ..     , 

,,,,...  r  ..  ,         .      delivered,  and  sat  down,  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 

lost;  but  if  I  persevere,  I  may  get  bravely  on  to  '.         .         ' 
.  ,        *,  ,.       J   °  ,   J ,  }  ment,  to  answer  it: 

the  end.'    Be  brave,  darlings,  for  my  sake.  I 

And  the  boys  were  so.  Thus  it  would  happen  <  'Deer  Halibcrton„—  Its  all  stuf  about  not  ask- 
that  when  the  rest  of  the  school  were  talking,  or  !  ing  for  leve  again  what  do  the  musty  old  prebens 
idling,  or  being  caned,  the  Halliburtons  were  at  care  who  gets  leve  therell  be  enuffto  sing  without 
work.  The  head  master  could  not  fail  to  observe  \  y0u  tell  your  mother  I  cant  excuse  you  from  our 
their  steady  application:  and  he  more  than  once  J  party  theirs  8  of  us  going  and  a  stunning  baxket 
held  them  up  as  an  example  to  the  school.  \  0f  progg  as  good  go  out  for  a  day's   fishing  has 

So  far,  so  good.  But  though  the  classics  are  {  st0p  at  home  on  a  holiday  for  the  benefit  of  that 
essential  parts  of  a  liberal  education,  they  do  not  preshous  colledge  bring  me  word  you'll  come  to- 
comprise  all  its  requisites.  And  nothing  else  was  j  morrow  at  skool  for  we  want  to  arange  our  plans 
taught  in  the  college  school.  There  certainly  was  i  yours  old  fellow  P  Glenn.' 

a  writing-master,  and  something  like  an  initiation  '  . 

into  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic  was  attempted ;        Master  P  Glenn  was  including  his  note  when 

but  not  a  boy  in  the  charity  school  hard  by,  but  <  his  father  Passed  th™f  *«  r00™<  *f  £ok  * 
,-,  ,  f        j  4,         11        u        •      aa-  'glance  over  the  boy's  shoulder.    He  (Mr.  Glenn) 

could  have  shamed  the  college  boys  in  adding  up  >  °  J     „    ,        ,  .  ,    ^ v  ,    ,  .    4, 

,           ,  r  ...  A    /  >■  was  a  surgeon;  one  of  the  chief  attached  to  the 

a  column  of  figures  or  in  writing  a  page.      As  to  .;  ,  ?  ,   .'  ,  .  „     ,. 

t.    -    r     ..  ,  v        ,      ,j    ,  ..        ■  Helstonegh  infirmary,  and  in  an  excellent  prac- 

their  English .     You  should  have  seen  them  >  fa  .-"    _,  .,.    ., 

..        .;         .,       ,  ..  T       u     *  ,1.        ii  tice.    'At  vour  exercise,  Philip  r 

attempt  to  write  a  letter.      In   short,  the  college  ,  -  .'.  ,    .  , 

,      ,    .  ,  ...  .    t    *•  i        'No,  papa.    lam  writing  a  note  to  one  of  our 

school  ;  ignored    everything    except    Latin    and  s  '  ^  f  ° 

q      u  jo  r  I  fellows.     I  want  him  to  be  one  of  our  fishing  party 

'  ;  on  Wednesday.' 

This  state  of  afiairs  gave  great  concern  to  Jane.  ,  « Wednesday  i  HaTe  you  a  holiday  on  Wed- 
' Unless  I  can   organise  some  plan,  my  boys  will  ,        ,      ., 

grow  up  dunces;' she  said  to  herself.  And  a  plan'  ,yejJ  Don>t  you  know  it  wm  be  a  saint's  day.?' 
she  did  organise.  None  could  remedy  this  so  <Not  {  ,  gaid  Mj._  Glenn-  'Saints'  days  don't 
well  as  herself;  she,  so  thoroughly  educated  in  all  >  concern  'me  as  they  do  vou  co)]ege  boys.  That's 
essential  things.      It  would  take  two  hours  from  ;  Specimen  of  English  !'  he   added,  run- 

ner work,:  but  for  the  sake  of  her  boys  she.  would  j      '  MsJamused  over  Phi!ip,s  note. 

sacrifice  that.  Every  night,  therefore,  except  ;  ^  ^^  mislakes  in  it?-  returned  Philip. 
Saturday,  as  soon  as  they  had  prepared  their  les-  J  .^  ^  maUer)  We  don,t  profesg  tQ 

sons  for  school-and   in  doing  that  they  were  ;  E     ]ish  in  the  co! Iege  school .» 

helped  by  William-she  quitted  her  work  and  set  j        t  .g  ^u  don>t  ^^  .^  remarked  Mr 

herself  to  be  their  instructor.  History,  geogra- ;  Gjenn  <Bat  how  .g  u  youf  friend  Halliburton 
phy,  astronomy,  composition,   and  soon.      You  j  turn  ^  gQod  English  ?,     He  had  taken  ,lp 

can  fill  up  the  list.  \  Frank-S  letter. 

And  she  had  her  reward.  The  boys  advanced  ;  ,0h!  they  are  such  chaps  for  learning,  the  two 
rapidly.  As  the  months,  the  quarters  went  on,  )  Hamburtons.  They  stick  at  it  like  a  horse-leech 
it  was  only  so  much  the  more  instruction  gained  j  — neVer  getting  the  cane  for  turned  lessons.  They 
by  them.  hold  school  at  home  in  the  evenings  for  English 

I  think  you  must  be   indulged  with  a  sight  of  j  and  history,  and  such  stuff  that  they  don't  get  at 
one   of  these  college  school  notes.      But,  first  ;  the  college.' 
of  all,  suppose  we  read  one  written  by  Frank.       i'      'Have  they  a  tutor  V 
15 
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'They  are  not  rich  enough  to  pay  a  tutor.  Mrs.  j  'Yes,  sir,  every  evening  except  Saturday,  when 
Halliburton's  the  tutor.  What  do  you  think  Gar  j  she  is  sure  to  be  busy.  She  comes  to  the  table  as 
Halliburton  did  the  other  day?  Keating  was  <  soon  as  our  school  lessons  are  prepared,  and  we 
having  a  row  with  the  fourth  desk,  and  he  gave  <  commence  English.  The  more  easy  portions  of 
them  some  extra  verses  to  do.  Up  goes  Gar  {  our  Latin  and  Greek  we  get  done  in  the  day,  I 
Halliburton,  before  he  had  been  a  minute  at  his  j  and  Gar:  we  crib  the  time  from  play-hours;  and 
seat.  "If  you  please,  sir,"  says  he  to  Keating, !  my  brother  William  helps  us  at  night  with  the 
"I  had  better  have  another  piece."    "Why  so?"  j  difficult  parts.' 

asks  Keating.  "Because,"  says  Gar,  "I  did  j  'Where  is  your  brother  at  school  ?' asked  Mr. 
these  same  verses  with  my  brother  at  home  a  \  Glenn. 

week  ago."  He  meant  his  eldest  brother,  not;  'He  is  not  at  school,  sir.  He  is  at  Mr.  Ash- 
Frank.  But,  now,  was  not  that  honourable,  j  ley's,  with  Cyril  Dare.  William  has  not  been  to 
papa?'  ;  school  since   papa  died.     But  he  was  well  ad- 

'Yes,'  it  was,'  answered  Mr.  Glenn.  ,  vanced  in  everything,  for  papa  had  taken  great 

'That's  just  the  Halliburtons  all  over.  They  j  pains  with  him,  and  he  has  gone  on  by  himself 
are  ultra-honourable.'  '.  since.' 

'I  should  like  to  see  your  friend  Frank,  and  in-        'Can  he  do  much  good  by  himself?' 
quire  how  he  manages  to  pick  up  his  good  Eng-  i      'Good  !'  echoed  Frank,  speaking  bluntly,  in  his 
lish.'  '  j  eagerness; '1  don't  think  you  could  find  so  good 

'Let  me  bring  him  to  tea  to-morrow-night,' ',  a  scholar  for  his  age.  There's  not  one  could 
cried  Philip,  eagerly.  |  come  near  him  in  the  college  school.     At  first  he 

'You  may  if  you  like. '  j  found  it  hard  work.     Pie  had  no  one  to  explain 

'Hurrah!'  shouted  Philip.  'And  you'll  per-  difficult  points  for  him,  and  was  obliged  to  puzzle 
suade  him  not  to  mind  his  mother,  but  to  come  to  them  out  with  his  own  brains.  And  it's  that 
our  fishing-party?'  j  which  has  got  him  on.' 

<PhiliP!'  j      Mr.   Glenn  nodded.      'Where,  the  foundation 

•Well,  papa,  I  don't  mean  that,  exactly.     But ,  has  been  well  laid)  the  principles  learnt,  and  the 

I  do  not  see  the  use  of  boys  listening  to  their  mo- ;  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  secured,  a 

there  just  in  everything.'  ;  diligent  boy  may  get  on  better  without  a  master 

Philip  Glenn  seized  his  note,  and  added  a  post-  j  than  with  one,  provided ' 

script: — 'My  father  sais  you  are  to  come  to  tea  < 


A    LESSON    FOR    PHILIP    GLENN. 


,    ,,  ,  .  ,  .    ,  .  i      'That  is  iust  what  William  says,'  interrupted 

to-morrow  we  shall  be  so  joly.'    And  it  was  des-    -,      ,    ,.     -,    ,  ,  ,.         ...       .     .. 

.    ,       ,,      ,  ,  J  !  Frank,  his  dark  eyes  sparkling  with  animation. 

patched  to  Frank  by  a  servant  in  liverv.  <  lTr    „     u  u  •  n.-        *         *•       *   u 

*  J  J  ;  'He  would  have  given  anything  at  one  time  to  be 

I  is  the  college  school  with  us;  but  he  does  not  care 
\  about  it  now.' 

'Provided  his  heart  is  in  his  work,  I  was  about 
<  to    add,'  said    Mr.   Glenn,   smiling  at  Frank's 
CHAPTER  XXXIX.  j  eagerness. 

'Oh,   of  course,   sir.     And  that's  what   Wil- 
liam's is.     He  has  such  capital  books,  too — all 
Frank  was  as  eager  to  accept  the  invitation  as  | the  best  that  are  published.    They  were  papa's. 
Philip  had  been  to  offer  it.     When  the  afternoon    l  hardly  know  how  I  and  Gar  should  get  on,  but 
arrived,  and  school  was  over,  Frank  tore  home,    for  William's  helping  us.' 
donned  his  best  clothes,  and  then  tore  back  again        'Does  he  help  you?' 

to  Mr.  Glenn's  house.  Philip  received  him  in  >  'He  has  helPed  us  a11  alol)g  since  PaPa  died; 
the  small  room,  where  he  and  his  brother  pre-  \  before  we  went  to  thecollege,  and  since.  We  do 
pared  their  lessons.  /  <  Algebra  and  Euclid  with  him.' 

'How  is  it  that  you  and  my  boys  write  English  'In— deed!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Glenn,  looking 
so  differently?'  inquired  Mr.  Glenn,  when  he  had  hard  at  Frank.  'When  do  you  contrive  to  do  all 
made  acquaintance  with  Frank.  <  this?' 

Frank  broke  into  a  broad  smile,  suggested  by  \      'In  the  evening.     Our  tea  is  over  by  half-past 

the  remembrance  of  Philip's  English.  'We  study    five,  and  we  three— William,  I,  and  Gar— get  at 

it  at  home,  sir.'  <  ©nee  to  our  lessons.     In  about  two  hours  mamma 

'But  some  one  teaches  you?'  S  joins  us,  and  we  work  with  her  about  two  hours 

'Mamma.    She  was  afraid  that  we  should  grow  j  more.     Of  course   we  have  different   nights  for 

ap    ignorant    of   everything  except   Latin    and  j  different    studies.      Latin    every    night,    Greek 

Greek;  so  she  thought  she  would  remedy  it.'  neariy  every  night,  Euclid  twice  a  week,  Alge- 

«And  she  takes  you  in  an  evening*  j  bra  twice  a  week,  and'>o  on.    And  the  lessons 
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we  do  with  mamma  are  portioned  out;  some  one  ;  'She  is.  She  says  you  shan't  come  fishing  with 
night,  some  another.'  jus  to-morrow.' 

'You  must  be  very  persevering  boys,'  cried  ■  'No,  she  did  not.  She  said  she  wished  me  not 
Mr.  Glenn.  'Do  you  never  catch  yourselves  >  to  go,  and  thought  I  had  better  not,  and  then  she 
looking  off  to  play;  to  talk  and  laugh''  )  left  it  to  me.' 

'No,  sir,  never.  We  have  learnt  the  habit  of;  Philip  Glenn  stared.  'You  told  me  at  school 
being  steady  at  our  lessons;  mamma  has  got  us  J  this  morning  that  it  was  decided  you  were  not  to 
into  it.  And  then,  we  are  anxious  to  get  on;  half  ;  come.  And  now  you  say  Mrs.  Halliburton  left  it 
the  battle  lies  in  that.'  ;  to  you.' 

'I  think  it  does.  Philip,  my  boy,  here's  a  les-  j  'So  she  did,' answered  Frank.  'She  generally 
son  for  you,  and  for  all  other  lazy  scapegraces.      ;  leaves  these  things  to  us.     She  shows  us  what  we 

Philip  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  a  laugh,  j  ought  to  do,  and  why  it  is  right  that  we  should  do 
'Papa,  I  don't  see  any  good  in  working  so  hard.'  ■  it,  and  then  she  leaves  it  to  what  she  calls  our 

'Your  friend  Frank  does.'  '.  own  good  sense.    It  is  like  putting  us  upon  our 

'We  are  obliged  to  work,'  said  candid  Frank.  ;  honour.' 
'We  have  no  money,  and  it  is  only  through  our  ;      'And  you  do   as    you   know  she  wishes  you 
education  than  we  can  hope  to  get  on.    Mamma  ;  should  do  ?'  interposed  Mr.  Glenn, 
thinks  it  may  turn  out  all  for  the  best.     She  says  \      'Yes ,  sir,  always.' 

that  boys  who  expect  money  are  apt  to  rely  upon  i  'Suppose  you  were  to  take  your  own  will  for 
the  money  and  not  upon  themselves.  She  would  j  once  against  hers?'  cried  Philip,  in  a  cross  tone. 
rather  turn  us  out  in  the  world  with  our  talents  j  'What  then:' 

cultivated  and  a  wiil  to  exert  them,  than  with  a  j  'Then  I  dare  say  she  would  decide  herself  the 
fortune  apiece.  There's  not  a  parable  in  the  !  next  time,  and  tell  us  we  were  not  to  be  trusted. 
Bible  mamma  is  fonder  of  reading  to  us  than  that !  But  there's  no  fear  of  us.  We  know  her  wishes 
of  the  ten  talents.'  <  are  sure  to  be  the  right  ones;  and  we  would  not 

'No  fortune !'  repeated  Mr.  Glenn,  in  a  dreamy  >  ve5  her  for  the  world.  The  last  time  the  dean 
tone.  ;  was  here  there  was  a  fuss  about  the  choristers 

'Not  a  penny;  mamma  has  to  work  to  keep  us,'  j  gettinS  holiday  so  often;  and  he  forbade  its  being 
returned  Frank,  making  the  avowal  as  freely  as  {  done.' 

though  he  had  been  proclaiming  that  his  mother  )  <But  the  dean  's  away,'  impatiently  interrupted 
was  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Queen,  and  himself  I  philiP  Glenn-  'Old  Ripton  is  in  residence,  and 
one  of  her  state  pages.  Jane  had  contrived  to  he  would  Sire  itvou  for  the  asking.  He  knows 
convince  them  that  in  poverty  itself  there  lay  no  !  nothinS  about  the  dean's  order-' 
stigma;  but  a  great  deal  in  paltry  attempts  to  ,  'That's  the  reason>'  ret«™ed  Frank.  'Mamma 
conceal  it  ;  Pu'  *l  *°  me  wnetner  '*  would  be  an  honourable 

'Frank,'' said  Mr.  Glenn,  'I  was  thinking  that  j  thinS  to  do-  She  said>  if  Dr-  RiPton  had  bcen 
you  must  possess  a  fortune  in  your  mother.'  <  ^  to  the  dean  s  order'  then  1  miSht  haTe 

•And  so  we  do !'  said  Frank.    'When  Philip's  j  asked  him>  and  he  could  do  as  he  P,ea»e(L    She 

note  came  to  me   last  night,  and  we  were-  j  makes  us  wish  to  do  what  is  "got-not  only  what 

were '  >  aPPears  so- 

"Laughing  over  it !'  suggested  Mr.  Glenn,  help- 1  'And  J™'1*  Punish  you"e\f!  by  S°'in,S  7"hout 
;         ..  r»      i  >  i.    •*  *■  j  i       u-      u-       if  )  the  holiday,  for  some  rubbishing  cock-aloft  no- 

ing  out  Frank  s  hesitation,  and  laughing  himself.  >   .        „     ,  .        .  ,    ...    T  .    .       °  _. 

•Yes,  that's  it;  only  I  did  not  like  to  say  it,'  ac-    J»J  "^f  r,Sht !       Il's  Just  nonsense'  Frank 

knowledged  Frank.     'But  I  dare  say  you  know,  I     a  \  ur  on' 

•     .  ,.    ,  j.,         ii        u  •*      n/r  'Of  course  we  have  to  punish  ourselves  some- 

sir,  how  most  of  the  college  boys  write.  Mamma; .         ,      ,  r,  , 

. ,  .,       ,  ,    ,  ,,  ,     .      ,,    ,   ■  times,   acknowledged  i  rank.    'I  shall  be  wishing: 

said  then  how  glad  we  ought  to  be  that  she  can  i  '  b  1US 

i     ...      .-        .     .       u         i,  it.  j  tu  4.  all  day  long  to-morrow  that  I  was  with  you.   But 

make  the  time  to  teach  us  better,  and  that  ire,;     ,      ',       ?  ■■.,,. 

.  ,   ..  ,  '  when  evening  comes,  and  the  days  oyer,  then  T 

have  ourselves  the  resolution  to  persevere.'  ; ,  &  '  .     J  a „UYC1'  lnen  x 

}  shall  be  glad  to  have  done  right.     Mamma  says, 

'I  wish  your  mamma  would  admit  my  sons  to  j  if  we  do  not   learn  tQ  act  right]      nd  se,f_r(> 

her  class,'  said  Mr.   Glenn,  half-senously,  half- ,,  liant,y  ag  boyg>  we  sha],  not  de  go  ag  men  , 
jokingly.    'I  would  give  her  any  recompence.'     j     Mr.  Glenn  laid  his  hand  on  Frank's  shoulder. 

'Shall  I  ask  her?'  cried  Frank.  j  'Inculcate  your  creed  upon  my  sons,  if  you  can,' 

'Perhaps  she  would  feel  hurt."  ,Said  he,  speaking  seriously,     'Hat  your  mother 

'Oh.no,'  she'd  not,'  answered  Frank,  impul-    taught  it  to  you  long?' 
sively.    'I  will  ask  her.'  ;     'She  has  always  been  teaching  it  to  us;  eyer 

«I  should  not  like  such  a  strict  mother,' avowed  J  since  we  were  little,'  rejoined  Frank.  'If  we 
Philip  Glenn.  ;  had  to  begin  now,  I  don't  know  that  we  should 

'Strict!'  echoed,  Frank.    'Mammt,'s  not  strict.'  j  make  much  of  it.' 
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Mr.  Glenn  fell  into  a  reverie.  As  Mr.  Ashley  ;  Not  that  she  acceded  to  the  request  off-hand, 
had  once  judged  by  some  words  dropped  by  Wi\-  j  She  took  time  for  consideration.  But  Frank  was 
Ham,  so  Mr.  Glenn  was  judging  now — that  Mrs.  <  urgent;  and  she  was  one  of  those  ever  ready  to 
Halliburton  must  be  a  motlier  in  a  thousand.  ■',  do  a  good  turn  for  others.  The  Glenns,  as  Frank 
Frank  turned  to  Philip.  :  said,  did  write  English  wretchedly;  and  if  she 

'Have  you  done  your'Iessons  ':'  could  help  them  to  improvement,  without  cost  to 

'Done  my  lessons  !    No.     Have  you.''  \  herself  of  time  or  money,  neither  of  which  she 

Frank  laughed.  'Yes,  or  I  should  not  have^could  afford,  why  not  do  so?  And  she  con- 
come.     1  have  not  played  a  minute  to-day — but,sented. 

cribbed  the  time.     Scanning,  and  exercise,  and :     it  certainly  did  occur  to  Mrs.  Halliburton  to 

Greek;  I  have  done  them  all.'  •',  wonder  that  Mr.  Glenn  had  not  provided  private 

'It  seems   to   me  that  you  and  your  brothers  ',■  instruction  for  his  sons,  to  remedy  the  deficiencies 

make  friends  of  your  lessons,  while  most  boys  ^existing  in  the  college  school  system.  Mr.  Glenn 

make  enemies,' observed  Mr.  Glenn.  ;  suddenly    awoke  to  the    same  wonder  himself. 

'Yes,  that's  true,' said  Frank.  ;  The  fact  was,  that  he,  like  many  other  gentle- 

'Philip,'  said  Mr.  Glenn  to  his  son  that  evening  ,mea  in  Helstonleigh,  who  had  sons  in  the  college 

after    Frank   had    departed,  'I    give    you  carte ',  school,  had  been  supinely  content  to  let  things 

blanche  to  bring  that  boy  here  as  much  as  you/ take   their  chance:    possibly,   he   assumed   that 

like.     If  you  are  wise,  you  will  make  a  lasting: spelling  and  composition  would  come  to  his  sons 

friend  of  him.'  ';  by  intuition,  as   they  grew  older.     The  contrast 

"Hike  the  Halliburtons,' replied  Philip.     'The  j  Frank  Halliburton   presented  to  Philip   aroused 

college  school  doesn't,  though.'  him  from  his  neglect. 

P    7 '       -  •  Jane  consented  to  let  the  two  young  Glenns 

'Well,  I  think  Dare  senior  first  set  the  school:  ,  .,      ..  a   ■     ,       ,■        , 

<:  come  to  share  in  the  time  and  instruction  she 
against  them — that's  Cyril,  you  know,  papa.    He;  .    ,  ,  mm  •     j  tu 

°  .'      >  j  >ff  gave  to  her  own  boys.     Mr.  Glenn  received  the 

was  always  soing  on  at  them.     They  were  snobs  <  -  ,    -,,      ,    .      .  a    ,    .,  ., 

J    °      °  J  favour  gladly;  but,  at  first,  there  wa3  considera- 

for  sticking;  to  their  lessons,  be  said,  which  gen-',,     ,    ..,.  ...     .,  .,  „        ,,    „ 

3  '  '  b       )  ble  battling  witn   the  young  gentlemen   them- 

tlemen  never  did;  and  tney  were  snobs  because*     ,  rr,,  ,,       .  ,         .  .  _   ,  ,    ..    • 

'  J  selves.     They  could  not  be  got  to   complete  then 

they  had  no  money  to  spend,  which  srentlemen  ' ,  e         ,',  .     .        t  n/i  „   u  n-k.™ 

J  J  ,  lessons  for  school,  so  as  to  be  at  Mrs.  Hallibur- 

always  had;  and  they  were  snobs  for  this,  and,',      ,   ,     ,,      ,  •  ,_■,       ».    , ,.    •.  .„„„ 

J  '  J  '  ,  ton  s  by  the  hour  appointed.     At  length  it  was 

snobs  for  the  other;  and  he  got  his  desk,  which  <  ,.  ,     ,        ,  .,       .     ,   .  ,    , 

°  '        ■      :  accomplished,  and  they  took  to  go  regularly, 

ruled  the  school,  to  cut  them.     They  had  to  put 

up  with  a  good  deal  then,  but  they  are  bigger  <  Before  three  months  had  elapsed,  great  im- 
now,  and  can  fight  tb^f.  way;  and,  since  Dare  <  provement  had  become  visible  in  their  spelling, 
senior  left,  the  school' has  begun  to  like  them.  If  <  They  were  likewise  acquiring  a  fair  insight  intc 
they  are  poor,  'they  can't  help  it,'  concluded ;  English  grammar;  had  learnt  that  America  wa; 
Philip,  in  a  tone  as  if  he  would  apologize  for  the  \  not  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  bordered  bj 
fact.  ;  the  Nile;  and  that  English  history  did  not  solely 

'Poor!'  retorted  Mr.  Glenn.  'lean  tell  you,  {  consist  of  two  incidents— the  beheading  of  King 
Master  Philip,  and  the  college  school  too,  "that )  Charles,  and  Guy  Faux 's  gunpowder  plot.  Im- 
they  are  rich  in  things  that  you  lack.  Unless  I ';  provement  was  also  visible  in  their  manners,  and 
am  deceived,  the  Halliburtons  will  grow  up  to  be  > in  the  bent  of  their  minds-  From  being  boister- 
men  of  no  common  order.'  ous>  self-willed,  and  careless,  they  became  more 

considerate,  more  tractable;  and  Mr.  Glenn  ac- 

;  tually  once  heard   Philip   decline  to  embark  in 

j;some  tempting  scrape,  because  it  'would  not  be 

■right.' 

CHAPTER  XL.  <]     -pox  it  was  impossible  for  Jane  to  have  lads 

gkttin-g  on   better.  near  her'  and  not  gently  try  to  counteract  theii 

!  faults  and  failings,  as  she  would  have  done  bj 
Trifles,  as  we  all  know,  lead  to  great  events,  'her  own  sons;  while  the  remarkable  considera- 
When  Frank  Halliburton  had  gone  home,  in  his  ijtion  and  deference  paid  by  the  young  Hallibur- 
usual  flying,  eager  manner,  plunging  headlong ;  ton's  to  their  mother,  their  warm  affection  for 
into  the  subject  of  Mr.  Glenn's  request,  and  Jane /her,  and  the  pleasant  peace,  the  refinement  oi 
consented  to  grant  it,  she  little  thought  that  it  J  tone  and  manner  pervading  their  home,  told  upon 
would  lead  to  a  very  considerable  augmentation  '  Philip  and  Charles  Glenn  with  a  good  influence, 
of  her  income,  enabling  them  to  procure  several  j  At  the  end  of  three  months,  Mr.  Glenn  wrote  a 
comforts,  and  rendering  better  private  instruction )  note  of  cordial  thank*  to  Mrs.  Halliburton,  ex- 
than  her  owii,  easy  for  her  sons.  ;pr»s»ing  a.  hope  that  §he  would  still  allow  his 
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sons  the  privilege  of  joining  her  own,  and,  in  a  }     'Very  cheap  to  us.     He  said  he  considered  you 

delicate  manner,  begging  grace  for  his  act,  en-  \  a  sister  professor ' 

closed  four  guineas;  which  was  at  the  rate  of  six-jj     'The  idea  !'  burst  forth  Frank,  hotly.  'Mamma 
teen  guineas  yearly  for  the  two.  {  a  professor !' 

Jane  had  not  expected  it.    Nothing  had  been  J     'Indeed,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  aspire  to  be 
hinted  to  her  about  payment,  and  she  did  not  look  ;  called  anything  so  formidable,'  said  Jane,  with 
to  receive  any:  she  did  not  understand  that  the /a    laugh.     'A    schoolmistress    would    be    more 
boys  had  joined  on  those  terms.     It  was  very  { suitable.' 
welcome.     In  writing  back  to  Mr.  Glenn,  she ;     Frank  was  indignant.     'You  are  not  a  sehool- 

stated  that  she  had  not  expected  to  receive  re-/  mistress,  mamma.     I ' 

muneration;  but  she  spoke  of  her  straitened  cir-  \     'Frank,'  interrupted  Jane,  her  tone  changing 
cumstances,  and  thanked  him   for  the   help   it  \ to  seriousness, 
would  be.  ;     'What,  mamma  ?' 

'That  comes  from  a  gentlewoman,'  was  his  re- \     'I  am  thankful  to  be  one.' 
mark  to  his  wife,  when   he  read  the   note.     'I ',     Tne  tears  rose  to  Frank's  eyes.     'You  are  a 
should  like  to  know  her. '  'i  la(ly>  mamma.    I  shall  never  think  you  anything 

'I  hinted  as  much  to  Frank  one  day,  but  he'else-     There!' 
said  his  mother  was  too  much  occupied  to  re-;     Jane  smiled.     'Well,  I  hope  I  am,  Frank;  al- 
ceive  visits  or  pay  them,'  was  the  reply  of  Mrs.  /  thouSh  x  helP  to  make  gloves,  and  teach  boys 
Glenn.  ^ good  English.' 

As  it  happened,  however,  Mr.  Glenn  did  pay  \     'How  well  Mr.   Lynn    speaks    French!'    ex- 
her  a  visit.     A  friend  of  his,  whose  boys  were  in;  claimed  William, 
the  college  school,  struck  with  the  improvement  j;     'Does  he  speak  it. 

visible  in  the  Glenns,  and  hearing  of  itssource,;     <As  a  native-     l  cannot  tel1  what  his  accent 
wondered  whether  his  boys  might  not  be  received  /  may  be'  but  he  sPeaks  i4  as  readily  as  Monsieur 
on  the  same  terms,  and  Mr.  Glenn  undertook  toiColin-     sha11  we  learn>  mamma?    It  will  be  the 
propose  it.     The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  in)greatest  advantage  to  us,  Monsieur  Colin  con- 
six  months  from  the  time  of  that  afternoon  when  j  versing  with  us  in  French.' 
Frank  first  took  tea  at  Mr.  Glenn's,  Jane  had  ten  j     'But  what  about  the  time>  William  ?' 
evening  pupils,  college  boys.     There  she  stopped  J      'Oh,  if  you  will  manage  the  money,  we  will 
Others  applied,  but  her  table  would   not  holdimanaSe  the  time>'  ^turned  William,  laughing, 
more,  nor  could  she  do  a  greater  number  justfce.  ]  '°nIv  trust  to  us;  mother-    We  wil1  make  U'  and 
The  ten  would  bring  her  in  eighty  guineas  yearly;  i  neSlect  nothing. ' 
she  devoted  to  them  two  hours,  five  evenings  in  \     'Tnen>  William>  vou  mav  tel1  Monsieur  Colin 

the  week.  ', that  vou  sna11  learn  •' 

,,  ,  ,,  ,  \     'Fair  and  easy !' broke  out  Frank;  a  saying  of 

JNow,  she  could  command  somewhat  better /v-       ,  ,         ,      ...  „         T  .■-  .    „u„*  m;fv. 

,  ,  ,  ,  /his  when  pleased.     'Mamma,  I  think,  what  with 

food,  and  more  liberal  instruction  for  her  own  (         ...  ,        ,,       .  „  u„  .  „u„n 

,         ,Tr.,, ,       ,  ,      5  one  thing  and  another  turning  up,  we  boys  shall 

boys,  William  included,  mthoie  higher  branches  |  be  a       ett    considerable  first-class  edu- 

of  knowledge  which  they  could  not,  or  had  not,  J       .       , 

commenced  for  themselves.  A  learned  professor, ',  though  mamma  feared  we  never  should  ac- 
David  Byrne,  whose  lodgings  were  in  the  Lon- )  c        lish  it>>  returned  William.     -As  did  I.' 

don  Road,  was  applied  to,  and  he  agreed  to  re-/     ,_       „      .    ,  „      ,       , ,  ,.,   ,.      T  .      m  .,    . 

.      „     '  „  ,,.,      ,  •  i  'Fear !' cried  Frank,     '/didn't.     I  knew  that 

ceive  the  young  Halhburtons  at  a  very  moderate  f    ■  ,  ...    .       ,  ,,     _ 

,  ,  .        ,      ,  i  <  "where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.'      JJegeneres 

charge,  three  evenings  In  the  week  ^ ^  ^  added  ^  ^  off  wUh 

'Mamma,'  cried  William,  one  day,  with  h»Jone  of  hfa  fayoufite  Lalin  quotation8.  but  forget- 

thoughtful  smile,  soon  after  this  agreement  was  j  •    u-    a       ■  u    *v.  t  v,„  „,„„  „     • 

»  '  ,  .  Jtine:,  inhis  flourish,  that  he  was  paying  a  poor 

entered  UDon, 'we  seem  to  be  getting  on  amaz-  >      °  ,.  ,  ,,.,., 

,  F'  ,.        ,  •<-  compliment  to  his  mother  and  his  brother, 

mgly.    We  can  learn  something  else  now,  if  you  \ 

have  no  objection.' 

•What  is  that?' asked  Jane.  ;  ♦••* 

'French.    As  I  and  Samuel  Lynn  were  walk-  ) 
inghome  to-day,  we  met  Monsieur  Colin.     He  |  CHAPTER  XLI 

said  he  was  about  to  organize  a  French  class,  J 

twelve   in   number,   and  would   be  glad  if  we  ;  william  Halliburton's  ghost. 

would  make  three.     What  do  you  say  ?'  < 

•It  is  a  great  temptation,'  answered  Jane.  'I;  This  chapter  may  be  said  to  commence  the 
Have  been  wishing  you  could  learn  French.  \  second  part  of  this  history,  for  some  years  have 
Would  it  be  very  dear  ?'  5  elapsed  since  the  events  last  recorded: 
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Do  you  doubt  that  the  self-denying  patience 
displayed  by  Jane  Halliburton,  her  persevering 
struggles,  her  never-fainting  industry,  joined  to 
her  all-perfect  trust  in  the  goodness  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Most  High  God,  could  fail  to  bring 
their  reward?  It  is  not  possible.  But  do  not 
fancy  it  has  come  suddenly  in  the  shape  of  a 
coach-and-six.  F.ewards,  worth  having,  are  not 
acquired  so  easily.  Have  you  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing lines  ?    They  are  somewhat  applicable : 

'How  rarely,  friend,  a  good,  great  man  inherits 
Honour  and  wealth,  with  ail  his  worth  and  pains ! 
It  seems  a  fable  from  the  land  of  spirits 
When  any  man  obtains  that  which  he  merits, 
Or  any  merits  that  which  he  obtains. 
For  shame,  my  friend  !  renounce  this  idle  strain: 
What  would'st  thou  have  the  good,  great  man  obtain— 
Wealth?  title?  dignity?  a  golden  chain ? 
Or  heaps  of  corpses  which  his  sword  hath  slain  ? 
Goodness  and  greatness  are  not  means,  but  ends. 
Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 
The  good,  gre.it  man  ?    Three  treasures- 
Love;  and  life;   and  calm  thoughts,    equable  as    infant's 

breath; 
And  three  fast  friends,  more  sure  than  day  or  night — 
Himself;  his  Maker;  and  the  angel,  Death.' 

Jane's  reward  was  in  progress:  it  had  not  fully 
come.     At  present  it  was  little  more  than  that  of 
an  approving  conscience  for  having  fought  her 
way  through  difficulties  in  the  patient  continu-  J 
ance  of  well-doing,  and  in  the  fulfilment,  in  a  re-  j 
markable  manner,  of  the  subject  she  had  most  at  < 
heart — that  of  giving  her  sons  an  education  that 
would  fit  them  to  play  any  part  they  might  be  j 
called  upon  to  play  in  the  destinies  of  life — in  \ 
watching  them  grow  up  full  of  the  promise  to  > 
make  good  and  great  men.  ( 

In  circumstances,  Jane  was  tolerably  at  ease  t 
now.  Time  had  wrought  its  changes.  Mrs.  j 
Reece  had  gone — not  into  other  lodgings,  but  to  ' 
join  Janey  Hulliburton  on  the  long  journey.  And  / 
Dobbs — Dobbs! — was  servant  to  Mrs.  Hallibur-  'i 
ton  !  Dobbs  had  experienced  misfortune.  Dobbs  ', 
had  put  by  a  good  round  sum  in  a  bank,  for ' 
Dobbs  had  been  provident  all  her  life;  and  the  ' 
bank  broke,  and  swallowed  up  Dobbs's  savings;! 


and  nearly  all  Dobbs's  surly  independence  went 
out  with  it.  Misfortunes  do  not  come  alone;  it' 
is  an  admitted  axiom;  and  Mrs.  Reece  died  al-< 
most  immediately  after  Dobbs's  treacherous  bank  / 
went.  The  old  lady's  will  had  been  good  to  leave  ', 
Dobbs  something,  but  she  had  not  the  power:  the  'i 
income  she  had  enjoyed  went,  at  her  death,  to  \ 
her  late  husband's  relatives.  She  had  made/ 
Dobbs  handsome  presents  from  time  to  time,  J 
which  Dobbs  had  placed,  with  the  rest  of  her  ac-  < 
cumulated  money.    It  had  all  gone.  < 

Poor  Dobbs,  good  for  nothing  in  the  first  shock  ', 
of  the  loss,  paid  Mrs.  Halliburton  for  a  bedroom^ 
weekly,  and  sat  herself  down  to  fret.    Next,  she; 


tried  to  get  a  living  at  making  gloves— an  em- 
ployment Dobbs  had  followed  in  her  early  days. 
But,  what  with  not  being  so  young  as  she  was, 
neither  her  eyes  nor  her  fingers,  Dobbs  found 
she  could  make  nothing  of  the  work.  She 
went  about  the  house  doing  odd  jobs  for  Mrs. 
Halliburton,  until  that  lady  ventured  on  a  pro- 
posal (with  as  much  deference  as  though  she 
had  been  making  it  to  an  Indian  Begum),  that 
Dobbs  should  remain  with  her  as  a  servant.  An 
experienced,  thoroughly  good  servant  she  re- 
quired now;  aDd  that  she  knew  Dobbs  te  be. 
Dobbs  acquiesced;  and  forthwith  went  up-stairs, 
moved  her  things  into  the  dark  closet,  and  obsti- 
nately adopted  it  for  her  own  bedroom. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Reece  had  enabled  Jaae  to 
put  in  practice  a  plan  she  had  long  thought  of— 
the  receiving  boarders  into  her  house,  after  the 
manner  of  the  dames  at  Eton.  Some  of  the  foun- 
dation boys  of  the  college  school  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  it  was  a  great  matter  with  the  pa- 
rents to  place  them  in  families  where  they  would 
find  a  desirable  home.  The  wife  of  the  head 
master,  Mrs.  Keating,  accommodated  half  a  do- 
zen; Jane  thought  she  might  do  the  same.  She 
had  been  solicited  to  do  so;  but  had  not  room 
while  Mrs.  Reece  was  with  her.  She  still  held 
her  class  in  the  evening.  As  one  set  of  boys  fin- 
ished with  her,  others  were  only  too  glad  to  take 
their  places:  there  was  no  teaching  like  Mrs. 
Halliburton's.  Upon  making  it  known  that  she 
could  receive  boarders,  applications  poured  in; 
and  six,  all  she  had  convenient  accommodation 
for,  came.  They,  of  course,  attended  the  college 
school  in  the  day.  Thus  she  could  afford  to  re- 
linquish the  working  at  the  gloves;  and  did  so,  to 
Samuel  Lynn's  chagrin:  a  steady,  regular  worker, 
as  Jane  had  been,  was  valuable  to  the  manufac- 
tory. Altogether,  what  with  her  evening  class, 
and  the  sum  paid  by  the  boarders,  her  income 
was  between  two  and  three  hundred  a  year,  not 
counting  what  was, earned  by  William. 

William  had  progressed  at  Mr.  Ashley's,  and' 
now  earned  thirty  shillings  per  week.  Frank  and 
Gar  had  not  left  the  college  school.  Frank's 
time  was  out,  and  more  than  out:  but  when  a 
scholar  got  on  in  the  superior  manner  that  Frank 
Halliburton  had,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keating  was  not 
in  a  hurry  to  intimate  to  him  that  his  time  had' 
expired.  So  Frank  remained  on,  studying  hard, 
one  of  the  most  finished  scholars  that  Helston- 
leigh  Collegiate  School  had  ever  turned  out. 

There  sat  one  great  desire  at  Frank's  heart;  it: 
had  almost  grown  into  a  passion;  it  coloured  his' 
dreams  by  night  and  his  thoughts  by  day— that  of 
matriculating  at  one  of  the  two  Universities. 
The  random  and  somewhat  dim  idea  of  Frank's  \ 
early  days— the  studying  for  the  bar— had  be-' 
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come  the  fixed  purpose  of  his  life.  That  he  was  >  he  glanced  out  at  the  pleasant  scene.  His  win- 
gifted  in  an  eminent  degree  with  the  tastes  and  !  dow  faced  the  back,  and  the  charming  landscape, 
qualifications  necessary  to  make  a  good  pleader,  with  the  Malvern  hills  in  the  horizon,  shone  out 
there  could  be  no  doubt;  therefore,  Frank  bad  ;  almost  as  distinctly  as  in  the  day.  Not,  how- 
probably  not  mistaken  his  vocation.  Persevering  '  ever,  on  the  landscape  were  Samuel  Lynn's  eyes 
ia  study,  keen  in  perceptive  intellect,  equable  in  ]  fixed;  they  had  caught  something  nearer,  which 
temper,  fluent  and  persuasive  in  speech,  a  fit  type  }  drew  his  attention. 

was  he  of  an  embryo  barrister.  He  did  not  quite  ■  Pacing  the  field-path,  which  ran  along  behind 
see  his  way  clear  yet  to  get  to  college.  Neither  his  low  garden  hedge,  was  a  male  figure  in  a 
did  Gar;  ahd  Gar  had  set  his  mind  upon  the  J  cloak.  To  see  a  man,  whether  in  a  cloak  or 
Church.  without  it,  abroad  on  a  moonlight  night,  would 

One  cold  January  evening,  bright,  clear,  and  \  have  been  nothing  extraordinary;  but  Samuel 
frosty,  Samuel  Lynn  stopped  away  from  the 'Lynn's  notice  was  drawn  by  this  one's  move- 
manufactory.  He  had  received  a -letter  by  thejments.  Beyond  the  immediate  length  of  space 
evening  post  to  say  that  a  friend,  on  his  way  from  '/  occupied  by  the  house,  the  field-path  was  hidden  : 
Birmingham  to  Bristol,  would  halt  for  a  few 'on  the  one  side,  by  the  high  hedge  intervening 
hours  at  his  house,  and  go  on  by  the  Bristol  mail, '  between  his  garden  and  Mrs.  Halliburton's;  on 
which  passed  through  the  city  at  eleven  o'clock  \  the  other,  by  a  commencing  wall.  The  figure — 
The  gentleman  arrived  punctually,  was  regaled  /  whoever  it  might  be — would  come  to  one  of  these 
with  tea  and  other  good  things  in  the  state  par-  i  corners,  stealthily  peep  at  Samuel  Lynn's  house 
lour,  and  he  and  Samuel  Lynn  set  themselves  to  ;and  windows,  and  then  continue  his  way  past  it, 
enjoy  a  pleasant  evening  together,  Patience  and  >  till  he  got  to  the  other  corner,  where  he  would 
Anna  forming  part  of  the  company;  Anna's  lux-  i  halt  and  peep  again,  partially  hiding  himself  be- 
uriant  curls  and  her  wondrous  beauty — for,  in  j  hind  the  hedge.  That  he  was  waiting  for  some - 
growing  up,  that  beauty  had  not  belied  the  £  thing  or  some  one  was  apparent,  for  he  stamped 
promise  of  her  childhood — being  shaded  under  'i  his  feet  occasionally  in  an  impatient  manner, 
the  demure  Quaker's  eap.  Something  else  had  $  'What  can  it  be  that  he  does  there?'  cried  the 
not  belied  the  promise  of  her  childhood,  and  ^Quaker,  half  aloud:  'this  is  the  second  time  I 
that  was  her  vanity.  >}  have  seen  him.     He  cannot  be  taking  a  sketch  of 

Apparently,  she  did  not  find  the  evening  or  the  j  my  house  by  moonlight !  Were  it  any  other  than 
visitor  to  her  taste.  He  was  old,  as  were  her  <  thee,  William  Halliburton,  I  should  say  it  wore 
father  and  Patienee:    everybody     above    thirty  /  a  clandestine  look.' 

Anna  was  apt  to  class  as 'old.'  She  fiujelcd  on  \  He  returned  to  the  parlour,  and  took  his  re- 
her  seat,  was  restless,  and,  just  as  the  clock  ^  venge  on  his  friend  by  checkmating  him  three 
struck  seven— as  if  the  sound  rendered  her  sitting  $  times  running.  At  nine  o'clock  supper  came  in, 
any  longer  unbearable— she  rose  up,  and  was  '/  and  at  ten  Mr.  Stanley,  accompanied  by  Samuel 
quietly  stealing  from  the  room.  >  Lvrm>  left)  to  wa]k  leisurely  into  Helstonleigh 

'Where  are  thee  going,  Anna?'  asked  her  fa-|and   await  the  Bristol  mail.      As  they  turned 
'  /  out  of  the  house  they  saw  William  Halliburton 

Anna  coloured,  as  if  taken  by  surprise.  'Friend  £  going  in  at  his  own  door. 

Jane  Halliburton  promised  to  lend  me  a  book,  fa-  i     ,T.  .  ,,     .  ,.     ,,,.„.  ,    ,  .     .. 

.,        „,,.,„,.  5     'It  is  a  cold  night,   William  remarked  to  Mr. 

ther:  I'd  like  to  fetch  it/  ,  L  b 

'Sit  thee  still,  child;  thee  dost  not  want  to  read  \    y™'         Good-night  to  thee.' 
to-night  when  Friend  Stanley  is  with  us.     Show  i 

v,;m  tk„  j        •  nt  v.m      t      -ii       *  «i    '/     Tou  can't  see  what  he  is  like  by  this  light,  es- 

nim  thy  drawings.     Meanwhile,  I  will  get  the  J  .....        ,     ,         ,  , 

,.»,.,„„      til     ,i    ,.,  ,,    .       •„     *„   u;  i  pecially  in  that  disguising  cloak,  and  the  cap  with 

chess.    Thee  d    like    a   game?'    turning  to  his^K  J  tT  k 

visitor  ' lts  Pen"ent  ears-   "lit  you  can  see  him  the  follow- 

ia      t   u     ii»  .u  a„  „„c^-      tRa  <  ing  morning,  as  he  stands  iu  Mr.  Ashley's  count- 

'Ay,  I  should,    was   the   ready  answer,     'ixe-/        u 

member,  Friend  Lynn ,  I  beat  thee  last  time. '         ',  ln°"  ouse- 

'Maybe  my  skill  will  redeem  itself  to-night,' !>  A  well-grown,  upright,  noble  form,  a  head 
nodded  the  Quaker,  as  he  rose  to  get  the  chess- jailer  than  Samuel  Lynn,  by  whose  side  he  is 
men;  'it  shall  try  its  best.'  \  landing,  with  a  peculiarly  attractive  face.     Not 

'Would  thee  like  a  candle?'  asked  Patience, <  for  its  beauty—  the  face  cannot  boast  of  much— 
who  was  busy  sewing.  *  but  for  its  broad  brow  of  intellect,  its  firm,  sweet 

'Not  at  all.  My  chamber  is  as  light  as  day,  \  <nouth,  and  its  earnestly  truthful,  dark-grey  eyes, 
with  the  moon  shining  in.'  j  -Vone    cou'd    mistake   William   Halliburton  for 

Mr.  Lynn  went  up  to  his  chamber.  Thechess-^  iught  but  a  gentleman,  although  they  had  seen 
board  and  box  containing  the  men  were  kept  on  a  j  nim,  as  now,  with  a  white  apron  tied  on  round 
"table  near  the  window.    As  he  took  them  from  it  \  hi*  w»Ut.  William  was  making  up  gloves,  which 
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term,  as  you  may  remember,  means  sorting  them  ?  ing  there  in  thy  cloak.  I  sato  thee,  I  say,  Wil 
according  to  their  qualities — a  work  which  was  '}  liam.  The  night  was  unusually  light.' 
sometimes  (lone  in  Mr.  Ashley's  room,  on  ac-  /  'Last  night,  from  tea-time  until  half-past  nine 
count  of  its  superior  and  steady  light,  for  it  bore  ',  I  never  stirred  out  of  my  mother's  parlour,'  re 
a  north  aspect.  A  table,  or  counter,  wss  fixed  j  joined  William.  'I  was  at  my  books,  as  usual 
all  along  one  side,  underneath  its  windows.  Mr.  j  At  half-past  nine  I  ran  up  to  say  a  word  to  Henri 
Lynn  stood  by  his  side,  looking  on.  \  Ashley.     You  saw  me  returning. ' 

"Thee  can  do  it  tolerably  well,  William,'  he  )  'But  I  saw  thee  at  the  back  with  my  own  eyes, 
observed,  after  some  minutes' close  inspection,      j:  persisted  the  Quaker.     'I  saw  thy  cloak.    The< 

William  smiled.  The  Quaker  never  accorded  \  had  on  that  blue  cap  of  thine:  it  was  tied  dowi 
decided  praise,  and  never  thought  anybody  could  j  over  thy  ears;  and  the  collar  of  the  cloak  wai 
be  trusted  in  the  making-up  department,  himself;  turned  up,  to  protect  thee,  as  I  surmised,  from  th( 
and  James  Meeking  excepted.  William  had  been  <t  cold.' 

exercised  in  the  making-up  for  the  past  eighteen  <     'It  must  have  been  my  ghost,'  responded  Wil 
months,  and  he  thought  he  ought  to  do  it  pretty  \  liam.     'Should  I  be  likely  to  pace  up  and  down  s 
well  by  this  time.    Mr.  Lynn  was  turning  away,  ;  cold  field,  for  pastime,  on  a  January  night." 
when  his  keen  sight  fell  on  several  dozens  at  a  '•     'Will  thee  oblige  me  by  putting  on  thy  cloak? 
little  distance.     He  took  up  one  of  the  top  pairs  \  was  all  the  answer  returned  by  Samuel  Lynn, 
with   a  hasty  movement,  knitted  his  brow,  and?     'What — now?' 
then  took  up  others.  \     'Please.' 

'Thee  has  not  exercised  thy  judgment  or  thy  /  William,  laughing,  went  out  of  the  room,  and 
caution  here,  friend  William.'  /came  back  in  his  cloak.    It  was  an  old-fashioned 

'I  did  not  make  up  those,' replied  William.       ^loak— a  remarkable    cloak— a  dark  plaid.it! 

'Who  did   then?'  /  collar  lined  with  red.     Formerly  worn  by  gentle- 

'Cyril  Dare.'  '  men,  they  had  now  become  nearly  obsolete;  bul 

'I  have  told  Cyril  Dare  he  is  not  to  attempt  the  i  william  had  picked  this  up  cheap.  He  did  not 
making-up,' returned  Samuel  Lynn,  in  a  severe  }  care  much  for  fashion,  and  it  was  warm  and  corn- 
tone.     'When  did  he  do  these?'  \  Portable  in  the  winter  weather. 

'Yesterday  afternoon.'  <     'Perhaps  you  wish  me  to  put  on  my  cap?'  said 


William,  in  a  serio-comic  tone. 
'Yes;  and  turn  down  the  ears.' 


'There,  again !     He  knows  the  gloves  are  not '' 

made  up  in  a  winter's  afternoon.    I  myself  would  j      „  ,  .      ,, . 

.  ,      ..   ,  ,  ..  ,  .      _,.   ■  (     He  obeyed,  very  much   amused.     'Anything 

not  do  it  by  so  obscure  alight.     Thee  go  over!  >>     t  a\ 

there  thyself  when  thee  has  finished  the  stack  be-  /  ',,  '  , 

f       .,       ,  •       j     'Walk  thyself  about  an  instant. 

„  ,'  T  .  ,  ,         ,    '/     His   lips  smiling,  his  eyes  dancing,   William 

Samuel  Lynn  was  not  one  who  spared  work./  ,     ,„  ° '  _   ,  '         ., 

TT        ,      .    ',        a-    j-       j  ^       „        ...     <  marched  irom  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other. 

He  mixed   the  offending  dozens   together  indis- ',  „„  ....  .  „    .,  _        .     ,.   ,  . 

.    .     A  .  ,         ,     ,    .,  „,.,,.        /  While  this  was  in  process  Cyril  Dare  bustled  in, 

criminately,   and  pushed    them    near   William./      ,    .      ..  .     .        .-,,,•„•        m. 

_,.       ,      .         ji_ixi--  ,  .  ',  and  stood  in  amazement,  staring  at  William,  ine 

Then  he  turned  back  to  his  own  place,  and  went  S  „.     .  ..         ,      ,    '..         .     ,  t  ,v  . 

.....  ,     ,  ,  ,  .  „        >  Quaker  paid  no  heed  to  his  arrival,  except  that 

on  with  his  work:  he  was  also  making  up.    Pres- 1 ,     .     ,       ...  ,        ,    ,         .    !  ...     Tt 

.,    ,  ,  .  °    r  <  he  took  out  his  watch  and  glanced  at  it.   He  con- 

ently  he  spoke  again.  J   .  „,.,,. 

?  tinued  to  address  William. 

'What  does  thee  do  at  the  back  of  my  house  )     , And  thee  can  agsure  ^  tQ  my  face>  that  thee 

of  a  night  ?    Thee  must  find  the  promenade  cold. '  i  w^  not  pacing  the  fie]d  Jast  night  in  the  moon. 


William  turned  his  head  with  a  movement  of  ?  light>  dressed  as  now?, 
irprise.  'I  don't  do  anything  at  the  back  of;  ,T  can>  and  do/  repli 
our  house.     What  do  you  mean  ?'  i     ,Tnen>  Williami  it  is 


surprise.     '1  don  t  do  anything  at  the  back  ol  >(     ,j  can>  and  do/  rep,ied  Wi„iam. 

your  house.     What  do  you  mean  ?'  'Then,  William,  it  is  one  of  two  things.    My 

'Not  walk  about  there,  watching  it,  as  thee  did  \  ejes  or  thy  word  must  be  false-, 
last  night?'  \     'Did  you  see  my  face?'  asked  William.  ] 

'Certainly  not !     I  do  not  understand  what  you  ',     <Not  much  of  tnat.     with  the  ears  of  the  capj 


mean. 


I 


Samuel  Lynn's  brows  knit  heavily.     'William,  \  was  pretty  effectually  concealed.      There's  .... 
I  deemed  thee  truthful.     Why  deny   what  is  a  >  another  cloak  like  thine  in  all  Helstonleigh.'      * 


jjdown,  and  the  collar  of  the  cloak  up,  thy  face 

s's  not, 

.  stonleigh. 

palpable  fact?'  £     lYou    are    righ(.     ,herej.     ]aughed     William; 

William  Halliburton  put  down  the  pair  of ' 'there's  not  one  half  so  handsome.  Admire  the' 
gloves  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  turned  to  the  Qua-  \  contrast  of  the  purple  and  green  plaid  and  the 
ker.     'In  saying  that  I  do  not  walk  at  the  back  ol  >  scarlet  collar.' 

your  house  at  night,  or  at  the  back  of  any  house,  *,     'No,  not  another  like  it,'  emphatically  repeatei 

I  state  the  truth.'  >  the  Quaker.    'I  t«ll  thee,  William  Halliburton 

'Last  night,  at  seven  o'clock,  1  saw  thee  parad-  '/n  the  teeth  of  thy  denial,  that  I  saw  thee,  or  i 
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figure  precisely  similar   to  thee,  parading  the:     'Thee  will  put  on  thy  apron,  friend,'  calir. 

field-path  last  night,  and  stealthily  watching  my  ;  replied  Samuel  Lynn. 

windows.'  ;      .j  hate  the   apron,'  fumed  Cyril,  j-rking  opi 

'Jt  s  a  clear  case  of  ghost,' returned  William, ',  another  drawer,  and  jerking  out  his  apron;  fc 
with  an  amused  look  at  Cyri!  Dare.  'How  much  '  he  might  not  openly  disobey  the  authority  Teste 
longer  am  I  to  make  a  walking  Guy  of  myself, )  in  Samuel  Ljnrt.  "I  should  think  I  am  the  fin 
for  your  pleasure  and  Cyril's  astonishment  ?'         '/  gentlemen  that  ever  was  made  to  wear  one. ' 

'Thee  can  take  it  off,'  replied  the  Quaker,  his  \     ''f  t»ee   are  practically   engaged   in   a  glovt 
short  tone    betraying  his   dissatisfactioa.    Until 
that  moment  he  had  believed  William  Hallibur- 
ton to  be  the  very  quintessence  of  truth.   His  be- 
lief was  shaken  now. 

In  the  small  passage  between  Mr.  Ashley's 
room  and  Samuel  Lynn's,  William  hung  up  the 
cloak  and  cap.  The  Quaker  turned  to  Cyril  Dare, 
who  was  taking  off  his  great  coat,  stern  displeas- 
ure in  his  tone. 

'Dost  thee  know  the  time  r»  4 

'Just  gone  half-past  nine,'  replied  Cyril. 

Mr.  Lynn  held  out  his  watch  to  Cyril.  It 
wanted  seventeen  minutes  to  ten. 

'Nine  o'clock  is  thy  hour.  I  am  tired  of  tell- 
ing thee  to  be  more  punctual.  And  thee  did  not 
come  before  breakfast.! 

'Iorerslept  myself,'  said  Cyril. 

'As  thee  dost  pretty  often,  it  seems.  If  thee  can 
do  no  better  than  thee  did  yesterday,  as  well  over- 
sleep thyself  for  good.    Look  at  these  gloves.' 

'Well!' cried  Cyril,  who  was  a  good-looking 
young  man,  not  far  short  in  stature  of  the  height 
•f  William.  At  least  he  would  have  been  good- 
looking,  but  for  his  eyes;  there  was  a  cross  look 
in  them,  not  amounting  to  a  squint;  and  they  did 
not  gaze  openly  and  honestly  into  another's  eyes, : 
but  were  apt  to  fall.  His  face  was  thin,  and  his 
features  were  well-formed.     'Well !'  cried  he. 

'It  is  well,'  repeated  the  Quaker;  'well  that  1 
looked  at  them,  for  they  must  be  done  again. 
Firsts  are  mixed  with  seconds,  thirds  with  firsts; 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  gloves  so  ill  made 
up.    What  have  I  told  thee  ?' 

'Lots  of  things,'  responded  Cyril,  who  liked  to 
set  the  manager  at  defiance,  so  far  as  he  dared. 

.'I  have  desired  thee  never  to  attempt  to  make 
up  the  gloves.  I  now  forbid  thee  again;  and 
thee  will  do  well  not  to  forget  it.  Begin  and 
band  these  gloves  that  William  Halliburton  is 
making  ready.' 

Cyril  jerked  open  the  drawer  where  the  papei 
bands  were  kept,  took  some  out  of  it,  and  carried 
them  to  the  counter,  where  William  stood.  Mr. 
Lynn  interposed  with  another  order. 

'Thee  will  please  put  thy  apron  on.' 

Now,  the  having  to  wear  this  apron  was  the 
very  bugbear  of  Cyril  Dare's  life, 
i  'There's  no  need  of  an  apron  to  paper  gloves,' 
he  responded. 

16 


manufactory,  thee  must  wear  an  apron,  gentle- 
man or  no  gentleman,  equably  returned  the  Qua- 
ker.    'As  we  all  do.' 

"All  don't!' retorted  Cyril.  'The  master  does 
not.' 

'Thee  are  not  in  the  master'*  position  yet, 
Cyril  Dare.  And  I  would  advise  tl.ee  to  exercise 
thy  discretion  more,  and  thy  tongue  less.' 

The  discussion  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Mr.  Ashley,  and  the  room  dropped  into  si- 
lence. There  might  be  no  presuming  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  master.  He  sat  down  to  his  desk, 
and  opened  his  morning  letters.  Presently  a 
joung  man  put  his  head  in, and  addressed  Samuel 
Lynn. 

'Noaks,  the  stainer,  have  come  in,  sir.  He 
says  them  skins,  gived  out  to  him  yesterday, 
would  be  better  for  coloured  nor  blacks.' 

'Desire  James  Meeking  to  attend  to  him,'  said 
Mr.  Lynn. 

'James  Meeking  ain't  here,  sir.  He  be  up  in 
the  cutters'-room,  or  somewhere.' 

Samuel   Lynn,   upon  this,   went  out  himself. 

Cyril  Dare  followed  him.     Cyril  was  rather  fond 

of  taking  short   trips  about  the  manufactory,  as 

interludes  to  his  work.     Soon  after,  the  master 

;  lifted  his  head. 

'Step  here,  William.' 

William  put  down  the  pair  of  gloves  he  was 
examining,  and  approached  the  desk. 

'What  sort  of  a  French  scholar  are  you?'  in- 
quired Mr.  Ashley. 

'A  very  good  ori%,  sir,'  he  replied,  after  a  pause 
^iven  to  surprise.  'I  know  it  thoroughly  well. 
1  can  read  and  write  it  as  readily  as  1  can  Eng- 
ish.' 

'But  I  mean  as  to  speaking.  Could  you  make  your- 
self understood,  for  instance,  if  a  balloon  suddenly 
iropped  you  down  in  a  French  town,  where  the 
latives  spoke  nothing  but  their  own  language?' 

William  smiled. 

'I  don't  think   I  should   have   much  difficulty 

iver  it.     I   have   been   so  much  with  Monsieur 

:olin,  that  I  talk  as  fast  as  he  does.     He  stops 

me  occasionally  to  grumble  at  what   he  calls 

t'jccent  dts  •Inglais.' 

'1  am  not  sure  but  I  shall  send  you  on  a  mis- 
ion  to  France,'  resumed  Mr.  Ashley.    'You  can 
je  better  spared  than  Samuel  Lynn;  and  it  must 
be  one  of  you.    Will  you  undertake  it  ?' 
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;  CHAPTER  XLH. 

'NOTHING   risk,  nothing  win.' 

It  was   Saturday  night,  the   Saturday  subse- 
quent to  the  above  conversation,  and  Mr.  Lynn 
I  was    making    ready    to    pay  the    men.    James 


«I  will  undertake  anything  that  you  wish  me  to 
do,  sir,  that  1  am  competent  for,'  replied  Wil- 
liam, lifting  his  clear,  ever-to-be-trusted  eyes  to 
those  of  his  master. 

'You  are  an  exceedingly  good  judge  of  skins; 
which  Samuel  Lynn  admits.    I  want  some  intel-  ^ 
ligent,  trustworthy  person   to  go  over  to  France,    Meeking  was  payer  in  a  general  way;  but  James 
look  about  the  markets  there,  and    pick  up  what  j  Meeking  was  also  the  packer;  that  is,  he  packed, 


will  suit  us.  The  demand  for  skins  is  great  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  markets  must  be  watched 
to  pick  out  suitable  bales,  before  other  bidders 
step  in,  and  pounce  upon  them.    By  these  means 


with  assistance,  the  goods  destined  for  London. 
A  parcel  was  being  sent  off  this  evening,  so  it 
fell  to  Mr.  Lynn 's  lot  to  pay  the  workmen.  He 
stood  before  the  desk  in  the  serving-room,  count- 


we  may  secure  some  good  bargains  and  good )  jng  out  his  money  in  readiness.  There  was  a 
skins;  we  have  succeeded  lately  in  doing?  heap  of  silver  in  a  bag,  and  a  great  many  brown 
neither.'  /paper  packets  of  half-pence;    each  packet  con- 

'At  Annonay,  1  presume  you  mean,  sir?'  Uaining  five  shillings.    But  they  all  had  to  be 

•Annonay  and   its  neighbourhood;    that's   the  /counted,  for  sometimes    a  packet  would  run  a 
chief  market  for  dressed  skins.    The  undressed  '  penny  or  two-pence  short, 
ones,  pelts,  are  to  be  met  with  best,  as  you  are  i     The  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  was  heard  to 
aware,  in  the    neighbourhood  of  Lyons.    You{opeD)  and  a  man,s  step  came  upt    it  proved  to  be 

I  have  talked  /  a  workman  from  a  neighbouring  manufactory. 
Lynn,  and  he  thinks  £ 


would  have  to  look  after  both, 
the  matter  over  with   Mr. 


,    ,     ,  ■/     -If  you  please,  Mr.  Lynn,  could  you  oblige  our 

you  may  be  trusted,  both  as  to  competency  and  , ,         £  ^  twelve  ^  fourteeQ  pounds  worth  of 

conduct-  \  change  ?'  he  asked.    'We  couldn't  get  in  enough 

'I  will  do  my  best,  if  I  am  sent,'  replied  Wil-  \  change  to-day,  try  as  we  would.    The  half-pence 

*,am*  '/ seems  as  scarce  as  the  silver.' 

'Your  staymight  extend  to  two  or  three  months.^  ,    ,    .  ,,      ,  v]      -...nf..*™., 

1*7  j       -<L     i     *      u  ^    e      i.        j  i  /'     Now  it  happened  that  the  Ashley  manufactory 

We  can  do  with  plenty;  both  of  pe.ts  and  dressed  ,&sthat  ^  abundantly  supplied.     Samuel 

■km..     The  dressers  at  Annonay-Cynl,  what  £  ^  .^  ^  counti      house  to  the  master, 

are  you  doing  there?  >.    ■;  .    ,    .  ,,      ,    . 

1  <  who  was  seated  at  the  desk. 

Cyril  couH  scarcely  have  told  himself.    He<      _,,      _  ,  .    .    .„  ,,_„_  :e  ,„„  -.„ 

,    /  .  •     ,,  \.      ,  ,.     ,        ■,',     'The  Dunns    have  sent  m  to  know  if  we  can 

had  come  into  the  count.ng-house  unnoticed,  and  $  ^  ^    twelye   Qr  fourteen  pounds' 

his  ears  had  picked  up  somewhat  of  the  conver-  <  ^^  of  change  ,  said  he.    <  We  have  plenty  to- 

sation     In  his  anger  and  annoyance,  Cyril  had  j  buUo  gend  a         so  much  mayrun  USTery 

stopped  still,  his  face  turned  towards  the  speakers,  <    *         Dogt  thee  ,  to  have  any  gold  that 

listening  for  more.  '*    /  , 

<  thee  can  spare  :' 

For  it  had  oozed  out  at  Pomeranian   Knoll, <     .,      .   ,,     ,     ,    ,  .    ,  .     „ .  Jra„.P 

'     Mr.  Ashley  looked  m  his  own  cash  drawer. 


through  a  word  dropped   by  Henry  Ashley,  that ; 


Mr.  Ashley  had  it  in  contemplation   to  despatch  / 

somebody  from  the  manufactory  on  this  mission  \ 

to  France,  and  that  the  somebody  would  not  be/ 

Samuel  Lynn.   Cyril  took  the  information  in  with  \  applicant  in  the  serving  room 

the  most  complaisant  avidity,  never  doubting  that  \  thee  need  of?'  asked  he. 

he  would  be  the  one  fixed  upon.    To  give  bim  his 


'Here  are  six,  seven  sovereigns. 
'That  will  be  sufficient,'  replied  Samuel  Lynn, 
taking  them  from  his  hand,  and  going  back  to  the 

'How  much  has 


•Fourteen  pounds,  please,  sir.  I  have  got  the 
due,  he  was  really  a  good  judge  of  skins— not /cheque  here,  made  out  for  it.  Silver  or  copper, 
better  than  William  was;  but  somehow  Cyril  had  j  it  don't  matter  which;  or  a  little  gold.  1  have 
never  given  a  thought  to  William  in  the  matter.  /  brought  a  basket  along  of  me.' 

Mr.  Lynn  gave  the  money,  and  took  the  cheque. 

The  man  departed,  and  the  Quaker  carried  the 
cheque  to  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Ashley  put  the  cheque  in  one  of  the  pigeon 
holes  of  his  desk.  He  had  the  account  in  dupli- 
cate before  him,  of  the  goods  going  off,  and  he 
was  casting  it  up.  William  and  Cyril  were  both 
in  the  counting-house,  but  not  engaged  with  Mr. 
Ashley.  William  was  marking  small  figures  on 
certain  banded  gloves;  Cyril  was  looking  on, 
which  mode  of  employment  suited  Cyril  ami' 


Greatly  had  he  anticipated  the  journey  to  the  £ 
land  of  pleasure,  where  he  would  be  undemo- 
body's  control  but  his  own.  In  that  moment, 
when  he  heard  Mr.  Ashley  speak  to  William 
upon  the  subject,  not  to  him,  Cyril  felt  at  war 
with  everybody  and  everything;  with  the  master, 
with  William,  and  especially  with  the  business, 
which  he  hated  as  much  as  he  had  ever  done. 

But  Mr.  Ashley  was  not  one  to  do  things  in  a 
hurry,  and  this  was  only  the  ^broaching  of  the 
■ubject. 
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Singly.  His  unoccupation  caught  the  Quaker's 
eye. 

'If  thee  has  nothiDg  to  do,  thee  can  come  and 
help  me  count  the  papers  of  copper. ' 

Cyril  dared  not  say  'No,' before  Mr.  Ashley. 
He  might  hare  hesitated  to  say  it  direct  to  Sam- 
uel Lynn;  nevertheless  it  was  a  work  he  espe- 
cially disliked.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  soil  the  fin- 
gers, counting  innumerable  five-shilling  brown 
paper  packets  of  copper  money;  to  part  thein 
into  stacks  of  twelve  pence,  or  twenty-four  half- 
pence. In  point  of  fact,  it  was  James  Meeking's 
work;  but  there  were  times  when  Samuel  Lynn, 
William,  and  Cyril  had  each  to  take  his  turn  at  it. 
Perhaps  the  two  former  liked  it  no  better  than 
did  Cyril  Dare. 

Cyril  ungraciously  followed  to  the  serving- 
room.  In  a  few  minutes  James  Meeking  looked 
in  at  the  counting-house. 

'Is  the  master  ready  ?' 

Mr.  Ashley  rose,  and  went  into  the  next  room, 
carrying  one  of  the  duplicate  lists.  The  men 
were  waiting  to  pack — James  Meeking  and  the 
other  packer,  a  young  man  named  Dance.  The 
several  papers  of  boxes  were  ready  on  a  side 
counter;  and  Mr.  Ashley  stood  with  the  list  in 
his  hand,  ready  to  verify  them.  Had  Samuel 
Lynn  not  heen  occupied  with  serving,  he  would 
have  done  this. 

'Three  dozen  best  men's  outsizes,  coloured,' 
called  out  James  Meeking,  reading  the  marks  on 
the  first  parcel  he  took  up. 

'Right,'  responded  Mr.  Ashley. 

James  Meeking  laid  it  upon  the  packing-table 
— cl^ar,  save  for  an  enormous  sheet  of  brown 
paper,  as  thick  as  a  board — turned  to  the  side 
counter,  and  took  up  another  of  the  parcels. 

•Three  dozen  best  men's  outsizes,  coloured,'  re- 
peated he. 

'Right,'  replied  Mr.  Ashley. 

And  so  on,  till  all  the  parcels  were  told  through, 
and  were  found  to  tally  with  the  invoice.  Then 
began  the  packing.  It  made  a  large  parcel,  about 
four  feet  square.    Mr.  Ashley  remained,  looking 

on. 

•You  will  not  have  enough  string  there,'  he  ob- 
served, as  the  men  were  placing  the  string  round 
it  in  squares. 

«I  telled  ye  we  shouldn't,  Meeking,'  said  George 

Dance. 

There's  no  more  down  stairs,' was  Meeking's 
answer.   «I  thought  it  might  be  enough.' 

Neither  of  the  men  could  leave  the  cumber- 
some parcel.  They  were  mounted  on  steps  on 
either  side  it.    Mr.  Ashley  called  to  William. 

•Light  the  lantern,  and  go  up  stairs  to  the  string 
closet.    Bring  down  a  ball.' 

Unprotected  candles  were  not  allowed  to  be 


carried  about  the  premises.  William  came 
forth,  lighted  the  lantern,  and  went  up  stairs.  At 
the  same  moment,  Cyril  Dare,  who  had  finished 
his  uncongenial  copper  counting,  strolled  into  the 
counting-house.  Finding  it  empty,  he  thought  he 
could  not  do  better  than  take  a  survey  of  the  in- 
side of  Mr.  Ashley's  desk,  the  lid  of  which  was 
propped  open.  He  had  no  particular  motive  for 
doing  this,  save  that  that  receptacle  might  pre- 
sent some  food  or  other  to  gratify  his  curiosity, 
which  the  counters  and  the  gloves  on  them  could 
not  be  supposed  to  do.  Amidst  other  fancy  things 
his  eyes  fell  on  the  Messrs.  Dunns' cheque,  which 
lay  in  one  of  the  pigeon-holes. 

'  It  would  set  me  up  for  a  fortnight,  that  four- 
teen pounds!'  ejaculated  he.  'Nobody  would 
find  it  out,  either.  Ashley  would  suspect  any- 
body in  the  manufactory  before  he'd  suspec- 
me !' 

He  stood  for  a  moment  in  indecision,  his  hand 
stretched  out.  Should  it  be  drawn  back  and  the 
temptation  resisted  ;  or,  should  he  yield  to  it  J 
'  Here  goes ! '  cried  Cyril.  '  Nothing  risk,  nothing 
win!' 

He  transferred  the  cheque  to  his  own  pocket,  and 
stole  out.  of  the  counting-house  into  the  small  nar- 
row passage  which  intervened  between  it  and  Mr. 
Lynn 'sroom.where  the  parcel  was  being  made  up. 
Passing  through  the  room  stealthily,  at  the  back  of 
the  huge  parcel,  which  hid  him  from  the  eyes  of 
the  men  and  of  Mr.  Ashley,  he  emerged  in  safety 
in  the  serving-room,  took  up  his  position  close  to 
Samuel  Lynn,  and  began  assiduously  to  count  over 
some  shilling  stacks  which  he  had  already  counted. 
Samuel  Lynn,  his  face  turned  to  the  crowd 
of  sorrounding  men  who  were  on  the  other  side 
the  serving-counter  receiving  their  wages  had  not 
noticed  the  absence  of  Cyril  Dare.  Upon  this 
probable  fact,  Cyril  had  reckoned. 

'  Anymore  to  count?'  asked  Cyril. 

Samuel  Lynn  turned  his  head  round.  •  Not 
if  thee  has  finished  all  the  packets.'  Had  he  seen 
what  had  just  taken  place,  he  might  have 
entrusted  packets  of  coppers  to  Mr.  Cyril  less 
confidently. 

Cyril  jumped  upon  the  edge  of  the  desk,  and 
remained  perched  there  fully  conspicuous.  Wil- 
liam Halliburton  came  back  with  the  twine, 
which  he  handed  to  George  Dance.  Blowing  out 
the  lantern  light  he  returned  to  the  counting-house. 

The  tying  of  the  parcel  was  completed,  and 
James  Meeking  directed  it,  in  his  plain,  clerk-like 
hand—-'  Messrs.  Jas.  Morrison,  Dillon,  and  Co., 
Fore  street,  London.'  It  was  then  conveyed  to  a 
truck  in  waiting,  to  be  wheeled  to  the  parcels' 
oflice.  Mr.  Ashley  returned  to  his  desk,  and  sat 
down  to  it.    Presently,  Cyril  Dare  came  in. 

<  Halliburton,  don't  you  want  to  be  pajd,  to* 
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night  ?    Everybody's  paid  but  you 
waiting  to  shut  the  desk. ' 

•  Here  is  a  letter  for  the  post,  William,'  called 
out  Mr.  Ashley. 

'  I  stm  coming  back,  sir.     I  have  not  set  the 
counter  straight  yet.' 
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sibly  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.     Th». 
cheque  OTuld  not  vanish.' 

Samuel  Lynn  went  down  to  James   Meeking't, 

whom  he  disturbed  at  supper.    He  bade  him  watch 

at  the  entrance-gate   for  the  return   of  William 

'i  along  the  street  from  the  post-office,  and  request 


He  received  his  money-thirty  shillings  per  \  him  to  walk  into  the  manufactory.  William  was 
week  now.  He  then  put  things  straight  in  the  {not  very  long  in  making  his  appearance.  He 
counting-house,  to  do  which  was  as  much  Cyril's  Received  the  message— that  the  master  and  Mr. 
work  as  his,  and  took  a  letter  from  the  hands  of  i  Lynn  wanted  him  in  the  manufactory— and  in  he 
Mr.  Ashley.  It  contained  one  of  duplicate  lists,  \  went  with  alacrity,  having  jumped  to  the  conelu- 
and  was  addressed  as  the  parcel  had  been.  Wil-  sion  %at  »ome  conference  was  about  to  be  held, 
liam  generally  had  charge  of  the  outward  letters  J  touching  the  French  journey, 
now ;  he  did  not  forget  them  as  he  had  done  in?  Considerably  surprised  was  he  to  learn  what 
his  first  unlucky  essay.  He  threw  on  that  ele-  Jthc  matter  really  was.  He  quite  laughed  at  the 
gant  cloak,  of  which  you  have  heard,  took  his  <j idea  of  the  cheque's  being  gone,  and  believed  that 
hat,  and  went  through  the  town,  as  far  as  the  Mr.  Ashley  must  have  torn  it  up.  Very  minutely 
post-office,  Cyril  Dare  walking  with  him.  There  j  went  he  over  the  contents  of  the  paper-basket, 
they  parted  ;   Cyril   continuing  his   way  home-  { Its  relics  werc  not  there 


wards,  William  retracing  his  road. 

All  had  left  the  manufactory  save  Mr.  Ashley 
and  Samuel  Lynn.  James  Meeking  had  gone 
down.  On  a  late  night,  like  the  present,  when 
all  had  done,  save  the  master  and  Samuel  Lynn, ) 
the  latter  would  sometimes  say  to  the  foreman, 
'  Thee  can  go  on  to  thy  supper  ;  I  will   lock   up, 


'  It's  like  magic  !'  exclaimed'  William.  '  No- 
body came  into  the  counting-house,  not  even  Mr. 
Lynn  or  Cyril  Dare. 

'  Cyril  Dare  was  with  me,'  said  the  Quaker. 
'  Verily  it  seems  to  savour  of  the  marvellous.' 

It  certainly  did ;  and  no  conclusion  could  be  come 
to.     Neither  could  anything  be  done  that  night. 

It  was  late  when   William  reached  home— a 


and  bring  thee  the  keys.'      Mr.  Ashley  was   set- 

tinghisaeskto  rights-putting  some  papers   in  j  quater  past  ten.     Frank  was  sitting  over  the  fire, 


their  places  ;  tearing  up  others.  He  unlocked 
his  cash  drawer,  and  put  his  other  hand  at  the 
same  time  in  the  pigeon-hole  for  the  cheque.  It 
was  not  there.  Neither  there  nor  anywhere,  that 
he  could  see. 

•  Why,  where's  that  cheque  ?'  he  exclaimed. 

It  caused  Samuel  Ljnn  to  turn.      'Cheque?' 
he  repeated. 

4  Dunns'  cheque,  that  you  brought  me  an  hour 
ago.' 

'  I  saw  thee  put  it  in  the  second  pigeon-hole?' 
said  the  Quaker,  advancing   to  the  desk,  and  I 
standing  by  Mr.  Ashley. 

'  1  know  I  did.     But  it  is  gone.' 
'  Thee  must  have  moved  it. 


waiting  for  him.  Gar  had  gone  to  bed  tired  : 
Mrs.  Halliburton  with  headache;  Dobbs,  because 
there  was  nothing  more  to  do. 

'  How  late  you  are !'  was  Frank's  salutation. 
'  Just  because  I  am  wanting  to  have  a  talk  with 
you.' 

'  Upon  the  old  theme,' said  William,  with  a 
smile.     '  Oxford  or  Cambridge?' 

'  I  say,  William,  if  you  are  going  to  throw  cold 
water  upon  it But  it  won't  put  a  damper 


upon  me,'  broke  off  Frank,  gaily. 

I  would  rather  throw  hot  water  on  it  than  cold, 


i     '  Look  here,  William.    I  am  growing  up  to  be 

>t a  man,  and  I  can't  bear  the  idea  of  living  longer 

Perhaps  it  is  iN>Up0n   my  mother.      At  my  age   I  ought  to  be 

thy  private  drawer :'  Mr.  Ashley  shook  his  head  : >  helping  hel,     ,  am  no  nearer  the  TjDiTeAsity  than 


he  was  deep  in  consideration.     'I  have  not  touched 


;  I  was  years  ago;  and  if  I  cannot  get  there,  all  my 


.-.  since  I  put  it  there,'    he  presently  said.     '  Un- ',  labour  and  my  ,earning  wi]1  be  thrown  aifaj/ 

oss_ sUrely  I  cannot  have  torn  it  up  in  mis-       <  Not  thrown  away,'  said  William. 

a  e "  '  Thrown   away,  for  my  views.       I  must  go 

He  and  Samuel  Lynn  both  stooped   over  the    to  the  Bar,  or  go  to  nothing-a«f  Cmsar,  nut  mu/- 

'aste-paper  basket.     They  could  detect  nothing  j  ilw.      To  the  University  I  will  get;    and   I  see 

f  the  sort  amidst  its  contents.      Mr.  Ashley  was  j  nothing  for  it  but  going  as  a  servitor.     I  shan't 

t  a  nonplus.     «  This  is  a  curious  thing   Samuel,' j  care  a  fig  for  the  ridicule  of  those  who  get  there 

id  he.     '  No  person  was  in  the  room  during  my  j  by  a  golden  road.    There's  Lacon  going  to  Chri.t- 

Mnca  but  William  Halliburton.'  j  ch„rch  at  Easter>  a  gent]eman   commoncr  .  Parr 

«  He  would  not  meddle  with  thy  desk,'  observed  \  goes  to  Cambridge,  to  old  Trinity.' 

e  Quaker.  j      •  They  are  the  sons  of  Hcn  meH  , 

•  No  :    nor  suffer  any  one  else  to   meddle   with  j      «  I  am  not  envying  them.     We  have  not  faced 

lihould  like  to  see  William.    He  may  pos-  lout  the  difficulties  of  our  position  so  loDg    and 
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jade  the  best  of  them,  for  me  to  begin  envying  )  tions,  to  what  my  mother  struggled  through  for 
thers  now.  Wall's  nephew,  he  goes  up  at ;  us;  and  that  wift  bring  me  down  again.  We  owe 
Caster '  >  all  to  her;  and  I  hope  she  will  owe  something  to 

•Oh,  does  he!' interrupted  William.    'I  thought   us  in  the  shape  of  comforts  before  she    dies,' 
it  could  not  manage  it.'  warmly  added  Frank,  the  tears  rising  to  his  eyes. 

'  Nor  can  he  manage  it  in  that  sense.      His  j     '  It  is  what  I  have  hoped  for  years,' replied  Wil- 
ather  has  too  large  a  family  to  help   him,  and  j  liam,  in  a  low  tone.    *  It  is  coming,  Frank.' 
here's  no  chance  of  the  exhibition.    It  is  prom-  i      '  Well,  I  think  I  do  see  now  one  step  before  me. 
sed,  Keating  has  announced.     The  exhibitions  in  i  You  remember  papa's  dream,  William  ?' 
ielstonleigh  College  don't  go  by  right.'  William  simply  bowed  his  head. 

'  Right,  or  merit,  do  you  mean,  Frank  ?'  j      '  Lately  I  have  not  even  seen  that  step.      Be- 

■  I  suppose  I  meant  merit ;  but  the  one  implies    tween  ourselves,  I  was  losing  some   of  my  hope- 
he  other.     They  go  by  neither.'  fulness;  and  you  know  that  is  what  I  never  lost, 

•  Or  you  think  that  Frank  Halliburton  would    whatever  the  rest  of  you  may  have  done. 

lave  had  it?'  j     'We  none  of  us  lost  hope,  Frank.    It  was  hope, 

'  At  any  rate,  he  has  not  got  it.      Neither  has    trusting  hope,  that  enabled  us  to  bear  on.      You 
Wall.    Therefore,  we  have  made  up  our  minds,    were  over-sanguine.' 
le  and  I,  to  go  to  Oxford  as  servitors.'  j     '  It  comes  to  the  same.    The  step  I  see  before 

•  All  right ! '  Success  to  you  both  !'  j  me  bow,  is  to  get  to  Oxford  as  a  servitor.     To 
Frank  fell  into  a  reverie.    The  friend  of  whom    St.  John's  if  I  can,  for  I  should  like  to  be  with 

le  spoke,  '  Wall,'  was  nephew  of  the  under-  Wall.  He  is  a  good  plodding  fellow,  though  I 
master  of  the  college  school.  'Of  course,  I  don't  know  that  he  is  overburthened  with  brains.' 
lever  expected  to  get  to  college  in  any  other  '  Not  with  the  quick  brains  of  Frank  Halli- 
rray,'  continued  Frank,  taking  up  the  tongs,  and    burton.' 

Balancing  them  on  his  fingers.  '  If  an  exhibition  Frank  laughed.  'You  know  Perry,  the  minor 
lid  at  edd  moments  cross  my  hopes,  I  did  not  cannon?  He  went  to  St.  John's  as  a  servitor. 
Iwell  upon  it.      There  are  fellows  in  the  school    I  shall  get  him  to  tell  me ' 


richer  and  greater  than  I.  However,  the  exhibi- 
:ion  is  gone,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  The  ques- 
tion now  is — if  I  do  go  as  a  sevitor,  can  my  mo- 
ther find  the  little  additional  expense  necessary  to 
keep  me  there  ?' 

•  Yes,  I  am  sure  she  can :  and  will, '  replied  Wil- 
liam. 

'  There'll  be  my  clothes,  and  the  expenses  of 
travelling,  and  sundry  other  little  things,'  went  on  { 
Prank.  '  Wall  s  tys  about  fifteen  pounds  a-year, 
it  will  cost  us  each.  We  have  dinner  aud  supper 
free.  Of  course,  I  should  never  think  of  tea, 
and  for  breakfast  I'd  take  milk  and  plain  bread. 
And  there 'd  be  the  living  at  home  between  terms 
—unless  I  got  something  to  do — and  my  clothes.' 

'  It  can  be  managed.  Frank,  you'll  drop  those 
tongs.' 

'  What  we  shall  have  to  do,  f  servitors,  neither 
I  nor  Wall  can  precisely  tell,  continued  Frank, 
paying  no  heed  to   the  warning.      '  Wall   says, 


Frank  stopped.    The  tongs  had  gone  down  witk 
a  clatter. 


CHAPTER  LX1II. 

mr.  dare's  fashionable  qoverneii. 

'There's  such  a  row  at  our  place!'  suddenly 
announced  Cyril  Dare,  at  the  Pomeranian  Knoll 
dinner  table,  one  Monday  evening. 

'What  about?'  asked  Mr.  Dare. 

'Some  money's  missing.  At  least,  a  cheque: 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.' 

'Not  quite  the  same,'  dissented  Mr.  Dare.  'Un- 
less it  has  been  cashed.' 

'I  mean  the  same  for  noise,'  continued  Cyril. 
'There's  as  much  fuss  being  made  over  it  as  if  it 

brushing  clothes,  and  setting  tables  for  meais,  and  i  had  been  f""rteen   P0U,,dH'  weiSht  of  »°lid  8°ld. 

waiting  on  the  other  students  at  dinner,  will  be    ll  was  a  che1"e  of  DunDS'5  and  the  m*ster  P"t  it 

amongst  the  refreshing  exercises.      However  it  i in  h"  desk>  or  sa>s  he  Put  rt_«>.     When  he  came 

may  be,  my  mind  is  made  up  to  do.      If  they  put  J  to  look  for  it,  it  was  gone.' 

me  to  black  the  college  shoes,  I  shall  only   sing?      'Who  took  it?' inquired  Mr.  Dare. 

over  it,  and  set  on  to  my  studies  with  abetter  will  J      'Who's  to  know!    That's  what  we  want  to 

when  the  shoes  shall  have  come  to  an  end.'  j  find  out.' 

William  smiled       «  Blacking  shoes  will  be  no  ;      'What  was  the  amount?' 
new  employment  to  you,  Frank.'  'Fourteen  pounds,  I  say.     A  paltry  sum.   Ash- 

*  No.  And  if  ever  I  catch  myself  coveting  the  ,  ley  makes  a  boast,  and  says  it's  not  the  amount 
ease  and  dignity  of  the  lordly  hats,  I  shall  just  that  bothers  him,  but  the  feeling  that  w»  must 
cast  my  thoughts  back  again  to  our  early  priva- 1  have  somebody  false  Bear  us.' 
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■Don't  speak  10  ilightingly  of  money,'  rebuked  j     'Where  were  you  at  the  time,  Cyril  r'  eagerly 
Mr.  Dare.     'Fourteen  pounds  are  not  go  easily   questioned  Mr.  Dare, 
picked  up  that  it  should  be  pleasant  to  lose  it.'     ;     Knowing  what  we    know,    it    may    seem  a 

'I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  speak  slightingly  of  (pointed  question.  It  was  not,  however,  spoken 
money,'  returned  Cyril,  in  a  rebellious  Toice.  fas  such.  Mr.  Dare  would  probably  have  sus- 
'You  keep  me  too  short,  sir,  for  me  not  to  know  j pected  the  whole  manufactory  before  he  had 
the  full  value  of  it.  But  fourteen  pounds  cannot  j  cast  suspicion  upon  his  son.  The  thought  which 
be  much  of  a  loss  to  Mr.  Ashley.'  } really  crossed  his  mind  was,  that  if  his  son  had 

'If  I  keep  you  short,  you  hare  forced  me  to  it  j  happened  to  be  in  the  way,  and  had  seen  the 
by  your  extravagances — you  and  the  rest  of  you,'  l  thief,  whoever  he  might  be,  steal  into  the  count- 
responded  Mr.  Dare,  in  a  short,  emphatic  tone.    < ing-house,  so  that,  through  him,  he  might  be  dis- 

An  unpleasant  pause  ensued.  When  the  father  j  covered,  it  would  have  been  a  feather  in  Cyril's 
of  a  family  intimates  that  his  means  are  runnings  cap  in  the  sight  of  Mr.  Ashley.  And  to  find  fa- 
low,  it  is  not  a  welcome  announcement.  The/vour  with  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Dare  considered 
young  Dares  had  been  obliged  to  hear  it  often  fought  to  be  the  ruling  aim  of  Cyril's  life. 


lately.    Adelaide  broke  the  silt- rice. 

'How  was  the  cheque  taken  ?' 

'It  was  a  cheque  brought  by  Dunns'  people  on 
Saturday  night,  in  exchange  for  money,  and  the 
master  placed  it  in  his  open  desk  in  the  counting- 
house,'  explained  Cyril.  'He  went  into  Mr. 
Lynn's  room  to  watch  the  packing,  and  was  away 
an  hour.  When  he  got  back,  the  cheque  was 
gone.' 

♦Who  was  in  the  counting-house ." 


'I  was  away  from  it  all,  as  it  happened,'  said 
Cyril,  in  reply  to  the  question.  'Old  Lynn  nailed 
me,  on  Saturday,  to  help  paying  the  men.  While 
the  cheque  was  disappearing,  I  was  at  the  de- 
lightful and  recreative  employment  of  counting 
coppers.' 

'Did  one  of  the  packers  get  in?' 

'Impossible.  They  were  under  Mr.  Ashley's 
eye  the  whole  time.' 

'Look  here,  Cyril,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Dare,  the 


'Not  a  soul  except  Halliburton 
all  the  while.' 

•And  no  one  else  went  in  ?'  cried  Mr.  Dare. 

'No  one,'  replied  Cyril,  sending  up  his  plate } 
for  some  more  meat. 

'Why,  then,  it  would  look  as  if  Halliburton 
took  it!'  excl limed  Mr.  Dare. 

Cyril  raised   his  eyebrows.    'No  one    would 


He  was  there  \ ^rst  wor<^  sne  had  sP°ken;  'is  it  sure  that  yea- 


>  and-nay  Simon  of  a  Quaker  has  not  helped  him- 
self to  it?' 

i  Cyril  burst  into  a  laugh.  'He  is  not  a  Simon 
in  the  manufactory,  I  can  tell  you,  ma'am.  He 
is  too  much  of  a  martinet.' 

'Will  Mr.  Ashley  be  at  the  manufactory  this 
evening,  Cyril?'  questioned  Mr.  Dare. 
'You  may  as  well  ask  me  whether  the  moon 


venture  to  suggest  as  much  in  the  hearing  of  the  wil,  ghine),  wag  ^  regponse  of  Cyri,  ,Mr_ 
manufactory.  It  appears  to  be  impressed  with  j  Ash]ey  comeg  sometimeg  in  an  eveniDg)  but  we 
the  opinion  ihat  Halliburton,  like  lungs,  can  <*°Wr  know  whether  he  will,  or  not,  beforehand.' 
no  wrong.  ?     <Bccause  he  may  be  glad  of  legal  assistance,' 

•Mr.  Ashley  is?  'remarked  Mr.  Dare,  who  rarely  failed  to  turn  an 

•Mr.  Ashley,  and  downwards.'  ;  eye  to  business. 

•But,  Cyril,  if  the  facts  be  as  you  state,  Halli-  /  you  may  remember  the  party  who  formerly 
burton  must  have  been  the  one  to  touch  it,'  ob-Jsatround  Mr.  Dare's  dinner-table  on  that  day, 
jected  Mr.  Dare.  'Possibly  the  cheque  may  have  |gome  years  ag0)  wjjen  Herbert  was  pleased  to 
been  only  mislaid?'  /fancy  that  he  fared  badly,  not  appreciating  the 

•The  counting-house  underwent  a  thorough '/  excellences  of  lamb.  Two  of  that  party  were 
search  this  morning,  and  every  corner  of  the  >now  a0sent  from  it— Julia  Dare  and  Miss  Benyon. 
master's  desk  was  turned  out,  but  nothing  came  j  ju]ja  nad  married,  and  had  left  England  with  her 
of  it.  Halliburton  appears  to  be  in  a  maze  of  husband;  and  Miss  Benyon  had  been  discarded 
surprise  as  to  where  it  can  have  gone,  but  he  |  for  a  more  fashionable  governess, 
does  not  seem  to  glance  at  the  fact  that  suspicion  j  This  fashionable  governess  sat  at  tbc  table 
may  attach  to  him.'  (now.    She  was  called    Mademoiselle    Varsini. 

•Of  course  Mr.  Ashley  intends  to  investigate  it  >  You  must  not  mistake  her  for  French;  she  was 
officially  ?'  said  Mr.  Dare.  ',  an  Italian.    She  had  been  a  great  deal  in  France, 

•He  does  nat  say,'  replied  Cyril.  'He  had  the  Sand  spoke  the  language  as  a  native — indeed,  it 
two  packers  before  him  this  morning  separately,  j  was  more  ready  to  her  now  than  her  childhood's 
inquiring  if  they  saw  anybody  pass  through  the  /tongue;  and  French  was  the  language  she  was 
room  to  the  counting-house  on  Saturday  night,  {required  to  converse  in  with  her  pupils,  Rosa  and 
He  also  questioned  me.  We  had  none  of  us  seen  \  Minny  Dare.  English  also  she  spoke  fluently ( 
anythi»jof  the  aort.'  <but  with  a  foreign  accent.    She  was  peculiar 
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ooking.  Her  complexion  was  of  pale  olive,  and  i  «He  would  be  transported  for  a  loigar  or  a 
iier  eyes  were  light  blue.  It  it  not  often  that ; shorter  period,' replied  Mr.  Dare, 
light  blue  eyes  are  seen  in  conjunction  with  10  t  'What  you  would  phrase  awx  gailrtt,  made- 
lark  a  skin.  Strange  eyes  they  were— eyes  that )  moiselle,'  struck  in  Herbert, 
glistened  as  if  they  were  of  glass;  in  short,  they  >  'Ah,  ca  !'  responded  mademoiselle, 
bad,  at  times,  a  hard,  glazed  appearance.  Her  J  As  they  called  her 'mademoiselle,' we  must  do 
hair,  of  a  purple  black,  was  drawn  from  her  J  the  same'.  There  had  been  a  discussion  as  to 
face,  and  twisted  into  innumerable  rolls  at  the?  what  she  was  to  be  called  when  she  first  came, 
back  of  ber  head.  Smooth  and  beautiful  it  was,  £  Miss  Varsini  was  not  grand  enough.  The  Sig- 
as  if  a  silken  rope  had  been  coiled  there.  Her  'nora  Varsini  was  not  deemed  familiar  enough  for 
lips  were  thin  and  compressed  in  a  remarkable) daily  use:  besides  there  being  some  little  uncer- 
degree,  which  may  have  been  supposed  to  indi-j  tainty  as  to  the  strictly  orthodox  pronunciation  of 
cate  firmness  of  character.  Tall,  and  full  across  £  the  word  signora.  Therefore  'mademoiselle' was 
the  bust  for  her  years,  her  figure  would  have  ^  decided  upon.  It  appeared  to  be  all  one  to  mad- 
been  called  a  fine  one.  She  wore  a  closely-fit-'  emoiselle  herself  She  had  been  accustomed, 
ting  dress,   of  some  soft,   dark  material,  with  \  she  said,  to  be  called  mademoiselle  in  France. 


small  embroidered  cuffs  and  collar. 


i 


Mr.  Dare  hurried  over  his  dinner  and  his  wine, 


What  were  her  years  ?  She  said  twenty-five  ',  and  rose.  He  was  going  to  find  out  Mr  Ashley, 
but  she  might  be  taken  for  either  older  or ''He  was  in  hopes  some  professional  business 
younger.  It  is  difficult  to  guess  with  certainty  at  \  might  arise  to  him  in  the  investigation  of  the  loss, 
the  age  of  an  Italian  woman.  As  a  rule,  they  j  spoken  of  by  Cyril.  He  was  not  a  particularly 
look  much  older  than  English  women;  and,  when  \  covetous  man,  and  had  never  been  deemed  an 


they  do  begin  to  show  age,  they  show  it  rapidly 
Mr.  Dare  had  never   approved  the  engaging  ot 
this  foreign  governess.     Mrs.   Dare  had  picket 
her  up  from  an  advertisement,  and  had  persistec 
in  engaging  her,  in  spite  of  the  written  references 
being  in  French,  and  that  she  could  only  read  on< 
word  in  ten  of  them.     Mr.  Dare'*  scruples  wer< 
solely  pecuniary  ones.    The  salary  wax  to  be  fift> 
pounds  per  annum:  just  double  what  had  beei 
paid  to  Miss  Benyon;  and  he  had  heavy  •  xpense> 
on  him  now.     'What  did  the  girls  want  with  a 
fashionable  foreign  governess?'  he  asked.    Bui 
he  made  no  impression  upon  Mrs.  Dare.    Tht 
lady  was  engaged,  and  arrived  in  Helstonleigh; 
and  Mr.  Dare  had  declared,  from  that  hour  to 
this,  that  he  could  not  make  her  out.    He  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  great  reader  of  the  human  face, 
and  of  human  character. 


over -grasping  man  in  business;  but  circumstances 
were  rendering  him  .so  now.  His  general  ex- 
penses were  enormous — his  sons  contrived  that 
their  expenses  should  be  enormous;  and  Mr.  Dare 
•sometimes  did  not  know  where  to  turn,  to  meet 
hem.  Anthony  drained  him — it  was  Mr.  Dare's 
>wn  expression;  Herbert  drained  him;  Cyril 
vanted  to  drain;  George  was  working  on  for  it. 
Trifling  odds  and  ends,  arising  in  a  lawyer's 
oractice,  that,  years  ago,  Mr.  Dare  would 
•icarcely  have  cared  to  trouble  himself  to  under- 
take, were  eagerly  sought  for  by  him  cow.  He 
must  work  to  live.  It  was  not  that  his  practice 
was  a  bad  one;  it  was  an  excellent  practice;  but, 
do  as  Mr.  Dare  wouid,  his  expenses  outran  it. 

He  bent  his  steps  to  the  manufactory.  Had 
Mr.  Ashley  not  been  there,  Mr.  Dare  would  have 
gone  on  to  his  house.  But  Mr.  Ashley  was  there. 


in 


,TT     ,,        ,  ,     .  ,    ..     /  They  were  shut  in  the  private  room,  and  Mr 

'Has  there  been  any  attempt  made  to  cash  the '        J 
cheque  ?'  resumed  Mr.  Dare  to  Cyril.  ',  Ashley  S*Te  the  particulars  of  the  loss,  more  it 

....  .,       ...         ,  .,    .  ,        ,.   ,    _    .,  £  detail  than  Cyril  had  given  them. 

'Ashley  said  nothing  of  that,'  replied  Cyril.  >      m,        .   /  °.  .       .     ,      ,         ,  ,    , 

...  ,    ^      .       .      ,  .       .  a  t    j      ',     'There  is  but  one  opinion  to  be  formed,'  ob- 

'It  was  lost  after  banking  hours  on  Saturday'  r  .... 

.  ,  t  ,,       ,       ,  ...  .      .      ..    t ,,     ',  served  Mr.  Dare,     'ioung  Halliburton  was  the 

night;  therefore  he  would  be  sure  to  stop  it  at  the  J  "  /..„,, 

u     i    u  c        »«     j  i*  •      a  i,i.„    Uhief.    The  cheque  could  not  go  of  itself;  and 

bank  before  Monday  morning.     It  is   Ashley  s(  l  °  .        ' 

,        _  .  ,  ,,.  _  .      -,„      ..l  >  nobody  else  appears  to  have  been  near  it.' 

loss;  Dunns,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do  with  ',  ""uu  J  vv 

it  >  'in  urging  the  case  against  William,  Mr.  Dare 

•t*         hi.         j-ce     14.     .♦♦-„(«  »>>,.«„«  ;t  \n\  was   influenced  by  no  covert  motive.     He  drew 
'It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  change  it  in  >  r       .i.      •  .  *,,..    v 

,,     ,         ,  .....  ™  .*,.„>  his  inferences  from  the  circumstances  told  to  him, 

the  town,'  remarked  Anthony  Dare.    Anybody  /  ...   ...    '      . 

,        .  ,  n       .,-,:...  „„„h  ..>  and  he  spcke  in  accordance  with  them.     The  re- 

would  cash  a  cheque  of  Dunn  s';  it  is  as  good  as  \  „„  ,  ,,         .     ...     u  .... 

(       ^  ?  seutment  he  had  once  felt  against  the  Halhbur- 

a  bank-note.  J  tons  for  fixing  themselves  in  Helstonleigh  (though 

Cyril  lifted   his  shoulders.    'The   fellow  had ',  tne  resentment  was  on  Mrs.  Dare's  part  rather 
better  not  be  caught  at  it,  though.'  \  than  on  his),  had  long  ago  died  away.    They  di«! 

f«  What  would  be  the  punishment  in  Angleterre|  not  come  in  his  path,  or  he  in  theirs;  they  did  not 
for  a  crime  such  at  that?'  spoke  up  the  jot- presume  upon  the  relationship;  had  not,  to  far  U 
._...  I  Mr.  Dare  kaew,  made  it  knewa  abroad;  Uwn- 
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fore  they  were  quite  welcome  to  be  id  Helston- 1 
leigh.  for  Mr.  Dare.  To  do  Mr.  Dare  justice,! 
he  was  rather  kindly  inclined  towards  his  fellow-; 
creatures,  unless  self-interest  prompted  him  the; 
other  way.  Cyril  often  amused  himself  at  home; 
by  abusing  William  Halliburton;  they  made  tol-j 
arable  friends  and  companions  when  together,  buti 
Cyril  could  not  overget  his  feelings  of  dislike;  a; 
feeling  to  which  jealousy  was  now  added,  for; 
William  found  more  favour  with  Mr.  Ashley  than  ; 
he  did.  Cyril  gave  vent  to  his  anger  inexplo-! 
lions  at  home,  and  Willism  was  not  spared  in; 
them;  but  Mr.  Dare  had  learnt  what  his  sou's! 
prejudice*  were  worth.  j 

'It  must,'  repeated  Mr.  Dare,  'have  been  Hal-  j 
liburton.'  ! 

■No,-'  replied  Mr.   Ashley.    'There  are  four! 
persons,  of  all  those  who  were  in  my  manufac-  j 
tory  on  Saturday  night,  for  whom  I  will  answer  < 
as  confidently  as   I   would   for  myself.     James  i 
Meeking  and  George  Dance  are  two.    I  believe 
them  both  to  be  honest  as  the  day;  and  if  addi-; 
tienal  confirmation,  that  it  was  not  they,  were ! 
necessary,  neither  of  them  stirred  from  beneath  ! 
my  own   eye  during  the  possible  time    of  the ; 
loss.    The  other  two  are  Samuel  Lynn  and  Wil-: 
liam  Halliburton.     Samuel  Lynn  is  above  sus- 
picion; and  I   have  watched  William  grow  up 
from    boyhood — always    upright,    truthful,    and 
honourable;  but  more  truthful,  more  honourable, 
year  by  year,  as  the  years  have  come.' 

'I  daresay  he  is,'  acquiesced  Mr.  Dare.     'In- 
deed, I  like  his  look  myself.     There's  something 
unusually  frank  about  it.    Of  course  you  will  j 
have  it  officially  investigated  ?    I  came  down  to 
offer  you  my  services  in  the  matter.' 

•You  are  very  good,' was  the  reply  of  Mr. ! 
Ashley.  'Before  entering  farther  into  the  affair, ; 
I  must  be  fully  convinced  that  the  cheque's  dis- 
appearance was  not  caused  by  myself.    I '     ; 

'By  yourself?'  interrupted  Mr.  Dare,  in  sur-! 
prise. 

'I  do  not  think  it  was,  mind;  but  there  is  a 
chance  of  it.  I  remember  tearing  up  a  paper  01 
two  after  I  received  the  cheque,  and  putting  thf 
pieces,  as  I  believe,  in  the  waste-paper  basket. 
But  I  won't  answer  for  it  that  I  did  not  put  them 
into  the  fire  instead,  as  I  passed  it  on  my  way  to 
Mr.  Lynn's  room  to  call  over  the  bill  of  parcels. 

'But  you  would  not  tear  up  the  cheque?'  cried 
Mr.  Dare. 

'Certainly  not,  by  intention.  If  I  did  it  through 
carelessness,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  must  have  been 
careless.  No — I  shall  not  stir  in  this  matter  for 
a  day  or  two.' 

'But  why  wait?'  asked  Mr.  Dare. 

'If  the  cheque  were  stolen,  it  was  probably 


changed  somewhere  in  the  town  the  same  night; 
and  this  will  soon  be  known.     I  shall  wait.' 

Mr.  Dare  could  not  bring  Mr.  Ashley  to  a  more 
business-like  frame  of  mind.  He  quitted  the 
manufactory,  and  went  straight  to  ihe  police-sta- 
tion, there  to  hold  an  interview  with  Mr  Ser- 
geant Delves,  a  popular  officer,  with  whom  Mr. 
Dare  had  had  dealings  before.  He  stated  the 
case  to  him,  and  put  up  Mr.  Delves  to  ferret  out 
what  he  could. 

'In  a  private  manner,  you  know,  Delves,'  said 
he,  winking  at  the  sergeant,  whom  he  held  by 
the  shoulder.  'There's  no  doubt,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  cheque  was  changed  that  same  night — 
probably  at  a  public  house.  Go  to  work  sub  rots 
— you  understand;  and  any  information  you  may 
obtain,  bring  quietly  to  me.  Don't  take  it  to 
Mr.  Ashley.' 

'I  understand,'  replied  Sergeant  Delves,  a 
portly  man,  with  a  padded  breast  and  a  red  face, 
who,  in  his  official  costume,  always  looked  as  if 
he  were  trotting.     'I'll  see  to  it.' 

And  he  did;  and  very  effectively. 


CHAPTER  XL1V 

TAKING    AN    ITALIAN    LEIseN. 

But  the  evening  is  not  yet  over  at  Pomeranian 
Knoll. 

The  dinner  table  had  broken  up.  Anthony 
Dare  quitted  the  house  soon  after  his  father. 
Mrs.  Dare  turned  to  the  fire  for  her  after  dinner 
nap;  the  young  ladies,  save  Adelaide,  proceeded 
to  the  drawing-room.  Adelaide  Dare  was  thinner 
than  formerly;  and  there  was  a  worn,  restless 
look  in  her  face,  that  told  of  care  or  of  disap- 
pointment; she  remained  in  her  seat  at  the  dei- 
nert  table,  and,  fencing  herself  round  with  a 
newspaper,  lest  Mrs.  Dare's  eyes  should  open, 
took  a  letter  from  her  pocket,  and  spread  it  on 
the  table. 

The  Viscount  Hawkesley  had  never  come  for- 
ward to  make  her  the  Viscountess;  but  he  had 
not  given  up  his  visits  to  Pomeranian  Knoll,  and 
Adelaide  had  never  given  over  hoping.  It  war 
one  of  his  letters  she  was  poring  over  now.  Two 
or  three  years  back  she  might  have  married  well. 
A  clergyman  had  been  desirous  to  make  her  hii 
wife.  Adelaide  declined.  She  had  possibly  her 
own  private  reasons  for  believing  in  the  good 
faith  of  Lord  Hawkesley.  Adelaide  Dare  wai 
not  the  first  who  has  thrown  away  the  substance 
to  grasp  the  shadow. 

Mademoiselle  Varsini,  on  leaving  the  dinner 
table,  had  gone  up  to  the  school-reom.    There 
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she  stirred  the  fire  into  ablaze,  sat  down  in  a!  'Herbert  Dare  spoke  in  a  voice  of  laughing 
chair,  and  bent  her  tread  in  what  seemed'to  bean  '  raillery.  The  kalian  giri'did  nof  seem  inclined 
attitude  of  listening.  jto-laugh.     She  stood  on  one  side  the  fire,  and  its 

She  did  not  listen'in  vain.  Soon  9tealthy  foot-  '>  blaze^-it  was  the  only  light  in  the  room— flick- 
steps  were  beard  ascending  the  stairs,  and  a'.eredonher  compressed  lip's.  More  compressed 
streak  of  vermilion  flashed  into  her  olive- cheek,-)  than  ever,  were  ihey,  to-night. 


and  she  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  bbkom,  as  if 
to  still  itsbea.tirig.  'Que  je  suis  bete!'  she  mur- 
mured. French  was  far  more  familiar  to  her 
than  her  native  tongue. 

The  footsteps  proved  to  be  those  of  Herbert 
Dare  A  tall,  handsome  man  now,  better  looking 
than  Amhony.   -He,    Herbert,   would  have,  been 


iNow,  what's  the  use  of  your  turning  cross, 
Bianca:'  continued  Herbert,  still  laughing.  'You 
are  as  exacting  as  if  1  pa.id  you  a  guinea  a  lesson, 
and  went,  upon  the  system  of  'nolesson,,  ao  pay.' 

If ' 

•  'Bah  ?'  interrupted  Mademoiselle,  angrily;  and 
it  cert'di-ly  was  not  lespectful  of  Herbert,  as  pu- 


rery  handsome,  but  that  his  features  were  spoiled  j  P11' t0  cal1  her  b*  her  Christian  name-if  it  was 

free    exp.ession    thev   had   worn  in  bis  I that  w,ich   an*ered  ber>    '*  am  «e"inS  nearlT 

!  tired  of  it  all.' 

Tired  of  me !    You  might  have  a  worse  pu- 


\>y  the  free  exp'ession  they 
pouih — free  as  that  which. characterize^  the  face 
of  Mr.  Dare.  He  was  coming  in  to  pay  a  visit 
.o  the  governess.  He  paid  her  a  good  matiy 
risits;  possibly,  he  deemed  it  a  mark  of  polite- 
less  to  do  so.  Some  gentlemen  are  polite,  and 
lomeare  the  contrary;  4>me  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  improving  their  minds,  some  don't  care 
whether  they  improve  them  or  not.  Herbert 
Dare  we  should  count  amidst  the  former  class;  a 
;birst  for  foreign  languages  must,  undoubtedly, 
je  reckoned,  one  o  the  desires  for  improvement.- 
Minny  Dare  had -one  evening  broken  in  upon  a 
risit  her  brother  was  paying  to  Mademoiselle, 
Hid  she  (very  impertinently,  it  must  be  owned)] 
inquired  what  he  was  doing. there.  'Taking  an 
Italian  lesson,'  Herbert  answered,  and  he  did  not 
fvant  her,  Minny,  to  bother  him  over  it.  Minny 
nade  a  wry  face  at  the  Italian  books,  spread  out 
jetween  Herbert  and  Mademoiselle,  seated  oppb- 
lite  each  other  at  either  end  of  the  table,  and 


pil ' 

'Will  you  be  quiet,  then,'  cried  she,  stamping 

I'her  foot.    '1  am  not  inclined  for  folly  to-night. 

You  shall  not  say  again  you  -are  coming  here,  if 

you  don't  come,  mind,  as  you  did  on  Saturday 

night.' 

'Well,  I  had  an  engagement.'and  I  wentstraight 
off  from  the  dinner-table  to  keep  it,' answered 
Herbert,  becoming  serious.  'Upon  my  word  and 
honour,  it  was  not  my  fault,  Bianca;  it  wfcs  a 
business  engagement*  I  had  not  time  to  come 
here  before  1'went.' 

'Then  you  might  have  come  when  you  re*- 
turned,'  she  said. 

'Scarcely,'  replied  he.  'I  was  not  home  till 
two  in  the  morning.' 

Bianca  Varsini  lifted  her  strange  eyes  to  his. 

'Why   tell    me  that?'    she    asked,  her  voice 


withdrew  with  all  speed,  less  the  governess  should    chanSinS  to  °ne  ?/  mournful  complaint.   '1  know 


iress  her  in  to  share  it.  Minny  did  not  relish 
Italian  lessons  so  much  as  Herbert  appeared  to 
do.  ; 

He  came  in  with  quiet  footsteps,  and  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to—  lock  the  door...  The  aolioi 
may  have  been  intended  as  a  quiet  reproof  t< 
Miss  Minny;  if  so,  it  is  a  pity  she- was  not  there 
to  profit  by  it. 

'Have  they  asked  for  me  in  the  salon  ?'  beg* 
the  governess. 

'Not  they  '  replied  .Herbert.  'They  are  too 
much  occup.      with  their  own  concerns. ' 

^Herbert,  why  were  you  not  here  on  Saturday 
night:'  she  asked. 

'On  Saturday  night?    Oh — 1  remember.    I  had  j 


you  went  out  from  dinner-r-I  watched  you  out — 
and  1  saw  you  when  you  went  out  again.  It  was 
past  ten.    I  saw  you.  with  my  own  eyes.' 

'You  must'have  good  eyes,  Bianca.  I  went  out 
from  the  dinner  tabh '  " 

'Not  then — not  then';  I  speak  not  of  then,'  she 
vehemently  interrupted.  'You  might  have  come 
here  be'ore  you  went  out  the  second  time.' 

*T  d'  Hare  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  he 
aid.  during  at  her.  'I  did  not  -come  in  un- 
til tw     in  the  morning.     It  had  struck  two.' 

'But  1  saw  youj  she  persisted.  'It  was  moon- 
light, and  I  saw  you  cross  the  lawn  from  the  din- 
ing-room window,  and  go  out.  I  was  at  this 
window,  and  1  watched  you  go  in  the  direction 
of  tt.e  gate.     It  was  long  pa»t  ten.' 

'Bianca,  you  were  dreaming.    I  was  not  near 


to  go  out  to  keep  an  engagement.' 

'You  might  have  spoken  to  me  first,  then,'  she  1  the  house.' 
inswered,  in  a   tone  of  resentment.    'Just  ont  j      Again  she  stamped  her  foot.     • 
little  word.    I  did  come  .up  here,  and  .1  w.aited — 1       « Why  you  deceive  me  ?  Would  I  say  I 
waited!    After  the  tea,  I  came  up,  and  I  waited    if  I  did  not?' 
•gain.    Ah!  quelle  patience V  Herbert  had  one*  seen  Bianc*  Varsini  in  a 

•Waited  to  give  me  my.ltalian  lesson.'  . }  passion.    He  did  ao\  care  to  see  fierin  one  again. 

.      17 


mw  you' 
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When  he  Mid  that  he  had  not  come  hear  the}     'Enchanting!' answered  Herbert.    'Have  I  not 
house,  from  the  timevf  his  quitting  it  oh  rising  I  told  you  so  five  hundred  times  ?' 
from  dinner,  until  two  in   the  morning,  he  had  j     She  stole 'a 'glance  at  the  yttle  old-fashioned 
said  the  strict  truth.     What  the  Italian  girl  was  \  oval  glass  which   hung  over  the  mantel-piece, 
driving  at,  he  could  not  imagine;  but  he  deemed  ;  and  then  went  on.. 


it  as  well  to  drop  the  subject. 

•You  are   a   folle,  Bianca,   as   you  often  call 
yourself,' said  h«,  jestingly  laying  hold  of  both  j 
her  hands.     *You  go  into  a  temper  for  nothing.  5 
I'd  get  rid  of  that  haste,  if  1  were  you.'  j 

'It  was  my  mother's  temper,'  she  answered,  \ 
■drawing  her  bands  .away,  and  letting  them  fall  $ 
by  her  side.    'Do  you  know  what  she  once  did  ? 
She   spit    in   the    face    of   the 
Paris.' 


'My  mother  would  not  take  me  out.    Though  I 
lay  down  on.  the  flag-stones  of  the  visitors' par- 
lour, though  1  wept  for  it,  she  would  not  take  me 
out.    'It  is  for  your  good,  Bianca  mia,'  she  said. 
And' I  remained  there  seven  years.    Seven  years ! 
Do  you  figure  it?' 
'But  I  suppose  you  got  reconciled?' 
'We  get  reconciled  to  the  Worst  in  time, 'she 
Archeveque  0f5(  answered,  dreamily  gazing  into  the  fire  with  her 
strange  eyes.    'I  pressed   down  my  despair  into 


^myself  at  first,  and  I  looked  out-far  the  opportu- 
^•Shewas  a  lady!'  cried  Herbert,  ironically. 'ily  t0  run  away      We  wereag  closely  kq,t  „ 

How  was  that.  >  the  nuns  in  their  ceUs,  in  their  barred  rooms,  in 

•He  offended  her.  He  was  passing  her  in  pro- uheir  grated  .chapel;  but,  sooner  than  not  have 
cession  at  the  "Fete  Dieu,  and  he  said  something  )  had  my  will,  and  get  away,  I  would  have  set  the 
reproachful  to  her,  and   it  put  her  in  a  temper,  j  place  on  fire!'  j 

and  she  spit  at  him.     She  could  do  worse  than       ,,  fc      Mademoiselie)don.t  ^u  ta]k  treas0n  !' 
that  if  she  liked..   She  could  have  died  for  those  j  cried  Herberti  jaughjDg. 


who  were  kind  to  her;  but  let  them  offend  her- 
je  Its  en  fais  mes  complimens.' 


Do  you  think   I  would  not?'  she  answered, 

turning  to  him,  a  gleaming  look  of  fierceness  in 

•I  saj,  Mademoiselle,  who  was  your  mother?' j  her  eyes!     'But  I  had   to  wait  for  the  good  op- 

'iVeverynu  miiid.     She  was  on   the  stag*;  not  |  portunity  to  escape;  and,  while  I  waited.,  news 

what  you  English  call  good.     But.  she  was  good  j came  •that   my   mother  had  died.    She-caught  a 

to  me — and  she  wished  me  to  be  what  she  was  \  00id  one  night  when  she  was  in  her  bare  evening 

not.    When  I  was  (we've  she  put  me  intoa  con-  jrobe,  and  it  settled  in  her  throat,  and  formed  a 

depot,  and  she  died.     And  so  it  was  all  over  with 


my  escape.     My  mother  gone,. I  had  nowhere  to 
Jdy   to      And    I    stopped    in    that    enfer   seven 

>  years.' 

I     'You  are   complimentary  to  convents,  Bianca. 

>  Maudite  in  one  breath,  enfer  in  another.' 

;  ^They  are  all  that  and  worse!'  inteniperately 
!  responded  the  Italian  girl.  'They  are— .mais 
/d'importe,  c'est  fini  pour  fnoi.  I  had  tobeatdown 
!  my  heart  then,  and  stop  in  one.    Ah  !  I  know  not 

Seven 


vent.     La-maudite  place !' 

Herbert  laughed.     He  knew  enough  of  French 
to  understand  the  expression.. 

•It  was  maudite  to  me.  I  must  not  dance — 1 
must  not  sing — I  must  not  have  my  liberty  to  do'] 
the  simplest  thing  on  earth.  I  must  be  up  in  the- : 
morning  at  my  prayers';  and  then  at  my  lessons  ] 
all  day;  and  then  at  prayers  again.  I  did  pr«y,  ; 
I  did  pray  to  the  Virgin  to  take  me  from  it.  I' 
nearly  prayed  my  heSrt  out— and  she  never  hearH  : 

me.     I  had  been  there  a  year — figure  toyourseli  t  how  I  did  it.     I  look  back*  and  wonder. 
a  year — when  my  mother  came  to  see  me.    She 'years! 

had  been  back  in  Italy.  'Take  me  away,'  Isaid  j  'But  who  paid  for  you  all  that  time?' 
to  her i 'before  I  die!'  'No,  Bianca  mia,'  she  an- ',  'My  mother  was  not  poor.  She  had  enough  for 
Bwered,  'I  leave  youhere  that  you  may  not  die —  ?that.  She  made  the  arrangements  With  a  priest 
that  your  life  may  be  happier  than  mine  is;  for  s.when  she  was  dying,  and  paid  themoney  to  him. 
mine  is  the  vraib  misere.'  I  not  tell  you  in  Ita1-  \  The  convent  educated  me,  and  dressed  me,  and 
ian,  as  she  spoke,  for  you  riot  understand  it,'  >  made  me  hard.  Their  cold  rules  beat  down  my 
rapidly  interrupted  Mademoiselle..  'My  mother,' ^rebellious  heart;  beat  it  down  to  hardness.  I 
abjB  continued  to  me:  'When  you  are  instructed ,'S should  riot  have  been  so-  hard  but  for  that  con- 
you  shall  become  a  gouvern  ante  in  a  family  of  the  ?vent!' 
noblesse;  you  thai  I  consort  with  the  princes  with- >  'Oh,  you  are  hard  then  ?'  was  the  remark  of 
out  shame;  and,  perhaps,  you  will  make  the  good  \  Herbert  Dare, 
parti  in  marriage.    Though  you  have  no  fortune,  \.    'I  can  be  !'  nodded  Mademoiselle  Varjini.  'Bet- 


you  will  be  acfcomplished;   you  will   have- the. 
maniere  and  the  tournuref  you  will  be  belle.'] 
.Do  you  think  me  belle?'  she  abruptly  broke  off \ 
again". 


ter  not  cross  me  ."  } 

'And  how  did  you  get  out  of  the  convent  ?' 
•When  I  was  nineteen,  they  sent  me  out  into  a 

situation,  to  teach  music  andjny  own  language,; 
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and  French  and  English.    They  taught  well  in.)     'We  say  chemist's  in  England,' obserred  Her- 
the  convent;  I  could  speak  English  then  as  readily '  bert.    'Did  he  find  your  hand  much  damaged?' 


as  I  speak  it  now;  and  they  gave  me  a  box  of 
clothes  and  four  five-franc  pieces,  spying  that  was 
the  last  of  my  mother's  effects.  What  careo  1? 
Had  they  turned  me  out  penniless,  I  should  have 
jumped  to  go.  1  served  in  that  first  situation  two 
years.  It.  was  easy,  and  it  was  good  pay.' 
•French  people ?'  • 

'.But,  certainly:  Parisians.  It  was  not  more' 
than  one  mile  off  the  convent..  There  was  but 
one  little  pupil.' 

'Why  did  you  leave  ?' 


'I  did  not-go  there.  Think  you  I  made  atten- 
tion to  my  hand.  I  went  to  the — what  you  call 
it? — cutlers'  shops,  through  the  Rue  Mpntmartre, 
and  1  bought  a  two-edged  stiletto.  It  was  that 
long — pointing  from  her  wrist  to  the  end  of  her 
finger— besides  the  handle.  .1  showed  it  to  that 
hideous  the  nexi  day.  '"You  come  to  the  room 
\  where  1  sit  again,"  I  said  to  him,  "and  you,  will 
see."  He  told  madame,  his  sister,  and  she  said 
I  must  leave.' 

Her  be  it  Dare  looked  at  her — at  her  pale  faeet 


which  had  gone  White  in'  the  telling,  ht-r  glisten- 
■I  was  put  in  a  passion  one  day,  and  madame' ing,  stony  eyes,  her  dra'wn-in  lips.    "You  would 


said,  after  that,  she  was  frightened  to  keep  me 
Ah!  I  have  had  adventures,  1  can  tell  you.  In 
the  next  place,  I  did  not  stay  three  months;  the 


not  have  dared  to  use  the  stuetto,  though !'  he 
cried,  in  some  wonder. 
'I  not  dare!    You  do  not  know  me.     When  I 


ennui  came  to  me,  and  I  left  it  for  another  that  I '/  am.  refused  there's  not  a  thing  I  would  not  dare  l» 
found;  and  the  other  one  I  liked; — I  had  my  lib- Mo.  I  am  not  rJffled  at  trifles;  thiugs  that  excite 
erty .    I  shoujd  have  stayed  in  that,  but  one  came  ]  others  do  not  trouble  mes    "Bah !    What  matter 

{ trifles  ?"  I  say.     My  mother  always  told  me  to" let 


and  turned  me  out  of  it.-' 
'Afresh  governess?' 

'No;  a  man.    A  hideous.    He  was  madame 's 
brother,  anil  he  was  Wrinkled  and  yellow,  and'< 
his  long  skinny  fingers,  were  like   claws.    He> 
wanted  me  to  marry  him;  he  said   he  was  rich.! 
Sell  myself  to  that  monster?    No! — continue  a! 
governess,  rather.    One  evening  madame  and  my 
two  pupils  had  gone  to  the  Odeon,  and  he  came/ 
to  the  little  etude  where  I  sat.     He  locked  the! 
door,  and  said  he  would  not  unlock  it  till  I  gaye 
him  a  promise  to  be  his  wife.    I' stormed,  and  1{ 


i  the  evil  spirit  lie  torpid  within  me,  or  1  should 
]  not  die  in  my  .bed  ' 

'I  say,'  cried  Herbert,  half  mockingly,  'what 
religion  do  you  call  yourself?' 

Sue  took  the  question  literally.  *I  am  a  Cath- 
olic or  Piotestaut,  as  is  agreeable  to  my  places,' 
was  the  very  .candid  answer.  'I  am  not  a  d 6 vote 
— a  saint.     Where's  the  use  of  it?'- 

'That  is  why  you  generally  have  those  violent 
headaches  on  Sunday,'  said  Herbert  Dare,  laugh- 
ing.   '  ¥ou  ought ' 

There   was  an  interruption.       Rosa    Dare's 


stormed;  he  tried  to  lay  hold  of  my  hand,  the/ 

.,'.„,       ,     .     .  ,       ..  T         )  footsteps   were   heard  on  the  stairs,  and  they 

imbecile!'   He  laughed  «t  me,  and  said  I  was  L^  ^  ^  duor 


caged- 

'Whydidyou  not  ring  the  bell?'  interrupted 
Herbert.  • 

'Bon  !  Do  we  have  bells  in  every  room  ift  the 
old  Parisian  houses  ?  I  would  have  pulled  open 
the  window,  but  he  stood  against  the  fastening, 
laughing  still;  so  I  dashed  my  hand  through  a 
pane,  anil  the  glass  clattered  down  to  the  court 
below,  and  the  servants  came  out  to'look  up.  "1 
cannot  undo  the  e  ude  door,"  I  called  to  them; 
"come  and  break  it  open!"  So  that  hideous  undid 
it  then ,  and  the  servants  got  some  wate.r  and  bathed 
my  hand.  "But  why  need  the  signora  have  put  J 
her  hand  through  the  glass*?  Why  not  have 
opened  the  window  ?"  said  one.  "What  is  that 
to  you  ?"  I  said.  "You  will  not  have  to  pay  for  j 
it.  Bind  my  hand  up."*  They  wrapped  it  in  a 
handkerchief,  and  I  put  on  my  bonnet  and  cloak,  j 

and  went  out.    Madeline,  she  was  the  cook,  and!  room  after  dinner*  and  I  cant  think  what  she 
&  good  old  soul— saw  me.    "But  where  is  the  j  does  there,  or  what  she  can  be  at, 'retorted  Rosa. 
Signora    going   so    late    as    this?"    she   asked. 
PWhere  should  I  be  going,  but  to  the  pharma- 
cien's?"  I  answered;  and  I  went  on  my  way.* 


'Mademoiselle  Varsini  I'.she  called  out. 

Mademoiselle  Varsini  did  not  answer.  Her- 
bert Dare  flung  his  handkerchief  over  the  handle 
of  the  door  in  such  a  manner  that  it  hid  the  key- 
hole. Rosa  Dare  tried  the  door,  found  it  .fast- 
ened, and  went  off  grumbling— 

'It's  my  belief' mademoiselle  locks  herself  in 
there  to  get  a  nap  after  dinner,  as  mamma  does 
in  the  dining-room!' 

She  was  heard  to  enter  the  drawing-room  and 
bang  the  door.  Herbert  so/tly  opened  that  of  the 
sehool-room,  and  went  down  after  his  sister. 

'I  say,  Herbert,'  cried  Rosa.,  when  he  entered, 
'•have  you  seen  an>thing  of  mademoiselle  V 

'I!' responded  Herbert.  *«Dg  you  think!  keep 
mademoiselle  in  my  pocket  1' 

'She  goes  and  locks  herself  up  in  the  school- 


«At  her  devotions,  perhaps,'  suggested  Her- 
;  bert. 

The  words  did  not  pleasefari.  Dare,  wao  h»d 
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then  joined  the  circle.  'Herbert,  I  will  not  have  /chance,  White,  of  losing  the  money.  You 
Mademoiselle  Varsini  ridiculed,'  give  spoke  quit*-  should  be  more  cautious.  Who  was  it  brought  it 
sternly.     'She  is  a  most  efficient  instructress,  for  /  herer' 

R'osa  and  Minny,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  "Twas  a  gentleman.  A  respectable  man,  at 
give  her  offence,  lest  she  should  leave.'  j  any  rate.     Who  says  it's  stole?' 

'I'm  sur.e  I  have  heard  of  foreign  women  tell-  <  '.I  do,'  replied  the  sergeant,  ■  ,;hg  himself 
ing  their  beads  till  cock-crowing,' per3istH  Her- j  down  on  the  meat-block— rathe.  ...Tip  seat, 
Dert_  I  i.    a  its  just  having  been  cleaned  with  hot  water. 

'Those  are  Roman  Catholics.  A  Pro'  ant.'  Oc.vbs  liked  to  make  himself  familiar  with*  his 
as  is  MaJemoiselle  Varsini -'  j»<i'i  friends  in  Helstonleigh  in  a  patronizing  man- 

Mrs.  Dare's  angry  words  were  cut  short  I)  the  uer;  it  was  only  lately  he  had  been  promoted  to 
appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Varsini  htrself..  be  a  sergeant.  Now,  let's  have  the  particulars, 
She,  the  governess,  turned  to  Rosa.     'What-  did     vVnite.' 

you  want  just  now  when  you  came  to  the  school-  j  '1  hart  just  shut  up  my  shop,  all  but  the  door, 
room  door?'  j  when  in  come  a;  gentleman   in  a  cloak  and  cap. 

'I   wanted  vou  here  to  show    me   that  filet  i  'Could  you  oblige  the  Messrs.  Dunn  whh  change 


Btitch,' answered  Rosa,  some  impertinence  peep-  for  a  cheque,  Mr.  White?"  says  he,  handing  a 
ing  out  in  her  tone.  'And  I  don't  see  why  you  {  cheque  to  me.  "Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  "lean;  very 
should  not  answer  when. I  knock,  mademoiselle.'  happy  to  oblige  'em.  Wouldyou  like  it  in  gold  ?" 
'It  may  not  always  .suit  me  to  answer,'  was  the  (  Well,  he  said  he  would  like  it  in  gold,  and  I  gave 
calm  reply  of  the  governess.  'My  time  is  my  it  to  him.  "Thank  ye,"  said  he;  "I'd  have  got 
own  after  dinner;  and  Madame  Dare  will  agree  n  nearer  if  I  could,  for  I'm  troubled  to  death 
with  me, that  a  governess  should  hold  full  control  .with  tooth-ache;  but  people  are  shut  up;"  and 
over  her  school-room.'  I  noticed  that  he  had  kept  his  white  handker- 

'You  are  perfectly  right,  mademoiselle,'  ac-  chief  up  to  his  mouth  and  nose.  He  went  out 
quiesced  Mrs.  Dare.  t  with  the  -gold,  and  I  put  up  the  cheque.    And 

Mademoiselle  went  to  the  piano,  and  dashed  off  j  that's  all  I  know  about  it,  Delves.' 
a  symphony.     She  was  a  brilliant  player.      Her- j    "Don't  you  know  who  it  was?' 
bert,  hooking  at  his  watch,  and  finding  it  later;.    'No,  I  don't.     He  had  got  a  cap  on,  with  the 
than  he  thought,  hurried  from  the  house.  'ears  coming  down  his  cheeks;  and,  what  with 

|  that,  and  the  peak  of  the  cap  falling  over  his 

i.. _______  j  eyes,  and  the  white  handkerchief  he  held  up  to 

i  his  nose,  1  didn't  so  much  as  get  a  sight  at  his 

.  •  't  face.    The  shop  was  pretty  near  dark,  too,  for 

v>narijau  au»  !  the  gas  was  out.    There  was  only  one  tailor  can- 

A    VISION   IN   HONEY    FAIR.  <"«  at  the    P8V  PlaCe- ' 

]■     'If  a  man  came. in  disguised  like  that,  asking  to 

Tub  surmise  that  the  missing  cheque  had  been  j  have  a  cheque  changed  into  gold,  it  might  have 
changed  into  good  money  on  the  Saturday  night,  i  occurred  to  some  tradesmen  that  there'd  be 
proved  to  be  a  coriect  one.  White,  the  butcher  <  some'at  wrong  anout  it,'  cried  the  sergeant, 
at  the  comer  of  the  shambles,  had  given  change  'J  didn't  know  he  was  disguised,'  objected  the 
for  it,  and  locked  up  .the  cheque  in  his  cash-box.  s  butcher.  'I  saw  it  was  a  good  *cht  que  of  the 
Had  he  paid  it  into  the  bank  on  Monday,  he  5  Messrs.  Dunns',  and  1  never  gave  a  thought  to  no- 
would  have  found  what  it  was  worth.  But  he  J  thing  else.  I've  had  their  cheques  afore  to-day.  Mr 
did  not.  Mr.  White  was  a  fat  man  with  a  good- !  A"m.  Dunn  has  dealt  here  for  meat  this  twenty 
humoured  countenance  and  .shiny  black  hair  jear.  But,  now  that  it's  put  into  my  head,  1  be- 
Sergeant  Delves  proceeded  to  his  hou=e  some  ;  gin  to  think  that  he  was  disguised,'  continued  the 
time  on  the  Tuesday.  j  butcher.     'His  voice  was  a  odd  one,  thick  and 

'I   hear  you  cashed   a  cheque  of  the  Messrs.  J  low,  and  he  spoke  as  if  he*  had  got  plums  in  his 
Dunn    on    Saturday    night,'   began    he.    'Who  j  mouth.', 
brought  it  to  you  ?'  |      -Should  you  know  him  again?' 

•Ah,  what  aboOt  that  cheque?'  returned  the  ;  'Ay.  That  is  if  he  came  in  dressed  as  he  was 
butcher.  'One  of  your  men  has  .been  in  here,  j  then.  I'd  know  the  cloak  amid  a  hundred.  It 
asking  a  lot  of  questions.'  <  was  one  of  them  old-fashioned  plaid  rockelows.' 

•A  good  deal  about  it '  said  the  sergeant.     'It  ',      'Roquelaures,' corrected  the  seTgeant. 
was  stole  from  Mr.  Ashley.'  ;     'Something  of  tV>at.     The   collar  was   lined 

•Stole  from  Mr.  Ashley  !'  echoed  the  butdher,  j  with  red,  with  a  little  edge  of  fur  on  it.  There's 
staring  with  all  his  eyes  at  Sergeant  Delves.         j  a  few  such  shaped  cloaks  in  the  town  now,  made 

•Stole  out  of  his  desk.    And  you  stand  a  nice  \  of  blue  serge  or  cloth.' 
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■*■ 
'What  time  was  it?'  asked  the  sergeant.  I  gesture.  (Caroline's  head  only  bent  the  lower  as 

•Just  eleven.     I  was  a-shutting  up.'  '  j  she  glided  away  from  her  old  companion* 

Sergeant  Delves  took  possession  of  the  cheque  !      It  had  been  juntas  well  thatCharlotte  East  had 
uid  proceeded  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Dare.    A  long    not  sent  back  that  bundle,  years  ago,  tp  surprise 
jonfer.ence  ensued,  and  then  they  went  together    Anthony  Dare.     It   was  years   now  since  Char- 
;owards  Mr.  Ash.ley's  manufactory.    On  the  road  .  lotle  herself  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
;hey  happened  to  meet  Cyril,  and  Mr.  Dare  drew  1 
lim  aside.  j 

'Do  you  happen  to  know  anybody  who  wears  ;  ♦♦♦ 

in  old-fashioned  plaid  cloak?'  he  asked.  ! 

'Halliburton  wears    one,'   replied   Cyril;   'the';  •  , 

greatest  object  of  a  thing  you  ever  saw.     1  say,'  CHAPTER  XL VI. 

continued  Cyril,  'what's  old  Delves,  doing  with 

fOU?'  (  THE   DUPLICATE    CLOAKS. 

'Not  much,'  carelessly  said  Mr.  .Dare;  'he  has  »"*• 

jeen  looking  after  a  little  private  business  for  Leaning  his  back  against  the  corner  of  the 
ne-(  *     mantel-piece  by.  the  side  of  the  blazing  fire  in  his 

'Oh  !  is  that  all !'  and  Cyril,  feeling  re-assured,  P^ate  room,  calmly  surveying  those  ranged  be- 
;ore  off  on  the  errand  he  was  bound.  For  rea-  fore  nim»  ar)d  listening  to  their  tale  with  an  un- 
ions best  known  to  himself,  it  would  not  have  passive  face,  .was  Thomas  Ashley.  Sergeant 
jleased  him  that  Mr.  Sergeant  Delves  should  be  Delves  and  Mr.  Dare  were  giving  him  the  ac- 
cessed into  the  affair,  of  the  cheque.  At  least,  count* of  Uie  -changing  of  the 'cheque,  obtained 
3yril  would  have  preferred  that  he  should  not.        from  White,  the  butcher.     Samuel   Lynn  stood 

He  executed  his  commission,  a  business  one  nes,r  the  master's  desk,  his  brow  knit  as  with 
hat  he  had  been  charged  with. by  Samuel  Lynn,  perplexity,  his  countenance  keen.  The  descrip- 
urned  back,  passed  the  manufactory,  and  took  tion  of  the.  cloak,  tallying  so  Exactly  with  the  one 
lis  way  to  Honey  Fair,  on  a  little  matter  of  his  worn  bv  William  Halliburton,  led  Mr.  Dare  to 
iwn.  It  was  only  the  purchase  of  a  dog^-notto  the  conclusion,  nay,  to  the  positive  conviction, 
Hake  a  mystery  of  it.  A  dog  which  had  taken  that  the  Cher's  visitor  could  have  been  no 
Cyril's  fancy,  and  for  which  he  and  the  owner  other  than  Will*am.  The  sergeant  took  the 
Had  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to  terms.  So  he  j  same  yiew>  but  the  sergeant  adopted  it  with  diffi- 
ivas  going  up  again  to  try  his  powers,  of-  persua-  j  cultv# 
lion.  '        |     'It's  an  odd  thing  for  him  to  turn  thief,' said 

As  he  walked  rapidly  through  Honey  Fair,  he. ]  he>  reflectively.  'I'd  have  trusted  that  young 
law  a  little  bit  of  by-play  on  the  opposide  side,  j  fellow,  sir,  with  untold  gold,'  he  added,  to  Mr. 
\  young  woman  in  a  tattered  gown,  and  a  dirty  j  Ashley.  'Here's  another  proof  how  we  may  be 
jonnet  drawn  over  her  face,  was  walking  along    deceived.' 

is  rapidly  as  he.  Her  bent  head,  her  humble  at- j  'I  told  you*'  said  Mr*  Dare,  turning  to  Mr. 
titiide,  her  shrinking  air,  her'hastetogetoutof  the  |  Ashley,  'that  it  could  be  no  other  than  Hallibur- 
light  of  others,  all  betrayed  that  she,  from  some    ton.'  . 

jause  or  other,  was  not  in  good  odour  with  the  \  'Thee  will  permit  me  to  say,  friend  Dare,  that 
world  around.  Thatshe  felt  herself  underastigma, !  I  do  not  agree  with  thy  deductions,'  interposed 
a  ban,  was  but  too  apparent;  it  was  a  han  of  hu-  j  the  Quaker,  before  Mr.  Ashley  could  answer, 
miliation,  for  which  she  had  only  herself  to  thank,  j  'Why,  what  would  you  have?'  returned  Mr. 
The  women  who  met  her  jiurried  past  with  a  toss  \  Dare.  'Nothing  can  be  plainer.  Ask  Ser- 
of  the  head,  and  then  stood  to  peep  after  her,  as  >  geant  Delves  if  he  thinks  further  proof  can  be 
she  disappeared  in  the  distance.  (wanted.' 

She  hurried — hurried  past  them— glad,  it  seemed,  j  'Many  a  man  has  been  handed  upon  less,'  was 
to  be  away  from'  their  stern  loons,  their  condemn- !  the  oracular  answer  of  Sergeant  Delves, 
ing  eyes  Had  you  seen  her  you  never  would  j  'What  part  of  my  deductions  do  you  object  to  :' 
have  recognized  her.  In  the  dim  eye,  darker  \  inquired  Mr.  Dare  of  the  Quaker, 
than  o'f  yore,  the  white  cheek,  the  skeleton  form,  '  -Thee  art  assuming — if  J  understand  thee  cor- 
no  likeness  remained  of  the  once  blooming  Car-  <  rectly— that  there  is  no  ether  cloak  in  the  city  so 
okne  Mason.  \  similar  to  William's  as  to  be  mistaken  for  it.' 

Just  as  she  passed  opposite  to*  Cyril,  Eliza  Tyr-  {      'Just  so.' 
rett  came  out  of  a  house  and  met  her  full;  and  j     'Then,  friend,  I  tell  thee  that  there  is.' 
Eliza;   picking  up  her  skirts,   lest  they  should        Mr.  Dare  opened  his  eyes.  > 

jlouch  those  contaminating  ones,  swept  past  with  j     'Who  wears  it?'  he  asked. 
\  sidelong  reproach  of  th&  eye  and  a  scornful  j     'That  is  another  question,'  said  Samuel  Lynn. 
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'I  should  be  glad  to  fiad  out  myself,  for  curiosity  '* 
sake.' 

Then  Mr.  Lynn  told  the  story  of  his  having  ob- 
served a  man,  whom. he  had  taken  to  be  William, 
walking  at  the  back  of  his  house,  apparently 
waitingfor  something. 

'I  saw  him  on  two  evenings,'  he  observed,  'at 
some  considerable  interval  apart.  The  figure  bore 
a  perfect  resemblance  to  William  Halliburton;  the 
height,  the  cloak,  tiiecap — all  appeared  to  be  his. 
I  taxed  him  wTith  it.  He  denied  it  iritoto,  said  he 
had  not  been  walking  thereat  all,  and  I  believed 
he  was  alitntpting,  for  the  first  time  since  1  have 
known  him',  to  deceive  me.     1 " 

'Are*you  sure  he  was  not?'  put  in  Mr.  Dare. 

'Thee  should  allow  me. to  finish,  friend.  Last 
night. I  was  home  somewhat  earlier  than  usual— 
thee  can  recollect  why,'  the  Quaker  added,  look- 
ing at  Mr.  Ashley"  'I  was  up. in  my  room,  and  I 
saw  the  same  figure  pacing  about  in  precisely  the 
same  manner.  William's  denial"  had  staggered 
me,  otherwise  I  could  have  been  ready  to  "afiirm 
that  it  was  himself,  and  no  other.  The  moon-, 
was  not  up;  but  it  was  a  very  light  night,  and  [ 
marked  every  point  in  the  cloak — it  was  as  like 
William's  as  two  peas  are  like  each  other.  What 
he  could  want,  pacing  at  the  back  of  my  house 
and  of  his,  puzzle'd  me  much. ,  I ' 

•What  time  was  this,  Mr.  Lynn?'  interrupted 
the  sergeant. 

'Past  eight  o'clock.  Later  than  the  hour  at 
which  I  had  seen  him  on  the  two  previous  occa- 
sions. 'It  is  William  Halliburton  of  a  surety,' 
I  said  to  myself;  and  I  thought  I  would  try  and 
pounce  upon  -him,  and  so  convict  him  of  the 
falsehood  he  had  told  I  quitted  my  house  by 
the  front  door,  went  down  the.  road,  past  the 
houses,  and  entered  the  gate  admitting  into  the 
field.  I  walked  up  quietly,  keepjng  under  the 
hedge  as  much  as  possible,  and  approached<  Wil- 
liam— as  I  deemed  him.  to  be. .  He  5vas  then 
.standing  still,  and  gazing  at  the  upper.windows 
of  my  house.  *in  spite  of  my  caution,  he  heard 
me,  and  turned  round.  _  Whether  he  knew  me  or 
not,  1  cannot  say;  but  he  clipped  the  cloak  around 
him  with  a  hasty  movement,  and  made  off  right 
across  the  fitld.  I  would  not  be  balked  if  I  could 
help  it.  I  opened" friend  Jane  Halliburton's  back 
gate,  and  proceeded  through  the  garden  and 
house,  to  the  parlour,  which  I  entered 'without* 
ceremony.    There  sat  William  at  his  book*' 

'Then  it  was  not  he-afte"r  all !'  cried^Mr.  Dare, 
interested  in  the  tale.    •• 

'Of  a  surety  it  was  not  he.  J  tell  thee,  friend, 
he  was  seated  quietly  at  fcis  studies.  'Has- thee, 
lent  thy  cloak  to  a  friend  to-night?'  1  asked  him. 
He  looked  surprised,  and  said  he  had  not.  But, 
.to  be  convinced,  I  requested  to  see  his  cloak,  and 
he  took  me  outside  the  door,  and  there  waS  the 


<  cloak  hanging  in  the  passage,  his  cap  inside  it. 
^  That  is  why  I  did  not  approve  of  thy  deductions, 
)  friend  Anthony  Dare,  in  assuming'that  the  cloak, 
>  which  the  man  had  on  who  changed  the  cheque, 
\  must  be  William  Halliburton's  cloak,'  concluded 
'}  Mr.  Lynn. 

'You  say  the  man  looked  like  William,  when 
you  were  close  to  him  ?'  inquired  "Mr.  Ashley, 
who  thought  the  whole  affair  very  curious,  and 
'  who  now  broke  silence  forthe  first  time. 
/     'Very  much  like  him,'  answered  Samuel  Lynn. 
|  But  the  resemblance  may  have  been  oniy  in  the 
)  cloak  arid  cap.    The  face  was  not  discernible;  by 
accident  or  by  design ,  it  was  kept  in  concealment. 
I  think  there  need  not  be  better  negative  proof 
that   It  .was   not:  William    who    changed    the 
cfieque.''  * 

;     Mr.  Ashley  smiled. 

[  'Witheut'this  evidence  of  Mr.  Lynn's  I  could 
't  have  told  you'it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  cast  sus- 
picion on  William  Halliburton  to  me,' said  he, 
addressing  thesergeant  and  Mr.  Dare.  'Were' 
jou-to  come  here  and  accuse  myself,  it  would 
make  just  as  much  impression  upon  me.  Wait 
an.  instant,  gentlemen.' 

He  went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  called  in 
William.      I't  e  laii. .'  came  in,  erect,  courteous,, 
noble — nevef   suspecting    the    police-sergeant's 
business  there"  could  have  anything  to  do  with 
him*  :' 

'William,'  began  his  master,  'who  is  it  that 
wears  a  cloak  similar  to  yours,  in  the  town?'  #< 
'I  am  unable  to  say,  sir,'  was  William's  ready 
reply.  'Until  last  night,'  and  he  turned  to  Sam- 
uel Lynn  with  a  smile,  'I  should  have  said  there 
was  not  another  like  it.  I  suppose  now  there 
must  be  one.,'  _ 

'If  there  is  one,  there  may  be  more,'  remarked 
Mr.  Ashley.  'The  fact  is,  William,  the  cheque 
has  been  traced.  It  was  changed  at  White's,  the 
butcher;  and  the  person,  changing  it,  wore  a 
cloak,  it  seems,  very  similar  to  yours.' 

'  Indeed !'  cried  William,  with  animation. 
'Well,  sir,  of  course  there  may  be  many  such 
cloaks  in  the  town.    All  I  can 'say  is,  I  have  not 


seen  them. 


I 


'There  can't  Jbe  many,'  spoke  up  the  sergeant^ 
'if  it  be  the  old-fashioned  sort  of  thing  described*1 
to  me.'  4 

WiJJiam  looked  the  sergeant  full  in  the  face,' 
with  his  open  countenance,  his  honest  eyeS,  No 
guilt  there.  .. 

'Would  you  like  to  see  my  cloak.?';  he  asked. 
'It  may  be  a  guide,  if  you  think  the  one  .worn  re- 
sembled it.' 

The  sergeant  nodded. 

'I  was.  going  to  tell  you  to  brijig  it  in,  if  it  was" "j 
here.' 
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William  brought  it  in.  \  start,  and  gave  vent  to  a  shrill,  prolonged  whis- 

«It  is  one  of  the  by-gones,'  said  he,  laughing,  j  tie.    'It  looks  black!'  cried  he. 
•Ihave  some  thoughts   of  forwarding   it  to  the  '      'What  did  thee  say,  friend  Delves.?' 
British   Museum,   as   as  specimen   of  antiquity.        'I  beg  pardon,  gentlemen,'  answered  the  ser- 
Stay*!  I  will  put  it  on,  that  you  may  see  its  beau- jgeant.     '1  was  not  speaking  to  any  of  you;  Iwas 
ties- the  better. '  i  following  up  the  bent  of  my  iown  thoughts.      It 

He  threw  the  cloak  'over  his  shoulders,  and  ex-    flashed  into  my  mind  all  on  a  sudden   who.  it   is 
hibited  himself  off,  as  he  had  done  once  before  in  j  that  I  "have  seen  in  one  of  these  cloaks.' 
that'  counting-house   for  the  benefit  of  Samuel  \     'And  who  is  if."  asked,  Mr.  Dare. 
Lvnn_  \      'You  must  excuse  me  sir,  if  I  keep  that  to  my- 

«I  think  the  British  Museum  will  get  it,'  he;  self,'  was  the  answer, 
continued  in  the  same  joking  spirit.    'Not  until  i     'As  tall  a  man  as  William  Halliburton  ?' 
the  winter's  over,  though.    It  is  a  good  friend  on  \     The   sergeant  ran  his  eyes  up  and  down  Wil 


a  cold  ilight.' 

Sergeant  Delves's  eyes  were  riveted  on  the ; 
cloak,  ai  though  he  never  meant  to  take  them  off: 
.  again. 

•Where  have  I  seen  that  cloak  ?'. he  mused,.in  ]  uel  Lynn. 

'Well  I  can't  make  sense  of  it,    resumed  Mr. 


liam's  figure.      'A  shade  taller,  I  should  say,  if 
anything. 

'And  it  struck  me  that  the  man  who  made  dff- 
across*  the  field  was  a  shade  taller,'  observed  Sam- 


a  dreamy  tone;     'Lately,  too.' 
'You  may  have  seen  me  in  it,'  said  William. 
The  sergeant  shook  his  head.     He  lifted  pne 
hand  to  his  temples,  and   proceeded  to  rub  them 
gently,  as  if  the  process  would  assist  his  memory, 
never  once  relaxing  in  his  fixed  gaze. 

'Did  White  say  the  changer  of  the  cheque  was 
a  tall  man  ?'  asked  Mr.  Ashley. 

'Yes,'  said  Mr    Dare.     'Whether  he  meant  as 
tall  as  William  Halliburton,  I  cannot  say.  Then 
are  not — why  I  should  think  there  are  not  a  tun 
dred  men  in  the  town  who  tower  to  that  heighi 
he  added,  regarding  William. 

•Yourself  one  of  them,'  said  William,  turning  J 
to  him  with  a  smile.  }. 

Mr.  Dare  shook  his  head,  a  regret  for  tiis  past]     Sergeant  Delves  tapped  him  significantly  on 
youth  crossing  his  heart.  ^lhe  shoulder.   'Never  you  trouble  yourself,  joung 

'Ay,  once.    I  am  beginning  to  grow  downward  £ 
now.'  | 

Mr.  Ashley  was  buried  in  reflection.  There  5 
was  a  curious  sound  of  mystery  about  the  tale  al-  £ 
together,  to  his  ears.  That  there  were  mair  < 
thieves  in  Helsronleigh,  he  had  no  doubt — people  / 
who  Would  appropriate  a  cheque,  or  anything  e)si  I 
that  came  in  their  way;but  why  the  same  persoi  } 
— if  it  was  the  same — should,  promenade  the  coh  £ 
•field  at  night,  watching  Samuel  Lynn's  houst 
was  inexplicable. 

'Um'ay  not  be  the  same,'  he  observed  aloud  '/  what  time  did  jour  brother  William  g«.  t  home 
Shall  you  watch  for  the  man  again  ?'  he  askec  \  ast  Saturday  night  r  1  suppose  you  know,  if  you 
|f  Mr.  Lynn.  .  <;  .vere  at  home  yourself.' 

ti'.I  shall  net-give  myself  much  trouble  over  i' J     Frank  looked  at  him  rather  haughtily.  £/know  ' 
aow,'  was  the  reply.     'While  Iwas  concerned  tu>  he  replied.      •!  have  yet  to  learn  why  you  need 

li'certain  William's  truthfulness '  ^  know. ' 

■  'I  scarcely  think  you  need  have  doubted  it,  Mr  .\     'Tell   him,  Frank,'   said   Mr.   Ashley,  with  a 
iynn,'  interrupted  William.  j  smile. 

(■•True.   •  I  have  never  doubted  thee  yet.     But  it  <     'It  was  a  little  after  ten,' sa.id  Frank.  * 

npeared  to  be  thy  word  against  the  sight  of  my  >     'Did  he  go  out  again  ?'  asked  the  sergeant. 

Wn  eyes.    The  master  will  understand '         j     '.Out  again  at  that  time  !'  cried  Frank.  'No:  he 

r  A  most  extraordinary  interruption  came  from  j  did  not  go  out  again.  We  sat  talking  togetbid 
Sergeant  Dalv®t>     h*  threw  up  his  head  with  a '  ever  10  long,  and  then  went  up  to  bed*' 


Dare,  breaking  a  pause.  'Let  us  allow,  if  you 
ike,  that  there,  are  fifty  such  cloaks  in  the  town. 
Unless  one,  wearing  such,  had  access  to  Mr.  Ash- 
ey's  counting-house,  to  .this  very  room  that  we 
ire  now  in,  how  does  the  fact  of  there  being  oth- 
ers, remove  the  suspicion  of  guilt  from  William 
Halliburton.* 

Mr.  Dare  had  not  intended  wilfully  to  cause 
lim  pain.  He  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  that 
Villiam  was  a  stranger  to  the  doubt  raised  touch- 
ui?  himself.  Amidst  the  deep  silence  that  ensued, 
William  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

■'Who  suspects  me  ?'  he  asked,  surprise  the  ODly 
amotion  in  his  tone. 


ir.     If  what  has  come  into  my  mind  be  right,  it 
<  isn't  you.' 

\  When  he  and  Mr.  Dare  went  out,  Mr  Ashley 
£  ..,-Uowed  them  to  the  outer  gate.  As  they  stood 
£  here  talking,  Frsnk  Halliburton  pus-e'J.  'Look 
(  iere,'  thought  the  strgewnt  to  himself,  'there's 
i  lot  much  doubt  as  to  the  black  shtt-p — 1  see  that: 
'  out  it's  as  well  to  be  on  the  sure  side.  Vuung 
I  man,'  cried  he  aloud  to  Frank,  in  the  suth..nta- 
'<ive,  patronising  manner  v,  liicli  Mr.  Serji  ant 
',  Delves   was  fond    of  puttint;   on  when  lit  could, 
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'Ah !'  rejoined  the  sergeant..  It  was  ail  hej  'No,  J  don't/^ecided  the  butcher.  <The  6a« 
answered.     And  he  wished  Mr.  Ashley  good  day,  <  who  brought  the  cheque  was  a  shorter  mafi.' 

William,'  curious  and  anxious,  could  make  'Shorter!'  repeated  Mr.  Ashley,  remembering 
ndthing  of  his.  books  that  night  at  home.  At  J  it  had  been  said  in  his  counting-house  .thaj;  the 
length  .he  threw  up.  put  on  bt^otabJe  cloak, j  man,  who  appealed  to  be  personating  William, 
.and  went  down  to- the  manufactory.  He  found  was  thought  to  have  the  advantage  the  othei 
Mr.  .Ashley  there;  and  the  counting-house  soon  j  way.     'You  mean  taller.  White,' 


•received  an  addition  to  its  company  ia  the  personj      'No,  sir,  I  mean  shorter.    1  am  sure  he  wai 


of  Sergeant  Delves.      He  had  come  in  search  of  i  shorter.    Not  much,  though.' 
William.    Not  being  aware  that  William'*was  al- 
lowed  the  privilege  of  spending  his  evenings  at  ] 
home,  he  bad  supposed  the  manufactory  was  the  ! 
place  to  find 'him  ia^r      - 

'I  want  you  down'  at  White's,' said  the  ser- 
geant.   'Put  on  your  cloak,  will'  you  be.  so  good,] 
Mr.  Halliburtop,  and  tome  with  me." 

'Do  you  suspect  me?'  was  William's  answer. 


5 


There  was  a-pause.  'You  observed  that  hi| 
gloves  were  tan,  1  think,'  said  the  sergeailfe'     " 

'Something  of  that  sort.  Nice  clean  lighl 
gloves  they  were,  such  as  gentlemen  wear.'        7 

'Finally,  then,  White,  you  decide  that  "this  wai 
not  the  gentleman  ?' 

'Not  he.    It's  not  the  same  voice.' 

'The  voice   goes  for  nothing,'  said  Sergeant 


'No,  I  don't.  The  fact  is,  that  I  want  to  do  a  lit-  Delves.    'The  other  one  had  got  plums  in-,  his 

tie  bit  of  private  inquiry  on  my  own  account..    I  j  mouth.' 

have  got  a  clue  to  the  party;  *nd  I'd  like  to  work  j     'Well,'  said  the  butcher,  'I  think  I  should  hav^ 

ll  out"  j  known  Mr.*  Halliburton,  in  spite  of  any  disguise* 

'It  is  strange  who  this  man  can  be  who  walks  i  jja(j  },e  come  .•  " 

at  the  back  of  your  house,' observed  Mr.  Ashley  j     ,_      ,        ,  T„,  .      ,      ... 

.    „,.,,.  ..       _    »  ■  u.  ,M7u  ♦  k         'Don't  make  too  sure,  White,    said  the- sei$ 

to  William  as  they  went  along.     'What  can  be  I  '  '  .  " 

his  motive  for  walking  there,  dressed  like  you?' 


Igeant,  with  one  of  his  wise  nods.  'He  who  canle; 


•It  is  curious,  sir. ' 

'I  should  suppose  it  can  only  arise  from  a  desire. 


jmight'have  turned  out  to  be  just  as  familiar. to 
j  you  as  Mr.  Halliburton,  if  he  bad  let  jou  see  his 

that  he  should  be  taken  for  you.'.continued  Mr.  fa?e'  The/act  is'  Wh'te'  lhere's  somtbody  &%>% 
Ashley.  But  to  what  end?  Why  should  he  walk  j  abwt  wlth  a  cloa^  lik!.lh.is/  and  we  want  ,0  fin| 
there  at  all?' 


'Why,  indeed!'  responded  William. 

'What  coloured  gloves  are  you  wearing? 
abruptly  interrupted  Sergeant  Delves. 

William  took  his  hands' from  beneath  his  cloak 
and  held  them  out.  They  were  of  the  darkest  \ 
possible  colour*nex.t  to  black;  the  shade  called 
in  the  glove  trade  'corbeau.'  'These  are  all  J 
have  in  use  at  present,'  he  said.  'They  are 
nearly  new.* 

'Have  you  worn  any  light  gloves  lately?  Tan 
or  fawn  ?' 

'I  scarcely  ever  wear  tan  gloves.  I  have  no! 
put  on  a  pair  for  months'.' 

They  arrived  at  the  butcher's  shop,  and  entered  j 
it.  Mr.  White  was  standing  at  his  block,  a 
cleaver  in  his  hand,  chopping  a  bone  in  twe.  He 
lifted  his  head,  and  touched  his  hair  to  Mr. 
Ashley. 

'•Is  this  the  gentleman  who  got  the  money  ol 
you  for  the  cheque?'  .begaD  Sergeant  D.elvesj. 
without  circumlocution. 

'Mr.  White  put.  down  his  cleaver  and  took  » 
survey  of  Wiliiam.  'It's  like  the  cloak  and  caj 
that  the  other  wore,'  said  he. 

Sergeants  of  police  catch  up  words  quiekly 
'That  the  "other"  were  ?  Then  you  do  not  think 
it  was  this  one?' 


out  who  it  h.     Mr.   Halliburton    would   givej 
pound  out  of  his  pocket,  I'm  sure,  to  know.' 

'I'd  give  two,'  said  Mr.  Ashley,  with  a  smile| 

'Sir,'  asked  the  butcher  of  Mr.  Ashley,  'wh$ 
about_the  money  ?  .  Shall  I  have  to  lose  it  ?" 

'Now,  White,  just  you  wait  a  bit,' put  in  thj 
sergeant.  If  it  was  a  gentleman  that  changed  i$ 
perhaps  we  shall  get  it  out  of  him.  Any  wa$ 
you  keep  quiet.'  ■    4 

They  left  the  shop — standing  a  moment  tfl| 
gether  before  parting.  'The  sergeant's  road  lal 
one  way;  JVlr.  Ashley's  and  William's  another^ 
'This  only  makes  the  matter  more  obscure,';  ob» 
served  Mr.  Ashley,  alluding  to  what  had  ps$sed| 

'Not  at  all.  It  makes  it  all  th£  more  clear,'  was" 
the  cool  reply  of  the  sergeant. 

'White  says  the  man.  was  shorter  than  Mr.  Hall- 
iburton.' 


'It's  just  what  I  expected  him  to. say,' nodded 
iie  sergeant.  'Iff  am  on  the  right  scent— afii 
1  d  lay  a  thousand  pounds  on  it!— the  man  who 
Ranged  the  cheque  is  shorter.  1  jusf  wanted, 
vVmte's  confirming  evidence  on  the  polnV'lhe' 
idded,  looking  at  William,  'which  is*  why  I 
isked  you  to  come  down,  dressed  in  your  cloak, 
•orood-night,  gentlemen.'  % 

He  turned  up  tba  Shambles.     And  Mr,  Ashley 
and  William  walked  away  side  by  side. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A   HOLE  DUG   BY    STARLIGHT. 

The  conversation  at  Mr.  Dare's  dinner  table 
again  turned  upon  the  loss  of  the  cheque,  and  the 
proceedings  thereon.  It  was  natural  that  it 
should  turn  upon  it.  Mr.  Dare's  mind  was  full 
of  it;  and  he  gave  utterance  to  various  conjec- 
tures and  speculations,  as  they  occurred  to 
him. 

'In  spite  of  what  they  say,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  it  must  hare  been  William  Halliburton,' 
he  remarked  with  emphasis.  'He  alone  was  in 
the  counting-house  when  the  cheque  disappeared; 
and  the  person,  changing  it  at  White's,  is  proved 
to  bear  the  strongest  possible  resemblance  to  him; 
at  all  events,  to  his  dress.  The  face  was  hidden 
— as  of  course  it  would  be.  People  who  attempt 
to  pass  off  stolen  cheques,  take  pretty  good  care 
that  their  features  are  not  seen.' 

'But  who  hesitates  to  bring  it  home  to  Halli- 
burton ?'  inquired  Mrs.  Dare. 

'They  all  do — as  it  seems  to  me.  Ashley  won't 
hear  a  word;  laughs  at  the  idee  of  Halliburton's 
being  capable  of  it,  and  says  we  may  as  well  ac- 
cuse himsGlf.  That's  nothing;  as  Cyril  says,  Mr. 
Ashley  appears  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
Halliburton  can  do  no  wrong;  but  now  Delves 
has  veered  round.  He  shifts  the  blame  entirely 
off  Halliburton.' 

'Upon  whom  does  he  shift  it?'  asked  Anthony 
Dare. 

'He  won't  say,'  replied  Mr.  Dare.  'He  has 
grown  mysterious  over  it  since  the  afternoon; 
nodding  and  winking,  and  giving  no  explanation. 
He  says  he  knows  who  it  is  who  possesses  the 
second  cloak.' 

'Tne  second  cloak !'  The  worJs  were  a  puzzle 
to  most  at  the  table,  and  Mr.  Dare  had  to  explain 
hat  another  cloak,  similar  to  that  worn  by  Wil- 


!  liam  Halliburton,  was  supposed  to  be  in  exi 


( ence. 


Cyril  looked  up,  with  wonder  marked  on 
face. 

'Does  Delves  say  there  are  two  such  cloal 
asked  he. 

'That  there  are  two  such  cloaks  appears  to 
an  indisputable  fact,'  replied  Mr.  Dare.*  '1 
one  cloak  was  parading  behind  the  Halliburtc 
house    last    night.    Samuel    Lynn  went  up 

'The  cloak  parading  tout  seul — alone V  inl 
rupted  the  Signora  Varsini,  with  a  perplex 
air. 

A  laugh  went  round  the  table. 

'With  the  wearer  in  it,  Mademoiselle,'  s 
Mr.  Dare,  continuing  the  account  of  Sam 
Lynn's  adventure.  'Thus  the  fact  of  their  be 
two  cloaks  is  established,'  he  proceeded.  'St 
that  tells  nothing;  unless  the  owner  of  the  of 
has  access  to  Mr.  Ashley's  counting-house, 
pointed  this  fact  out  to  them.  But  Delve 
which  is  most  unaccountable — differed  from  i 
and  when  «j  parted,  he  expressed  an  opini 
with  that  confident  nod  of  his,  that  it  -  -s 
Halliburton's  cloak  which  had  been  in  the  r. 
chief  at  the  butcher's,  but  the  other.' 

'What  a  thundering  falsehood !'  burst  fo 
Herbert  DL.e. 

'Sir ."  cried  Mr.  Dare,  while  all  around 
tablo  stared  at  Herbert's  excited  manner. 

Herbert  had  the  grace  to  feel  ashamed  of 
abrupt  and  intemperate  rudeness. 

'1  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I  spoke  inmysurpri 
I  mean  that  Delves  must  be  telling  a  falseho 
if  he  seeks  to  throw  the  guilt  off  Halliburt 
The  very  fact  of  the  fellow's  wearing  a  straj 
cloak  such  as  that,  when  he  went  to  get  rid  of 
cheque,  must  be  proof  positive  of  Halliburtc 
guilt.' 

'So  I  think,'  acquiesced  Mr.  Dare. 
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'What  sort  of  a  cloak  is  this  that  you  laugh  at, 
and  call  scarce  ?'  inquired  the  governess. 

'The  greatest  scarecrow  of  a  thing  you  can 
conceive,  Mademoiselle,  responded  Mr.  Dare.  'I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  to-day  on  Hallibur- 
ton. It  is  a  dark  green-and-blue  Scotch  plaid, 
made  very  full,  with  a  turned  up  collar  lined  with 
red,  and  a  bit  of  fur  edging  it.' 

'Plaid?  Plaid  .''repeated  Mademoiselle.  'Why 
it  must  be ' 

'What?'  asked  Mr.  Dare,  for  she  had  stopped. 

'It  must  be  very  ugly,'  concluded  she.  But 
somehow  Mr.  Dare  took  an  impression  into  his 
mind  that  it  was  not  what  she  had  been  about  to 
say. 

•What  is  it  that  Delves  says  about  the  cloaks  ?' 
eagerly  questioned  Cyril.  'I  cannot  make  it 
out.' 

'Delves  says  he  knows  who  it  is  that  owns  the 
other,  and  that  it  was  the  other  which  went  to 
change  the  cheque  at  White's.' 

'What  mysterious  words,  papa,'  cried  Adelaide. 
'The  cloak  went  to  change  the  cheque !' 

•They  were  Delves'  own  words,'  replied  Mr. 
Dare.  'He  did  seem  remarkably  mysterious 
over  it.' 

'Is  he  going  to  hunt  up  the  other  cloak  ?'  re- 
sumed Cyril. 

'I. conclude  so.  He  was  pondering  over  it  for 
some  time  before  he  could  remember  who  it  was 
that  he  had  seen  wear  a  similar  cloak.  When 
the  recollection  came  to  him,  he  started  up  with 
surprise.  Keen  men  are  these  police  officers,' 
added  Mr.  Dare.    'They  forget  nothing.' 

•And  they  ferret  out  everything,'  said  Herbert, 
with  some  testiness  in  his  tone.  'Instead  of 
wasting  time  over  vain  speculations  touching 
cloaks,  why  does  not  he  secure  Halliburton  ?  It 
is  impossible  that  the  other  cloak — if  there  is  an- 
other— could  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
affair.' 

'I  dropped  :  note  to  Delves  after  he  left  me, 
recommenvH'i  him  to  follow  up  the  suspicion  on 
Hallibnrton,  whether  Mr.  Ashley  is  agreeable  or 
not,'  said  Mr.  Dare.  'I  have  rarely  in  my  life 
met  with  a  stronger  case  of  presumptive  evi- 
dence.' 

So,  many,  besides  Mr.  Dare,  would  have  felt 
inclined  to  say.  Herbert,  like  his  father,  was  firm 
in  the  beli  f  that  William  Halliburton  must  have 
taken  the  i.;oney;  that  it  must  have  been  he  who 
paid  the  visit  to  the  butcher.  What  Cyril  thought 
may  be  best  ir  rred  from  his  actions.  A  sud- 
den fear  had  come  over  him  that  Sergeant  Delves 
was  really  going  to  search  out  the  ott  or  cloak. 
A  most  inconvenient  procedure  for  Cyril,  lest  in 
the  process,  the  sergeant  should  search  out  him. 


He  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork.  He  had  hid 
quite  enough  dinner  for  one  day. 

'Are  you  not  hungry,  Cyril  ?'  asked  his  mother. 

'I  had  a  monstrous  lunch/  answered  Cyril.  *I 
can't  eat  more  now.' 

He  sat  at  the  table  until  they  had  finished,  feel- 
ing that  he  was  being  choked  without  food, 
choked  with  dread.  But  that  a  guilty  conscience 
deprives  us  of  free  action  he  would  have  quitted 
the  table,  and  gone  about  some  work  he  was  now 
eager  to  do. 

He  rose  when  the  rest  did,  looked  about  for  a 
pair  of  large  scissors,  and  glided  with  them  up 
the  staircase,  his  eyes  and  ears  on  the  alert,  lest 
there  should  be  any  watching  him.  No  human 
being  in  that  house  had  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  what  Cyril  was  about  to  do,  or  that  he  was 
going  to  do  anything;  but  to  Cyril's  guilty  con- 
science, it  seemed  that  all  must  be  on  the  look- 
out. 

A  candle  and  the  scissors  in  his  hand,  he  stole 
up  to  Herbert's  chamber,  and  locked  himself  in. 
Inside  a  closet  within  the  room  hung  a  dark  blue 
camlet  cloak,  and  Cyril  took  it  from  the  hook.  It 
had  a  plaid  lining;  a  lining  of  the  precise  pattern 
and  colours  that  the  material  of  William  Halli- 
burton's cloak  was  composed  of.  The  cloak  was 
of  the  same  full,  old-fashioned  make;  its  collar 
was  lined  with  red,  tipped  with  fur;  in  short,  the 
one  cloak  worn  on  the  right  side  and  the  other 
worn  on  the  wrong  side,  could  not  have  been  told 
apart.  This  cloak  belonged  to  Herbert  Dare;  oc- 
casionally, though  not  often,  he  went  out  at  dusk, 
wearing  it  wrong  side  outermost.  It  was  he,  no 
doubt,  whom  Sergeant  Delves  had  seen  wearing 
one.  He  was  a  little  taller  than  William  Halli- 
burton, towering  above  six  feet.  What  his  mo- 
tive had  been  in  causing  a  cloak  to  be  lined  so 
that,  turned,  it  should  resemble  William  Halli- 
burton's, or  whether  the  so  lining  it  had  been  ac- 
cidental, was  only  known  to  Herbert  himself. 

With  trembling  fingers,  and  sharp  scissors  that 
were  not  particular  where  they  cut,  Cyril  began 
his  task — the  taking  out  of  this  plaid  lining.  That 
he  had  worn  it  to  the  butcher's,  and  that  he  feared 
it  might  tell  tales  of  him,  were  facts  only  too 
apparent.  Better  put  it  out  of  the  way  for  ever ! 
Unpicking,  cutting,  snipping,  Cyril  tore  away  at 
the  lining,  and  at  length  got  it  out,  the  cloak  suf- 
fering considerable  damage  in  the  shape  of  cuts 
ar>d  cnts,  and  loose  threads.  Hanging  the  cloak 
up  again,  he  twisted  the  lining  together. 

He  was  thus  engaged  ^hei/  the  handle  of  the 
door  was  briskly  turned,  a  if  some  one  essayed  to 
enter  who  had  not  expected  to  find  it  fastened. 
Cyril  dashed  the  lining  under  the  bed,  and  made 
a  spring  to  the  window.  To  leap  out  ?  surely  not: 
for  the  fall  would  hare  killed  him.     But  he  hid 
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nearly  lost  all  presense  of  mind  in  his  perplexity  I  She  stared  at  it  in  astonif  btricnt  great  as  Her- 
and  fear.  >  bert  had  done,  and  threw  off  a  volley  of  surprise 

Another  turn  at  the  handle,  and  the  steps  went  <  in  her  foreign  toDgue.  But  she  was  a  s'rewd 
on  their  way.  Cyril  thought  he  recognised  them  j  woman.  Ay,  never  was  there  a  shrewder  than 
for  the  housemaid's,  Betsy.  He  supposed  she  £  Bianca  Varsini.  Mr.  Sergeant  Delves  was  not  a 
was  going  her  evening  round  in  the  chambers,  j  bad  hand  at  ferretting  out  just  conclusions;  but 
Gathering  the  lining  under  his  arm,  he  halted  to  \  she  vrould  have  beaten  the  sergeant  hollow, 
think.  His  chest  heaved,  his  hanu<  shook,  nnd  >  'Tenez;'  cried  she,  putting  up  her  forefinger  in 
his  face  was  white.  >  thought,  as  she  gazed  down  at  the  cloak.    'Cyril 

What  should  he  do  with  it — this  tell-tale  thing  ?  j  did  this.' 
He  could  not  eat  it;  he  dared  not  burn  it.  There  \  'Cyril '.' 
was  no  room,  of  those  which  had  fires,  where  he  t     She  nodded  her  head. 

might  make  sure  of  being  alone;  and  the  smell  of  5  'You  stood  it  out  to  me  that  you  did  not  come 
it,  burning,  would  alarm  the  house.  What  was  ( in  on  Saturday  evening  and  go  out  again  between 
he  to  do  with  it?  5  ten  and  eleven ' 

Dig  a  hole  and  bury  it,  came  a  prompting  J     '*  did  not»'  interrupted  Herbert.     'I  told  you 
voice  within  him;  and  Cyril  waited  for  no  better  j;  truth,  but  you  would  not  believe  me.' 
suggestion,  but  crept  with  it  down  the  stairs,  and  j<     *But  this  cloak  wen*  out.     And  it  was  turned 
out  to  the  garden.  j tDe  pla*d  side  outwards,  and  your  cap  was  on, 

Seizing  a  spade,  he  dug  a  hole  rapidly  in  an    tied  down  at  the  ears-    Naturally  I  thought  it 


unfrequented  place;  and,  when  it  was  large 
enough,  thrust  the  stuff  in.  Then  he  covered  it 
over  again,  to  leave  the  spot  apparently  as  he 
found  it. 

'I  wish  those  stars  would  give  a  stronger  light,' 
grumbled  Cyril,  looking  up  at  the  dark  blue  can- 
opy. 'I  must  come  again  in  the  morning,  I  sup- 
pose, and  see  that  it's  all  safe.  It  wouldn't  do  to 
bring  a  lantern.' 

Now  it  happened  that  Mr.  Herbert  Dare  was 
bound  on  a  private  errand  that  evening.  His  in- 
tention was  to  go  abroad  in  his  cloak  while  he 


was  you.    It  must  have  been  Cyril !    Do  you 
comprehend  ?' 

'No,  I  don't,'  said  Herbert.  «How  myste- 
riously you  are  speaking !' 

'It  must  have  been  Cyril  who  robbed  Mr.  Ash- 
ley.' 

•Mademoiselle!'  interrupted  Herbert,  indig- 
nantly. 

'Ecoutez,  mon  ami.  He  was  blanched  as 
white  as  a  mouchoir,  while  your  father  spoke  of 
it  at  dinner — and  did  you  see  that  he  could  not 
eat  ?    "You  look  guilty,  Monsieur  Cyril,''  I  said 


executed  it.  Just  about  the  time  that  Cyril  was  to  myself,  not  really  thinking  him  to  be  so.  But, 
putting  the  finishing  touch  to  the  hole,  Herbert  be  persuaded  it  was  no  other.  He  must  have 
went  up  to  his  room  to  get  the  cloak.  j  taken  the  paper-money— or  what  you  eall  it— and 

To  get  the  cloak,  indeed!  When  Herbert  come  home  here  for  Jour  cloak  and  caP  l°  w*ar, 
opened  the  closet-door.nothing  save  the  mutilated  while  he  changed  it  for  gold,  thinking  it  would 
object  just  described,  met  his  eye.    A  torn,  cut  fal1  on  ^xt  other  one  who  wears  the  cloak:  that 

thing,  the  threads  hanging  from  it  in  jags.    No-   William  Hal I  cannot  say  the  name;  c'est 

thing  could  exceed  Herbert's  consternation  as  he  troP  dur  Pour  lc»  16rre3-  II  »  Cyril,  and  no  other. 

stared  at  it.    He  thought  he  must  be  in  a  dream.    He  *M  turned  afraid  now» and  hai  torn  the  lining 

Was  it  his  cloak  ?    Just  before  dinner,  when  he  j       ' 

came  up  to  wash  his  hands,  he  had  seen  his  cloak  j     Herbert  could  make  no  rejoinder  at  first,  partly 

hanging  there,  perfect.    He  shook  it,  he  pulled  >  through  dismay,  partly  through  astonishment.  'It 

'it,  he  peered  at  it.    His  cloak  it  certainly  was;  j  cannot  have  been  Cyril !'  he  reiterated. 

but  who  had  destroyed  it?    A  suspicion  flashed  j     «I  »ay  it  is  Cyril,' persisted  the  young  lady.    «I 

into  his  mind  that  it  might  be  the  governess.    He  \  saw  him  creep  up  the  stairs  after  dinner,  with  a 

made  but  few  steps  to  the  school-room,  carrying '/  candle  and  youi-  mother's  great  large  scissors  in 

the  cloak  vrith  him.  ^  $  his  hand.    He  did  not  see  me.  I  was  in  the  dark, 

The  governess  was  sittingthere,  listless  enough.  >  looking  out  of  my  room.  Depend  he  was  going 
Perhaps  she  was  waiting  for  him.  s  to  do  it  then.' 

'I  say,  Mademoiselle,'  he  began,  'what  on  'Then,  of  all  blind  idiots,  Cyril's  the  worst  !— 
earth  have  you  been  doing  to  my  cloak?'  /\f  he  did  take  the  cheque,'  uttered  Herbert. 

'To your  cloak!'  responded  she;  'wuat  should  -Should  it  get  known, he  is  done  for,  and  that  for 
I  have  been  doing  to  it  ?'  5  life.    And  my  father  helping  to  fan  the  flame  I' 

'Look  here,'  he  said,  spreading  it  out  before!  The  governess  shrugged  her  shoulders.  <I  not 
her.  'Who  or  what  has  done  this?  It  was  all  (like  Cyril,' she  said.  'I  iave  never  liked  him 
right  when  I  went  down  to  dinner/  <  since  I  eamt.* 
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'But  you  will  not  tell  against  him  !'  cried  Her-  j     The  brandy-and-water  was  brought,  and  Mr. 

bert,  in  fear.  Dare  joined  his  visitor  in  partaking  of  it.    He 

•No,  no,  no.     Tell  against  your  brother  !  Why   agreed  with  him  that  the  night  was  cold.      But 


should  I  ?  It  is  no  concern  of  mine.  Unless  peo- 
ple meddle  with  me,  I  don't  meddle  with  them. 
Cyril  is  safe,  for  me.' 

•What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  for  my  cloak  to- 
night?' debated  Herbert.  'I  was  going— going 
where  I  want  it.' 


nothing  could  Mr.  Dare  make  of  him.    So  often 
as  he  turned  the  conversation  on  the  subject  in 

j  hand,  so  often  did  the  sergeant  turn  it  off  again. 
Mrs.  Dare  got  tired  of  listening  to  nothing;  and 

;  she  departed,  leaving  them  together. 

Then  changed  the  manner  of  Sergeant  Delves. 


•Why  you  want  it  so  to-night  ?!  asked  mademoi-  He  drew  his  chair  forward;  and  bent  towards  Mr. 
selle,  sharply.  Dare. 

•Because  it's  cold,' responded  Herbert.  'Thej  'You  have  been  urging  me  to  go  against  young 
cloak  was  warmer  than  my  overcoat  is.'  ',  Halliburton,'  he  began.    'It  won't  do.    Hallibur- 

•Last  night  you  go  out,  to-night  you  go  out,  to-j  ton  no  more  fingered  that  cheque,  nor  had  any 
morrow  you  go  out.    It  is  always  so  now !'  '>  thing  to  do  with  it,  than  you  or  me  had.    Mr. 

'I  have  got  a  lot  of  perplexing  business  upon£  Dare,  don't  you  stir  in  this  matter  any  further.' 


me,'  answered  Herbert.    'I  have  no  time  to  see; 
about  it  in  the  day.' 

Some  little  time  longer  he  remained  talking 
with  her,  partially  disputing.  The  Italian,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  went  into  an  ill-humour, 
and  said  some   provoking    things.      Herbert,  it 


'My  present  intention  is  to  stir  it  to  the  bot- 
tom,' returned  Mr.  Dare. 

'Look  here,'  said  the  sergeant  in  an  under  tone; 

'I  am  not  obligated  to  take  notice  of  offences  that 

;  don't  come  legally  in  my  way.      Many  a  thing 

'<  has  been  done  in  this  town — ay,  and  is  being  done 


must  be  confessed,  received  them  with  good  tern-  j  now — that  I  am  obliged  to  wink  at;  it  don't  lay 
per,  and  she  grew  more  affable.  When  he  left  j  right  in  my,duty  to  take  notice  of  it;  so  I  keep 
her,  she  offered  to  pick  the  loose  threads  out  of  /  my  eyes  shut.  Now  that's  just  it  in  this  case.  So 
the  cloak,  and  hem  up  the  bottom.  J  ion g  as  the  parties  concerned,  Mr.  Ashley,  or 

•You'll  lock  the  door  while  you  do  it?' he  urged.  (White,  don't  put  it  into  my  hands  officially,  I'm 
'I  will  take  it  to  my  chamber,'  she  said.     'No-  j  not  obligated  to  take  so-and-so  into  custody,  or  to 
body  will  molest  me  there.'  \  act  upon  my  own  suspicions.    And  I  won't  do  it 

Herbert  left  it  with  her,  and  went  out.     Cyril  j  upon  suspicions  of  my  own:  I  promise  it.   If  I  am 
went  out.     Anthony  had  already  gone  out.     Mr.    forced,  that's  another  matter.' 
Dare  remained  at  home.     He  and  his  wife  were  j     'Are  you  alluding  to  Halliburton  !' 
conversing  over  the  dining-room  fire  in  the  course  \     'No.     You  are  on  the  wrong  scent,  I  say.' 
of  the  evening,  when  Joseph  came  in.  ;     'And  you  think  you  art,  on  the  right  one  ?' 

'You  are  wanted,  please,  sir,'  he  said  to  his       'l  cou,d  Put  mJ  finSer  out  th«  night  and  lay  it 
master.  I  on  the  fox.    But  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  don't  want  to, 

•Who  wants  me?'  asked  Mr.  Dare.  !  unless  1  am  compelled.      Don't  you  compel  me, 

•It's  policeman  Delves,  sir.'  j  Mr-  Dare»  of  a11  the  PeoPIe  in  the  world.' 

•Oh,^how  him  in  here,'  said  Mr.  Dare.   'I  hope  (     Mr.  Dare  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  his  thumbs 
something  will  be  done  in  this,'  he  added  to  his  (in  his  v/aistcoat  arm-holes.    No  suspicion  of  the 
wife.      'It  may  turn  out  a  good  slice  of  luck  for  I  truth  bad  come  across  him,  and  he  could  not  un- 
-.  me.'  )  derstund  either  the  sergeant  or  his  manner.    The 

Sergeant  Delves  came  in.     In  point  of  fact,  he  j  latter  rose  to  depart, 
had  just  returned  from  that  interview  with  the  |     'The  other  cloak,  similar  to  young  Hallibur- 
butcher,  where  he  had  been  accompanied  by  Mr.;  ton's,  belongs  to  your  son  Herbert,'  he  whispered, 
Ashley  and  William.  as  he  passed  Mr.  Dare.    'It  was  his  brother  Cyril 

•Well,  Delves,  did  you  get  my  note  ?'  asked  Mr.  j  who  wore  it  on  Saturday  night,  and  who  changed 
Dare.  tbo  cheque:  therefore  wo  may  give  a  guess  as  to 

'Yes,  sir,  I  did,' said  the  sergeant,  taking  the j  who  took  the  cheque  out  of  Mr.  Ashley's  desk, 
seat  offered  him.  'It's  wh^at  I  have  come  up t  Now  you  be  sHi  over  it,  sir,  for  his  sake,  ail 
about.'  8ha11  be-  MIf  Incan'  r»  «"  at  your  office  to- 

'Do  you  intend  to  act  upon  my  advice  ?'  )  narrow,  Mr.  Dare,  and  talk  further.      White 

•Why-no,  I  think  not,'  replied  the  sergeant.  n»»t  have  the  money  refunded  to  him,  or  he  won't 
•Not- at  any  rate,  until  I  have  had  a  ts.:k  with'  be  stlll/ 

you.'  {■    Anthony  Dare  fell  into  a  confused  maze  of 

•  What  will  you  take  ?'  horror  and  consternation ,  leaving  the  »enr 

•Well,  sir,  the  ni^lt's  cold.    I  don't  mind  asup>  bow  himself  out.  Mrg.  Dare  heard  the  d      * 
of  brandy-and-water.'  \  and  returned  to  the  room.  eparture, 
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'Well,'  cried  she,  briskly,  'is  he  going  to  ac- 
cuse Halliburton?' 

Mr.  Dare  did  not  answer.  He  looked  up  in  a 
beseeching,  helpless  sort  of  manner,  as  one  who 
is  stunned  by  a  blow. 

'What  is  the  matter  ?' she  questioned,  gazing  at 
him  closely.     'Are  you  ill?' 

He  rose  up  shaking,  as  if  a  trembling  fit  were 
on  him.    'No — no.' 

•Perhaps  you  are  cold,'  said  Mrs.  Dare.  «I 
asked  you  what  Delves  was  going  to  do.  Will  he 
accuse  Halliburton  ?' 

'Be  still !'  sharply  cried  Mr.  Dare,  in  a  tone  of 
pain.  'The  matter  is  to  be  hushed  up.  It  was 
not  Halliburton.' 


-**♦- 


CHAPTER  II. 

k  PRESENT  OF  TEA-LBAVB9. 

How  went  on  Honey  Fair?  Better  and  worse, 
better  and  worse,  according  to  custom;  the  worse 
prevailing  over  the  better. 

Of  all  its  inhabitants,  none  had  advanced  so 
well  as  Robert  East.  Honestly  to  confess  it, 
that  is  not  saying  much,  since  the  greater  portion, 
instead  of  advancing  in  the  world's  social  scale, 
had  retrograded.  Robert  had  quitted  the  manu- 
factory he  had  worked  for,  and  was  now  second 
foreman  at  Mr.  Ashley's.  He  was  also  becoming 
through  self-perseverance  an  excellent  scholar  in 
a  plain  way.  He  had  one  friend  to  help  him,  and 
that  was  William  Halliburton. 

The  Easts  had  removed  to  a  better  house;  one 
of  those  which  had  a  garden  in  front  of  it.  The 
Fishers  had  never  come  out  of  the  workhouse, 
and  Joe  was  dead.  The  Crosses,  turned  from 
their  home,  their  furniture  sold,  had  found  lodg- 
ings; two  rooms.  The  Masons,  man  and  wife, 
passed  their  time  agreeably  in  quarrels.  At  least, 
that  it  was  agreeable  may  be  assumed,  for  the 
quarrels  were  going  on  perpetually.  The  chil- 
dren were  growing  up  without  training,  and  Caro- 
line— ah !  j  I  don't  know  that's  it  of  much,  good 
asking  after  he$.  She  lived  in  a  garret  alone. 
She  had  lived  so  a  long  while;  and  she  worked 
her  fingers  to  the  bone  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, and  went  about  with  her  head  down.  The 
Carters  thrived;  the  Brumms  also,  better  than 
they  used  to  do;  and  the  Buffles  so  excellently, 
that  a  joke  went  about  tnat  they  would  be  retiring 
on  their  fortune:  but  the  greater  portion  of  Honey 
Fair  was  full  of  scuffle,  trouble,  and  improvi- 
dence. J 

William  Halliburtoa  frequently  found  himself  j 
in  Honey  Fair.  It  was  th«  most  direct  road  fre^i 


>  his  house  to  that  of  Monsieur  Colin,  the  French 
<  master.  William,  sociably  inclined  by  nature, 
}  had  sometimes  dropped  in  at  one  or  other  of  the 
'/  houses.  He  would  find  Robert  East  labouring  at 
't  his  books  much  more  than  he  need  have  laboured 
\  had  some  littie  assistance  been  afforded  him  in 
i  his  progress.  William  good-naturedly  undertook 
'■  to  supply  it.  It  became  quite  a  common  thing 
j  for  him  to  go  round  and  pass  an  hour  with  the 
Easts  and  Stephen  Crouch. 

The  unpleasant  social  features  of  Honey  Fair 
thus  obtruded  themselves  on  William  Hallibur- 
ton's notice;  it  was  impossible  that  anybody, 
passing  much  through  Honey  Fair,  should  not  be 
struck  with  them.  Could  nothing  be  done  tores- 
cue  the  people  from  this  debased  condition  ? — and 
a  debased  one  it  was,  compared  with  what  it  might 
have  been.  Young  and  inexperienced  as  he  was, 
it  was  a  question  that  sometimes  rose  to  Wil- 
liam's mind.  Dirty  homes,  scolding  mothers, 
ragged  and  pining  children,  rough  and  swearing 
husbands !  Waste,  discomfort,  evil.  The  women 
laid  the  blame  on  the  men;  they  reproached  them 
with  'sotting'  away  their  evenings  and  their  mo- 
ney at  the  public-house.  The  men  retorted  upon 
the  women,  and  said  they  had  not  a  home  fit  for 
'a  pig  to  come  into.'  Meanwhile  the  money, 
whether  earned  by  husband  or  wife,  went.  It  went 
somehow,  bringing  apparently  nothing  to  show 
for  it,  and  the  least  possible  return  of  equivalent 
good.  Thus  they  struggled  and  squabbled  on, 
their  lives  little  better  than  one  continuous  scene 
of  scramble,  discomfort  and  toil.  At  a  year's 
end  they  were  not  in  the  least  bettered,  not  in 
the  least  raised,  whether  socially,  morally,  or 
physically,  from  what  their  condition  had  been 
at  the  year's  beginning.  Nothing  had  been 
achieved;  save  that  they  were  one  year  nearer 
to  the  great  barrier  which  separates  time  from 
eternity. 

Ask  them  what  they  were  toiling  and  struggling 
for.  They  did  not  know.  What  was  their  end, 
their  aim?  They  had  none.  If  they  could  only 
rub  on,  and  keep  body  and  soul  together,  (as 
poor  Caroline  Mason  was  trying  to  do  in  her 
garret,)  it  appeared  to  be  all  they  cared  for. 
They  did  not  endeavour  to  lift  up  their  hopes  or 
their  aspirations  above  that ;  they  were  willing 
so  to  go  on  until  death  should  come.  What  a 
life  !    What  an  end  ! 

A  feeling  would  now  and  then  come  over  Wil- 
liam that  he  might  in  some  way  help  them  to  at- 
tempt better  things.  To  do  so  was  a  duty  which 
seemed  to  be  lying  across  his  path,  that  he  might 
pick  it  up  and  make  it  his.  How  to  set  about  it, 
be  knew  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  Now 
and  then  disheartening  moments  would  come 
upon  him.  To  attempt  to  put  the  renovating 
broom  to  th«  tviU  of  Honey  Fair,  appeared  ft 
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far  more  formidable  task  than  the  cleansing  of ; 
the  stables  of  Augeas  could  ever  have  appeared 
to  Hercules.  He  knew  that  any  endeavour, 
whether  on  his  part  or  on  that  of  others,  who 
might  be  far  more  experienced  and  capable  than 
he ,  would  ie  utterly  fruitless,  unless  the  spring 
to  exertion ,  to  strive  to  do  better,  should  be  first 
born  within  themselves.  Ah,  my  friends!  the 
exerting  aid  of  others  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
great  thing;  but  without  self-struggle  and  self- 
help,  little  good  will  be  effected. 

One  evening,  in  passing  the  house  partially  oc- 
cupied by  the  Crosses,  the  door  was  flung  vio- 
lently open,  a  girl  of  fifteen  flew  shrieking  out, 
and  a  saucer  of  wet  tea-leaves  came  flying  after 
her.  The  tea-leaves  alighted  on  the  girl's  neck, 
just  escaping  the  arm  of  William.  It  was  the 
youngest  girl  of  the  family,  Patty.  The  tea-leaves 
had  come  from  Mrs.  Cross.  Her  face  was  red 
with  passion,  her  tongue  loud  with  it;  the  girl, 
on  her  part,  was  insultingly  insolent  and  abusive. 
Mrs.  Cross  had  her  hands  stretched  out  to  scratch, 
or  tear,  or  pull  hair,  as  might  be  convenient,  and 
a  personal  skirmish  would  inevitably  have  en- 
sued, but  for  the  accident  of  William's  being 
there.  He  received  the  hands  upon  his  arm,  and 
contrived  to  detain  them  there. 

'What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Cross  f 

'Matter!'  raved  Mrs.  Cross.  'She's  a  idle, 
impedent,  wicked  huzzy — that's  what's  the  mat- 
ter. She  knows  I've  got  my  gloving  to  get  in  for 
Saturday,  and  not  a  stroke'U  she  help.  There  be 
the  tater  dishes  a-lying  dirty  from  dinner ,  there 
be  the  tea-cups  a-lying  from  tea  and  touch  'em 
•he  woa't.  She  expects  me  to  do  it,  she  do,  and 
me  with  my  gloving  to  find  'em  in  food  !  I  took 
hold  of  her  arm  to  make  her  do  it,  and  she  turned 
and  struck  at  me,  she  did,  the  good-for-nothing 
faggot !  I  hope  none  on  it  didn't  go  on  you,  sir,' 
added  Mrs.  Cross,  somewhat  modifying  her  voice, 
and  stopping  to  recover  breath. 

'Better  that  it  had  gone  on  my  coat  than  Patty's 
neck,'  replied  he,  in  a  good-natured,  half-joking 
tone;  though,  indeed,  the  girl*  with  her  evil  look 
at  her  mother,  her  insolent  air«  stood  there  scarce- 
ly worth  his  defence.  'If  my  mother  asked  me 
to  wash  tea-things  or  do  anything  else,  Patty,  I 
should  do  it,  and  think  it  a  pleasure  to  help  her,' 
he  added,  to  the  girl. 

Patty  pushed  her  hanging  hair  behind  her  ears, 
and  turned  a  defying  look  upon  her  mother.  Hid- 
den as  she  had  thought  it  was  from  William,  he 
saw  it. 

•You  just  wait,'  nodded  Mrs.  Cross,  in  answer 
as  defiant.  'I'll  mslke  your  back  smart  by-and  • 
by.' 

Whloh  of  tb<s  tw  •  was  the  more  in  fault?  It 
was  hard  to  say.  The  girl  had  never  been  brought 
ppj*  IfflQir  h«r  duty,  orAto,do*it;_the  mother, 


from  her  earliest  childhood,  had  given  abuse  and 
blows;  no  persuasive,  kind  words;  no  training. 
Little  wonder,  now  Patty  was  growing  up ,  that 
she  turned  again.  It  was  the  usual  mode  of  ma- 
ternal government  throughout  Honey  Fair.  In 
these,  and  such  like  cases,  where  could  interfer- 
ence or  counsel  avail,  unless  the  spirit  of  the 
mothers  and  the  daughters  could  be  changed? 

William  walked  on,  after  the  little  episode  ot 
the  tea-leaves.  He  could  not  help  contrasting 
these  homes  with  his  home;  their  life  with  hit 
life.  He  was  addicted  to  reflection  beyond  hii 
years,  and  he  wished  these  people  could  be 
aroused  to  somewhat  of  improvement  both  in  mind 
and  body.  They  were  so  living  for  no  end;  thej 
were  toiling  only  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  day 
— nay,  to  stop  the  wants,  more  than'  to  satisfy 
them.  How  many  of  them  were  so  much  at 
thinking  of  another  world?  Their- turmoil  in 
this  was  too  great  for  them  to  cast  a  thought  to 
the  next. 

'I  wonder,'  mused  William,  as  he  stepped  to- 
wards M.  Colin's,  'whether  some  of  the  better 
conducted  of  the  men  might  not  be  induced  to 
come  round  to  East's  in  an  evening  ?  It  might 
be  a  beginning,  at  any  rate.  Once  wean  the  men 
from  the  public-houses,  and  there's  no  knowing 
what  reform  might  be  effected.  I  would  will- 
ingly give  an  hour  or  two  of  my  evenings  up  to 
them!' 

His  visit  to  M.  Colin  over,  he  retraced  his  stepi 
to  Honey  Fair,  and  turned  into  Robert  East's.  Il 
was  past  eight  then.  Robert  and  Stephen  Crouch 
were  home  from  work,  and  were  getting  out  theii 
books.  Charlotte  sat  by,  at  work  as  usual,  and 
Tom  East  was  pulling  Charlotte's  head  towards 
him,  to  whisper  something  to  her. 

'Robert,'  said  William,  speaking  impulsively, 
the  moment  he  entered,  *I  wonder  whether  you 
could  induce  a  few  of  your  neighbours  to  come 
here  of  an  evening  ?' 

•What  for,  sir  ?'  asked  Robert,  turning  round 
from  the  book-shelves  where  he  stood,  searching 
;  for  some  book. 

'It  might  be  so  much  better  for  them.  It  might 
end  in  being  so.  I  wish,' he  added,  with  sudden 
warmth,  'we  could  get  all  Honey  Fair  here !' 

'All  Honey  Fair!'  echoed  Stephen  Crouch,  in 
astonishment. 

'I  mean  what  I  say,  Crouch.' 

'Why,  sir,  the  room  wouldn't  hold  them !  Nor 
a  quarter  of  them;  nor  a  tenth !' 

William  laughed.  'No,  that  it  would  not, 
speaking  practically.  There  is  so  much  discom- 
fort around  us,  and — and  ill-doing — I  must  call  it 
so,  for  want  of  a  better  name — that  I  sometimes 
wish  we  could  mend  it  a  little.' 

'Who  mend  it,  sir?' 

'Anybody  that  would  try.    Yon  two'-*d.drwi- 
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ing  both  the  men  collectively — 'might  help  to- 
wards it.  If  you  could  seduce  a  few  round  here 
and  get  them  to  be  interested  in  what  lies  yom 
evening  interest — book*,  and  rational  convert 
tion — so  as  to  wean  them  from  the  public-houses 
it  would  be  a  great  thing.' 

'There'd  never  be  any  good  done  with  the  met', 
take  them  as  a  whole,  sir.  They  are  an  igno- 
rant, easy-going  lot,   not  caring  to  be  better.' 

•That's  just  it,  Crouch.  They  don't  care  to 
be  better.  But  they  might  be  taught  to  care  It 
would  be  a  most  desirable  thing  if  Honey  Fair 
could.be   brought  to  spend   its  evenings  as  you 


a  I  ways  bear  it ! — the  rest  and  reward  promised 
'icrr.after. 

'At  any  rate,  it  would  be  giving  tbem  a  chance, 
is  it  seems  to  me,'  observed  William.  'I  think 
I  know  one  who  would  come,  Andrew  Brumm.' 
|  'Ah,  he  would  and  glad,'  replied  Robert  East. 
J 'He  is  different  from  many  of  them.  I  know 
|  another  that  would,  sir;  and  that's  Adam  Thor- 
i  n j  croft  ' 

Charlotte  buried  her  head  over  her  work. 
'Since    that  cousin   of  his  died  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, Thornycroft  has  said  good-bye  to  the  pub- 
ic-houses.    H-  spends  his  evenings  at  home  with 


spend  yours      If  the  men  gave  up  spending  their  <  his   mother,  but  I  know  he  would  like  to  spend 
money,  and  reeling  home  after  it;  and  the  women  /  them  here.     Tim  Carter  would  come,  sir.' 


kept  tidy  hearths  and  civil  tongues.  As  Char- 
lotte does,'  he  added,  looking  round  at  her. 

'There's  no  denying  that,  sir.' 

'I  think  something  might  be  done.  By  degrees, 
you  understand;  not  in  a  hurry.  Were  you  u 
take  the  men  by  storm — to  say,  'We  want  you  to 


'If  Mrs  Tim  will  le/him,'  put  in  Tom  East, 
'saucily.  And  there  was  a  laugh  round. 
!  'Ever  so  few,  to  begin  with,  will  set  the  exam- 
ple to  others,' remarked  William.  'There's  no 
I  knowing  what  it  m»y  grow  to  Small  beginnings 
;  nake  great  endings.     I  have  talked  with  my  mo- 


lead    changed    lives,   and  are  going  to  show  yon  I>   her  about    Honey   Fair.       She  has  always  said: 


how  to  do  it,'  you  would  make  your  movement 
for  nothing,  and  get  laughed  at  into  the  bargain. 
Say   to  the  men,    'You  shan't  go  to  the  pubiir 


Before  Honey  Fair's  conduct  will  be  better,  its 
ninds  must  be  better.'  ' 

Thtre  will  be  the  women  yet,  sir,' spoke  Char- 


house,  because  you  waste  your  time,  your  mone\ ,  \  lutte.     'If  they  are  to  stop  as  they  are,  it  will  be 


and  your  temper,'  and,  rely  upon  it,  it  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  you  spoke  to  the  wind.  Bu' 
get  them  to  come  here  as  a  sort  of  agreeabU 
change,  an  invitation  out,  if  you  can  understand 
that,  and  you  may  secure  them  for  good,  if  jot 
make  the  evenings  pleasant  to  them.  In  short 
give  them  some  employment  or  attraction  thai 
will  outweigh  the  attractions  of  the  public-house.' 


|  if  little  use  the  men's  doing  anything  for  them- 

» -.elves  ' 

I     'Charlotte,   I  say   there's   no  knowing  where 

;  the   work  may  end,  once    begun,'  he  gravely 

!  inswered. 

;     The  rain,  which  had  been  threatening  all  the 

!  evening,  was  coming  down  pretty  smartly  as  Wil- 

;  Ham  walked  through   Honey   Fair  on  his  return. 


'It    would    be    a    good   thing,'   said    Stepher  \  Standing  against   a   shutter   near  his  own  door, 


Crouch,  musingly.      They  might  be  for  trying  t<* 
rise  up  of  themselves  then.' 

'Ay,'  spoke  William,  with  enthusiasm.  'Once 
let  them  find  the  day-spring  within  themselves 
the  wish  to  do  right,  to  be  elevated  above  whai 
they  now  are,  and  the  rest  will  be  easy.  When 
once  that  day-spring  can  be  found,  a  man  is 
made.  God  never  sent  a  man  here,  but  he  im 
planted  that  within  him.  The  difficulty  is,  t< 
awaken  it.' 

'And  it  is  not  always  done,  sir,' -aid  Charlot!e 
lif'iog   her   face  from  her  work  with  a  kindling 
•yeA  heightened  colour.     She  had  found  it. 


was  Jacob  Cross.    'Good  night,  Jacob,'  said  Wil- 
'  liam. 

<  'Good  night,  sir,'  answered  Jacob,  his  air  a 
i  sullen  one. 

<  'Are.  you  standing  in  the  rain  that  it  may  make 
5  vou  grow,  as  the  children  say?'  asked  William, 

<  in  his  ever  pleasant  lone 

$     'I'm  a-standing  here  'cause  I  have  got  nowhere 

<  else  to  stand,'  said  the  man,  his  voice  full  of  re- 
>  -ieDtment.  '1  be  turned  out  of  our  room,  and  I 
I  have  got  no  money  for  the  Horned   Kam.' 

'A  good  thing  you  have  not,'  thought  William. 
What    has    turned    you   from  your  room?'  he 


1. 


'Charlotte,   I  fear  it  is  rarely  done,  instead  of  >  asked. 


always.      It  lies  pretty  dormant,  to  judge  by  ap-| 
pearauces,  in  Honey  Fair.'  ^ 

William  was  right.      It  is  an  epoch  in  a  man'.-  5 


I  be  turned  out,  sir,  by  the  row  there  is  in  it. 
Our  Mary  Ann's  come  home.' 
'iVliiry  Ann."  repeated  William,  not  quite  un- 


life,  the  finding  what  he  had  nut  inaptly  called  the  i  demanding. 

day-spring.      Self-esteem,  self-reliance,  the  cour-  >      'Our  Mary  Ann,  what   took   and   married   Ben 

age   of  long-continued   patience,    the   striving  to  j  Tyrrelt      A  fine  market   she   have   brought  her 

fts— ;,ll  aie|p^s  to!' 


'What  has  she  doner'  qdestioned  William. 


make  the   best  of  the  mind's  gooi 
born,  of  it.      He  who  possesses  it  may  soar  to  a 
bright  and  a  happy  lot,  bwnjj  in  »n«*— »ay  he|     'SHe  have  done  enough,'  wrathfully  aniwvrvd 
a 
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Cross.  'We  told  her  when  she  married  Tyrrett  i  something  going  on  there  interesting  and  pleas- 
that  he.  was  nothing  hut  a  jobber,  at  fifteen  shilwant  ' 

lings  a-week— which  it's  all  he  was,  sir  as  you  5  'Crouch  and  East  don't  want  me.' 
know  "'Waiir"  I  Bay- to  her,  -'soroebodybei'.nr  'Yes,theydo.  They  will  be  only  too  glad  if 
nor  him'li  turn  up."'  Her  mother  says  "Wait."  ;  you,  ani  a  few  more  intelligent  men,  will  join 
Others  says  "Wait."  No,  not  she;  the  girls  h,  all  \  th,  m.  Try  i%  Cross.  There's  a  warm  room  to 
marrying  mad.  Well,  she  took  her  own  wa\w-itin  at  all  eveuts,  and  nothing  to  pay." 
she  would  take  it;  and  th.-y  got  married,  and  set  ;  «Ah,  it's  all  very  fine  for  them  East's!  We 
up  upon  nothing.  Neither  of  'em  had  saved  a  > don't  have  their  luck.  Look  at  me!  Down  in 
twopenny  piece;  and  Ben,  him   fond  of  the  pub- J  the  world  ' 

lie:  and  our  Maty  Ann.  her  fond  of  laziness  and  |      William  put  his  hand  on   the   man's  shoulder, 
fii  ery,  and  not  knowing  how   to   keep  house  no  J 
more  nor  her  young  sister  fatly  did.'  -' 

William  remembered  the  little  interlude  <  •', 
th-it  evening  in  which  Miss  Patty  had  played  In-  i 
part.     Jacob  continued —  [ 

„  'It  was  all  fine  and  sutishinywith  'em  for  a  fev-  < 
days  or  a  few  weeks,  till  the  novelty  wears  oil  ' 
and  then  they  finds  things  going  cranky.  Tl  i 
money,  that  begins  to  run  short.;  and  Mary  An  ' 
she  finds  that  Ben  likes  his  glciss;  and  Ben,  '  '< 
finds  that  she's  just  a  doil,  with  no  gumption  m  I 
management  inside  of  her.  They  quarrels-  J 
nateraliy,  and  they  comes  to  us  to  settle  it.  '  Vt-  J 
was  both  red-hot  for  the  bargain,"  says  I,  "ano  oe  so  miserable?  You  gain  fair  wages;  yout 
.you  must  j'ist  make  the  best  of  it,  and  of  one  an-  vv;fe  earns  money.  Altogether  I  suppose'  you 
other."     And   so   they    went   b-.ick:  and    it  have;m,lSt  have  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  shilling! 

gone  on  till  tins,  qua.nel.ing  continual.    And  inw  ;  per  *eek ' 

hw  have  took  to  b<-at  her,  and  home  she  have;  'But  there's  no  thrift  with  if ,' burst  forth  Cross 
come  to-night,  not  half  an  hour  ago,  u  ith  her  i  .{t  melts  away  snh.ehow.  Afore  the  middle  ol 
three  children  and  a  black  eye,  a-vowiugas  nhe'Jl  i  tne  wefck  comes,  it's  all  gone.' 


Why  should  you  be  down  in  the  world?' 

'Why   should  I?'    repeated    Cross,   in  surprise. 
({■•cause  I  be,'  he  logically  answered. 

'That  is  not  the  reason.     The  reason  is,  be- 
•  uise  you  do  not  try  to  rise.' 
It's  no  use  trying.' 

Have  you  ever  tried!'  ' 

1  vVhy,  no  !     How  can  I  try  :' 

'You  wished  just   now   that  you  were   dead, 
.V„uld  it  not  be  better  to  wish  to  live?' 

'tVot  such  a  life  as  mine.' 

'But,  to  wish  to  live,  would  seem  to  imply  thai 
i  must  be  a  better  life.     And  why  need  your  life 


stop  at  home,  and  won't  go  back  to  htm  again. 
And  she 'and  her  mother's  hiving  words  over  it, 
and  the  babbies  is  a-squaliing — enough,  i.ie, noire 
is,  to  raise  the  ceiiing  otf,  and  I  come  away  out 
of  it.     1  wish  I  was  de'A'i ,  1  do!' 

Jacob's  account  of  the  noise  was  scarcely  ex 
aggerated.  It  penetrated  to  where  they  stood 
two  or  three  houses  off.  William  had  movi  < 
closer,  that  the  umbrella  might  give  Cross  port  o 
its  shelter.  'Not  a  very  sens  ble  wish  that  ui 
yours,  is  it,  Cross?'  remarked  he. 


'You  spend  some  at  the  Horned  Ram,  yoi 
know,'  said  William,  not  in  a  reproving  tone,  but 
a  |oking  one. 

'She  squanders  away  in  rubbish  more  that 
'hat,'  was  Jacob's  answer — with  a  turn  of  hii 
numb  towards  hi>  house,  and  not  at  all  an  hon 
.■urabie  stress  upon  the  'she.' 

'And  get  nothing  satisfactory  to  show  for,  ir 
return,  either  of  you.  Try  another  plan,  Ja- 
cob.' 

M  'd  not  be  back'ard — if  I  could  see  one  to  try,' 


'I  have  wished  it  long,  sir,  sensible  or  not  sen  £Said  he,  after  a  pause. 


sible.     I  slaves  away  my  days,  and  have  got  no- 
thing but  a  pigsty   to   step   into   at  home,  and  ; 
angry  words  in  it.     A  nice  place,  that  is,  for  a  ! 


You  be  here  at  half-past  eight  to-morrow 
evening,  and  1  will  go  in  with  you  to  East's.  If 
you  cannot  see  any  better  way,  you  can  spend  a 


tired  man  !     I  can't  afford  the  public  more  nor  I  pleasant  evening.     But  now,  Jacob,  let  me  say  a 

'  >  word  to  you,  and  do  you  note  it.     If  you  do  find 
!  t'  e  evening  pass  agreeably,  go  the  next  evening, 


three  or  four  nights  in  a  week;  not  that,  always. 
They  be  getting  corky  at  the  beer-shops,  now-a- 
days,  and  won't  give  no  trust.     Wednesday  this  j  anfj  th(J  nelt.  go  always      You  catl>t  tej,  a„  lhat 

lllght:  /  „_„   __:„„   f„„~,    if     ;n   timp 


is;   Thursday,    to-morrow;    Friday,    next 

three  nights,  and  me  without  a  shelter  to  put  my 

head  in!' 


may  arise  from  it,  in  time. 
\  that  will.' 

'What's  that,  sir?' 


I  know  of  one  thing 


«1  should   like  to  take  you  to  one  to-morrow  ■;      <why>  that  instead   of  wishing  yourself  dead, 
Bight,'  said  William.     'Will  you  go  vri  h  me."      ^you  wl„  g(jt  t0  think  Jlfe  short>  for  the  good  jQU 

'Where's  it  to?'  ungraciously  asked  Cross.         >'  find  in  it.' 

•To   Robert  East's.     You  know   how  he  and  ^      He  went  on  his  way.     Jacob  Cross,  deprived 
©rmteh  spend,  their  evenings.     There's  always  $  of  the  umbrella's  shelter,  Mood  in  th«  rain  as  be- 
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fore,  and  looked  after  him,  indulging  his  reflecObert.    I  knew  it  would  put  him  up,  and  there's 
tions.  •  ^nothing  1  like  half  so  much  as  to  rile  the  Dares. 

'Fie  is  a  young  man,  and  things  wears  thair^  Herbert  sneered.  "And  he  Owen,  it  partly  to 
bright  side  to  lim.  But  he  have  got  a  cordial  'f  William, "  I  went  on,  "for  if  Frank's  a  brilliant 
way  with  him,  and  don't  look  at  folks  as  if  they  /schoflr,  William's  a  brillianter  1"  "William 
was  dirt.'  ;  Halliburton  a  brilliant  scholar!1'  stormed  scorn- 

Arid  that  had  been  the  origin  of  the  holding  ;  ful  Herbert.  "Has  he  learnt  to  be  one  in  the 
soirees  at  Robert  East's.  By  degrees  ten  or  a !  egg-tub?  So  long  as  he  knows  how  gloves  are 
dozen  men  took  to  go,  and — what  was  more — to  ;  made,  that's  enough  for  him.  What  does  he 
like  to  go,  and  to  find  an  interest  in  it.  It. was  a'  want  with  the  acquirements  of  gentlemen?"  Up 
rast  impiovement  upon  the  Horned  Ram.  J  looked  Miss    Mary;  her  colour  rising,  her  eyes 

'flashing      She  was  at  her  drawing:  at  which,  by 

^^ ',  the  way,  she  makes  a  poor  hand;  nothing  to  be 

!  compared  to  Anna  Lynn.    "William  Halliburton 

<  has  forgotten  more  than  you  ever  learnt,  Herbert 

CHAPTER  III.  •  '  Uare,"  cried  she;  "and  there's  more  of  the  true 

gentleman  in  his  little  finger  than  there  is  in  you$ 
henrt  Ashley's  object  in  life.  '■  whole  body."  "There's  for  you,  Herbert  Dare,'' 

r>  <■  ,.  .    •  ..  ,        ..    .  ;  whistled  I;  "but  it's  true,  lad,  like  it  or  not  as 

On  one  of  the  warm  bright  days  that  we  some-;  •  '    r,     ,  '        '  "'     "    *° 

..  ....  ,,     ,.  r,  ,,  >t.  ;youmay."     Herbest  was  riled.' 

times  get  in  the  month  or  Feoruaiy,  all  the  more; 

brightfrom  their  contrast  to  the  passing  winter,!  "enry  tUrned  h'S  head  as  «e  concluded,  and 
William  Halliburton  was  ualkin-  home  to  tea  j 'ooked  up  at  Will.am.  A  gleam  of  light  like  a 
from  the  manufactory,  and  overtook  Henry  Ash-!  sunbeam  had  flabhed  lntj  William's  eyes;  a  ting- 

i      r      •         i  n  u   i       *i        -j  n    j  ling  red  to  his  cheeks, 

ley  limping  along.     Henry  was  bel-jw  the  m i d d I e <      * 

height,  and  slight  in  form,  with  the  same  beauti-        Weil?'  cried  UenrJ'  shal'P'y.  for  William  did 

ful  face  that  had  marked  his  boyhood,  delicately }  not  sPeak"     'HaVt  you  "othinS  ^  «y?« 

refined  in  feature,  bright  in  colour;  the  same  two  j      'Jt  vVas  _g«">e«»«  of  V.iss  Ashley.' 

upright  lines  of  pain,  knit  in  the  smooth  white)      ''    do" x    mea,J    t0    that      °n    dear!5   sighed 

brow.  \  Henry,  who  appeared  to  be  in  one  of  his  fitful 

•Just  the  man  I  wanted,'  said  he,  limiting  hisj  mood!i;  'who  is  t0  kll0W  whether  things  will  turn 
arm  within  William's.  'You  are  a  good  help  up<out  cr"oked  or  straight  in  this  world  of  ours, 
a  hibVand  I  am  tired  and  hot.'  ;■  Wliat  objection  have  you  to  coming  home  with 

'Wrapped  up  in  that  coat,  with  it*  fur  lining,;  me  for  the  evening?     That's  what  I  mean.' 
I  should  think  you  are!     I  have  dofied  my  ele-'      'None,     (can  give  up  my  books  for  a  night, 
gani  cloak,  you  see,  to  day  '  j;  book* cm  as  y.  u  think  me.     But  they  will  ex- 

'ls  it  off  to  the  British  Museum?'  "'/  pect  me  at  Fast's.' 

Wiiliam  laughed.  '1  have  not  had  time  to  J  'Happy  the  man  that  especteth  nothing !'  re- 
pack it. '  !  sptmdei)  Hei.ry.     'Disappoint  them.' 

'1  am  glad  I  met  with  you.  You  must  corned  '"As  for  disappointing  them,  I  shouldn't  se 
home  to  tea  with  me.  Well?  Why  are  you;  much  mind,  but  1  can't  abide  tu  disappoint  my- 
hesitating?     You  have  no  engagement  ?'  J  self," '    returned    Wil.iam,    quoting    from   Gold- 

'JVothing  mors  than  usual.     My  studies -'     ;  smith's   good    old  play,    of  which    both   he    and 

'You  are  study  „iad  !'  interrupted    Henry  Ash-;  H.-nry  were  fond, 
ley.     'What  do   -you   want   to  be?     A  Socrates?)      'You  don't  m.  an  to  say   it  would   be  a  disap- 
An  Admiral  Cnchton."  jjpoint'ment  to  you,  the   n»l  giving   the   lesson,  or 

'Nothing  so  formidable.  I  want  to  be  a  useful!  whatever  it  is,  to  those  working  chaps!'  ut'ered 
man.'  !  Henry  \shley. 

'And  you  make  yourself  an  accomplished  one,!     'Not  as  you  would  count  disappointment.  When 
as  a  preliminary  step.  Mary  took  up  the  fencing-}  I  do  not  get  round  in  an  hour,  it  seems  us  a  night 
sticks  for  you  yesterday      Herbert  Pare  was  at! lost-     '  know  the  i:<e"  like  to  see  me;  and  I  am 
our    house— some   freak   is  taking  him  to  be  a }  always  fearing  that  we  are  not  sure  of  ihum.' 
pretty   constant  visitor  just  no*- — and  the  talk  j      'You  speak  as  though  your  whole  soul  were  in 
turned    upon    Frank.     'You    know,'    broke    off )  the  busim  ss,'  returned  Henry  Ashley. 
Henry  in  his  quaint  way,  'I  never  use  long  words;      '[  think  my  heart  is  in  it.' 
when   short  ones  will    serve:  you  learned  ones!      Henry  looked  at  him  wistfully,  and  his  tone 
would  say  "conversation."     Mr.   Keating  had    grew  serious.     'William,  I  would  give  all  I  am 
said  to  my  father  that  Frank  Halliburton  was  a    worth,  present,  and  to  come,  to  change  places 
brilliant  scholar,  and  I  retailed  it  over  to  Her-i  with  you.' 
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'To  change  places  with  me!'  echoed  William, 
in  Tery  surprise. 

'Yes;  for  you  have  an  object  in  life.  You 
may  have  many.  To  be  useful  in  your  genera- 
tion is  one.' 


William  calmly  continued.  'But,  if  you  did  so, 
you  might  no  longer  have  to  complain  of  the 
want  of  an  object  to  live  for.' 

At  this  moment  they  came  in  view  of  William's 

home.     Mrs    Halliburton  happened  to  be  at  one 

'And  so  may  yoa  have  objects  in  life.'  J  of  the.  windows.     William  nodded   his  greeting, 

•With    this  encumbrance!'      He   stamped  his    and  Henry  raised  his  hat.     Presently  Hmry  be- 

lame  leg,  and  a  look  of  keen  vexation  settled  it- ;  gan  again: 

self  in  his  face.  'You  can  go  forth  into  the  world  \  'Pray,  do  you  join  the  town  in  its  gratuitous 
with  your  strong  limhs,  your  unbroken  health;  >  opinion,  that  Henry  Ashley,  of  all  i"  it,  is  the 
you  can  work,  or  you  can  play;  you  can  be  ac-  j  proudest  ami'l  the  (.n»ud :'  * 

tive,  or  you  can  be  still,  at  will    But  what  am  i  ?  j      -1  do  not  find  you  proud,'  said  William. 
A  poor  weak  creature;  infirm  of  temper  tortured'      'You!     As  far  as  you  and    I   are  concerned, 
by  pain,  condemned  half  my  days  to  the  monot-  '  comparatively,  I  think  the  boot  might  be  upon 
ony    of   a    sick-room.     Compare    my    lot   with    the  other  leg.     You  might  set  up  for  proud  over 
yours  !'  j  me  ' 

*  'There  are  those  who  would  choose  your  lot  in  '<  William  could  not  help  laughing.  'Putting 
preference  to  mine,  were  the  option  given  them,'  i  joking  aside,  my  opinion  is,  Henry,  that  your 
returned  William.  'I  must  work.  It  is  a  duty  ,  shyness  and  sensitiveness  are  in  fault;  not  your 
laid  upon  me.     You  can  play.'  ^  pride.     It  is  jour  reserve  of  manner  alone  which 

'Thank  you!     How.''  J  has  caused  Helstonleigh  to  take  up  the  imprea- 

'I  am  not  speaking  literally.  Every  good  and  J  siori  tnat  vou  are  uri(july  proud  ' 
pleasing  thing  that  money  can  purchase  is  at  j  'Right,  old  fellow  !' returned  Henry,  in  an  em- 
your  command.  You  have  but  to  enjoy  them,  so  :  phatic  tone.  'If  you  knew  how  far  I  and  pride 
far  as  you  may.  One,  suffering  as  jou  do.  bears  [  stan(]  apart— but  let  it  pass.' 
not  upon  him  the  responsibility  to  use  his  time,  Arrived  at  the  entrance  to  Mr.  Ashley's,  Wil- 
that  a  healthy  man  does.  Lots,  in  this  world,  liam  threw  open  the  gate  for  Henry,  retreating 
Henry,  are,  as  I  believe,  pretty  equally  bal-  himself.  'I  must  go  home  first,  Henry.  I  won't 
anced.     Many  would  envy  you  your  calm  life  of    be  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 

repose.'  Henry"  looked  cross.     'Why  on  earth, then,  did 

'It  is  not  calm,'  was  the  abrupt  rejoinder.     'It  <  you  not  go  in  as  we  passed  ?     What  was  the  use 
is  disturbed  by  pain   and  aggravated  by  temper;  J  0f  your  coming  up  here,  to  go  back  again?' 
and-and-tormei.led  by  uncertainty.'  [      q  thought  my  arm  wag  ^.^  you  , 

'At  any  rate,  you  can  subdue  the  one.'  (      'So  it  was.     But— there  !  don't  be  an  hour.' 

•Which,  pray .;'  ,  .  ;      As  William  walked  rapidly  back,  he  met  the 

•The  temper.     Henrv  —  dropping  hi*  voice — 'a    „„„•„„  „f  ««  „     .   ..  o,.  ,  »» 

h  -  rr    t>  ,  carriage  of  Mrs.   Ashley.     She  and  Mary  were 

victory  over  your  own  temper  may  be  one  ol  the!-     .,        A.        ...  ,,    ,       ,         .     ,  *    ,    . 

J  J     ,     ,  ,  ,  inMde,     Mrs.  Ashley  nodded  as  he  raised  his  hat, 

few  obligations  laid  upon  vou.  }       ,    »«  ,  ,      .   ,.  ...  ..         . 

&T         ......  ,.        ,  ,,    ,    a'ld    Mary  glanced  at  him   with  a  smile  and  a 

•I  wish  I  could  live  for  an  object,    grumbled    .    •   l.  „    .  „  ,  0,     .     , 

J      '    &  i  heightened  colour.     She  had  grown  up  to  exces- 

Henry-  sive  beauty. 

•Come  round  with  me  to  East's  sometimes.'       j      A  few  momentS)  and  wi)liam  met  beauty  of 

«I— daresay  !' retorted  Henry,  when  he  could  (  another  style- Anna  "Lynn.  Her  cheeks  were 
find  his  amazed  tongue.  'Thank  you  again,  Mr.  >  the  same  flushed,  dimpled  cheeks  of  her  child- 
Halliburton.,  j  hood;  the  same  sky-blue  eyes  gleaming  from  be- 

William  laughed.  But  he  soon  resumed  his  j  tweerl  their  i0Dg  dark  ]ashes;  the  same  profusion 
seriousness.  'I  can  understand  that  for  you,  the  j  of  siiky  brown  hair;  the  same  gentle,  sweetly 
favoured  son  of  Mr.  Ashley,  reared  in  your  re-  >  modest  manners.  William  stopped  to  shake  handi 
finement  and  exclusiveness '  \  wjtD  her> 

'Enshrined  in  pride — the  failing  that  Helston- J      'Out  alone,  Anna?' 
leigh  is  pleased  to  call  my  besetting  sin;  sheltered  I      'I  am  on  my  way  to  take  tea  with  Mary  Ash- 
undeP  care  and  coddling  so  great,  that  the  very  ;  ley.' 

winds  of  heaven  are  not  suffered  to  visit  my  face  j      'Are  you?    We  shall  meet  there,  then.' 
too  roughly  !'  was  the  impetuous  interruption  of  >     'That  will  be  pleasant.     Fare  thee  well  for  the 
Henry  Ashley.    'Come !  bring  it  all  out.     Don't,  ]  present.  William.' 

from   motives  of  delicacy,  keep  in  any  of  my  >     She  continued  her  way.   William  ran  in  home 
faults,  or  virtues,  or  advantages  !'  '  and  up  to  his  chamber.     Dossing  himself  hastily 

«I  can  understand,  I  say,  why  you  are  unwilling  ■  he  went  to  the  room  where  hii  mother  sat,  and 
to  breakthrough  the  reserve  of  your  home  habits,'  \  itood  before  her. 
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•Dop«  my  coat  fit,  mother  ''  William  ed.ed  himself  on  to  the  sofa,  so  as  to 

'Why,  where  fire  you  going?'  she  asked.  cover    Hen  y  from    the   gaze   ol    any   eyes   liiat 

'To  Mrs.  AshhyV  I  have  pin  in  my  new  m>ght  be  directed  to  him  from  the  other  part  of 
coat.  Does  il  fit  ?  It  seems  easy — throwing  up  the  room.  'I  like  Anna  vriy  much.'  he'said,  in 
his  arms.  a  clear,  low  tone; 'aim  si  as  I  might  like  a  sister; 

'Yes,  it  fits.  I  think  you  are  getting  a  dandy  but  1  have  no  love  for  her,  in  the  sense  vou"  would 
Go  along.     I  must  not  look  at  you  too  long.'  imply— if  I  am  not  mistaking  your  meaning.   And 

'Why  not?'  he  a-<ked  in  surprise.  I  nevt-r  shnii  have.' 

'Lest  1  grow  proud  of  my  eldest  son.     And  I        Henry    looked    at    him    wistfully.     'On  your 
would  rather  be  proud  of  his  goodness  than  his    honour?' 
looks.'  •H'-niyf  was   there   need   to  ask  it?    On  my 

William,  laughing,  gave  his  mother  a  farewell    honour,  if  jou  will, 
kiss.     'Tell  Gar  1  am  sorrv  he  will  not  have  me       'N",  no;  there  was  no  need:  you  are  always 
at  his  elbow  this  evening,  to  find  fault  with  his   truthful.     Bear  with  me,  William  '  bear  with  my 
Greek.     Good-bye,  mother  dear.'  infirmities.' 

In  truth,  there  was  something  remarkably  no-  'My  sister,  Anna  Lynn  might  be,  and  welcome, 
ble  in  the  appearance  of  William  Halliburton. :  My  wife,  never.' 

As  he  entered   Mrs.  Ashley's  drawing-room,  the        Henry  did  not  answer.     His  face  was  growing 
fact  seemed  to  strike  upon   Henry  with  unusual    dan.p  with  physical  pain, 
force,  who  greeted  him  from  his  distant  sofa.  'You   have   one  of  your   spasms   of  suffering 

'So,  that's  what  vou  went  back  for  ! — to  make  '  coming  on!'  breathed  William.  ''Shall  I  get  you 
yourself  look,  like  a  buck  !'  he  called  out  as  Wil-    anything?' 

Ham  approached  him. .  'As  if  you  were  not  well  'Hush  '  only  sit  there,  to  hide  me  from  them: 
enough  before!     Did  you  dress  for  me,  prayr'         and  be  still.' 

'For  you  !'  laughed  vVilliam.  'That's  good  !'  William  did  as  he  was  requested,  sitting  so  as 

'In  saying  "me,"  I  include  the  family  lot,'  re-  10  screen  him  from  Mrs.  Ashley  and  the  rest.  He 
turned  Henry,  quaintly.  'There's  nobody  eise  to  held  his  hands,  and  the  paroxysm,  sharp  while  it 
dress  for.'  lasted,   passed   away.     Henrys    very    lips    had 

'Yes,  there  is.     There's  Anna  Lynn.'  grown  white  with  pain. 

Now,  in   good  truth,  William  had  no   covert:      'You  see  what  a  poor  wretch  I  am  !' 
meaning  in  giving  this  answer.  The  words  rose  to  ,      'I  see  that  you  suffer,'  was  William's  compas- 
his  lips,  and   he  spoke  them  lightly.     Perhaps  he  f  sionate  answer. 

could  have  given  a  very  different  one.  had  he  \  'From  henceforth  there  is  a  fresh  bond  of 
been  compelled  to  speak  out  the  inmost  feeling  of  j  union  between  us,  for  you  possess  my  secret.  It 
his  heart.     Strange,  however,  was  the  effect  on  t.  js  wnat  no  one  el-e  in  the  world  does.     William, 


Henry  Ashley.     He  grasped  William's  arm  wilh 
emotion,  and  pulled  his  face  over  him  as  he  lay. 


that's  my  object  in  life  ' 

William  did  not  reply.    Perplexity  was  crowd- 


'  What  do  you  say?     What  do  you  mean?'  j  ing  on  his  mind,  shading  his  countenance. 

'I  mean  nothing  particular.     Anna  is  here.'       J     'Well!'   cried    Henry,  beginning  to  recover  his 

'You  shall   not  evade   me,  gasped  Henry.     'I  j  equanimity,  and  with  it  his  sharp  retorts.   'What 
must  have  it  out,  now  or  later.     What  is  it  that  >  are  y.u  looking  blue  at  ?' 
you  mean?'  ',     'Will  it  be  smooth  sailing  for  you,  Henry,  with 

William  stood,  almost  confounded.  Henry  was  \  Mr.  Ashley  ?' 
evidently  in  painful  excitement;  every  vestige  of}     -Yes,  I  think  it  will,'  was  the  hasty  rejoinder: 
colour  had  forsaken   his  sensitive   countenance,  /  its  very   haste,  its  fractious  tone,    proving  that 
and  his  white  hands  shook  as  they  held  William.  ,  Henry  was  by  no  means  so   sure  as  he  would  im- 

'What  do  you  mean  ?'  William  whispered      «I  ■  P'y-     'lam  not  as  others  are:  therefore  be  will 
said  nothing  to  agitate  you  thus,  that  1  am  aware    let  minor  considerations  yield  to  my  happiness.' 
of.     Are  we  at  cross  purposes  ?'  William  looked  uncommonly  grave.  'Mr.  Ash- 

A  bright  spot,  bright  as  any  carmine,  began  to  :  ley  is  not  all,'  he  said,  arousing  from  a  reverie, 
flush  into  the  invalid's  pale  cheeks,  and  he  moved  'There  may  be  difficulties  elsewhere.  She  must 
his  face  so  that  the  light  did  not  fall  upon  it.  :  not  marry  out  of  their  own  society.  Samuel  Lynn 

'I'll  have  it  out,  I  say.    What  is  Anna  Lynn  to    is  one  of  the  strictest  members  of  it.' 
your'  'Rubbish!     Samuel  Lynn  is  my  father's  ser- 

'Nothing,' answered  William,  a  smile  parting  vant,  and  1  am  my  father's  son.  If  Samuel  should 
his  lips.  |  take  a  straight-laced  fit,  and  hold  out,  why,  I'll 

•What  is  she  to  you?'  reiterated  Henry,  his  !  turn  broadbrim.'       ;, 
tone  painfully  earne»t.  *     'Samuel  Lynn  U  my  father'*  servant!'   In  that 


u 
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very  fact,  William  saw  cause  to  fear  that  it  'We  are  by  ourselves,  Patience;  it  docs  not  much 
might  not  b.such  plain  sailing  with  Mr.  Ashley,  \  matter,'  he  would  say;  'the  child  says  she  is 
as  Henry  wished  to  anticipate'.  He  could  not  j  cooler  without  it.'  But  had  Samuel  Lynn  sur- 
help  looking  the  doubts  he  felt.  Henry  observed  '  mi.-ed  that  Anna  was  in  the  habit  of  discarding  it 
jt>  on  every  possible  occasion   when  she  was  from 

'What's  the  matter  again  ?'  he  peevishly  asked.  >  home,  he  had  been  as  severe  as  Patience.  At  Mr. 
'I  do  think  you  were  born  to  be  the  plague  of  my  ^  Ashley's,  especially,  she  would  sit,  as  now,  with- 
life  !     My  belief  is,  you  want  her  for  yourself.'      (  out  it,  her  lovely  face  made   more  lovely  bj   the 


'I  am  only  anxious  for  >ou,  Henry  1  wish  you 
could  have  assured  yourself  thai  it  would  go 
well,  before— before  allowing  your  feeling.-  lo  be 
irrevocably  bound  up  in  it.  A  low,  for  you, 
might  be  hard  to  bear.' 

'How  could  1  help  my  feelings?'  retorted 
Henry.  'I  did  not  fix  them  purposely  on  Aniia 
Lynn.  B.'fore  J  knew  anything  about  it,  they 
had  fixed  themselves.  Almost  b>  fore  1  knew 
that  I  cartd  for  her,  sh-  was  more  to  me  than 
the  sun  in  the  heavens.  There  laas  been  no  help 
for  it  at  all,  I  tell  you    So  don't  uu-.dch.' 

«H  -v  y  ii  spoken  to  her.'' 

Eenry  shook  his  head.  'The  time 
1  muct  mo!:e.  i>.  r:-:b.  >*i  h  the    iastei 
stir  a  step;  and  1  tear  it  is  not  quite 
Mind  you  don't  talk.' 

William  smiled.     'I  will  mind  ' 

'You'd   better.      If  that  Quaker  society  got  a 


,s  not  come, 
lefore  I  can 
pe  for  that. 


aid  of  its  falling  curls.  Anna  did  wrong,  and  she 
knew  that  she  did  it;  hut  she  was  a  wilful  girl, 
and  a  vain  one.  That  pretty,  timid,  retiring 
manner  concealed  much  self-will,  much  vanity; 
though  in  some  things  she  was  as  easily  swayed 
as  a  child. 

She  disobeyed  Patience  in  another  mattt-r.  Pa- 
tience would  say  to  her,  'Should  Wary  Ashley  be 
opening  hi-.r  instrumi nt  of  music  thee  will  mind 
not  to  listen  t.<  her  songs:  thee  can  go  into  an- 
other room  ' 

'Oh,  j  es,  Patience,'  she  would  answer; 'I  will 
mi  >d  ' 

But,  instead  of  not  listening,  Miss  Anna  would 
place  herself  close  to  the  piano,  and  drink  in  the 

ugs  as  if  her  whole  heart  were  in  the  music. 
Music  had  a  great  effect  upon  her;  and  there  she 
Would  sit  entranced,  as  though  she  were  in  some 
bright   Eiy-ium.     She   said    nothing    of    this  at 


hint,  there's  no  -knowing  what  hull  ;baiuo  they'd  home;  and  the  deceit  was  wrong, 
make.  They  might  be  for  reading  Anna  a  pub-;  They  were  sitting  down  to  tea,  when  Herbert 
lie  lecture  at  Metting;  or  get  Samuel  Lynn  to  Dare  came  in.  The  hours  for  meals  were  early 
yow  he'd  n>t  give  his  consent.'  !  at  Mr.  Ashley's:  the  medical  men  deemed  it  best 

«i  should  argue  in  this  way,  were  I  you,  Henry.    {rjr  Henry.     Herbert  could  be  a  gentleman  when 


Wiih  my  love  so  hrmly  fixed  on  Anna  Lynn 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Ashley.' 

William  started  up.  Mary  Ashley  was  stand- 
ing close  by  the  sofa.  -Had  she  caught  the  pur- 
port of  the  last  words 


he  chose;  good-looking  also;  quite  an  addition  to 
a  drawing-room.  He  took  his  seat  between  Mary 
and  Anna. 

'I  say,  how  is  it  you  are  not  dining  at  home  this 
evening?'  assed  Henry,  who  somehow  did  not  re- 


•Mamma  spoke  twice,  but  you  were  too  busily  J  ga-d  ib«  Dar.,s  with  any  great  favour, 
engaged  to  I  ,*,  '  ,aid  Mary.     'Her„y,  James  i=  j    /*  dined  in  the  widen,  of  the  day,'  was  Her- 
waitmg  to  wheel  your  sofa  to  the  tea-ta.ble.'  >t  ber'  s  ,eP'5' 

Henry   rose.    Passing   his   arm   through  Wil  ',     'The  condescension  !     I  thought  only  plebeians 
Ham's  he   appios.cr.eo  the  group      Ti-.  servant  \  uid  tnat-  James,  is  there  a  piece  of  chalk  in  th». 
pushed  the  sofa  after  them.     Standing  together  )  house  ?     I  must  chalk  that  up.' 
were  Mnry  Ashley  and  Anna.     They  presented  a  ;      'Henry  !  Henry  !'  r«  proved  Mrs.  Ashley, 
great  contrast.     Mary  wore  an  evening  dress  of!      '°ri-  '^  JliiU  tl!k>  w"    ActiJey,'  said    Herbert, 
glittering  silk,  its  tow  body  trimmed  with  rich  <  *it°  supreme  gooti  humour.    '  I  here's  nothing  he 
white  lace;  white  lace  hanging  from   its  drooping/  ''kts  so  well  as  a  wordy  war.' 
sleeves;  and  she  had  on  ornaments  of  gol.i    Anna}      'Nothing   in   the    world,'    acquiesced    Henry, 
was  in  grey  merino,  high   in   the   neck,  closed  at  j  Especially  with  Herbert  Dare.' 
the  wrists;  not  a  bit  of  lace  about  her,  not  an  or-: 
nament;  nothing  but  a  plain  collar  of  white  linen.  \ 
'Catch  me  letting  her  wear  those  Methodistical  < 
things  when  she  shall  be  mine  !'  thought  Henry. 
'I'll  make  a  bonfire  of  the  lot.' 

But  the  Quaker  cap?    Ah!  it  was  not  there.  ^ 
Anna  had  continued  her  habit  at  home  of  throw-  >f 

ing 
vain. 


-♦•-♦- 


CHAPTER  IV- 

'«    field 


1ITIK1T 


it  o£F,  as  formerly.     Patience  reprimanded  in  >     Laughing,  talking,  playing  at  proverbs,  __ 
She  was  not  seconded  by  Samuel  Lynn.  \  ing  and  paying  forfeits,  it  was  a  merry  group* 


earn- 


in 
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Mrs.  Ashley's  drawing-room.     That  lady  herself  ^rhanged  my   plans  with  re'peet  to  this   Lyons 

was  not  joining  in  the  merriment.     She  sat  apatt/ journey.     Instead   of  despatching  you,  as  I  bad 

at  a  «mall  table,  some  work  in  her  hand,  speak-   thought  of,  I  believe  I  shall  send  Samuel  Lynn.' 

ing  a  word  now  and  then,  and  smiling  to  h.  rseJf;      Mr.  Ashley  paused.     William  did  not  imme- 

in  echo  to  some   unusual   bursts  of  laughter.     It  J  diately  reply. 

was  surprising  that  only  five  voices  couid  t^ake!;     'Samuel   Lynn's    experience    is    greater  than 

auch  a  noise    Tfiey  were  sitting  in  a  circle;  Mary  '.  yours.     It  is  a  new  ihit  g,  aid  he  will  see,  better 

Ashley   letween   William    Halliburton   and  Her-/  than  you  could  do,  what  can  and  what  cannot  be 

bert   Dare,    ^nna   Lynn   bet'iren    Herbert  Dare  J  done.' 

and  Henry  Ashley,  Henry  and   William  side  by  ;      'Very  well,  sir,'  at  length  answered  William. 

side.  'You  speak  a3  though  you  felt  disappointed,' 

Time,  in  these  happy  moments,  passes  rapidly.  I,  remarked  Mr.  Ashley. 
In  due  course,  the  hands  oi  the  French  clock  on'  William  did  feel  disappointed.  But  his  incen-" 
the  mantelpiece  pointed  to  I  aii-past  eight,  and  J-tive  to  the  feeling  lay  far  deeper  than  Mr.  Ash- 
its  sil'ver  tones  rung  out  the  chimes.  They  were ^  ley  suppled.  '!  should  like  to  have  gone,  sir, 
at  the  end  of  the  game — Herbert  Dare  standing;  very  much.  But — of  course  my  liking,  or  not 
in  a  corner,  sent  there  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the;  liking,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps  it  is 
last  forfeit — and  just  settling  themselves  to  com- ',  a"  well  (hat  1  should  not  go,'  he  resumed,  more 
mence  another.  The  striking  of  the  half-hour! ;  in  telf-soliloquy,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  reconcile 
aroused  William,  and  he  glanced  towards  the';  hi^s/ijf  10  the  disappointment  by  argument,  than 
clock.  >  in  observation  to  iVr.  Ashley.     '1  do  not  see  how 

'Half-past  eight!  who  would  have  thought  it V,  the  men    would   have   got  along  without  me  at 
1  had  no  idea  it  was  so  iate.     I  must  leave  youi  East's.' 
just  for  half  an  hour,' he  .added,  rising.  ;       A) ,  that's  a  grave  consideration, '  replied  Mr. 

'Leave  for  what?'  cried  Henry  Ashley.  ';  Ashley,  in  a  joking  tone,  as  he  turned  to  walk  to 

'To  go  as  far  as  East's.     1  will  not  stop.'  *,  his  own  door 

Henry  broke  into  a  'wordy  war.'  as  Herbert)  William  stocd  still,  nailed  as  it. were  to  the 
Dare  had  phrased  it  earlier  in  the  evening.  Wi.i ■}  spoi,  lookii  g  after  his  master.  A  most  unwel- 
liam  sonied,  and  overruled  him  in  his  quit-t  way  /  come  idea  Lad  flashed  over  J-iini;  and  in  the  im- 

'They  hold  my   promise   to  go  round   this  cv'c-V  pulse  oft!..;   moruen:  he   folluweo    Mr.   Ashley, 
ning,'  he  said.     '1  gave  it  them  unconditionally  {speaking  it  out.     Even   iL   the  oighl'v  obscurity, 
I  must  just  step  there  to  tell  them  1  cannot  conic  I  his  emotion  was  perceptible. 
— if  that's   not  a  contradiction.     Don't  lo^k  so  \     'Mr.  Ashiey.  ttit    suspicion   cast  on  me,  at  the 
cross,  Henry.'  ;  time  that  cheque  was  I-.st,  has  not  been  the  cause 

'Of  course,  you  don't  mean   coming  back,'  re     — the  ciuse  of  y<  ur  declining  to  intrust  me  with 
sentfully  spoke   Henry.     'When    you  get  .vheie.  <  iliis  commission:" 
there  you'll  stop.'  )      Mr.  Ash  ey  looked  at  him  with  surprise.     But 

.'No;   1   have  told   you   I  would  not.     But  if  \i  '"at  William's  agnation  was  all  top  real,  causing 


'.  ne  would  have  laughed  at  him 

'William,  I  think  you  are  turning  silly.    There 
was  no  suspicion  casfon  you.' 

'You  have  never  stirred  in  the  matter,  sir;  you 


let  them  expect  me  all  the   evening,  they  will  bejev«!U  ,,is  breath  to  be  impeded,  his  words  uneven, 
looking  and  waiting,  and  do  no  good.' 

He  went  out  as  he  spoke,  and  quitted  the 
house  At  the  front  gate,  as  he  reached  it,  Mr. 
Ashley  was  coming  in  Mr.  Ashley  had  been  to 
the  manufactory;  he  did  not  often  go  afu-r  tea.  J  haTe  "eTer  sPoken  to  me  to  tel1  me  jou  were 
'Going  already,  William?'  Mr.  Ashley  ex-{  sat'sfied  lbat  !  was  not  inculPated.'  »"  Wil- 
claimed,  in  an  accent  of  surprise.  !'am's  lmPuls;ve  answer- 

I      'Spoken  to  you!   where  was  the  need  ?     Why, 

'Not  for  long,  sir.    I  must    just    look  in  ats™.-.-  u   ,      ,r  j    ,      ■  . 

_      ,    ,  J  \vuliain,  my  whole   life,   my   daily    intercourse 

as    8"  with  you,  is  only  so  much  proof  thit  uou  have  my 

•Is   that   scheme   likely  to  prosper  ?    Can  you  ]  fuJ,  conndence.   Should  I  admit  you  to  my  home, 
keep  the  men.'1  / 10  the  compatlionship  of  my  children,  if  1  nad  no 

'Yes,  indeed,  I  thinkso.   My  hopes  are  strong  '\  better  f,ith  in  you  than  tbat?. 

'Well,  there's  nothing  like  hope,'  answered!  'True,'  said  William,  beginning  to  recover 
Mr.  Ashley,  with  a  laugh.  'But  I  shall  wondei  :  himself  'It  was  a  thought  that  flashed  over  me, 
if  you  do  keep  them  William,' he  added,  after*  sir,  when  you  said  I  v>at  not  to  be  gent  on  the 
a  slight  pause,  his  tone  rhangiug  to  a  business  |  journey.  1  should  not  like  you  to  doubt  me;  I 
one,  'I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you.  I  was  ;  could  scarcely  live  under  it.' 
about  speaking  to  you  in  the  counting-house  this  i  'William,  you  reproached  me  with  not  haying 
afternoon,  but  something  put  it  aside.     I  have  I  stirred  ia— '  , 
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'J  bfg  your  pardon,  sir.     I  never  thought  of/tOUSejt.     'Thee   art  in  evening  dress!'  she  re- 


sucii  a  thini  as  reproach.  I  would  not  presuau 
to  do  it.' 

'I  have  not  stirred  in  the  matter,'  resumed 
Mr.  Ashley  -A  very  disagreeable  suspicion 
arises  in  my  mind  at  times,  as  to  how  the  cheque 
went:  and  1  do  not  choose  to  stir  in  it.  Have  von 
any  -uspicion  on  the  point:' 

The  que-tion    took    William    by  surprise.     Hi 


marked  to  William. 

'I  am  at  Mrs.  Ashley's.    I  have  only  come  out . 
for  a   few  minutes.     Thank  you.     Good   night, 
Patience.' 

'Wait    thee    a    moment,  William.    Is    Anna 
eady  to  come  home  ?' 

'No,  that  she  is  not.     Why?' 

'[    want    to    send    for    her.     Samuel    Lynn  it 


stammered  in  his  answer;  an  unusual  thing  foi  >  spending  th>e  evening  in  the  town,  so  I  must  send 

him  to  do.     'N o.'  j;  Trace.     And  I  don't  rare  to  send  her  late.     She 

'I  ask  if  you  have  a  suspicion  ?'  quietly  repeated  J  will  only   get  talking  to  John  Pembridge,  if  she 
Mr.  Ashley,  in  a  tone  of  meaning,  as   if  he  toot  j'-Aoes  out  after  he  is  home  from  work  ' 


William's  answer  for  nothing,  or  had   not  hear"  > 
it. 

William  spoke  out  then  readily  'A  suspicioi 
has  crossed  my  mind,  sir.  But  it  is  one  1  shouh 
not  like  to  impart  to  you.' 

'That's  enough.  I  see.  White  voluntarib 
took  the  loss  of  the  money  on  himself.  He  can> 
to  me  to  suy  so;  therefore,  1  infer  that  it  has  n 
some  private,  manner  been  refunded  to  him.  Mi 
Dare  veered  round  and  advised  me  not  to  investi 
gale  the  affair,  as  I  was  no  lo.-er;  Delves  hintf 
the  same;  ultoge ther,  I  cati  see  through  the  thin:, 
pretty  clearly,  and  lam  contcn  t  to  leave  it  alone 

Are  you  satisfied?     If  not ' 

'Mr.  Ashley  broke  off  abruptly.  Willian 
waited.  ' 

'So  don't  turn  foolish  again.     You  and  I  now 
understand  each   other.     William''  he  cuophati 
cally  added,  "i  am  getting  to  like  you  almost  as 
do  my  own  children.     I  am   proud  of  you;  and 
shall  be  prouder  yet.     God  bless  you,  ;iy  boy  !' 
It  was  so  very  rare   that  the   caim,  digr;;fie 
Thomas  Ashley  was  brtrayed  into  anything  lit, 
demonslrat'Vfiiess,  that  William  could  only  slari> 
and  look.     And  while  he  looked,  (he  door  c;ose 
on  his  master. 

He  went  away  with  all  his  speed,  calling  in  s 
his  nome.  Were  the  truth  to  be  told,  perhaj 
William  was  quite  as  anxious  to  be  back  at  M. 
Ashley's,  as  Henry  was  that  he  should  b> 
Scarcely  stopping  to  Say  a  word  of  greeting,  I 
opened  a  drawer,  i-jvk  from  u  a  s-mi-ill  ca-e  ■ 
fossi's,  arid  then  searched  ior  something  e..si 
something  which  apparently  he  could  not  find. 

'Have  any  of  >ou  seen  my  micro5cope  r'  hi 
asked,  turning  to  the  group  at  the  table  hendin 
over  their  books. 

Jane  looked  rou'd.  'My  dear,  1  lent  it  to  pn 
tience  u.-'iay.  I  si'.pp--se  she  forgot  to  bring  i 
back.     G..'-,  will  y.-u  eio  an. I  ask  her  fur  it  ?' 

'Don't  disturb  ymrself,  (iar,-  said  Vvi;(uur.. 
am  going  out.     I'll  ask  Patience  my*  If.' 

I  alienee  was  <ii<me  in  her  parlour.  She  r> 
turned  tiim  the  microscope,  sayiu  Ule  reason  sl,i 
bad  Dot  »«ut  it  iu  wa*,  that  ihe  imd  not  bad  tim« 


William  smiled.  'It  is  natural  that  she  should, 
'/ 1  suppose.  When  are  they  going  to  be  married  ?' 
/  .Shortly,'  answered  Patience,  in  a  tone  not 
J* juite  so  equable  as  usual.  Patience  saw  no  good 
'/  n  people  getting  married  in  general ;  and  she  was 
l,  v.-xed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  Grace  in  particu- 
]  if.  'She  leaves  us  in  a  fortnight  from  this,' she 
I  ootinued,  alluding  to  Grace,  'and  all  her 
'/  .oughts  seem  to  be  bent  now  upon  meeting  John 
<  vnviridge.  Could  thee  bring  Anna  home  for 
l;',ne?' 

)  •  With  pleasure,'  replied  William. 
\  'That  is  weli,  then.  Grace  does  not  deserve 
;  go  out  to-night;  for  she  wilfully  crossed  me  to- 
\  ay.  Good-evening,  William.' 
j  The  fossil  case  in  his  hand,  and  the  microscope 
i  ii  his  pocket,  William  made  the  best  of  .his  way 
|  )  Honey  Fair.  Robert  Kast,  Stephen  Crouch, 
I  >rumm,  Thornycroft,  Carter,  Cross,  and  some 
.  i.i ll-dozen  others,  were  crowdeel  round  Robert's' 
I  ibe.  William  handed  them  the  fossils  and  the 
■'  mcroscope;  told  the  men  to  amuse  themselveg 
i  .vith  them  for  that  night,  and  he  would  explain 
,  nore  about  them  on  the  morrow.  He  was  ever 
'.  nxious  that  the  men  should  have  some  object  of 
'  i.iusement  as  a  chief  point  on  these  evenings; 
';    nything  to  keep  their  interest  awakened. 

'      Before  the  half  hour  had  expired,  he  was  back 

I  Mr.  Ashley's.     The  proverbs   had  been  given 

r\  and  Mary  was  at  the  piano.     Mr.  Ashley  had 

pen   accompanying  her  on   his  flute,  on  which 

■•'trument  he  was   a   brilliant   player,  and   when 

iliiatn   entered,  she   was  singing  a   duet  with 

erbert    Dare.     Anna — disobedient    Anna— wst 

•  ated  close,  listening  with  all  her  ears  and  heart 

■ii  the.  music,  her  up-turned   countenance  quite  a 

■'glit  to  look  upon,  in  its  rapt  pleasure. 

'I  think  you  could  sing,'  spoke  Henry  Ashley 
■>  her  in  an  under  tone,  after  watching  h«r 
vliile  ;>e  song  lasted. 

Anna  shook  her  head.  '1  mar  not  trr  '  she 
,ul,  .^i^ng  her  blue  eyes  to  him  for  one' mo- 
iient,  and  ',hen  dropping  them. 

'The  time  may  come  *  hen  yOU  may,'  returned 
tl«nry,  ia  a.  4twp«r  wiiispw. 
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She  made  no  answer;  she  did  not  lift  her  eyes;  (  been  responsible,  you  know.  You  might  have 
but  the  faintest  possible  smile  parted  her  rosy 
lips — a  smile  which  seemed  to  express  a  »elf-con- 
sciousness  that  perhaps  that  time  might  come. 
And  Henry,  shy  and  sensitive,  stood  apart  and 
gazed  upon  her,  his  heart  beating. 

'Young  lady, 'said  William,  advancing,  'do you 
know  that  a  special  honour  has  been  assigned  me 
to-night?    One  that  concerns  you.' 

Anna  raised  her  eyes  fully  now.    She  felt  as 
much  at  her  ease  with  William  as  she  did  with 
her  father   or  Patience.    'What  dost  thee  say,  j 
William?    An  honour?  i 

'That  of  seeing  you  safely  home..    I '  j 

'What's  that  for.''  interrupted  Anna.  'Where's  | 
my  father?' 


waited  for  me.' 
He  spoke  in  good  humour,  making  a  joke  of  it. 

Herbert  Dare  did  not  appear  to  receive  it  as  one. 

He  retorted  haughtily — 

'  Do  you  suppose  I  am  not  capable  of  taking 
careof  Miss  Lynn?  As  much  so  as  you,  at  any 
rate.' 

'  Possibly,'  coolly  returned  William,  not  losing 
his  good-humoured  tone.  Herbert  Dare  had  given 
Anna  his  arm.  William  walked  near  her  on  the 
other  side.     Thus  they  reached  Mr.  Lynn's. 

'  Good  night,'  said  Herbert,  shaking  hands  with 
her.     'Good  night  to  you,  Halliburton.' 

'  Good  night,'  replied  William. 

Herbert  Dare  set  offrunning.  William  knocked 
!  at  the  door,  and  waited   until  it   was    opened. 


'He   is   not  at  home  this  evening.    And  Pa-    Then  he  likewise  shook  hands   with  Anna   and 
tience  did  not  care  to  send  out  Grace.    I'll  take  ( saw  her  in. 


care  of  you.' 


Frank  and  Gar  were  putting  up  their  books  for 


In    spite   of  William's  observation  not  being    the  night,  when  William  entered.     The  boarders 


specially  called  forth,  he  could  not  but  observe 
the  sudden  flush,  the  glow  of  pleasure,  or  what 
looked  like  pleasure,  that  overspread  Anna's 
countenance  at  the  information.  'What's  that 
for?'  he  thought,  borrowing  her  recent  wordi. 
But  Mary  began  to  sing  again,  and  his  attention 
was  diverted. 

Ten  o'clock  was  the  signal  for  their  departure. 
As  they  were  going  out — William,  Anna,  and 
Plerbert  Dare,  who  took  the  opportunity  to  leave 
with  them — Henry  Ashley  limped  after  thorn,  and 
drew  William  aside  in  the  hall. 

'Honour  bright,  mind,  my  friend!' 

William  did  not  understand.  'Honour  bright, 
always,'  said  he.  'But  what  do  you  mean  ?' 


had  gone  to  bed.     Jane,  a  very  unusual  thing  for 
her,  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  doing  nothing. 
'  Am  I  not  idle,  William  ?'  she  said. 

William  bent  to  kiss  her.  'There's  no  need 
for  you  to  be  anything  but  idle  now,  mother.' 

•No  need!  William,  you  know  better. 
There's  great  need  that  none  should  be  idle;  none 
in  all  the  world.  But  I  have  a  bad  headache  to- 
night.' 

'  William,'  called  out  Gar,  '  they  brought  this 
round  for  you  from  East's.  Young  Tom  came 
with  it.' 

It  was  tb 3  case  of  fossils  and  the  microscope. 
William  observed  that  they  need  not  have  sent 
them,  as  he  should  want  them  there  on  the  next 


'You'll  not  get  making  love  to  her  as  you.  go    evening.    '  Patience  said  she  had  not  had  time  to 


home!' 

William  could  not  help  laughing.  He  turned 
his  amused  face  full  on  Henry.  'Be  at  rest.  I 
would  not  care  to  make  love  to  her  had  I  full 
leave  and  license  .from  the  Quaker  society, 
granted  me  in  public  conclave.' 

'Do  you  think  I  did  not  see  her  brightened 
countenance  when  you  told  her  she  was  to  go 
home  with  you."  retorted  Henry. 

'  I  saw  it,  too.  I  conciud  j  she  was  pleased  thai 
her  father  was  not  coming  for  her,  little   unduti- 


i  use  the  microscope,'  he  continued.     'I  thin!:  I  will 
t3ke  it  in  to  her.     I  sup.  033  she  has  bsen  buying 
linen,  and  wants  to  see  if  the  threads  are  even.' 
'  The  Lynns  will  be  g ins  to  bed  at  this  time,' 

;  said  Jane. 

!      '  iVot  to-night.     I  have  but  just  seen  Anna  ho*r.e 

I  from  Mrs.  Ashley's;  and  Mr.  Lynn  is  gone  out 

j  to  supper.' 

!       He  turned  to  leave  the  room  with  the  micros- 

;  cope,  but  Gar  was  looking  at  the  fossils,  and  asked 
the  i  /an  of  i..     A  ;\jw  minutes',  and  William  final- 


knock.  She  thanked  him  for  the  microscope,  and 
stood  a  minute,  or  two  chatting.  Patience  wss 
fond  of  g-H'^ip;  liuve  was  no  denying  it. 


ful  thing  !     However  it  may  have  been,  rely  upon  ?  '•'   we[)t  out' 

it  the  brightening  was  not  for  me.'  *       Palier.ce    kkj  to  the  doer,  in   answer  to  his 

Pressing  his  hand  warmly,  with  a  pressure  thai 
no  false  IViend  ever  g  ive,  William  hastened  away . 
It  was  time.  Herbert  Dare  and  Anna  had  not 
waited  for  him,  but  were  ever  so  far  a-head. 

'  Very  polite  of  you!'    cried  William,  when  he  ]  night,  I'u tiei.ee.' 
caught  them  up.     '  Anna,  had  you  gone  pitching;      '  Gocl  nhiht  to  thee.      Thee  send    in  Anna, 
:ofl'  that  part  of  the  patti  that  they   are  mending,  j  please.     She  is  having  a  pretty  long  talk  with  toy 
and^roken  your  head  in  the  road,  I  should  have  '  mother.' 


'  Will  thee  not  walk  in?' 
'Not   now,'  hesaiJ,  turnip:: 


away. 


Goj 
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William  was  at  a  loss.  '  I  saw  Anna  in  from 
Mr.  Ashley's.' 

'  She  did  but  ask  whether  Iier  father  was  home, 
and  then  ran  through  the  house,' replied  Patience. 
'  She  had  a  message  for  thy  mother,  she  said,  from 
Margaret  Ashley.' 

*  Mrs.  Ashley  does  not  send  messages  to  my 
mother,'  returned  William,  in  some  wonder. 
*  They  have  no  acquaintance  with  each  other — 
beyond  a  bow,  in  passing.' 

*  She  must  hare  sent  her  one  to-night — why  else 
should  the  chi'd  go  in  to  deliver  it?'  persisted 
Patience.  '  Not  but  that  Anna  is  always  running 
into  thy  house  at  nights.  I  fear  she  must  trouble 
thy  mother  at  her  class.' 

She  never  stays  long  enough  for  that,'  replied 
William.  '  When  she  does  come  in — and  it  is 
notoften — she  just  opens  the  door;  *  How  dost 
thee,  friend  Jane  Halliburton?'  and  out  again.' 

'Then  thee  can  know  nothing  about  it,  William. 
I  tell  thee  she  never  stays  less  than  an  hour,  and 
she  is  always  thtre.  I  say  to  her  that  one  of 
these  evenings  thy  mother  may  likely  be  hinting 
to  her  that  her  room  will  be  more  acceptable  than 
her  company.    Thee  send  her  home  now,  please.' 

William  turned  away.  Curious  thoughts  were 
passing  through  his  mind.  That  Anna  did  not  go 
in,  in  the  frequent  way  Patience  intimated;  thai 
she  rarely  stajed  above  a  minute  or  two,  he 
knew.  He  knew — at  least,  he  fell,  perfectly  sure 
— that  Anna  was  not  at  this  house  now;  had  not 
been  at  it.  And  yet  Patience  said  '  Send  her 
home.' 

'  Has-  Anna  been  here  ?'  he  asked,  when  he 

went  in. 

•Anna?    No.' 

Not  just  that  moment,  to  draw  observation,  but 
presently,  William  quitted  the  room,  and  went 
into  the  garden  at  the  back.  A  very  unpleasant 
suspicion  had  arisen  in  his  mind.  It  might  not 
have  occurred  to  him,  but  for  certain  glances 
which  he  had  observed  pass  that  evening  be- 
tween Herbert  Dare  and  Anna — glances  of  con- 
fidence— as  if  they  had  a  private  mutual  under- 
standing on  some  point  or  other.  He  had  not 
understood  them  then  :  he  very  much  feared  he 
was  about  to  understand  them  now. 

Opening  the  gate  leading  to  the  field  at  the 
back,  commonly  called  Atterly 's  Field,  he  looker 
cautiously  out.  For  a  moment  or  two  he  coulri 
see  nothing.  The  hedge  was  thick  on  either  side, 
and  no  living  being  appeared  to  be  underneath  its 
shade.  But  he  saw  farther  whf*n  his  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  obscurity. 

Pacing  slowly  in  company,  were  Herbert  Dare 
and  Anna.  Now  moving  on,  a  few  steps;  now 
stopping  to  converse  more  at  ease.  Wijliam 
drew  a  deep  breath.  He  saw  quite  enough  to  be 
sure  thia  was  not  the  first  time  they  had  so  paced 


together:  and  thought  afterthought  crowded  on 
his  mind;  one  idea,  one  remembrance  chasing 
another. 

Was  this  the  explanation  of  the  plaid  cloak, 
which  had  paraded  stealthily  on  that  very  field- 
path  during  the  past  winter?  There  could  not 
be  a  doubt  of  it.  And  was  it  in  this  manner  that 
Anna's  flying  absences  from  home  were  spent — 
absences  which  she,  in  her  unpardonable  deceit, 
had  accounted  for  to  Patience  by  saying  that  she 
was  with  Mrs.  Halliburton?  Alas  for  Anna! 
Alas  for  all  who  deviate  by  an  untruth  from  the 
straight  path  of  rectitude!  If  the  misguided 
child — she  was  little  better  than  a  child — could 
but  have  seen  the  future  that  was  before  her  !  It 
may  have  been  very  pleasant,  very  romantic  to 
steal  a  march  on  Patience,  and  pace  out  there,  all 
independent,  in  the  cold,  chattering  to  Herbert 
Dare;  listening  to  his  protestations  that  he  cared 
lor  nobod>  in  the   world   but  herself;  never  had 

;  cared,  never  should  care:  but  it  was  laving  up  for 
Anna  a  day  of  reckoning,  the  like  of  which   had 

;  rarely  fallen  on  a  young  head.  William  seemed 
to  take  it  all  in  at  a  glance;  and,  rising  tumult- 
ously over  other  unpleasant  thoughts,  came  the 

>  remembrance  of  Henry  Ashley's  misplaced  and 
fit-starred  love. 

With  another  deep  breath  that  was  more  like  a 
groan — for  Herbeft  Dare  never  brought  good  to 
anybody  in  his  life,  and  William  knew  it — Wil- 
liam set  off  towards  them.  Whether  they  heard 
the  footsteps,  or  whether  they  deemed  the  time 
for  parting  had  come,  certain  it  was  that  Herbert 
was  gone  before  William  could  reach  them,  and 
Anna  was  speeding  towards  her  home  with  a 
light  and  fleet  step.  William  placsd  himself  in 
her  way,  and  she  started  aside  with  a  scream  that 
went  echoing  through  the  field.  Then  they  had 
not  heard  him. 

'William,  is  it  thee?  Thee  hast  frightened  me 
■•early  out  of  my  senses.' 

•Anna,' be  gravely  said,  'Patience  is  waiting 
for  you.' 

Anna  Lynn's  imagination  led  her  to  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  fears.  'Oh,  William,  thee  hast  not 
been  in  to  Patience!'  she  exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of 
rembling.  'Thee  hast  not  been  to  our  house  to 
eek  me !' 

Tbey  had  reached  his  gate  now.  He  halted, 
and  took  her  hand  in  his,  his  manner  impressive, 
his  voice  firm.  'Anna,  I  must  speak  to  you  as  I 
would  to  my  own  sister;  as  I  might  to  Janey.had 
she  lived,  and  been  drawn  into  this  undesirably 
imprudence.     Though,  indeed,  I  should  not  then 

.speak,  but  act.     What  tales  are  they  that  Herbert 
Dare  is  deceiving  you  with  "  '■".{ 

'Hast  thee  been  in  to  Patience?   Hast  thee  been 
in  to  Patience  ?'  reiterated  Anna. 
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'Patience  knows  nothing  of  this.      She  thinks  <  I  do  not  care  to  meet  him.    Can  thee  not  believe 
you  are  at  our  house.      I  ask  you,  Anna,   what '  me  ?' 
foolish  tales  Herbert  Dare  is  deceiving  you  with  ':'  \      He  did  believe  her,  implicitly.     Her  eyes  were 

•Anna — relieved  on  the  score  of  her  fright —  <  streaming  down  with  tears;  her  pretty  bands 
shook  her  head  peiulantiy.  'He  is  not  deceiving  ;  clung  about  him.  He  did  like  Anna  very  much, 
me  with  any.    He  would  not  deceive.'  ,(  and  he  would  not  draw  down  vexation  upon  her, 

'Anna,  hear  me.     His  very  nature,  as  I  believe,  <  if  it  could  be  avoided  with  expediency, 
is  deceit.     I  fear  he  has  little  truth,  little  honour  j      'I  wilJ  rely  upon  you,  then,  Anna.  Believe  me, 
with  him.     Is  Herbert  professing  to— to  love  you.'  j  you  could  not  pick  out  a  worse  friend  in  all  Hel- 

'I  will  not  answer  thee  aught.  I  will  not  hear  I  stouleigh,  than  Herbert  Dare.  I  have  your 
thee  speak  against  Herbert  Dare.'  j  word  ?' 

'Anna,' he  continued,  in  a   lower  tone,    'you  j  .  'Yes.     And  I  have  thine.' 
ought  to  be  afraid  of  Herbert  Dare.     He  is  not  a  J     He  placed  her  arm  within  his  own,  and  led  her 
good  man.'  J  to  the  back  door  of  her  house.     Patience  was 

How  wilful  she  was  !  'It  is  of  no  use  thy  talk-  i  standing  at  it.  'I  have  brought  you  the  little 
ing,'  she   reiterated,   putting  her  fingers  to  her    truant,' he  said. 

ears.    'Herbert  Dare  is  good.     I  will  not  hear       'It  is  well  thee  hast,' replied  Patience.     'I  had 
thee  speak  against  him.'  j  just  opened  the  door  to  come  after  her.     Anna, 

'Then  Anna,  as  you  meet  it  in  this  way,  I  must ;  thee  art  worse  than  a  wild  thing.  Running  oft' in 
inform  your  father  or  Patience   of  what  I   have    this  manner !' 


seen.  If  you  will  not  keep  yourself  out  of  harm's 
way,  they  must  do  it  for  you.' 

It  terrified  her  beyond  everything.    Anna  could 


It  had  not  been  in  William's  way  to  see  much 
of  Anna's  inward  qualities.  He  had  not  detected 
her  deceit;  he  did  not  know  that  she  could  be  un- 


have  died  rather  than  suffer  her  escapade  'to  *^e't  truthful  when  it  suited  her  so  to  be.  He  had  firm 
to  the  ears  of  home.  'How  can  thee  talk  of  (  faith  in  her  word,  never  questioning  but  it  might 
harm,  William  ?  What  harm  is  likely  to  come *oi  b'e  depended  upon.  Nevertheless,  when  he  came 
me  ?  I  did  no  more  harm  talking  to  Herbert  D&fG  j  afterwards  to  reflect  upon  the  matter,  he  deemed 
here,  than  I  did,  talking  to  him  in  Margaret  Ash-  '  it  might  be  his  duty  to  give  Patience  a  little  word 
ley's  drawing-room.'  j  of  caution.    And  this  he  could  do  without  com- 

',Vly  dear  child,  you  do  not  understand  things,'    promising  Anna, 
he  answered.     'The  very  fact  of  you?  stealing        He  contrived  to  see  Patience  alone  the  very 
from  your  home  to  walk  about  in  this  manner,  j  next  day.     She  began  talking  of  their  previous 
however  innocent  it  maybe  in  itself,  would  do  j  evening  at  the  Ashleys. 

you  incalculable  harm  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  (      'Yes,'   observed   William,  'it  was  a  pleasant 
And  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  Tio  shape  can  Herbert  J  evening.     It  wpuld  have  been  all  the  pleasanter, 
Dare  bring  you  good,  or  conduce  to  your  good,  j  though,   but  for  one  who  was    there — Herbert 
Tell  me  one  thing,  Anna:  Have  you  learnt  to  j  Dare.' 
care  much  for  him,"  j     'I  do  not  admire  the  Dares,' said  Patience, in  a 

.'I  don't  care  for  him  at  all,' responded  Anna,  j  frigid  tone. 

'No!    Then  why  walk  abou!  with  him?'  j     'Nor  I.    .But  I  observed  one  thing,  Patience — 

'Because  it's  fun  to  cheat  Patience.'  that  he  admires  Anna.     Were  Anna  my  sister,  I 

'Oh,  Anna,  this  is  very   wrong,  very  foolish,    should  not  like  her  to  be  too  much  admired  by 
Do  you  mean  what  you  say — that  you  do  not  care  <  Herbert  Dare.     So  take  care  of  her.' 
for  him?'  Patience  looked  steadily  at  him.     William  con- 

'Of  course  I  mean  it,'  she  answered.  'I  think  tinued,  his  tone  dropped  to  a  confidential  one: 
he  is  very  kind  and  pleasant,  and  he  gave  me  a  j  'You  know  what  Herbert  Dare  is.  said  to  be, 
pretty  locket.  But  that's  all.  William,  thee  will  not  Patience — fonder  of  leadipg  people  to  ill  than  to 
tell'upon  me?' she  continued,  clinging  to  his  arm,  j  good.  Anna  is  giddy — as  you  yourself  tell  her 
her  tone  changing  to  one  of  imploring  entreaty,';  twenty  times  in  a  day.  1  would  keep  her  care- 
as  the  terror,  which  she  had  been  endeavoring  to  i  fully  under  my  own  eye.  1  would  not  even  allow 
hide  with  light  words,  returned  upon  her.  'Wil-  her  to  run  into  our  house  at  night,  as  she  is  fond 
liam !'  thee  art  kind  and  obliging— thee  will  not  of  doing.'  he  added,  with  marked  emphasis.  'She 
tell  upon  me!  I  will  promise  thee  never  to  meet)  is  as  safe  there  as  she  is  here;  but  it  is  giving  her 
Herbert  Dare  again,  if  thee  will  not.'  .;  a  taste  of  liberty  that  she  may  not  be  the  better 

'It  would  be  for  your  own  sake,  Anna,  that  I '  for  in  the  end.  When  she  comes  in,  send  Grace 
should  speak.  How  do  I  know  that  you  would  with  her,  or  bring  her  yourself:  1  will  see  her 
keep  your  word  ?*  *        home  again.    Tell  her  she  is  a  grown-up  young 

'I  give  thee  my  promise  that  I  will !  I  will  not  lady  now,  and  it  is  not  proper  that  she  should  go 
meet  Herbert  Dare  in  this  way  ajjain.  I  tell  thee  i  out  unattended,'  he.concluded,  laughing. 
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'William,  I  do  not  quite  understand  thee.  Hast  ,  What  bad  William  thought,  what  had  Patience 
thee  caua*  to  say  this?'  jsaid,  could  they  have  known  that  this  liking  was 

•Ail  I  say,  Patience,  is— keep  her  out  of  the  !  aheady  implanted  in  Anna's  heart  beyond  recall 
i  :ay  of  possible  harm,  of  undesirable  friendships.  J  Alas  !  that  it  should  have  been  so  !  Quiet,  child- 
Were  Anna  to  be  drawn  into  a  liking  for  Her-  j  i,h,  timid  as  Anna  outwardly  appeared,  the 
bert  Dare,  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  I  strongest  affection  had  been  aroused  in  her  heart 
j'"r.  Lynn.  He  would  never  com; Jor  the  Dares  j  for  Herbert  Dare— was  filling  it  to  its  every  crev-. 
a  desirable  family  for  her  to  marry  into. '        j  ice.     These    apparently  shy,  sensitive   natures, 

'Marry  into  the  family  of  the  Dares  !'  inter-  \  are  sometimes  only  the  more  passionate  and  way- 
runted  .  Patience,  hotly.  'Are  thee  losing  thy  i  ward  within.  One  evening,  a  few  months  pre- 
serves, William  ?'  Jviously,  Anna  was  walking  in   Atterly's  Field, 

.m.  '       ,-,  ■  n™„=    ir.~A   t„  ri^ppin— '  (behind  their  house.     Anna  bad  been  in  the  habit 

'Tht-se  likings   sometimes  icsa   to-  Morria^,   ;  ,,._,. 

.  ,,  .■     '  ,   „,  ;•..,      ^Thprprore    T  siv   ;  of  walking  there— nay,  of  playing  there— smce 

quietly  continued   Vvinn-ua.       inereiore,  1  bay,  ...         ,    ,  ,,  L 

,  ,  en  ,t,,nm  «<•  i™min»  «nph    i  she  was  a  child,  and  she  would  as  soon  have  as- 

keep  her  away  from  an  chance  oi  lorming  Mien.  ,  •'.,,.  .  .,,   .,    .  ..,, 

_  ,!  ,  .      •.„„„,!  i  'sociated  harm  with  their  garden  as  with  that  field. 

Believe  me,  my  advice  is  good.  ;  ,.       ,  ...         ,    4 

,.-,,_.  ,T  <  Farmer  Atterly  kept  his  sheep  in  it,  and  Anna 

<I  think  I  understand,'  concluded  _- alienee.    'I  j  faad  run  about  aL  ,ong  &s  ^  could  remember 

thank  thee  kindly,  \>  Uian.  ;  witfa  ^  ,itt,e  ]ambs>     Herbert  Dare  cameup  ac_ 

i  cidentally — the  path  through  it,  leading  along  at 
_____  \  l^e  b*ck.  of  the  houses,  was  public,  though  not 

|  much  frequented — and  he  spoke  to  Anna.    Anna 

j  knew  him  to  say  'Good-day' when  she  passed  him 
CHAPTER   V  j  in  the  street;  and  she  now  and  then  saw  him  at 

i  Mrs.  Ashley's.     Herbert  stayed  talking  with  her 
looking  into  the  shop  windows.  j  a  few  miuutes,  and  then  went  on  his  way.  Some- 

jh#W,  from  that  time,  he  and  Anna  encountered 

A  very  unpleasant  part  of  the  story  has  now  LMhother  there  pretty  frequently.  snd  that  was 

to  be  touched  upon.    Unpleasant  things  occur  in    how  the  ]iking  grew_    Jf  a  qua]m  of  conscience 

real  life,  and  if  true  pictures  have  to  be  given  of  crossed  Miss  Anna  at  times  that  it  was  not  q()ite 

the  world  as  it  exists,  as  it  yces  on  its  round,  day    ^  thing  for  a  young  ]ady  tQ  do>  thug  tQ  meet  a 

by  day,  the  mention  of  them  cannot  be  waoliy    gent]eman  in   secrel)  she   conveniently  sent  the 

avoided.  qualm  away.    That  harm  should  arise  from  it  in 

Certain  words  of  William   Halliburton  to  Pa-    any  way,  never  so  much  as  crossed  her  mind  for 

tience  had  run  in  this  fashion:  'Were  Anna  to  be    a  moment;  and  to  do  Herbert  Dare  justice,  real 

drawn  into  a  liking  for  Herbert  Dare,  I  am  sure   harm  was  probably  as  far  from  ins  mind  as  from 

it  would  not  be   agreeable   to   Mr.  Lynn.    He  j  hers.     He  grew  to  like  her,  almost  as  she  liked 

would  never  consider  the  Dares  a  desirable  family  ;  him.     Herbert  Dare  did  not,  in  the  sight  of  Hel- 

for  her  to  marry  into.'    In  thus  speaking,  Wii-  ■  stonleigh,  stand  out  a  model  of  all  the  cardinal 

liam  had  striven  to  put  the  case  in  is.  , -elite  sort    virtues;  but  he  was  not  all  bad.     Anna  believed 

of  form   for  the   ears   of   Patience.     As   to  any  '  him  all  good — all  honour,  truth,  excellence;  and 

probability  of  marriage  between  one  of  the  Dares  !  her  heart  had  flashed  out  a  rebuke  to  William 

and  Anna  Lynn,  he  would  scarcely  have  believed    when  he  hinted  that  Herbert  might  not  be  a  par 

it  within  the  range  of  possibility.     The  Dares,    agon.     She  only  knew  that  the  very  sound  of  his 

one  and  all,  would  have  considered  AnDa  far  be-  j  footstep  made  her  heart  leap  with  happiness;  she 

neath  them  in  position,  while  the  difference  of  re- ;  only  knew  that  to  her  he  appeared  everything 

ligion  would  on  Anna's  side  be  a  bar..   The  worst  <  that  was  bright  and  fascinating.  Her  great  dread 

that  William   had  contemplated  was  the  'liking'  j  was,  lest  their  intimacy  should  become  known, 

he  had  hinted  at.     fie  cared  for  Anna's  welfare    and  separation  ensue.     That  separation  would  be 

and  comfort  as  he  would  have  cared  for  a  sis-  j  inevitable,  were  her  father  or   Patience  to  be- 

ter's,  and  he  believed- it  would  not  contribute  to    come  cognizant  of  it,  Anna. rightly  believed. 

her  comfort  that  she  should   become  attached  to  j      Cunning  little  sophist  that  she  was!  She  would 

Herbert  Dare.  But  for  compromising  Anna— and\'  fain  persuade  herself  that  an  innocent  meeting 

he  had  given   his  word  not  to  doit — he  would )  out-of-doors  was  justifiable,  where  a  meeting  in- 

have  spoken  out  fully,  that  there  was  a  danger  of?  doors   was   not  practicable.     They   had   no  ac- 

this  liking  supervening,  if  she   met   him  as  he)  quaintance  with  the  Dares;   consequently,  Her- 

feared  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.    Cer-^  bert  could  plead  no  excuse  for  calling  in  upon 

tainly  he  would  not  have  alluded  to  the  remote?  them—  none  at  least  that  would  be  likely  to  stand 

possibility  of   marriage,  the  mention  of  which  \  patent  with  Patience.     And   so  the  young  lady 

had  so  scared  Patience.  i  reconciled  her  conscience  in  the    bestwa*-  she. 
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could,  stole  out  as  often  as  she  was  able  to  meet ;  'I  dare  not  stay  talking  to  thee,  Herbert.  Pa- 
him,  and  left  discovery  to  take  care  of  uself.  !  tierce,  she'll  be  likely  sending  Grace  after  me, 
Discovery  came  in  the  shape  of  William  Hal- ;  finding  me  so  long  away.  But  I  was  obliged  to 
liburton.  It  was  bad  enough;  but  far  less  alarm- !  tell  thee  this,  lest  thee  should  be  coming  again, 
ing  to  Anna  than   it  might  have  been.     Had  her  ;  Fare  thee  well!' 

father  dropped  upon  her,  she  would  have  run  /  Passing  swiftly  from  him,  Anna  went  on  her 
away  and  fallen  into  the  nearest  ditch,  in  her  {way.  Herbert  did  not  choose  to  follow  her  in 
terror  and  consternation.  ;tbe  public  street.     She  went  along,  poor  child, 

Though  guilty  of  certain  trifling  inaccuracies — ^with  her  head  down  and  her  eyelashes  glistening, 
such  as  protesting  she  'did  not  care'  for  Herbert  ''It  was  little  else  than  bitter  sorrow  thus  to  part 
Dare — Anna,  in   that  interview  with  William, ',  with  Herbert  Dare. 

fully  meant  to  keep  the  promise  she  made,  not  to  (  Patience  was  standing  at  the  door  looking  out 
meet  him.  Promises,  however,  given  under  the  j  for  her  when  she  came  in  sight  of  home.  Pa- 
influence  of  terror  or  other  sudden  emotion,  are  <  tience  had  given  little  heed  to  what  William  Hal- 
not  always  kept.  Tt  would  probably  prove  so  ; 'liburton  said  the  previous  nfght,  or  she  might  not 
with  Anna's.  One  thing  was  indisputable — that 'have  ant  Anna  into  Helstonleigh  alone,  in  point 
where  a  mind  could  so  far  forget  its  moral  recti- ,  of  fact,  Patience  had  thought  William  a  little 
tude  as  to  practice  deceit  in  one  particular,  as  ;  overfanciful.  But  when,  instead  of  being  home 
Anna  was  doing,  it  would  not  be  over-scrupulous  Jat  four  o'cloc!:,  as  she  ought  to  have  been,  the 
to  keep  its  better  promises.  \  clock  struck  five,  and  she  had  not  made  her  ap- 

Anna's  thoughts  for  many  a  morning  latterly,  i  pearance,  Patience  te.^an  to  think  she  did  let  her 
when  she  arose,  had  been,  'This  evening  I  shall  J  have  her  liberty  too  much. 

see  him;'  and  the  prospect  seemed  to  quicken  her  |  'Now,  where  has  thee  been  ?'  was  the  saluta- 
fingers,  as  it  quickened  her  heart.  But  on  the  \  tion  of  Patience,  delivered  in  a  tone  of  acrimony, 
morning  after  the  discovery,  her  first  thought  J  'I  met  so  many  people,  Patience.  They  stayed 
was,  'I  must  never  see  him  again  as  I  have  done. '  to  talk  with  me.' 

How  shall  I  warn  him  not  to  come?'  That  he/  Brushing  past  Patience,  conveniently  deaf  to 
would  be  in  the  field  again  that  evening,  unless  j  her  subsequent  reproofs,  Anna  flew  up  to  her  own 
warned,  she  knew:  if  William  Halll'.Jrton  8aw;room-  When  she  came  down  her  father  had 
him  there,  a  quarrel  might  ensue  between  them;  < entered,  and  Patience  was  pouring  out  the  tea. 
at  any  rate,  an  unpleasant  scene.  Anna  de-  j  « Will  thee  tell  thy  father  where  thee  has 
scended,  feeling  cross  and  petulant,  and  inclined    been?' 

to  wish  William  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  j  The  command  was  delivered  in  Patience's 
sea  before  he  had  found  out  what  he  did  find  out  jj driest  tone.  Anna,  inwardly  tormented,  out- 
the  previous  evening.  Jwardly  vexed,   burst  into    tears.     The   Quaker 

•Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way,'  it  is  said,  j  looked  up  in  surprise. 
Anna  Lynn  contrived  that  day  to  exemplify  it.  Patience  explained.  Anna  had  left  home  at 
Her  will  was  set  upon  seeing  Herbert  Dare,  and  three  o'clock  to  execute  a  little  commission:  she 
she  did  see  him:  it  can  scarcely  be  said  by  acci-j might  well  have  been  home  in  three-quarters  of 
dent.  Anna  contrived  to  be  sent  into  the  town  jan  hour,  and  she  had  only  made  her  appearance 
by  Patience  on  an  errand,  and  she  contrived  to 'now. 

linger  so  long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Dare's  \     'What  kept  thee,  child  ?'  asked  her  father. 

oflice,  gazing  in  at  the  shops  in  West  Street  (if}     'I  only  looked  in  at  a  shop  or  two,'  pleaded 

Patience  had  but  seen  her!)   that  Herbert  Dare  >  Anna,  through  her  tears.     'There  were  the  pret- 

passed.  Jtiest  newengravings  in  at  Thomas  Woakam's!  If 

'Anna!'  '  Patience  had  wanted  me  to  run  both  ways,  she 

'Herbert,  I  have  been  waiting  in  the  hope  of } should  have  said  so.' 

seeing  thee,'  she  whispered,  her  manner  timid  as  j     Notwithstanding  the  little  spice  of  impertinence 

a  fawn,  her  pretty  cheeks  blushing.    'Thee  must  I  peeping  out  in  the  last  sentence,  Samuel  Lynn 

not  come  again  in  the  evening,  for  I  cannot  meet  j  saw  no  reason  to  correct  Anna.     That  she  could 

lnee!»  i  be  ever  wrong,  he  scarcely  admitted  to  his  own 

'Why  so?' asked  Herbert.  J  heart.     'Dry  thy  tears,  child,  and  take  thy  tea,' 

'William  Halliburton  saw  me  with  thee  last   said  he.     'Patience  wanted  thee,  maybe,  for  some 

night,  and  he  says  it  is  not  right.      I  had  to  give   household  matter;  it  can  wait  to  another  oppor- 

him  my  promise  not  to  meet  thee  again,  or  else   tunity.    Patience,'  he  added,  as  if  to  drown  the 

he  would  have  told  my  father.'  sound  of  his  words  and  their  remembrance,  'are 

Herbert  cast  a  word  to  William;  not  a  compli- 
mentary one.  'What  business  is  it  of  his  V  he 
asked. 


my  shirts  in  order?' 

'Thy    shirts    in    order?' 
'Why  does  thee  ask  that." 


repeated   Patience. 
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'I  should  not  have  asked  it  without  reason,'  re- ^troubled  with  thee,'  was  the  answer  of  Samuel 
turned  he.  'Will  thee  please  give  me  an  an.-^Lynn;  but  the  tone  of  his  voice  spoke  of  anything 
swer?-  j  rather  than  dissatisfaction.     Why  is  he  sending 

'The  old  shirts  are  as  much  in  order  as  things  >  thee  as  well  as  myself." 
beginning  to  wear  can  be,' replied  Patience. 'Ti>y^  'He  told  me  he  thought  it  might  be  best  that 
new  shirts  I  cannot  say  much  about.  Tr.ey  will  .you  should  show  me  the  markets,  and  introduce 
not  be  finished  on  this  side  JViidsummt-r,  unless*  me  U  the  skin  merchants,  as  I  should  probably 
Anna  sits  to  them  a  little  closer  than  she  is  doing;  have  to  make  the  journey  alone  in  future,'  re- 
now.  ,  '/  plied  William.     'I  had  no  idea,  until  the  master 

'Thy  shirts  will  be  ready  quite  in  time,  father;;  mentioned  it  now.  that  you  had  ever  made  the 
before  the  old  ones  are  gone  beyond  wearing,  journey  yourself,  Mr.  Lynn;  you  never  told  me.' 
SDoke  up  Anna.  '     'There  was   nothing,  that  I  am  aware  of;  to 

'I  don't  know  that,' said  Mr.  Lynn.  'Had  they  <  call  for  the  information,' observed  the  Quaker,  in 
been  ready,  child,  1  mi<;bt  have  wanted  them  now.  ;  his  usual  dry  mariner.  '1  went  there  two  or 
I  am  going  a  j.mrney.'  /three  times  on   my   own  account  when  I  was  in 

'Is  it  the  French  journey  .thee  has  talked  of  J  business  for  myself.  Did  the  master  tell  thee 
once  or  twice  lately  ?'  interposed  Patience.  i  when  he  should  expect  us  to  start  ?' 

'Yes,'  said  Samuel  Lyun.  'The  master  was  }  'Not  precisely  The  beginning  of  the  week,  I 
speaking  to  me  about  it  this  afternoon.  We  were;  think.' 

interrupted,  and  1  did  not  altogether  gather  when  {  'I  have  been  asking  my  father  if  he  cannot  take 
he  wishes  me  to  start;  but  I  fancy  it  will  be  im-  j  me,'  put  in  Anna,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  looking  at 
mediately '  j  William. 

'Oh,  father,  could  thee  not  take  me?'  ;     'And  I  have  answered  her,  that  she  may  as  well 

The  interruption  came  from  Anna.  Her  blue  'ask  me  to  take  the  Malvern  Hills,'  was  the  re- 
eyes  were  glistening,  her  cheeks  were  crimson; 'Joinder  of  Samuel  Lynn.  'I  could  as  likely  take 
a  Journey  in  the  interior  of  France  wore  charms;  the  one  as  the  other.' 

for  her  as  great  as  it  did  for  Cyril  Dare.  All  the  ;  Likely  or  unlikely,  Samuel  Lynn  would  have 
way  home  from  West  Street,  she  had  been  think-  ; taken  her  beyond  all  doubt — taken  her  with  a 
ing  hc»v  she  should  spend  her  miserab'e  home  ;  greedy ,  sheltering  grasp—  had  he  foreseen  the  re- 
days,  debarred  of  the  evening  snatches  of  Mr.  f  suit  of  his  leaving  her,  the  grievous  trouble  that 
Herbert's  charming  society.  Going  to  France;  was  to  fall 'upon  her  head, 
would  be  something.  ;      'Thee  will  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  us  this  eve- 

'I  wish  1  could  take  thee,  child!     But  thee  art  ;.ning,  William?' 
aware  thee   might  as  well  ask  me  to  take  ihe ;.      u   was   Patience   who    spoke.     William  hesi- 
Malvern  Hills.'  ;.  tiled,  but  he  saw  they  would   be  pleased  at  his 

In  her  inward  conviction,  Anna  believed  she  j'doing  so,  and  he  sat  down.  The  conversation 
mbht.  Before,  she  could  oppose  auy  answering.!;  turned  .  pon  France—upon  Samuel  Lynn's  expe- 
but  most  inutile  argument,  Samuel  Lynn's  atten- ;  rience  of  it,  j.nd  William's  anticipations.  Anna 
tion  was  directed  to  the  road.  Pai  ing  opposite ;  lapsed  into  silence  and  abstraction. 
to  his  house,  as  if  thuy  had  j".st  wa;ked  together;  In  the  bustle  of  moving,  when  Samuel  Lynn 
from  the  manufactory,  were  Mr.  Ashley  and^' as  departing  for  the  manufactory,  William,  b«- 
William  Halliburton.  The  master  walked  on. ;  lore  going  home  to  his  books,  contrived  to  ob- 
William,  catching  Samuel  Lynns  eye,  came; tain  a  word  alone  with  Anna, 
across  and  entered.  \     'Have  you  thought  of  our  compact?' 

Mr.  Ashley  had  been  telling  William  some;  'Yes,'  she  said,  freely  meeting  his  eyes,  in 
news.  Though  no  vacillating  man  in  a  general  \  honest  truth.  'I  saw  bim  this  afternoon  in  the 
way,  it  appeared  that  he  had  again  reconsidered  '  street;  I  went  on  purpose  to  try  and  meet  him. 
his  determination   with   regard    to  despatching  j  He  will  not  come  again.' 

William  to  France.  He  had  come  tothe  resolve  j  'That  is  well.  Mind  and  take  care  of  yourself, 
to  send  him,  as  well  as  Samuel  Lynn.  William  ;  Anna,'  he  added,  with  a  smile.  «]  shall  be  away, 
could  not  help  surmising  that  his  betrayed  emo-  j  and  not  able  to  give  an  eye  to  you,  as  I  freely 
tion  the  previous  night,  his  fears  touching  Mr.  j  confess  it  had  been  my  resolve  to  do.' 
Ashley's  reason  for  not-  sending  him,  may  have  j  Anna  shook  her  head.  'He  does  not  come 
had  something  to  do  with  that  gentleman's  change  again,'  sne  repeated.  'Thee  may  g0  aHray  be- 
of  mind.  j  l'evirlg  me>  William.' 

'Will  you  be  troubled  with  me  ?'  asked  he  of)      And  William  did  go  away  believing  her— went?; 
Mr.  Lynn,  when  he  had  imparted  this.  away  to  France  believing  her;  believing  that  tha 

•    'If  sueh  be  the  master'*  fiat,  I  cannet  help  beingl  undesirable  intimacy  was  at  an  efid. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PATIENCE    COME    TO    GRIEF. 

In  the  early  part  of  March,  Samuel  Lynn  and 
William  departed  on  the  .French  journey.  And 
the  first  thought  that  occurred  to  Patience  after- 
wards was  one  that  is  apt  to  occur  to  many 
thrifty  housekeepers  on  the  absence  of  the  master 
■ — that  of  instituting  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
house,  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar;  or,  as  Anna 
mischievously  expressed  it,  'turning  the  house  in- 
side out.'  She  knew  Patience  did  not  like  h"r 
wild  phrases,  and  therefore  she  used  them. 

Patience  was  parting  with  Grace — the  servant 
who  had  been  with  them  so  many  years.  Grace 
had  resolved  to  get  married.  In  vain  Patience 
assured'her  that  marriage,  collectively  speaking, 
was  found  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  bed  ol 
thorns.  Grace  would  not  listen.  Olher  people 
had  risked  the  thorns  before  her,  and  she  though; 
she  must  try  her  chance  with  the  rest.  Paln-m-t 
had  no  resource  but  to  fall  in  with  the  decision, 
and  to  look  out  for  another  servant  It  appeared 
that  she  could  not  find  one  readily;  at  least,  one 
Whom  she  would  venture  to  try.  She  was  over- 
particular; and  while  she  waited  and  looked  out, 
she  engaged  Hester  Dell,  a  humble  member  of 
her  own  persuasion,  to  come  in  temporarily. 
Hester  lived  with  her  aged  mother,  not  far  off, 
chiefly  supporting  herself  by  doing  fine  needle- 
work at  her  own,  or  at  the  Friends'  houses.  She 
readily  consented  to  take  up  her  abode  with  Pa- 
tience for  a  month  or  so,  to  help  with  the  house- 
work, and  looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  holiday. 

'It's  of  no  use  to  begin  the'  house  until  Grace 
shall  be  gone,'  observed  Patience  to  AnDa. 
'She'd  likely  be  scrubbing  the  paper  on  the 
walls,  instead  of  the  paint,  for  her  head  is  turned 
just  now.' 

•What  fun  if  she  should  !'  ejaculated  Anna. 

'Fun  for  thee,  perhaps,  who  art  ignorant  of 
cost  and  labour,'  rebuked  Patience.  'I  shall  wait 
until  Grace  has  departed.  The  day  that  she  goes, 
Hester  comss  in;  and  I  shall  have  the  house  be- 
gun the  day  following.' 

'Couldn't  thee  have  it  begun  the  same  day! 
saucily  asked  Anna. 

'Will  thee  attend  to  thy  stitching  ?' returned 
Patience,  sharply.  'Thy  father's  wristbands  will 
not  be  done  the  better  for  thy  nonsense.' 

'Shall  I  be  turned  out  of  my  bedroom."  re- 
'  sumed  Anna. 

'For  a  night,  perchance.  Thee  can  go  into  thy 
<  father's.  But  the  top  of  the  house  will  be  done 
r   first.' 

'Is  the  roof  to  be  scrubbed  ?'  went  on  Anna.  '1 
r.  don't  know  how  Hester  will  hold  on  while  she 
i  does  it.' 


'Thee  art  in  one  of  thy  wilful  humours  this 
morning,' responded  Patience.  'Art  thee  going 
to  set  me  at  defiance  now  thy  father's  back  is 
turned?' 

'Who  said  -anything  about  setting  thee  at  de- 
fiance ?'  asked  Anna,  '1  should  like  to  see  Hester 
at  the  toof !' 

'Thee  had  belter  behave  thyself,  Anna,' was 
the  retort  of  Patience.  And  Anna,  in  her  joyous 
wilfulness,  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 

Grace  departed,  and  "Hester  came  in:  a  quiet 
little  body,  of  forty  years,  with  dark  hair  and  de- 
cayed teeth.  Patience,  as  good  :is  her  word,  was 
up  betimes  she  following  morning,  and  had  the 
house  up  b'  limes,  to  institute  the  ceremony. 
Their  house  contained  the  same  accommodation 
inside  as  did  Mrs.  Halliburton's,  with  this  addi- 
tion— that  the  open  gitret  in  the  Quaker's  had 
o*-en  partitioned  off  into  two  chambers.  Patience 
.-iiepl  in  one:  Grace  had  occupied  the  olher.  The 
ilnee  bedroom's  on  the  floor  underneath  were 
nstd,  one  by  Mr.  Lynn,  one  by  Anna;  the  other 
was  kept  as  a  spare  room,  lor  any  chance  visitor; 
the  'best  room'  it  was  usually  called.  The  house 
belonged  to  Mr.  Lynn.  Formerly,  both  houses 
had  belonged  to  him;  but  aOtbe  time  of  his  loss 
he  had  sold  the  other  to  Mr.  Ashley. 

The  ablutions  were  in  full  play.     Hester,  with 

a  pail,  and  mop,  and  scrubbing-brush,  and  other 

tssenfial    requisites,   was  ensconced    in   the  top 

chambers;    Anna,    ostensibly  at  her   wristband 

stitching  (but  the  work  did  not  get  on  too  fast), 

was  singing  to  herself,  in  an  undertone,  in  one  of 

the  parlours,  the  door  safely  shut;  while  Patience 

■vas  exercising  a  general  superintendence,  giving 

an   eye  everywhere.     Suddenly  there  echoed  a 

ioud  noise,  as  of  a  fall,  and  a  scream  resounded 

hroughout  the  house.     It  appeared  to  come  from 

vhat    they    usually   called  the    bed-room  floor. 

\nna  flew  up  the  first  stairs,  and  Hester  Dell  flew 

own  the  upper  ones.     At  the  foot  of  the  garret 

stairs,  her  head  close  against  the  door  of  Anna's 

chamber,  lay  Patience  and  a  heavy  bed-pole.    In 

Attempting  to  carry  the  pole  down  from  herroom, 

he  had  somehow  got  it  entangled  with  her  legs, 

rid  had  fallen  heavily. 

'Js  the  house  coming  down?'  Anna  was  begin- 
ning to  say.  But  she  stopped  in  consternation 
when  she  saw  Patience.  Hester  attempted  to 
pick  her  up. 

'The  cannot  raise  me,  Hester.-  Anna,  child, 
thee  must  not  attempt  to  touch  me.  I  fear  my 
leg  is  br ' 

Her  voice  died  away,  her  eyes  closed,  and  a 
livid  hue,  as  of  death,  overspread  her  counte- 
iance.  Anna,  more  terrified  than  she  had  ever 
been  in  her  life,  flew  round  to  Mrs.  Halliburtons. 

Dobbs,  from  her  kitchen,  saw  her  coming — saw 
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the  young  face  streaming  down  with  tears,  heard  i  one;  but  Herbert  Dare  was  about  the  last  person 
the  short  cries  of  alarm— and  Dobbs  stepped  out.    to  obey  such  advice.     Had   William  Halliburton 

'Why,  what  on  earth's  the  matter  now?'  asked  remained  to  be — as  Herbert  termed  it— a  treach- 
gj,e#  |  erous  spy,  there's  no  question  but  Herbert  would 

Anna  laid  hold  of  Dobbs,  and  clung  to  her;  have  striven  to  set  his  vigilance  at  defiance;  with 
partly  that,  to  do  so,  seemed  some  protection  in  j  the  absence  of  William,  the  field,  both  literally 


her  great  terror, 
tience!'  she  cried. 


'Oh,  Dobbs,  come  in  to  Pa- 
'I  think  she's  dying.' 


and  figuratively,  was  open  to  him.    In  the  ab- 
sence of  Samifel  Lynn,  it  was  doubly  open.  Her- 


The  voice,  rising  to  a  shriek  in  its  uncon-j  bert  Dare  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  the  Quaker 
trolled  emotion,  reached  the  ears  of  Jane.  She  once  got  the  slightest  inkling  of  his  private  ac-' 
came  forth  from  the  parlour.  Dobbs  was  then  quaintance  with  Anna,  it  would  be  effectually  put 
running  in  to  Samuel  Lynn's,  and  Jane  ran  also,  j  a  stop  to.     The  wearing  a  cloak  resembling  Wil- 


comprehending  nothing 


liam  Halliburton's,  on  his  visits  to  the  field,  had 


Patience  was  reviving  when  they  got  in.     All    been  the  result  of  a  bright  idea.     It  had  suddenly 


her  cry  was,  that  they  must  not  move  her.  One 
of  her  le<*s  was  in  some  manner  doubled  under 
her,  and  doubled  over  the  pole.  Jane  felt  a  cer- 
tain conviction  that  it  was  broken. 

'Who  can  run  the  fastest;'  she  asked.  'We 
must  get  Mr.  Parry  here. 

Hester  waited  for  no  further  instructions.  She 
caught  up  her  fawn-coloured  shawl  and  her  grej 
bonnet,  and  was  oft',  putting  them  on  as  she  ran 
Anna,  sobbing  wildly,  turned  and  hid  her  face  or 
Jane,  like  one  who  wants  to  be  comforted.  Then, 
her  mood  changing,  she  threw  herself  down  be- 
side Patience,  the  tears  from  her  own  eyes  fall- 
ing on  Patience's  face. 

'Patience ,  dear  Patience,  can  thee  forgive  me  r 
I  have  been  wilful  and  naughty,  but  I  never  mean! 
to  cross  thee  really.  I  did  it  only  to  tease  thee:  1 
loved  thee  all  the  while.' 

Patience,  suffering  as  Vne  was,  drew  down  the 
reptntmtfaceto  kiss  it  fervently.  'I  know  it. 
dear  child;  I  know  thee.  Don't  thee  distress  thy- 
self for  me.' 

Mr.  Parry  came,  and  Patience  was  lifted  up. 
and  carried  into  the  spare  room.  Her  leg  was- 
broken,  and  badly  broken;  the  surgeon  called  it  a 
compound  fracture. 

So  there  was  an  end  to  the  grand  scheme  ol 
cleansiug  for  a  long  while  to  come  !  Patience  la) 
in  sickness  and  pain,  and  Hester  had  to  make  hei 
the  first  care.  Anna's  spirits  revived  in  a  day  o> 
two.  Mr.  Parry  said  a  cure  would  be  effected  in 
time;  that  the  worst  of  the  business  was  the  long 
confinement  for  Patience;  and  Anna  forgot  hei 
dutiful  fit  of  repentance.  Patience  would  be  web 
again,  would  be  about  as  before;  and,  as  to  the 
present  confinement,  Anna  rather  grew  to  look 
upon  it  as  Hie  interposition  of  some  good  fairy 
Spirit,  who  must  have  taken  her  own  liberty  un- 
der its  special  protection. 

Whether  Anna  would  have  succeeded  in  elud- 
•  the  vigilance  of  Patience  up  cannot  be  told: 
she  certainly  did  that  of  Patience  down.  Anna 
had  told  Herbert  Dare  that  he  was  not  to  pay  a 
vi»it  to  Atterly'i  fi«ld  again,  or  expect  htr  to  pay 


occurred  to  Mr.  Herbert,  that  if  the  Quaker's 
lynx  eyes  did  by  mischance  catch  sight  of  the 
cloak,  promenading  some  fine  night  at  the  back 
of  his  residence,  they  would  accord  it  no  particu- 
lar notice,  concluding  the  wearer  to  be  William 
Halliburton  taking  moonlight  exercise  at  the  back 
of  his  residence.  Nevertheless,  Herbert  had 
limed  his  visits  so  as  to  make  pretty  sure  that 
Samuel  Lynn  was  beyond  view,  safely  ensconced 
in  Mr.  Ashley's  manufactory;  and  he  had  gener- 
ally succeeded.  Not  quite  always,  as  the  reader 
knows. 

Anna  was  of  a  most  persuadable  nature.  In 
defiance  of  her  promise  to  William,  she  suffered 
Herbert  Dare  to  persuade  her  again  into  the  old 
-ystem  of  meeting  him.  Guileless  as  a  child, 
never  giving  thought  to  wrong  or  to  harm — be- 
yond the  wrong  and  harm  of  thus  clandestinely 
stealing  out,  and  that  wrong  she  conveniently  ig- 
nored— she  saw  nothing  very  grave  in  the  doing 
i!.  Herbert  could  not  come  in-doors,  Patience 
ivould  be  sure  not  to  welcome  him;  and  therefore, 
she  logically  argued  to  her  own  mind,  she  must 
no  out  to  him.  She  had  learnt  to  like  Herbert 
Dare  a  great  deal  too  well  not  to  wish  to  meet 
him,  to  talk  with  him.  Herbert,  on  his  part,  had 
learnt  to  like  her.  An  hour  passed  in  whispering 
10  Anna,  in  mischievously  untying  her  sober  cap, 
i rid  letting  the  curls  fall,  in  laying  his  own  hand 
fondly  on  the  young  head,  and  telling  her  he 
cared  for  her  beyond  every  earthly  thing,  had 
;iown  to  be  one  of  his  most  favourite  recrea- 
nons;  and  Herbert  was  not  one  to  deny  himself 
any  recreation  that  he  took  a  fancy  to.  He  in- 
tended no  harm  to  the  pretty  child;  it  is  possible 
that,  had  any  one  seriously  pointed  out  to  him 
(he  harm  that  might  arise  to  Anna,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Helstonleigh,  should  these  stolen  meet- 
ings be  found  out,  Herbert  might  for  once  have 
■lone  violence  to  his  inclinations,  and  not  per- 
sisted in  them.  Unfortunately very  unfortu- 
nately, as  it  was  to  .turn  out— there  were  none  to 
-ive  this  word  of  caution.  Patience  was  ill, 
William  was  away;  and  nobody  else  knew  anj 
thing  about  it.    In  point  of  faet,  Patienc  could 
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not  be  said  to  know  anything,  for  the  warning  oft  'Heiter,  Patience  is  a  fidget.  Thee  must  see 
William  had  not  made  the  impression  upon  her;  that.  She'd  like  me.  to  keep  at  my  work  all  day, 
that  it  ought  to  hare  done.  Patience's  confiding  j  all  day,  evening  too,  and  never  have  a  breath  ef 
nature  was  in  fault:  for  Anna  deliberately  to  j  fresh  air!  She'd  like  me  to  shut  myself  up  it 
meet  Herbert  Dare  or  any  other  'Herbert'  in  se-jthis  parlour,  as  she  has  now  to  be  shut  up  in  her 
cret,  she  would  have  deemed  a  simple  impossi-  i  room':  never  to  be  ir  the  garden  in  the  lovely 
bility.  In  the  judgment  of  Patience,  it  had  been  j  twilight;  never  to  ru>  and  look  at  the  pretty 
nothing  less  than  irredeemable  sin.  j  lambs  in  the  field;  never  to  go  next  door  and  say 

What  did  Herbert  Dare  promise  to  himself,  in    "How  dost  thee  ?"  to  Jane  Halliburton !    It's  a 
thus  leading  Anna  into  this  imprudence  ?    Herbert  /  shame,  Hester  !' 

promised  himself  nothing — beyond  the  passings  'Well,  I  think  it  would  be,  if  it  were  true,' re- 
gratification  of  the  hour.  Herbert  had  never  been  jsponded  Hester,  a  simple  woman  in  mind  and 
one  to  give  any  care  to  the  future,  for  himself,  or  5  speech,  who  loved  Anna  nearly  as  well  as  Pa- 
for  anybody  else,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  begin  to  <  tience  did.  'But  does  thee  not  think  thee  are 
do  it  yet  awhile.  As  to  seeking  Anna  for  his  wife,?  mistaken,  child?  Patience  seems  anxious  that 
such  a  thought  had  never  crossed  his  mind.  In  Uhee  should  go  out.  She  says  I  am  to  take  thee.' 
the  first  place,  at  the  rate  the  Dares— Herbert  j  'I  dare  say  !'  responded  Anna,  'and  leave  her 
and  his  brothers — were  going  on,  a  wife  for  any  J  all  alone!  How  would  she  come  down  stairs 
of  them  seemed  amongst  the  impossibilities.  Un-  i  with  her  broken  leg,  if  anybody  knocked  at  the 
less,  indeed,  she  made  the  bargain  beforehand, to 5  door?  She's  a  dreadful  fidget,  Hester.  She'd 
live  upon  air;  there  wis  no  chance  of  their  hav-'  like  to  watch  me  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse.  Look 
ing  anything  else  to  keep  her  upon.  But,  had  at  last  night !  It's  all  on  account  of  these  shirts. 
Herbert  been  in  a  position,  pecuniarily  consid-<  She  thinks  I  shan't  get  them  done.  I  shall.* 
ered,  to  marry  ten  wives,  Anna  Lynn  would  not  j  'Why;  dear,  I  think  thee  will,'  returned  Hes- 
*~        '  "  '*"  Agreeable  as  it  might    ' 


have  been  one  of  them 
be  to  him  to  linger  with  Anna,  he  considered  her 
far  beneath  himself;  and  pride,  with  Herbert, 
was  always  in  the  ascendant.  Herbert  had  been 
introduced  to  Anna  Lynn  at  Mrs.  Ashley's,  and 
that  threw  a  sort  of  prestige  round  her;  she  was 
also  enshrined  in  the  respectable  Quaker  body  of 
the  town;  but  for  these  facts,  for  being  who  she 
was,  Herbert  might  have  been  less  scrupulous  in 
his  mode  of  behaviour  to  her.     He  would  not — it 


'Thee  are  get- 


ter, casting  her  eyes  on  the  work, 
ting  oo  with  them.' 

'I  am  getting  on  nicely.  I  have  done  all  the 
stitching,  and  nearly  the  plain  part  of  the  bodies; 
I  shall  soon  be  at  the  gathers.  What  did  she  say 
to  thee  last  night?' 

'She  said,  "Go  to  the  parlour,  Hester,  and  see 
whether  Anna  does  not  waDt  a  light.''  And  I 
came  and  could  not  fii<d  thee.  And  then  she  said 
thee  wast  always  running   into   the   next  door, 


may  be  as  well  to  say  he  dared  not— be  otherwise  ]  troubling  them,  and  she  would  not  have  it  done, 
than  considerate  towards  Anna  Lynn;  but,  on  the  |  rnee  came  in  just  at  the  time,  and  she  scolded 
other  hand,  he  would  not  have  deemed  her  worth)  s  thee.' 

to  become  his  wife.  On  the  part  of  Samuel  j  Yes,  she  did,'  resentfully  spoke  Anna.  "I  tell 
Lynn,  he  would  far  rather  have  seen  his  child  in  }  thee,  Hester,  she's  the  worst  fidget  breathing.  I 
her  coffin,  than  the  wife  of  Herbert  Dare.  The  i  ^jve  thee  roy  word,  Hester,  that  1  had  not  been 
young  Dares  did  not  bear  a  good  name  in  Hel-S  inside  the  Halliburton*'  door.  I  had  been  in  this 
stonleigh.  ^  garden  and  in  the  field.    1  had  been  close  at  work 

In  tnis  most  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  state  I  ajj  day » 

of  things,  what  on  earth-as  Dobbs  had  said  to<  ,Not  ite  a]1  daY>  deaP|.  interrupted  Hester, 
Anna-did  Herbert  want  with  her  at  all  ?  Far,  wi]y  tQ  goothe  the  appearaBce  of  matUrg  to  th. 
far  better  that  he  had  allowed  Anna  to  fall  h.  L^  flg  faf  M  she  wag  able  .Thee  had  fty 
with  the  sensible  advice  of  William  Halliburton  J  friend  M        AshJ      here  t0  caU  ^  ^  morni 


— 'Do  not  meet  him  more.'  It  was  a  sad  pity;  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  Herbert  Dare  regretted  it 
afterwards,  in  the  grievous  misery  it  entailed. 
Misery  to  both  of  them;  and  without  positive  il 
conduct  on  the  part  of  either. 

But  that  time  had  not  come  yet,  and  we  are 
only  at  the  stage  of  Samuel  Lynn's  absence  and 
Patience's  broken  leg.  Anna  had  taken  to  stea: 
out  again;  and  her  wits  were  at  work  to  concoc' 
a  plausible  plea  for  her  absences  to  Hester  Dell, 
'that  no  undesirable  tales  might  be  carried  to  Pa- 
'tienee. 


,  and  thee  had  Sarah  Dixon  in  the  afternoon.' 
£  •  'Well,  I  had  been  at  work  a  good  part  of  the 

<  day,'  corrected  Anna,  'and  I  wanted  some  fresh 
J  air  after  it.     Where's  the  crime?' 

>     'Crime,  dear!    It's  only  natural.    If  I  had  not 

<  my  errands  to  go  upon,  and  so  got  the  air  tbat 
/  way,  I'd  like  myself  to  xun  in  the  field,  when  my 
I  work  was  done.' 

'So  would  anybody  else,  except  Patience,'  re- 
torted Anna.  'Hester,  look  thee.  When  she 
asks  after  me  again,  thee  hut  no  need  te  tell  her, 
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should  I  have  run  out.  It  only  fidgets  her,  and  i  had  been  in  it  a  long  while,  had  been  sinking 
she  is  not  well  enough  to  be  fidgeted.  Thee  tellj  into  it,  in  fact,  deeper  and  deeper.  He  had 
her  Iam.at  my  sewing.  But  I  can't  be  sewing  j  managed  to  stave  it  off  hitherto  in  some  way  or 
for  ever,  Hester;  I  must  have  a  few  minutes'! other;  but  the  time  to  do  that  much  longer  was 
holiday  from  it  now  and  then.  Patience  might  J  going  by.  He  was  not  given  to  forethought, 
have  cause  to  grumble  if  I  ran  away  and  left  it  in  j  it  has  be^  previously  mentioned;  but  he  could 
the  day.' 

'Well,  dear,  I  think  it 
s" 
over 


not  concal    from  himself  that   unpleasantness 
only  reasonable,' {would  ensue,  and  that  speedily,  unless  something 
lowiy7nswered~H7s7e~r,"considering  the  matter  | could  be  done.    What  was  that  something  to  be  ? 
'I'll  not  tell  her  thee  art  in  the  garden ',  He  did  not  know,  he  could  not  imagine.    H1S  fa- 


again;  for  she  must  be  kept  tranquil,  friend  Parry  ther  protested  that  he  had  not  the  means  to  help 

\  him;  and  Herbert  believed  that  Mr.  Dare  told  the 


says. 

'She  was  just  as  bad  when  I  was  a  little  girl, 
Hester,'  concluded  Anna.  'She'd  not  let  me 
run  in  the  garden  alone  then,  for  fear  I  should 
eat  the  gooseberries.  But  it  is  not  gooseberry 
season  now.' 

'All    true    and   reasonable,'    thought   Hester 


! truth.  Not  that  Mr.  Dare  knew  of  the  embar- 
rassment to  its  extent.  If  he  had,  it  would  have 
|  come  to  the  same,  so  far  as  his  help  went.  His 
sons,  as  he  said,  had  drained  himj 
I  Anthony  passed  the  end  of  the  walk.  Whether 
<  he  saw  Herbert  or  not,  certain  it  was,  that  he 
i  turned  away  from  his  direction.    Herbert  lifted 

He 


,    ,  ,  .      .  ,        .        .  .  '<  his  eyes,  an  angry  light  shining  in  them 

And  so  the  young  lady  contrived  to  enjoy  a  fair  J  .       °  J     °  ° 

■      ,^     /     ™     i.  hi.  *  u  11   lifted  his  voice  also,  angry,  too. 

share  of  evening  liberty.    Not  but  that  she  could  i  °  J 

have  done  with  more,  had  she  known  how  to  get  'Here,  you !  Don't  go  skulking  off  because  you 
it.  And  as  the  weeks  went  on,  and  the  cold  see  me  sitting  here.  I  want  you.' 
weather  of  the  early  spring  merged  into  summer!  Anthony  was  taken  to.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
days,  into  more  genial  nights,  she  and  Herbert  {  ble  that  he  was  skulking  off,  and  that  he  had  seen 
Dare  grew  bold  in  their  immunity  from  discov-{  Herbert,  for  he  did  not  particularly  care- then  to 
ery,  and  scarcely  an  evening  passed  but  they )  come  in  contact  with  his  brother.  Anthony  was 
might  have  been  seen,  had  anybody  been  on  lhe{in  embarrassment  on  his  own  score;  was  ill  at 
watch,  in  the  field  of  Farmer  Atterly.  Anna  had  {ease  from  more  causes  than  one;  and  when  the 
got  the  length  of  taking  his  arm  now;  and  there  {  mind  is  troubled,  sharp  words  do  not  tend  to 
they  would  pace  under  cover  of  the  hedge,  Her-  i  soothe  it.  Little  else  than  sharp  words  had  been 
bert  talking,  and  Anna  dreaming  that  she  was  in  {exchanged  latterly  between  Anthony  and  Her- 
bert Dare. 

'  It  was  no  temporary  ill-feeling,  cross  to-day, 
{  pleased  to-morrow,  which  had  grown  up  between 
'them;  the  ill-will  had  existed  a  long  while.  Her- 
J  bert  believed  that  his  brother  bad  injured  him,  had 


Eden. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    GOVERNESS'S    EXPEDITION. 


{wilfully  played  him  false,  and  his  heart  bitterly 
{resented  it.    That  Anthony  was  in  fault  at  the  be- 


ginning, there  was  no  doubt.     He  had  drawn 

Herbert  D&re  sat  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  \  Herbert  unsuspiciously — unsuspiciously  on  Her- 

April  eveuing  in  the  garden  of  Pomeranian  Knoll,  j  bert's  part,  you  understand — into  some  mess  with 

He  was  hoisted  on  the  high  back  of  a  garden  j  re-ard  to  bills.  Anthony  was  fond  of 'biils;' Her- 


bench,  and  balanced  himself  astride  on  it,  the  tip 
of  one  toe  resting  on  the  seat,  the  other  fool 
dangling.  The  month  was  drawing  to  its  close, 
and  the  golden  beams  of  the  warm  setting  sur. 
streamed  right  athwart  Herbert's  face.  It  mighi 
be  supposed  that  he  had  seated  himself  there  to 
bask- in  the  soft,  still  air,  in  the  lovely  sunset:  in 
point  of  fact,  he  hardly  knew  whether  the  sun 
was  rising  or  setting — whether  the  evening  wa- 
fair  or  foul — so  buried. was  he  in  deep  thought, 
in  perplexing  care. 

The  particular  care  which  was  troubling  Her 
bert  Dare,  was  one  which  has,  at  some  tim» 
or  other,  troubled  the  peace  of  a  great  many  ol 
us.    U  was  pecuniary  embarrassment.    Herbert 


bert,  more  wise  in  that  respect,  had  never  med- 
dled with  them:  his  opinion  coincided  with  bis 
father's — that  they  were  edged  tools,  which  cut 
both  ways.  'Eschew  bills  if  you  want  to  die  upon 
your  own  bed,'  was  a  saying  of  Mr.  Dare's,  fre- 
quently spoken  for  the  benefit  of  his  sons.  Good 
advice,  no  doubt.  Mr.  Dare,  as  a  lawyer,  ought 
to  know.  Herbert  had  held  by  the  advice;  An- 
thony never  had;  and  the  time  came  when  An- 
thony took  care  that  his  brother  should  not. 

In  a  period  of  deep  embarrassment  for  An- 
thony, he  had  persuaded  Herbert  to  sign  two  bills 
for  him,  their  aggregate  amount  being  large;  as- 
suring him,  in  the  most  earnest  and  apparency 
truthful  manner,  that  th©  money  to  meet  themt 
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when  due,  was  already  provided.  Herbert,  In  f — so  far  as  anybody  not  personally  interested  in 
his  good  nature,  fell  into  the  snare.  It  turned  /  the  matter  could  be  .supposed  to  gather  it — that 
out  not  only  that  the  bills  were  not  met  at  ail,  \  Herbert  had  given  offence  to  the  governess  lat- 
but  Anthony  had  so  contrived  it  that  Herbert  Jterly,  by  not  going  to  the  school-room  for  what 
should  be  responsible,  not  he.  Herbert  re- 1  he  called  his  Italian  lessons.  Of  course  he  could 
garded  it  as  a  shameful  piece  of  treachery,  and /not  be  in  two  places  at  once;  and  if  his  leisure 
he  never  ceased  reproaching  his  brother.  An- j  hour  after  dinner  was  spent  in  Atterly's  field,  or  in 
thony,  who  was  of  a  sullen,  morose  temper  by  j  going  to  Atterly's  field,  it  was  impossible  that  ho 
nature,  resented  the  reproach;  and  they  did  not ', could  be  in  the  »ehool-room,  learning  Italian  of 
lead  together  the  most  comfortable  of  lives.  The )  the  Italian  governess. 

bills  were  not  settled  yet;  indeed,  they  formed  \  She  came  down  upon  him  full  sail.  The  mo- 
part  of  Herbert's  most  pressing  embarrassments. vment  Herbert  saw  her,  he  remembered  having 
This  was  one  cause  of  the  ill-feeling  between^ given  her  a  half  promise  the  previous  day  to  pay 
them,  and  there  were  others,  of  a  different  na-<  her  a  visit  that  evening.  'Now  for  it!'  thought 
ture.  Anthony  and  Herbert  Dare  had  never  been  J  he  to  himself, 
cordial  with  each  other,  even  in  childhood.  'i     <Why  you  keep  me  waiting  like  this  ?'  began 

Anthony,  called  to,  advanced.     'Who  wants  to  ( she,  when  she  was  close  to  him. 
skulk  away?' asked  he.    'Are  you  judging  me  by  I     'Have  I  kept  you  waiting?'  civilly  returned 
yourself?'  '  Herberts    'I  am  very  sorry.    The  fact  is,  made- 

«I  hope  not,'  returned  Herbert,  in  a  tone  of  the  jmoiselle> I  have  a  Sood  deal  of  worry  upon  me, 
most  withering  contempt  and  scorn.  'Listen  to  \ and  I'm  fit  for  nobody's  company  but  my  owmto- 
me.  I've  told  you  five  hundred  times  that  I'll  \  niSnt.  You  might  not  have  thanked  me  for  my 
have  some  settlement,  and  if  you  don't  come  to/vl9lt'  nad  I  come.' 

it  amicably,  I'll  force  you  to  come  to  it.    Do  you  j     'That  is  my  own  look-out,'  replied  the  govern- 
hear.you?    I'll  force  you  to  it.'  ess-    'When  a  gentleman  makes   a  promise  to 

'Try  it,'  retorted  Anthony,  with  a  mocking  jm«'  \  exPect  hjm  to.  keT*P  «•  *  S°upAt0  the 
laugh;  and  he  coolly  walked  away.  school-room,  and  I  wart,  I  wait  I  wait !    Ah,  my 

,  .     Jpoor  patience,  how  I  wait!    I  have  got  that  copy 

Walked  away,  leav.ng  Herbert  in  a  towering  of  T^Q>  that  gaid  w()uld  like  tQ  ^ 

rage.    He  felt  inclined  to  follow  him;  to  knock)  Wjjj         come?' 

him  down.    Had  Anthony  only  met  the  affair  in ',     TT    ,  ,     ,  .    „ 

a  proper  spirit,  it  had  been  different.    Had  he       Huerbert  thou^  he  was  *  for  it.    He  glanced 

said,  'Herbert,  I  am  uncommonly  vexed-I'll  see  \ a*  the  settlh&  *™-&t  leas  *•  at  the  sPot  where 

what  can  be  done,'  or  words  to  that  effect,  half  I  tbe  f6  ttmS  sun  had  been>  for  lt  had  sunk  below 

the  sting  on  his  brother's  mind  would  have  been  |  the  horizon,  leaving  only  some  crimson  streaks 

removed;  but,  to  taunt  Herbert  with  having  to   Jn  *he  ^  sk7» to  teU  of  *hat  had  been-    Twi- 

pay-as  he  sometimes  did-was  nearly  unbeara-  hSht  wa3  raPldly  comin&  on'  when  he  would  de" 

ble.    Had  Herbert  been  of  Anthony's  temper,  he   Part  to  Pa?  hl3  ^ual  evening  visit:  there  was 

would  have,  proved  that  it  was  unbearable.  j  no<time,  he  decided,  for  Tasso  and  the  govern- 

But  Herbert's  temper  was  roused  now.    It  was  / ess" 
the  toss  of  a  die  whether  he  followed  Anthony       '*  U  come  another  ^ening,'  said  he.     «I  have 
and  struck  him,  or  whether  he  did  not.    The  die   an  eDSaSement,  and  I  must  go  out  to  keep  it.' 
was  cast  by  the  appearance  of  the  Signora  Var-  {     A  stony  hardness  settled  on  the  young  lady's 
sini;  and  Anthony,  for  that  evening,  escaped.  face.    'What  engagement  ?'  she  imperatively  de- 


It  was  not  very  gallant  of  Herbert  to  remain 


'  manded. 


where  he  was,  in  the  presence  of  the  governess,  {  **  might  be  thought  that  Herbert  would  have 
astride  upon  the  garden  bench.  Herbe  -vas  feel-  been  justified  in  civilly  declining  to  satisfy  her 
ing  angry  in  no  common  degree,  and  this  may  >  curiosity.  What  was  it  to  her?  Apparently  he 
have  been  his  excuse.  She  came  up,  apparently  s  deemed  otherwise.  Possibly  he  was  afraid  of  an 
in  anger  also.  Her  brow  was  frowning,;her  com»  j  outbreak. 

pressed  iflouth  was  drawn  in  to  that  extent  that?  'What  engagement !  Oh— lam  going  to  play 
its  lips  were  hidden.  j  a  pool  at  billiards  with  Lord  Hawkesley.    He  is 

Not  that  the  governess  could  be  supposed  tojin  Helstonleigh  again.' 
occupy  any  position  in  the  mind  or  heart  of  Her-  j     ' And  that  is  what  you  go  for,  every  evening— 
bert  Dare,  except  as  governess;  governess  to  his; to  Plav  billiards  with  Lord  Hawkesley  ?'  she  re- 
sisters.    Herbert  would  probably  have  said  so,!  sumed,  her  eyes  glistening  ominously. 
had  you  asked  him.    What  she  might  have  said,       'Of  course  it  is,  mademoiselle.    With  Hawkes* 
is  a  different  matter.    She  looks  angry  enough  to ;  ley  or  other  fellows. '  v 

say  anything  just  now.    The  fact  appeared  to  be  5    'A  lie !'  curtly  responded  mademoiselle. 
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•I  say,' cried  Herbert,  laughing  good-humour-;:  what  it  was  worth— flitted  oyer  Herbert  Dare's 
edly,  'do  you  callthat  orthodox  language  ?'  j  face.    «You  are  very  wise,'  said  he. 

•It  nothing  to  you  what  I  call  it,' she  cried,  j  'Take  care  of  yourself,  mop  ami !  C'esttout.' 
♦lipping  her  words  in  her  vehemence,  as  she  was \  'Now,  mademoiselle,  what  is  the  matter,  that 
apt  to  do  when  excited.  'It's  not  with  Milord  j you  should  look  and  speak  in  that  manner.''  he 
Hawkesley,  it's  not  to  billiards  that  you  go !    i; asked,  still  in  the  same  light,,  good-humoured 


know  it  is  not. ' 


Jtone,  as  if  he  would  fain  pass  the  affair  away  in 


•Then  I  tell  you  that  I  often  play  at  billiards,'  \  &  J°ke-    'I'm  sure  I  have  enough  bother  upon  me, 
eried  Herbert.    'On  my  honour  !' 

•May-be,  may-be,'  answered  she,  very  rapidly 
'But  it  not  to  billiards  that  you  go  every  evening 


Every  evening! — every  evening!  Not  an  eve- 
ning now,  but  yougo  out,  you  eo  out !  I  hought 
Tasso-^— do  you  know  that  I  bought  Tasso  ? — that  I 
have  bought  it  with  my  money,  tbat'you  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  me  read  it,  as  you  said — 
asyoucallit?  Should  I  spend  the  money,  had 
I  thought  you  would  not  come  when  I  had  got  it 
—would  not  care  to  hear  it  read !' 

Had  she  been  in  a  more  genial  mood,  Herbert 
would  have  told  her  that  she  was  a  simpleton  for 
spending  her  money  so;  ae  would  have  told  her 
that  Tasso,  read  in  the  original,  would  have  been 
to  him  unintelligible  as  Sanscrit.  He  had  a  faint 
remembrance  of  saying  to  mademoiselle  that  he 
should  like  to  read  Tasso,  in  answer  to  a  remark 
that  Tasso  was  her  favourite  of  the  Italian  poets: 
but  be  had  only  made  the  observation  casually, 
without  seriously  meaning  anything.  And  she 
had  been  so  f  jolisb  as  to  go  and  buy  it ! 

'Will  you  come  th;s  evening  and  hear  it  begun?' 
she  continued,  breaking  the  pause,  and  speaking 
rather  more  graciously. 

•Upon  my  word  and  honour,  Bianca,  I  can't  to- 
night,' he  answered,  feeling  himself,  between  the 
two — the  engagement  made,  and  the  engagement 
sought  to  be  made — somewhat  embarrassed.  'I 
will  come  another  evening;  you  may  depend  upon 
me.' 

•You  say  to  me  yesterday  that  you  would  come 
this  evening;  that  I  might  depend  upon  you. 
Much  you  care!' 

•But  I  could  not  help  myself.  An  engagement 
arose,  and  I  was  obliged  to  fall  in  with  it.  I 
was,  indeed.    I'll  hear  T  sso  another  evening.' 

•Tou  will  not  break  yo  _r  paltry  engagement  at 
billiards  to  keep  your  word  to  a  lady !  C'est 
bien  !' 


without  your  adding  to  it.' 

'  What  is  your  bother  ?' 

'Never  mind;  it  would  give  you  no  pleasure  to 
know  it.  It  is  caused  by  Anthony — and  be  hanged 
to  him!' 

•Anthony  is  worth -ten  of  you !'  fiercely  re- 
sponded mademoiselle. 

'Every  one  to  his  own  liking,'  carelessly  re- 
marked Herbert.  'It's  well  for  me  that  all  the 
world  does  not  think  as  you  do,  mademoiselle.' 

Mademoiselle  looked  as  though  she  would  like 
to  beat  him.  'So  !'  she  foamed,  drawing  back  her 
bloodless  lips  ;  'now  that  your  turn  is  served,  Bi- 
anca Varsini  may  just  be  sent  to  the  enfer! 
Garde-toi,  mon  camarade,  je  te  dis.' 

'Garde  your  voice,'  replied  Herbert.  'The 
cows  yonder  will  think  it's  thundering.  I  wish 
my  turn  was  served  in  more  ways  than  one.  What 
particular  turn  do  you  mean  ?  If  it's  the  buy- 
ing of  Tasso,  I'll  purchase  it  of  you  at  full 
price. ' 

He  could  not  help  giving  her  a  little  chaff.  It 
was  what  he  would  have cr-lled  it — chaff.  Exact- 
ing people  fretted  his  generally  easy  temper,  and 
he  was  beginning  to  fear  that  she  would  detain 
him  until  it  was  too  late  to  see  Anna. 

But,  on  the  latter  score  he  was  set  at  rest. 
With  a  few  words,  spoken  in  Italian,  she  nodded 
her  head  angrily  at  him,  and  turned  away.  Fierce 
words,  in  spite  of  their  low  tone,  Herbert  was 
sure,  but  he  could  not  catch  one  of  them.  Had 
he  caught  them  all,  it  would  have  been  the  same, 
so  far  as  his  understanding  went.  Excellent  as 
the  Signora  Varsini 's  method  of  teaching  Italian 
may  have  been,  her  lessons  had  not  as  yet  been 
very  efficient  for  Herbert  Dare. 

She  crossed  her  hands  before  her,  and  went 
down  the  walk,  taking  the  cross  path  to  the 
house.  Proceeding  straight  up  to  the  school- 
room, she  met  Cyril  on  the  stairs. 


iT.     ...        .    ,.       ..      t,    .  ,        ,.   ,  „    ,         >*««*"»■»«>""=«■  yjtuuii  mesiairs.      Hehadap- 
.•It-it  is j  not  altogether  that/  replied  Herbert,  |  parently  been  dressing  himself  for  the  evening, 

ana  was  going  abroad  to  spend  it.  The  governess'' 
caught  abrupt  hold  of  him,  pulled  him  inside  the 
schoolroom,  and  closed  the  door. 


getting  out  of  the  reproach  in  the  best  manner  he 
could.    *I  have  some  business  as  well.' 

She  fastened  her  glistening  eyes  full  upon  him. 
There  was  an  expression  in  them  which  Herbert 
neither  understood  nor  liked.  'C'est  tres-bien !' 
■he  slowly  repeated.  *I  know  where  you  are  go- 
iag,  and  far  what!' 

A  smile— at  her  assumption  of  knowledge,  and 


'I  say,  mademoiselle,  what's  that  for  ."asked 
Cyril,  believing,  by  the  fierce  look  of  the  young 
lady,  that  she  was  about  to  take  some  summary 
vengeance  upon  him. 

'Cyril !  you  tell  me.    Where  is  it  that  Herbert 
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goes  to  of  an  evening  ?  Erery  evening— every 
evening?' 

Cyril  stared  excessively.  'What  does  it  con- 
cern you  to  know  where  he  goes,  mademoiselle?' 
returned  he. 

'I  want  to  know  for  my  own  reasons,  and  that's 
enough  for  you,  Monsieur  Cyril.  Where  does  he 
go?' 

'He  goes  out,'  responded  Cyril. 

The  governess  stamped  her  foot  petulantly.  'I 
could  tell  you  that  he  goes  out.  I  ask  you  where 
it  is  that  he  goes?' 

'How  should  I  know  ?'  was  Cyril's  answer.  'It's 
not  my  business.' 

'Don't  you  know?'  demanded  mademoiselle. 

''No,  that  I  don't,'  heartily  spoke  Cyril.  'Do 
you  suppose  I  watch  him,  mademoiselle  ?  He'd 
pretty  soon  pitch  into  me  if  he  caught  me  at  that 
game.     I  dare  say  he  goes  to  billiards.' 

The  supposition  excited  the  ire  of  the  govern- 
ess. 'He  has  been  telling  you  to  say  so  !'  she  said, 
menace  in  every  tone  of  her  voice,  in  every  ges- 
ture of  her  lifted  hand. 

Cyril  opened  his  eyes  to  their  utmost  width.  He 
could  not  comprehend  why  the  governess  should 
be  asking  him  this,  or  why  Herbert's  movements 
shouid  concern  her.  'I  know  nothing  at  all  about 
it,'  he  answered;  and,  so.far,  he  spoke  the  truth. 
'I  don't  know  that  Herbert  goes  anywhere  par- 
ticular in  an  evening.  If  he  does,  he  would  not 
tell  me.' 

She  laid  her  hand  heavily  upon  his  shoulder; 
she  brought  her  facer— a  sight  to  be  seen  in  its 
livid  eajBestness — nearly  in  contact  with  his. 
'Ecoutez,  mon  ami !'  she  whispered  to  the  amazed 
Cyril.  'If  you  are  going  to  play  this  game  with 
me,  I  will  play  one  upon  you.  Who  wore  the 
cloak  to  that  boucherie,'  and  got  the  money  ? — 
who  ripped  out  the  ecossais  side  afterwards, 
leaving  it  all  mangled  and  open  ?  Think  you ,  I 
don't  know?  Ah,  ha!  Monsieur  Cyril,  you  can- 
not play  the  farce  with  me !' 

Cyril's  face  turned  of  a  ghastly  whiteness,  the 
drops  of  sweat  breaking  out  over  his  forehead. 
'Hush !'  he  cried,  looking  round  in  the  instinct  of 
terror,  lest'listeners  should  be  at  hand. 

'Yes,  you  say  "Hush!"  she  resumed.  'I  will 
hush  if  you  don't  make  me  speak.  I  have  hushed 
ever  since.  You  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know, 
and  I'll  hush  always,' 

'Mademoiselle  Varsini !'  he  cried,  his  manner 
too  painfully  earnest  for  her  to  doubt  now  that  he 
spoke  the  truth,  'I  declare  that  I  know  nothing  of 
Herbert's  movements.  I  don't  know  where  he 
goes  or  what  he  does.  When  I  told  you  I  thought 
tie  went  to  billiards,  I  said  what  I  thought  m':^'  ' 
,b«  th«  cas«.    He  may  go  to  fifty  places  of  an  eve- 


ning, for  all  I  can  tell.  Tell  me  what  it  is  you 
want  found  out,  and  I  will  try  and  da  it.' 

Cyril  was  not  one  to  play  the  spy  upon  his  bro- 
ther; in  fact,  as  he  had  just  classically  observed 
to  the  ybung  lady,  Herbert  would  have  'pitched 
into'  him,  had  he  found  him  attempting  it.  And 
serve  him  right !  But  Cyril  saw  that  he  was  in 
her  power;  and  that  made  all  the  difference.  He 
would  have  tracked  Herbert  to  the  end  of  the 
earth  at  her  bidding  now. 

But  she  did  not  bid  him.  Quite  the  contrary. 
She  took  her  hand  off  Cyril's  shoulder,  opened 
the  door,  and  said  she  did  not  want  him  any 
longer.  'It  is  no  matter,'  cried  she; 'I  wanted  to 
learn  something  about  Monsieur  Herbert,  for  a 
reason;  but  if  you  do  not  know  it,  let  it  pass.  It 
is  no  matter.' 

'Cyril  departed;  first  of  all  lifting  his  coward 
face.  It  looked  a  coward's  then.  •  'You'll  keep 
counsel,  mademoiselle?' 

'Yes;  when  people  don't  offend  me,  I  don't  of- 
fend them.' 

She  stood  at  the  door  after  he  had  gone  down, 
half  in,  half  out  of  the  room,  apparently  in  deep 
thought.  Presently  footsteps  were  heard  coming 
up,  and  she  retreated  and  closed  the  door. 

They  were  those  of  Herbert.  He  went  on  to 
his  room,  remained  there  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
came  out  again.  Mademoiselle  had  got  the  door 
ajar  as  he  descended.  Her  quick  eye  detected 
that  he  had  been  giving  a  few  finishing  touches 
to  his  toilette — brushing  his  hair,  pulling  down 
his  wristbands,  and  various  other  little  odds  and 
ends. 

'And  you  do  that  to  play  at  billiards!'  nodded 
she,  inwardly,  as  she  looked  after  him.  'I'll  see, 
monsieur.' 

Up-stairs  with  a  soft  step  went  she,  to  her  own 
chamber.  She  reached  from  her  box  a  long  and 
loose  dark-green  cloak,  like  those  worn  by  the 
women  of  France  and  Flanders,  and  a  black  silk 
quilted  bonnet.  It  was  her  traveling  attire,  and 
she  put  it  on  now.  Then  she  locked  her  chamber 
door  behind  her,  and  slipped  down  into  the  din- 
ing-room, with  as  soft  a  step  as  she  had  gone  up. 

Passing  out  at  the  open  window,  she  kept  tol- 
erabjy  under  cover  of  the  trees,  and  gained  the 
road.  It  was  quite  dusk  then,  but  she  recognized 
Herbert  before  her,  walking  with  a  quick  step. 
She  put  on  a  quick  step  also,  keeping  a  conve- 
nient distance  between  herself  and  him.  He  went 
right  through  the  town,  to  the  London  road,  and 
struck  into  Atterly 's  field.  The  governess  struck 
into  it  after  him. 

There  she  stopped  under  the  hedge  to  recon- 
noitre. A  few  minutes,  and  she  could  distin- 
guish he  was  joined  by  some  young  girl,  whom 
[  he  met  with  every  token  of  respect  and  confi- 


so 
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dence. 
air. 

Herbert  Dare  was  startled 
that?'  he. exclaimed. 


A  strange  cry  went  forth  on  the  evening  f  elaborate  braids  of  hair  was  out  of  place;  not  a 

(fold  awry  in  her  dress.    Much  wonder  had  been 

'What  noise  was  j  excited   by  her   non-appearance  at  tea:  Minny 

(had  drummed  a  waltz  on  her  chamber  door,  but 


Anna  had  heard  nothing.    'It  must  have  been  5  mademoiselle  would  not  open  it,  and  would  not 
one  of  the  lambs  in  the  field,  Herbert.'  {speak. 


'1  cannot  speak  when  I  am  lying  down  with 
ythose  vilaine  headaches,'  remarked  mademoi- 
selle. 

'Have  you  a  headache,  mademoiselle ?' asked 
Mrs.  Dare.    'Will  you  have  a  cup  of  tea  brought 
iup?' 

She  was  not 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE    QUARRHL. 


'It  was  more  like  a  human  voice  in  pain,'  ob- 
served Herbert.    But  they  heard  no  more. 

They  began  their  usual  walk — a  few  paces 
backward  and  forward,  underneath  the  most 
sheltered  part  of  the  hedge,  Anna  taking  his  arm. 
Mademoiselle  could  see,  as  well  as  the  darkness 

allowed  her;  but  she  could  not  hear.    Her  face,  |     Mademoiselle  declined  the  tea 
peeping  out  of  the  shadowy  bonnet,  was  not  un- J  thirsty, 
like  the  face  of  a  tiger.  i     'What  have  you  done  to  your  wrist,  mademoi- 

She  crawled  away.    She  had  noticed  as  she   selle?'  called  out  Herbert,  who  was  stretched  on 
turned  into  the  field  an  iron  gate  that  led  into  the ;  a  sofa,  at  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
garden,  which  the   hedge    skirted.    She    crept  J     'My  wrist?    Oh,  I  scratched  it.' 
round  to  it,  found  it  locked,  and  mounted  it.    It  i     'How  did  you  manage  that  ?' 
had  spikes  on  the  top,  but  the  signora  would  not      «Ah,  bah !  it's  nothing,'  responded  mademoi- 
have  cared  just  then  .had  she  found  herself  im-?seuei 
paled.    She  got  safe  over  it,  and  then  she  con-> 
sidered  how  to  reach  the  spot  where  they  stood  > 
without  their  hearing  her.  \  *  •  * 

Would  she  be  baffled?  She  be  baffled!  No,.? 
She  stooped  down,  unlaced  her  boots,  and  stole' 
loftly  on  in  her  stockings.  And  there  she  was !  > 
nearly  as  close,  to  them  as  shey  were  to  each \ 

other*  \     It  is  a  grievous  thing,  when  ill-feeling  arises 

Where  bad  the  signora  heard  those  gentle, )  between  brothers,  that  that  ill-feeling  should  be 
timid  tones  before  ?  A  lovely  girl,  looking  little  <  cherished,  instead  of  being  subdued.  But  such 
more  than  a  child,  in  her  modest  Quaker  dress,  >  was  the  case  with  Anthony  and  Herbert  Dare, 
arose  to  her  mind's  eye.  She  had  seen  her  with  <  By  the  time  that  the  sunny  month  of  Msry  came 
Miss  Ashley.  She — the  signora— knelt  down  on  )  in,  matters  had  grown  to  that  pitch^Setween 
the  earth,  the  better  to  catch  what  was  said,         j  them,  that  Mr.  Dare  found  himself  compelled  to 

•Listeners  never  hear  any  good  of  themselves. '(interfere.    It  was  beginning  to  make  things  in 
It  is  a  proverb  too  often  exemplified,  as  the  sig-  >  the  house  uncomfortable.    They  would  meet  at 
nora  could  have  told  that  night.    Herbert  Dare|meals>  a°d  not  only  abstain  from  speaking  to 
was  accounting  for  his  late  appearance,  which  he  \  eacn  other,  but  take  every  possible  opportunity 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  governess.    He  gave  asof  showing  mutual  and  marked  discourtesy.    No 
description  of  the  interview  she  had  volunteered   positive  outbreak  between  them  had  as  yet  taken  • 
him  in  the  garden  at  home — more  ludicrous,  per-  \  place  in  the  presence  of  the  family;  but  it  was 
haps,  than  true,  but  certainly  not  complimentary  \ onlv  smouldering,  and  anight  be  daily  looked  for. 
to  the  signora.     Anna  laughed;  and  the  lady  on  j     Mr.  Dare,  so  far  as  the  original  cause  went, 
the  other  side  gathered  that  this  was  not  the  first  (blamed  his  eldest  son.     There  was  no  question 
time  she  had  formed  a  topic  of  merriment  for  jtnat  Anthony  had  been  solely  in  fault.    It  wa«  a 
them.    Tfou  should  have  seen  her  face.    Pour,  dishonorable,  ungenerous,  unmanly  act,  to  draff 
plaisir,  as  she  herself  might  have  said,  his  brother  into  trouble,  and  to  do  it  plausibly 

She  stayed  the  interview  out.  When  it  was  and  dec«itfully.  At  the  present  stage  of  the  af- 
over,  and  Herbert  Dare  had  departed,  she  put  on  falr'  Mr-  Dare  sa^  occasion  to  blame  Herbert 
her  boots  and  mounted  the  gate  again;  but  she  more  than  Anthony.  'It  is  you  who  keep  up  the 
was  not  so  agile  this  time,  and  a  spike  entered  Pa,1>  Herbert,'  he  said  to  him.  'If  you  would 
her  wrist.  Binding  her  handkerchief  round  it,  to  suffer  tne  matter  to  die  away,  Anthony  would.' 
stop  the  blood,  she  returned  to  Pomeranian  i°f  course  he  would,'  Herbert  replied.  'He  ha» 
Knoll.        '  | got  n*s  turn  «erved,  and  would  be  glad  that  it 

Five  hundred  questions  were  showered  upon|8'lou'd  en^  there.' 
her  when  she  entered  the  drawing-room,  looking?     It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Dare  talked  to  them, 
calm  and  impaisable  as  over.    Not  a  tress  ofter  f  A  dozen  time*  did  be  wcommrod  them  to  'shaks 
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hands  and  make  it  up.'  Neither  appeared  inclined  <  Mr.  Dare,  speaking  for  the  general  benefit,  but 
to  take  the  advice.  Anthony  was  sullen.  He  J  not  to  any  one  in  particular, 
would  hare  been  content  to  let  the  affair  drop  J  Minny  dropped  the  subject.  'Your  dress  is 
quietly  into  oblivion;  perhaps,  as  Herbert  said,  f  turned  up,  Adelaide,'  said  she. 
had  been  glad  that  it  should  so  drop;  but,  make?  Adelaide  looked  languidly  behit.d  her,  and  a 
the  slightest  move  towards  it,  he  would  not.  ?  maid,  who  had  followed  them  down-stairs,  ad- 
Herbert  openly  said  that  he'dnot  shake  hands.  If ',  vanced,  and  put  to  rights  the  refractory  dress;  a 
Anthony  wanted  him  ever  to  shake  hands  with '/  handsome  dress  of  pink,  glistening  with  its  own 
him  again,  let  him  pay  up.  \  richness.    At  that  moment  Anthony  entered  the 

There  lay  the  grievance;  the  'paying  up. '    The  j  hall.    He  had  just  come  to  dinner,  and  looked  in 
bills,  not  paid,  were  a  terrible  thorn  in  the  side  of '/  a  very  ill-humour. 
Herbert  Dare.  He  was  responsible,  and  he  knew  \     'How  late  you'll  be  !'  he  cried, 
not  one  hour  from  another  but  he  might  be  ar-'     'Not  at  all.  We  shall  get  there  in  an  hour.' 
rested  on  them.    To  soothe  matters  between  his  \     They  swept  out  at  the  door,  Mrs.  Dare  and 
sons,  Mr.  Dare  would  willingly  have  taken  the  £  Adelaide.     Mr.  Dare  was  about  to  follow  them, 
charge  of  payment  upon  himself,  but  he  had  posi-  \  when  a  sudden  thought  appeared  to  strike  him, 
tively  not  the  money  to  do  it  with.     In  point  of  land  he  turned  back  and  addressed  Anthony. 
fact,  Mr.  Dare  was  growing  seriously  embar--!     'You  young  men  take  care  that  you  don't  get 
rassed  on  his  own  score.    He  had  had  a  great) quarrelling  with  each  other.    Do  you  hear,  An- 
deal  of  trouble  with  his  sons,  with  Anthony  in'thony?' 

particular,  and  he  had  grown  sick  and  tired  of  J  'I  hear,'  ungraciously  replied  Anthony,  not 
helping  them  out  of  pecuniary  difficulties.  Still, \  turning  round  to  speak,  but  continuing  his  way 
he  would  have  relieved  Herbert  of  this  one  night- 1  up-stairs  to  his  dressing-room.  He  probably  re- 
mare,  had  it  been  in  his  power.  Herbert  had  yarded  the  injunction  with  slighting  contempt, 
been  deluded  into  it,  without  any  benefit  to  him-/  for  it  was  too  much  in  Anthony  Dare's  nature  so 
self;  therefore  Mr.  Dare's  will  was  good,  could  j  to  regard  all  advice,  of  Whatever  kind.  Never- 
he  have  managed  it,  to  help  him  out.  He  told  J.theless  it  had  been  well  that  he  had  paid  heed  to 
Herbert  that  he  would  see  what  he  could  do  after  <  it-    it  had  been  well  that  that  last  word  to  his  fa- 

l  ther  had  been  one  of  affection ! 
I  The  dinner  was  served.  Anthony,  in  the  ab- 
5-sence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dare,  taking  the  head. 
(  Rosa,  with  a  show  of  great  parade  and  ceremony, 
I  assumed  the  seat  opposite  to  him,  and  said  she 
j  should  be  mistress.  Minny  responded  that  Rosa 
i  was  not  going  to  be  mistress  over  her,  and  the 
<  governess  desired  Miss  Rosa  not  to  talk  so  loud. 
Rather  derogatory  checks,  these,  to  the  dignity 
of  a  'mistress.' 

Herbert  was  not  at  table.    Irregular  as  the 

young  Dares  were  in  many  of  their  habits,  they 

.vere  generally  home  for   dinner.     Minny  won- 

lered  aloud  where  Herbert  was.  Anthony  replied 

hat  he  was  'skulking.' 


a  while. 
It  was  an  intensely  hot  day;  far  hotter  than  is 

customary  at  the  season;  and  the  afternoon  sun 

streamed  full  on  the  windows  of  Pomeranian 
.  Knoll,  suggesting  thoughts  of  July,  instead  of 

May.    A  gay  party — at  any  rate,  a  party  dressed 

in  gay  attire — were  crossing  the  hall  to  enter  a 

carriage  that  waited  at  the  door.    Mr.  Dare, 

Mrs.  Dare,  and  Adelaide.    Mrs.  Dare  had  al- 
ways been  given  to  gay  attire,  and  her  daughters 

had  caught  the  taste  from  her.  They  were  going 
.  to  dine  at  a  friend's  house,  a  few  -miles'  distance 

from  Helstonleigh.  The  invitation  was  for  seven 
,  o'clock.  It  was  now  striking  six,  the  dinner-hour 
'  at  Mr.  Dare's. 

;     Minny,  looking  half  melted,  had  perched  her-  ]     'Skulking  !'  echoed  Minny. 
",  self  upon  the  end  of  the  balustrades  to  watch  thi  <     'Yes,  skulking,'  angrily  repeated  Anthony.  He 

departure.  ]  quitted  the  office  at  three  o'clock,  and  ha*  never 


i! 


'You'll  fall,  child,' said  Mr.  Dare. 

Minny  laughed,  and  said  there  was  no  danger  ; 
,  of  her  falling.  j 

".  Are  we  to  have  any  strawberries  for  dinner, ! 
'j mamma!'  asked  Minny.  j 

•You  will  have  what  I  have  thought  proper  to  '< 


.order,'  replied  Mrs.  Dare,  in  rather  a  sharp  tone. 
tShe  was  feeling  hot,  and  cross.  Something  had 
,«  put  her  out  while  dressing. 
is  'I  think  you  might  wait  for  strawberries  until 
they  ar*  ripe  in  our  own  garden;  not  buy  them  in 
.the  shops  without  any  regard  to  cost,'  interposed 


i  oeen  near  it  since.  And  the  governor  lelt  at  four!' 
he  added,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  say  he  consid- 
ered that  also  a  grievance. 

'Where  did  Herbert  go  to?'  asked  Rosa. 

'I  don't  know,' responded  Anthony.  «I  only 
fnow  that  I  had  a  double  share  of  work  to  do.' 

Anthony  Dare  was  no  friend  to  work.  And  the 
aving  had  to  do  a  little  more  than  he  would 
iave  done,  hid  Herbert  remained  at  his  post,  had 
iggravated  his  temper  considerably. 

'Why  should  Monsieur  Herbert  go  away  and 
leave  you  his  work  to  do?'  inquired  the  gover# 
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to  be  left  on  for  Mr.  Herbert?'  he  asked. 
'No !' imperiously  answered  Anthony. 


ness,  lifting  her  eyes  from  her  plate    to  An- (screamed  out  with  laughter  at  his  bad  French, 
thony.  /  and  mademoiselle  smiled.    'You  get  on  in  French 

*I  shall  take  care  *o  ask  him  why,'  returned  ( like  you  do  in  Italian,  Monsieur  Herbert,' cried 
Anthony.  'she.    And  that  is  what  you  call— backward.' 

'It  is  not  fair  that  he  should,' continued  made- 1  Herbert  laughed  good-humouredly.  He  did 
moiselle.  'I'd  not  have  done  it  for  him,  Monsieur  /  not  know  what  particular  mistake  he  had  made; 
Anthony.'  J  truth  to  say,  he  did  not  care.     They  withdrew, 

'Neither  should  I,  had  I  not  been  obliged, 'said  'i  and  he  rang  the  bell  for  his  dinner. 
Anthony,  not  in  the  least  relaxing  from  his  ill—  |     'Mind,  Herbert,'  cried  Minny,  putting  in  her 
humour,  either  of  looks  or  tone.    'It  was  work  i  head  again  at  the  door,  'papa  said  you  were  not 
that  had  to  be  done  before  post-time,  and  one  of  £  to  quarrel.' 
our  clerks  is  away  on  business  to-day.'  '     Better,  perhaps,  that  she  had  not  said  it !  Who 

The  dinner  proceeded   to   its  close.      Joseph  '  can  tell  ? 
hesitated,  unwilling  to  remove  the  cloth.    'Is  it  (     The  brothers  remained  alone.  Anthony  sullen, 

/  and,  as  yet,  silent.  He  appeared  to  have  emptied 
;If  he  (the  port  wine  decanter,  and  to  be  beginning  at 
cannot  come  in  for  dinner,  dinner  shall  not  be?the  sherry  !  Herbert  strolled  past  him;  supreme 
kept  for  him.'  l,  indifference  in  his  manner — some  might  have  said 

'Cook  is  keeping  the  things  hot,  sir.'  'contempt — and  stood  just  outside  the    window, 

'Then  tell  her  to  save  herself  the  trouble.'         'whistling. 

So  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  dessert  put/  You  have  not  forgotten  that  this  dining-room 
on.  To  Minny 's  inexpressible  disappointment  it }  window  opened  to  the  ground.  The  apartment 
turned  out  that  there  were  no  strawberries.  This  j  was  long  and  somewhat  narrow,  the  window 
put  her  in  an  ill-humour,  and  she  quitted  the  table  £  large  and  high,  and  opening  in  the  middle,  after 
and  the  room,  declaring  she  would  not  touch  any  >  the  manner  of  a  French  one.  The  door  was  at 
thing  else.  Mademoiselle  Varsini  called  her  J  one  end  of  the  room;  the  window  at  the  other, 
back,  and  ordered  her  to  her  seat:  she  would  noi  J  Anthony  was  in  too  quarrelsome  a  mood  to  re- 
permit  so  great  a  breach  of  discipline.  Cyrii '/  nain  silent  lone.  He  began  the  skirmish  by  de- 
and  George,  who  were  not  under  the  control  ol )  .nanding  what  Herbert  meant  by  absenting  him- 
mademoiselie,  gu'lped  down  a  glass  of  wine,  and  i  ,elf  from  the  office  for  the  afternoon,  and  where 
hastened  out  to  keep  an  engagemeat.  It  was  h  \  ,e  had  been.  His  resentful  tone,  his  authorita- 
very  innocent  one;  a  great  match  at  cricket  ha*.  >  1Ve  words,  not  being  calculated  to  win  any  very 
been  organized. for  the  evening,  by  some  of  th<  )  -ivil  answer. 

old  college  boys;  and  Cyril  and  George  wen  )  They  did  not  wih  one  from  Herbert.  His  tone 
amongst  the  players.  It  ha3  never  been  men- )  was  resentful,  too;  his  words  were  coolly  aggra- 
tioned  that  Mr.  Ashley,  in  his  strict  sense  of  juw  rating.  Anthony  was  not  his  master;  when  he 
tice,  had  allowed  to  Cyril  the  privilege  of  spen^-  J  waS|  he  might,  perhaps,  answer  him.  Such  was 
ing  his  evenings  at  home,  five  nights  in  the  week. >  their  purport, 
as  he  did  to  William  Halliburton.  j     A  hot  interchange  of  words  ensued.    Nothing 

The  rest  remained  at  table.  Minny, per  force. ',  more.  Anthony  remained  at  the  table;  Herbert, 
Rosa,  to  eat  an  unlimited  quantity  of  oranges.  J  half  in,  half  out  at  the  window,  leaning  against 
Mademoiselle  Varsini,  because  it  was  the  custoiu  5  its  frame.  When  Joseph  returned  to  put  things 
to  remain.  But  mademoiselle  soon  rose  ancs  j  in  readiness  for  Herbert's  dinner,  they  had  sub- 
withdrew  with  her  pupils;  Anthony  was  noi}  sided  into  quietness.  It  was  but  a  lull  in  the 
showing  himself  to  be   a  particularly  sociable  <  storm. 

companion.     He  had  not  touched  the  dessert:  but        Joseph  placed  the  dessert  nearer  Anthony's 
seemed  to  be  drinking  a  good  deal  of  wine.  j  end  of  the  table>  and   )aid  his  cloth  across  the 


As  they  were  going  out  of  the  room,  Herbert 


'other    end.      Herbert    came    inside    the 


bustled  in.     'Now,  then,  take  care! 


room. 

^  - cried  he :\  *What  a  time  you  are  with  the  dinner,  Joseph!' 

ousucu  in.      ^""'   ""     '  ""  .  ,    ■  ,     ,  ]  cried  he.  'One  would  think  it  was  beinp-  mnkeA  ' 

for  Minnv.  paying  little  attention  to  her  way,  had ',       „     ,,  .      .  " ub  uelng  cooicea. 

,,/,./.,.  i     'Cook's  warming  it,  sir.' 

gone  full  butt  at  him.  < 

'Oh'.  Herbert,  can't  you  see."  cried  she,  dole-  'Warming  it  I'  echoed  Herbert.  'Why  couldn't 
fully,  rubbing  her  head.  'What  made  you  so  j  she  have  kept  it  warm?  She  might  be  sure  I 
late?    The  dinner's  gone  away.'  .  j  should  be  home  to  dinner.' 

•It  can  be  brought  in  again,'  replied  Herbert,       'She  was  keeping  it-warm,  sir,  but  Mr;  An- 
carelessly.    'Conine  il  est  chaud !'  n'est-ce  pas,   thony  ordered  it  to  be  put  away.' 
mademoiselle  ?'  j     Now',  the  man  had  really  no  intention  of  mat 

This  last  was  addressed  to  the  governess.  Rosafing  mischief  when  he  said  this:   that  it  might 
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•&m»  ill-blood  between  the  brother*,  never 
crossed  his  mind.  He  was  only  anxious  that  I  < 
and  his  feliow-servant,  the  cook,  should  stand 
free  of  blame;  fur  the  young  Dares,  when  dis- 
pleased wilh  ihe  servants,  were  not  in  the  habi 
of  sparing  them.     Herbert  turned  to  Anthony. 

'What  business  have  you  to  interfere  with  iny 
dinner?  Or  with  anything  else  that  eoncerns 
me?' 

«I  choose  to  make  it  my  business,*  insolently 
retorted  Anthony. 


dashed  his  tray  on  the  table*  seized  bold  of  Her. 
>ert,  and  turned  the  uplifted  knife  downwards. 
'Fur  heaven's  sake,  sir,  recollect  yourself!'  said 
he. 

Recollect  himself  then  ?  No.  Persons,  who 
put  themselves  into  that  mad  state  of  passion, 
cannot  'recollect*  themselves.  Joseph  kept  fast 
his  hold,  and  the  dining-room  became  alive  with 
shrieks— wilh  sobbing  tears. 

They  proceeded  from  Rosa  and  Minny.  They 
pulled  their  brothers  by  the  coats,  they  implored, 


At  this  juncture  Joseph  left  the  room.     He  had  j  they  entreated.     The  women  servants  came  fly- 
finished  laying  the   cloth,  and   had   no  cause  to    ing  irom  the  kitchen,  and  the  Italian  governess 


Stop  in  it.  Better  perhaps  that  he  had  stopped' 
Surely  they  would  not  have  proceeded  toex'rem- 
ities,  the  brothers,  before  their  servant!  In  a 
short  while  sounds,  as  if  both  were  in  a  terrible 
state-  of  fury,  resounded  'through  the  house  from 
the  dining-room.  The  sounds  did  not  reach  the 
kitchen,  which  was  partially  detached  from  the 
house;  but  the  young  ladies  heard  them,  and  came 
running  out  of  the  drawing-room. 

The  governess  was  in  the  school-room.  The 
noise  penetrated  even  there.  She  also  came 
forth,  and  saw  her  two  pupils  extended  over  the 
balustrades,  listening.  At  any  other  time  made- 
moiselle would  have  reproved  them:  now  she 
crept  down  and  leaned  over  in  company. 

•What  can  be  the  matter."  whispered  she. 

'Papa  told  them  not  to  quarrel !'  was  all  the 
answer,  uttered  by  Minny. 

It  was  a  terrible  quarrel — there  was  little 
doubt  of  that;  no  child's  play.  Passionate  bursts 
of  fury  rose  incessantly,  now  from  one,  now 
from  the  other,  now  from  both.  Hot  recrimina- 
tion; words  that  were  not  fitted  for  unaccus 
tomed  ears — or  for  any  ears,  for  the  matter  of 
that — rose  high  and  loud.  The  governess  turned 
pale,  and  Minny  burst  into  tears. 

'Somebody  ought  to  go  into  the  room,'  said 
Rosa.    'Minny,  you  go  !    Tell  them  to  be  quiet.' 

'I  am  afraid,' replied  Minny. 

'So  am  I.' 

A  fearful  sound:  an  explosion  louder  than  all 


asked  the  two  gentlemen  in  French  whether  they 
were  not  ashamed  of  themselves. 

Perhaps  they  were.  At  any  rate,  the  quarrel 
was,  for  the  time,  put  a  stop  to.  Herbert  flung 
the  knife  upon  the  table,  and  turned  his  white 
face,  savage  still,  upon  his  brother. 

'Take  care  of  yourself,  though  !'  cried  he,  in  a 
marked  tone:  'I  swear  you  shall  have  it,  yet.' 

They  pulled  Anthony  out  of  the  room,  Rosa 
and  Minny;  or  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  rejoinder 
he  might  have  made,  or  how  violently  the  quar- 
rel might  have  been  renewed.  It  was  certain 
that  he  had  taken  more  wine  than  was  good  for 
him;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  did  not  im- 
prove the  temper  of  Anthony  Dare.  Mademoi- 
selle Varsini  walked  by  his  side,  talking  vjjlubly 
it>  French.  Whether  she  was  sympathizing  or 
scolding,  Anthony  did  not  know.  Not  particu- 
larly bright  at  understanding  French  at  the  best 
of  times,  even  whm  spoken  slowly,  he  could  hot, 
in  his  present  excitement,  catch  fhe  meaning  of  a 
single  word.  Entering  the  drawing-room,  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  sofa,  intending  to  smooth 
down  his  ruffled  plumage  by  taking  a  nap. 

Herbert  meanwhile  had  remained  in  the  dining- 
room,  smoothing  down  his  ruffled  plumage.  Jo- 
seph and  the  cook  were  bending  over  the  debris 
on  the  carpet.  When  Joseph  dashed  down  his 
tray  on  the  table,  the  dish  of  potatoes  had 
bounded  off;  thereby,  both  .dish  and  potatoes 
coming  to  grief.  Herbert  sat  down  and  made  a 
good  dinner.    His  was  not  a  sullen  temper;  and, 


the  rest.  A  noise  as  if  some  heavy  weight  had  unIike  Anthony,  the  affair  once  over,  he  was  soon 
been  thrown  down.  Had  it  come  to  blows  •  ninxgelf  again.  should  they  come  ia  contact 
Minny  shrieked  aloud,  and  at  the  same  moment  again  directly,  there  was  no  telling  how  it  would 
Joseph  was  seen  coming  along  with  a  tray,  and  end;or  wnat  mjght  ensue.  His  dinner  over,  he 
Herbert's  hot  dinner  upon  it.  ^nt  by-and-by  to  the  drawing-room.  Joseph  had 

His   presence    seeped   to    impart  a  sense   of  ju-t  entered,  and  was  arousing  Anthony  from  the 
courage,  and    Rosa  and    Minny  flew  down,  fol-j  ,ieep  he  had  dropped  into. 

lowed  by  the  governess.  Heibert  had  been  'One  of  the  waitrrs  from  the  Star-and-Garter 
knocked  down  by  Anthony.  He  was  'galherim  |ias  come,  sir  He  says  Lord  Hawne.,|ey  has  sent 
himself  up  when  Joseph  opened  the  door.  Gath-|„ira  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  are  waiting  for 
ering  himself  up   in   a   tempest  of  passion,  hUU0u.' 

white  face  one  living  fury,  as  he  caught  hold  of  •!  can't  go,  tell  him,'  responded  Anthony, 
a  kuife  from  the  table  and  rushed  upon  Anthony.!  speaking  as  be  looked,  thoroughly  out  of  sorts, 

But  Joseph  was  too  guiek  |»r  Mm.    Th»  was  I  'I  a»  **t  jping  out  to  sight.    Here  !    Joseph  !  - 
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for  the  man   was  turning  away  with  the  mes- !  the  dining-room  window,  Joseph.    1  can't  think 
gage>  ;  how  you  could  have  been  so  stupid  last  night. 

,g'ir?i  „  \      'Sir,  I   assure   you  I  left  it  undone,  as  usual, 

•Take  these,  and  bring  me  my  slippers.'  Replied  Joseph.     'It  must  have  been  master  wht 

•these*  were  his  boots,  which  lie,  not  very  po-  \  fastened  it.' 
lately,  kicked  off  in  the  ladies'  presence,  and  sent  j     'Well,  take  care  that  it  does  not  occur,'  sai<< 
flying   after  Joseph.     The    man  looped  to  pick )  Herbert.     'I  expect  to   be  .in   between    ten  anc 
them  up,  and  was  carrying  them  away.  [eleven;  but  I  may  be  later,  and  I  don't  want  t< 

•Here  !-what  a  hurry  you  are  in! 'began  An- ^ingy°u>  again.' 

thony  again.     -Take   lights  up  to   my  chamber ,\     Herbert  went  swiftly  down  the  stairs  and  out 

and  the  brandy,  and  some  cold   water.     I  shall  J  choosing  h»  egress  by  the  way   as  it  appeared 

■  ir  r    („v,iD   thprp  for  the   ni^ht  /that  he  intended  to  enter— the  dining-room  win 

make   myself  comfortable  mere  ior  tne  nigiu.  /  .,,,., 

fr-u-  >        u        kio    wiih  its  nrMPrit  mm     dow.     Joseph  proceeded  to  Anthony  s  chamber 

This  rooms  unbearable,  with  Us  present  com-j""  r    v  j 

':  and  the  governess  returned  to  her  frightened  pu 

This  last  was  a  shaft  levelled  at  Herbert.     He    P»s  '"  ^e  drawing-room 
did  not  retort,  for  a  wonder.     In   fact,  An.hony  i     'A  la  bonne  heure  !'  she  said  to  them.    'Mon 
afforded  I. Hie  time  for  it.     Before  the  words  had  jsieur  Herbert  is  gone  out,  and  I  heard  him  sayt< 
well  left  his  lips,  he  had  quitted  the  room.     Her-  i  Joseph  that  he  was  gone  for  the  evening.' 
bert  began  to  whistle;  its  very  tone  an  insolent \     'Then  it's  all  safe!'  cried    Minny.    And  sh< 
oae#  i  began  dancing  round  the  room  in  her  gladness 

It  appeared  nearly  certain  that  the  unp'easmt-J  'Mademoiselle,  how  pale  you  look.' 
ness  was  not  yet  over;  and  Rosa  audibly  wished)  Mademoiselle  had  sat  down  in  her  place  befori 
ber  papa  was  at  home.  Joseph  carried  to  An-i  lne  tea-tray,  and  was  leaning  ber  cheek  upon  he' 
thony 's  room  what  he  required,  and  then  brought  j  tlanc|.  She  was  certainly  looking  unusual!; 
the  tea  to  the  drawing-room.  Herbert  s^id  he  )  pale- 
should  take  tea  with  them.  It  was  rather  un- ;  'Enough  to  make  me,'  she  said,  in  answer  t( 
usual  for  him  to  do  so:  it  was  very  unusual  for  /  Minny.  'If  there  were  to  be  this  disturbanci 
Anthony  not  to  go  out.  Their  sisters  felt  sure  j  often  in  the  house,  I  would  not  stop  in  it  fordou 
that  they  were  only  staying  in  to  renew  host! li-  j  t>)e  my  appointment.  It  has  given  me  one  of  thosi 
ties;  and  again  Rosa  aiu.ost  passionately  wished  \vu(line  headaches,  and  I  think  I  shall  go  to  bed 
for  the  presence  of  her  father.  You  will  not  be  afraid  to  stay  up  alone,  mesdem 

It  w,as  dusk  by  the  time  tea  was  over.    Herbert  i  oiselles?' 
rose  to  leave  the  room.     'Where  are  you  going?'       'There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  now,'  prompt'; 
cried  out  mademoiselle,  sharply,  afier  him.  answered  Rosa,  who  had   far  rather  be  withou 

♦That's  my  business,'  he  replied,  not  in  too  con-  J  her  governess's  company  than  with  it.    'Don' 
dilatory  a  tone.     Perhaps  he  took  the  question  j  sit  up  for  us,  mademoiselle.' 
to  proceed  from  or.e  of  his  sisters,  for  he  was  out-       'Then  I  will  go  at  once,'  said  mademoiselle 
side  the  door  when  it  reached  him.  And  she  wished  them  good  night,  and  retired  t< 


her  chamber. 


'He  is  going  into  Anthony's  room,'  cried  Rosa 
turning   very   pale,  as    they   heard    him    run    up  \ 

stai-s.     'Oh,  mademuisel  e,  what  can   be  done?' 

1  Ulink  l"ll  call  Joseph.'  \  ~~  **"*  ~ 

.'Hush!'  cried   mademoiselle.     'Wait  you  still/ 
here.     I  will  go  and  see.'  \-  CHAPTER  IX. 

She  stole  cut  of  the  room   and  up  the  stairs,  \ 

intending  to  reconnoitre.     But  she  had  no  time.  f>  anna  lynn's  dilemma. 

Herbert  was  coming  down  again,  and  she  could  j 

only  slip  inside  the  school -room  door,  and  peep  \     It  WaS  a  loTe,y  evenin&-     °ne  of  those  warm' 

out.     He   had  evidently   been   up  stairs  for  his   stlH  evenlm3s  that  MaJ  sometimes  brings  us,  whel 

cloak,  for  he  was  putting  it  on  as  he  descended.  ^"atS,  *T  j"  the  air'  and'the  trees  are  at  rest 

,_,.       ,     ,  ,         .,  J  1  he  <"ay  had  been  intensely  hot;  the  evening  wai 

'The  cloak  on  a  hot  night  hke  this!'  said  mad-    i-(,i     i  a    *  t  ,  .■. 

...  ,  ,,  -b         ■<*»»».    -»1U  "liu   ,  little  less  so,   and   Anna   Lynn  leaned  over  the 

emoi.elle,  mentally.  .'He  must  want  to  disguise  ^ate  of  their  gardeD|  strlving  to  cat{.h  whaU) 
"e  J  freshness  there   might   be    in   the  coming  night, 

ehe  stopped  to  listen.  Joseph  had  come  uo  the  j  The  garish  day  was  fading  into  moonlight;  the 
stairs,  bringing  something  to  A:tihot.y,  and  H'er-jdistant  Malvern  Hills  grew  fainter  and  fa'intei 
bert  arrested  him,  speaking  in  a  low  tone.  Un  the  view;  the  little  lambs  in  the  field— getting 

•Don't  tot  there  be  any  mistake  to-night  about )  great  Jambs  now,"  some  ^fjhem—had  lone  lain 
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down  to  rest;  and  the  Thursday  evening  bells  J  bell,  a  bell  that  boomed  out  over  the  city  every 
came  chiming  pleasantly  on  the  ear  from  Hel-  night  for  ten  minutes  before  ten  o'clock.  The 
■tonleigh.  j  sound  stai tied  Anna.     Sht  hud  indeed  overstayed 

'How  late  he  is  to-night!'  murmured  Anna.  'If  '  her  time, 
he  does  not  come  soon,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stay  ;      'One  moment,  Anna,'  cried   Herbert,   as  she 
out.'  c  i  was  preparing  to  fly  off.     'There  can't  beany 

Even  as  the  words  passed  her  lips,  a  faint  such  hurry.  Hest<r  will  not  be  going  to  bed  yet, 
movement  might  be  distinguished  in  the  obscurity  on  a  hot  ni^ht  like  this.  I  wanted  you  to  give 
of  the  night,  telling  of  the  advent  of  Herbert  me  back  that  book  if  you  have  done  with  it.  It 
Dare.  Anna  looked  round  to  see  that  the  win-  j  is  not  mine,  and  1  have  been  asked  for  it.' 
dows  were  clear  from  prying  eyes,  and  went  forth  i  Truth  to  say,  Anna  would  be  glad  to  give  it 
to  meet  him.  'back.     The  book  was-  Moore's  'Lalla   Rookh,' 

He  had  halted  at  the  usual  place,  under  cover  j  and  Anna  had  been  upon  thorns  all  the  time  she 
of  the  hedge.  The  hedge  of  sweetbriar,  skirting  had  been  reading  it,  lest  by  some  unlucky  mishap 
that  side  garden  into  which  the  Signora  Vaisini  J  it  might  get  to  the  sight  of  Patience.  She  thought 
had  made  good  her  entree,  in  the  gratification  of  it  everything  that  was  b.eautiful;  she  had  idfed 
her  curiosity.  A  shady  walk,  and  a  quiet  one —  pages  of  it  over  and  over  again;  they  wore  for 
very  little  fear  there  of  overlookers.  ;  her  a  strange  enchantment;  but  she  had  a  shiewd 

'Herbert,  thee  art  late !'  cried  Anna.  j  suspicion  that  neither  the  book  nor  her  reading  it 

'A  good  thing  I  was  able  to  come  at  all,'  re-  ;  would  be  approved  by  Patience, 
sponded  Herbert,  taking  Anna's  arm  within  his  j      'I'11  brin?  jt  0,jt  to  u'ee  at  once,  Herbert,  if  1 
own.     'I  thought  at  one  time  I  must  have  re-    can>'  she  hastily  said.     'If  not,  I  will  give  it  thee 
mained  at  home    to    chastise   my  brother  An- 1  to-morrow  evening.' 
thony.'  j      'Not  so  fast,  young  lady,'  said  Herbert,  laugh- 

'Chastise  thy  brother  Anthony  !' repeated  Anna  j  ing,  and  detaining  her.  'You  may  not  come 
in  astonishment.  j  back.     I'll  wish  you  good  night  now.' 

Herbert,  for  the  first  time,  told  her  of  the  un- 1  'Nay,  plesse  thee  let  me  go.  What  will  Hes- 
pleasantness  that  existed  between  his  brother  and  j  Ter  say  to  me?' 

himself.  He  did  not  speak  of  the  precise  cause;  J  Scarcely  giving  a  moment  te  the  adieu,  Anna 
butsimply  said  Anthony  had  behaved  ill  to  him,  j  gped  along  wi,h  swifl  feet  ,0  the  garden  gate, 
and  drawn  down  upon  him  trouble  and  vexation,  j  Buttbe  moment  she  was  inside  that  separating 
Anna  was  all  sympathy.  Had  Herbert  told  her  barrier)  ar,d  had  lu,  ned  the  key,  she  began— little 
the  offence  had  lain  on  his  side, not  on  Anthony's,  dissembler  that  she  was-  to  step  on  slowly,  in  a 
her  entire  sympathy  had  still  been  his.  She  carelesS)  n0T,chalant  manner,  looking  up  at  the 
deemed  Herbert  everything  that  was  good,  and  skyj  turning  her  hea(J  tQ  ,h&  treeg]  Jn  nQ  more 
great,  and  worthy.  Anthony— what  little  she  j  h(jrry  apparentIy  ,han  jf  bed  time  were  lhre0 
knew  of  him— she  did  not  like.  j  hours  off     ghe  had  seen  Hester  Dell  standing  at 

'Herbert,  maybe  he  will  be  striking  thee  in  se-  j  the  house  door, 
cret,  when  thee  art  unprepared.'  !     'Child,' said  Hester,  gravely,  'thee  should  not 

'Let  him !'  carelessly  replied  Herbert.    'I  can  j  stay  out  so  late  as  this.' 
strike  again.    I  am  stronger  than  he  is.    I  know  j      'Jt  is  so  warm  a  night,  Hester.' 
one  thing — that  either   he  or  I    must  leave  my        <But  thee  should  not  be  beyond  the  premises, 
father's  house,  and  get  lodgings  out — we  can't  ■,  patience  would   not    like   it.     It  is  past  thy  bed 
stop  in  it  together.'  !  time,  too.     Patience's  sleeping-draught  has  not 

'It  would  be  he  to  leave  it,  would  it  not,  Her-  i  COme,'  she  added,  turning  to' another  subject, 
bert?    Thy  father  would  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  \      'Her    sleeping-draught   not    come!'    repeated 
turn  thee  out  for  thy  brother's  fault.'  \  Anna,  in  surprise. 

«I  don't  know  about  that,'  said  Herbert.  'I  ex-  ^  'It  has  not  1  have  been  expecting  the  boy  to 
pect  it  is  I  who  should  have  to  go.  Anthony  is  1  knock  every  minute,  or  I  should  have  come  to 
the  eldest,  and  my  mother's  favourite.'  j  see  after  you.     Friend  Parry  may  have  forgotten 

Anna  Hfted  her  hand,  in  her  innocent  surprise,  j  it  ' 
Anthony  the  favourite  by  the  side  of  Herbert?;      'Why,  of  course  he  must  have  forgotten  it,* 
She  could  not  understand  how  so  great  an  anom-    said  Anna,  imvardly  promising  to  give  the  boy  a 
alism  could  be.  sixpence  for  his   forgetfulness.     'The  medicine 

Interested  in  the  topic,  the  time  slipped  on  and  \  always  comes  in  the  morning.  Will  Patience 
on.    During  a   moment  of  silence,  when  they  !  sleep  without  it." 

had  halted  in  their  walk,  they  heard  strike  out !  'I  fear  me  not.  What  does  thee  think  ?  Sup* 
from  Helstonleigh  what  was  called  the  ten  o'clock  i  pose  I  were  to  run  for  it?' 
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'Yes,  do,  Hester.' 

They  went  in-doors,  Hester  shutting  the  back 
door  and  locking  it.  She  put  on  her  sha*vl  and 
bonnet,  and  was  going  out  at  the  front  door  when 
the  clock  struck  ten. 

'It  is  ten  o'clock,  child,'  she  said  to  Anna, 
'thee  go  to  bed.  Thee  need  not  sit  up.  I'll 
take  the  latch-key  with  me  and  let  my>elf  in.' 

'Ob,  Hester!  I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed  yet,' 
returned  Anna'in  a  grumbling  tone.  'It  is  like  a 
summ«r's  evening.' 

'But  thee  had  belter,  child.'  urged  Hester.  'Pa- 
tience has  been  angry  with  me  once  or  twice,  say- 
ing I  suffer  thee  to  sit  up  late.  A  pretty  budget 
site  will  be  telling  thy  father  on  his  return.  Thee 
go  to  bed.  Thy  candle  is  ready  here  on  thealab. 
Good  night.' 

Hsster  departed,  shutting  fast  the  door,  and 
carrying  with-  her  the  latch-key.  Anna,  fully 
convinced  that  friend  Parry's  forgetfulness,  or 
the  boy's,  must  have  been  designed  as  a  special 
favour  to  herself,  went  softly  into  the  best  par- 
lour to  get  the  book  out  of  her  pretty  work- 
table. 

But  the  room  was  dark,  and  Anna  could  noi 
find  her  keys.  She  believed  she  had  left  hei 
keys  on  the  top  of  this  very  work-table;  but  feel 
as  she  would,  she  could  not  put  her  hands  upon 
them.  With  a  word  of  impatience,  lest,  with  all 
her  hurry,  Herbert  Dare  should  be  gone  before 
she  could  get  to  him  with  the  book,  she  went  to 
the  kitchen,  lighted  the  chamber  candle,  spoken 
of  by  Hester,  as  placed  ready  for  her  use,  and 
carried  it  into  the  parlour. 

Her  keys  were  found  on  the  mantel-piece.  She 
unlocked  the  drawer,  took  from  it  the  book,  blew 
the  candle  out,  and  ran  through  the  garden  to  the 
field. 

Another  minute,  and  Herbert  would  have  left. 
He  was  turning  away  then.     In  truth,  he  had  not 
in  the  least  expected  to  see  Anna  back  again. 
•Then  you  have  been  able  to  come!'  he  ex- 
claimed, in  his  surprise. 

'Hester  is  gone  out,'  explained  Anna.  'Friend 
Parry  has  forgotten  to  send  Patience's  medicine, 
and  Hester  has  gone  for  it.     Herbert,  thee  only  1 
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j  with  enthusiasm.  'But  I  always  felt  afraid  of 
Hester's  finding  it  and  carrying  it  up  to  Patience. 
Pati.  nee  would  be  angry;  and  she  might  leil  my 
father.  That  is  why  1  am  glad  to  give  it  back  to 
thee.' 

'Why  did  you  not  lock  it  up ."  asked  Herbert. 
'I  did  lock  it  up.  I  locked  it  in  my  work-table 
drawer.  But  I  forget  to  put  my  keys  in  my 
pocket:  I  leave  them  about  anywhere.  I  should 
have  been  out  with  it  sooner,  but  that  I  could  not 
find  the  keys.' 

Anna  was  in  no  momentary  hurry  to  run  in 
now.  Hester  was  safe  for  full  twenty  minutes 
to  come,  therefore  the  haste  need  not  be  so  great. 
She  knew  that  it  was  past  her  bed-time,  and' 
that  Patience  would  be  wondering  (unless  by 
great  good  fortune  Patience  should  have  dropped 
asleep,)  why  she  did  not  go  in  to  wish  her  good 
night.  But  these  reflections  Anna  conveniently 
ignored,  in  the  charm  of  remaining  longer  to 
talk  about  the  book  She  told  Herbert  that  she 
had  been  copying  the  engravings,  but  she  must 
put  the  drawings  in  some  safe  place  before  Pa- 
tience was  about  again.  'Tell  me  the  time, 
please,'  she  suddenly  said,  bringing  her  chatter  to 
a  standstill. 

Herbert  took  out  his  watch,  and  held  its  face 
towards  the  moon.  'It  is  twelve  minutes  past 
ten.' 

'Then  I  must  be  going  in,' said  Anna.  'She 
could  be  back  in  twenty  minutes,  and  she  must 
not  find  me  out  again.' 

Herbert  turned  with  her,  and  walked  to  the 
gate;  pacing  slowly,  both  of  them,  and  talking 
still.  He  turned  in  at  the  gate  with  her.  And 
Anna  made  no  demur.  No  fear  of  his  being  seen. 
Patience  was  as  safe  in  bed  as  if  she  had  been 
chained  there,  and  Hester  could  not  be  back 
quite  yet.  Arrived  at  the  door,  shut  as  Anna  had 
left  it,  Herbert  put  out  his  hand.  'I  suppose  I 
must  bid  you  a  final  good-night  now,  Anna,'  he 
Said,  in  a  low  tone. 

'That  thee  must.  I  hare  to  come  down  the 
garden  again  to  lock  the  gate  after  thee.  And 
Hester  may  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  min- 
utes longer.    Good-night  to  thee,  Herbert.' 

'Let  me  see  that  it  is  all  safe  for  you,  against 


think!     But  for  Hester's  expecting  Parry 's  boy  j  you  do  ^  in>,  ,aid  Herbert>  laying  his  nand 


to  knock  at  the  door,  she  would  have  come  out 
here  searching  for  me  !  She  said  she  would  I 
must  never  forget  the  time  again.  There's  the 
book,  and  thank  thee.  1  am  sorry  and  yet  glad 
to  give  it  thee  back.' 

•Is  that  not  a  paradox  !'  asked  Herbert,  with  a 
smile.  'I  do  not  know  why  you  should  be  either 
sorry  or  glad:  to  be  both  seems  inexplicable.' 


on 


the  handle  of  the  door  to  open  it. 

To  open  it?  Nay:  he  could  not  open  it.  The 
handle  resisted  his  efforts.  'Did  you  lock  it, 
Anna?' 

Anna  smiled  at  what  she  thought  his  awkward, 
ness.  'Thee  art  turning  it  the  wrong  way,  Her- 
bert.    See!' 

He  withdrew  his  hand  to  give  place  to  hen, 


•I  am  sorry  to  lose  it:  it  is  the  most  charming  j  and  she  turned -the  handle,  sofily  and  gently,  tin 
book  1  have  read,  and  but  for  Patience  I  should  j  contrary  way;  that  is,  she  essaytd  to  turn  it.  But 
like  t©  have  kept  it  for  ever,'  returned  Anna,  I  tt  would  not  tur»  for  her,  any  more  than  it  hti 
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for  Herbert  Dare.  A  sick  feeling  of  terror  {being  for  the  terrible  scolding  she  should  get 
rushe  !  over  Anna,  as  the  conviction  of  the  truth  5  from  Patience*  were  it  found  out;  the  worse  than 
grew  upon  her.  Hester  Dell  had  returned,  and  jscolding  she  might  get,  if  Patience  toid  her  fa- 
she  was  locked  out !  'th«-r. 

In  good  truth,  it  was  no  less  a  calamity.  Hes-J  To  give  Herbert  Dare  his  due,  he  felt  truly 
ter  Dell  had  not  gone  far  from  the  door  on  her' vexed  at  the  dilemma,  for  Anna's  sake.  Could 
errand,  when  she  met  the  doctor's  boy  with  his ',  he  have  let  her  in  by  getting  down  a  chimney 
basket,  hastening  up  with  the  medicine.  'I  was  /himself,  or  in  any  other  impromptu  way,  and  so 
just  coming  after  it,'  said  Hester  to  him.  'VVhat-^ opened  the  door  for  her,  he  would  nave  done  it. 
ever  brings  thee  so  late."  < 'Don't  cry,  Anna,'  he  entreated,  'don't  cry!    I'll 

'Mr  Parry  was  called  out  this  morning  before  itake  care  of  you.  Nothing  shall  harm  you.  I'll 
he  had  time  to  make  it  up,  and  he  has  but  just  <  not  go  away,' 

come  home,' was  the  boy's  reply.  'Better  late'-  The  more  he  talked,  the  more  she  cried.  Very 
than  never,' he  somewhat  saucily  added.  \  like  a  little  child.     Had  Herbert  Dare  known 

•Well,  so  it  is,'  acquiesced  Hester,  who  rarely 'how  to  break  the  glass  without  noise,  he  would 
gave  anything  but  a  meek  retort.  And  she  turned  '  have  taken  out  a  pane  in  the  kitchen  window, 
back  home,  letting  herself  in  with  the  latch-key.  >  and  so  got  to  the  fastening,  and  opened  it.  Anna, 
The  house  appeared  precisely  as  she  had  left  it ,  ^  in  worse  terror  than  ever,  begged  him  no^to  at- 
save  that  Anna's  candle  had  disappeared  from  the  ;  tempt  it.  It  would  be  sure  to  arouse  Hester. 
mahogany  slab  in  the  passage.  'That's  right !  j  'But  you'll  be  so  cold,  child,  staying  here  all 
the  child's  gone  to  bed,'  soliloquised  she.  (night!'  he  urged.     'You  are  shivering  now. 

She  proce-ded  to  go  to  bed  herself.  The  |  Anna  was  shivering:  shivering  with  vexation 
Quaker's  was  an  early  household.  All  Hester  San<i  fear.-  Herbert  thought  it  would  be  better 
had  to  do  now.  was  to  give  Patience  her  sleep-  j  that  ne  shonn  boldly  knock  up  Hester;  and  ha 
ing-draught  'Let  me  see,'  continued  Hester,  j8Uggested  it:  nay,  he  pressed  it.  But  the  pro- 
still  in  soliloquy,  '1  think  I  did   lock  the  back    p0SaJ  sounded  more  alarming  to  Anna  than  any 

door.  >  that  had  gone  before  it.    It  seemed  that  there 

To  make  sure,  she  tried  the   key  and  found  it;  was  nothing  to  be  done< 

was  ni>t  locked.     Rather  wondering,  for  she  cer-i      T,  ,  ,  .  ,    ,.      . 

,       .      ,    ,  ,     ,    .  ..  ?   .  ..      .    .      S     How  long  she  sat  there,  crying  and  shivering 
tainlv  thought  she  had  locked  it,  but  dismissing)       ,/....     ■_  *•  \  j       *    i_ 

,  .         ,  ,  /.         t      .,        ,    °  <  and  refusing  to  be  comforted  or  to  hear  reason, 

the  subject  the  next  minute  from  ber  thoughts,}   ,  ,.  °     .    t  „      T  ..       ■_,,..         .■...» 

,     ,     ...  j  .     i    .u    i  m.      ?she    could    not    tell.    Like    half   the    night,  it 

she  locked  it  now,  and  took  the  key  out.     Then  i  ,      _  .    .  .  . 

.  ,  .    n    •  r.    •  (seemed.    But  Anna,  you  must  remember,  was 


she  continued  her  way  up  to  Patience.    Patience, 


/counting  time  by  her  own  state  of  mind,  not  by 


lying  there  lonely  and  dull  with  her  night-light,^;  ,       ,     ,     D    ,,     ,       .    -  ..  .,        ..  - 

J    &  ,  L  tt    .  the  clock.  Suddenly  a  bright  thought,  as  a  ray  of 

turned  her  eyes  on  Hester.  > ,.  .  .   n     .    j  .  .    .       .      • 

.■-.-j   .u       .u-  i  u  j  r        «*       .u       d     Might,  flashed  into  her  brain. 

'Did  thee  think  we  had  forgotten  thee,  Pa-/ 

tience  ?    Parry  has  been  out  all  day ,  the  boy  says,  \     'There's  the  P*n try  wind°; ">'  sh°  cried«  arrest' 

I  ing  her  tears.    'How  could  I  ever  have  forgotten 


and  the  physic  is  but  this  minute  come.' 
•Where's  Anna  ?'  inquired  Patience. 
•She  is  gone  to  bed.' 
'Why  did  she  not  come  to  me  as  usual?' 
'Did  she  not  come  ':'  asked  Hester. 
'I  have  seen  nothing  of  her  all  the  evening.' 


u 


it?  There  is  no  glass,  and  thee  art  strong  enough 
j  to  push  in  the  wire.' 

This  panry  window  Herbert  Dare  had  known 
>  nothing  of.  It  was  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
(thickly  surrounded  by  shrubs;  a  square  window 
•Maybe  she  thought  thee'd  be  dozing,'  observed  |  frame,  protected  by  wire.  He  fought  his  way  to 
Hester,  bringing  forward  the  sleeping  draught,;  it  amid  the  thick  shrubs;  but  to  get  in  proved  a 
which  she  had  been  pouring  into  a  wine-glass,  j  w°tk  of  time  and  difficulty.  The  window  was  at 
She  said  no  more.  Her  private  opinion  was,  that)  s°nie  height  from  the  ground,  the  wire  strong. 
Anna  had  purposely  abstained  from  the  visit,  lest  j  Anna  sat  on  (he  door-stf  p,  never  stirring,  leaving 
she  should  get  a  scolding  for  going  to  bed  late,  \  nim  t0  Set  in  >f  he  could,  her  tears  falling  yet, 
her  usual  hour  being  half-past  nine.  Neither  did  j  and  terrific  visions  of  Patience's  anger  chasing 
Patience  say  any  more.  She  was  feeling  that  each  other  through  her  mind.  And  the  night 
Anna  might  be  a  little  less  ungrateful.  She  drank  went  on. 
the  draught,  and  Hester  went  to  bed.  j      'Anna !' 

And  poor  Anna?  To  describe  her  dismay,  her  i  She  could  have  shouted  forth  a  cry  of  delight 
consternation,  would  be  a  useless  attempt.  The  ;  as  she  leaped  up.  He  had  got  in,  had  found  his 
doors  were  fast — the  windows  were  fast.  Herbert  way  to  the  kitchen  window,  had  gently  raised  it, 
Dare  essayed  to  soothe  her,  but  she  would  not  be  j  and  was  softly  calling  to  her.  Some  little  diffi- 
Boothed.  She  sat  down  on  the  step  of  the  back  I  culty  yet,  but  with  Herbert's  assistance  she  wa3 
door,  and  cried  bitterly:  all  her  apprehension )  safely  landed  inside,  a  great  tear  in  her  drees 
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being  the  only  damage.  He  had  managed  to  get 
a  light  by  means  of  some  fusees  in  his  pocket, 
and  had  lighted  a  candle.  Anna  sat  down  on  a 
chair,  her  face  radiant  through  her  tears.  'How 
shall  lever  thank  thee?' 

He  was  looking  at  his  fingers,  with  a  half  se- 
rious, half  mocking  expression  cf  dismay.  The 
wire  had  tern  them  in  many  places,  and  they 
were  bleeding.  'I  could  have  got  in  quicker  had 
I  forced  the  wire  out  in  the  middle,'  he  observed, 
'but  that  would  have  told  talss.  I  got  it  away 
from  the  side,  and  have  pushed  it  back  again  in 
its  place  as  well  as  I  could.  Perhap s  it  may  es- 
cape notice.' 

'How  shall  I  ever  thank  thee."  was  all  Anna 
could  repeat  in  her  gratitude. 

'Now  you  know  what  you  must  do,  Anna,' said 


be.  'lam  going  to  jump  out  through  the  win- 
dow, *nd  be  off  home.  You  must  shut  it  and 
fasten  it  after  me:  I'd  shut  it  myself,  after  I'm 
out,  but  that  these  stains  on  my  fingers  would  go 
on  the  frame.  .And  when  you  leave  the  kitchen, 
remember  to  turn  the  key  of  the  door  outside.  1 
found  it  turned.  Do  you  understand?  And  now 
farewell,  my  little  locked-out  princess.  Don't 
say  I  have  not  worked  wonders  for  you,  as  the 
good  spirits  do  in  the  fairy  tales.' 

She  caught  his  hand  in  her  plad  delight.  She 
looked  at  him  with  a  face  full  of  gratitude.  Her- 
bert Dare  bent  down  and  took  a  kiss  from  the  up- 
turned face..  Perhaps  he  thought  he  had  fairly 
earned  the  reward.  Then  he  proceeded  to  swing 
himself  through  the  window,  feeling  delighted 
that  he  had  been  able  to  get  Anna  out  of  the  di- 
lemma. 

Before  Helstonleigh  arose  the  next  morning,  a 
startling  report  was  circulating  through  the  city, 
.he  very  air  teeming  with  it.     A  report  that  An-  >  I"  S°  at)d  get  it.' 
:hony  Dare  had  been  killed  in  the  night  by  his 
>rother  Herbert. 


'  succeeded  by  an  evening  gathering,  and  it  wai 

nearly  one  o'clock  when  they   left  the  house  to 
;  return.     It  wanted  but  five   minutes  to  two  when 

the    carriage  stopped  at  their  own  home,  and 
j  sleepy  Joseph  opened  the.  door  to  them. 
j       'Ail  in  bed."    asked  Mr.  Dare,  as  he  bustled 
i  into  the  hall. 

|  'I  believe  so,  sir,'  answered  Joseph,  as  care- 
;  lessly  as  he  could  speak.  Mr.  Dare,  he  was 
j  aware,  alluded  to  his  sons;  and,  not  being  by  any 
!  means  sure  upon  the  point,  Joseph  was  willing  to 

evade  further  questioning. 

|  Two  of  the  maids  came  forward— the  lady's 
;  maid,  as  she  was  called  in  the  family,  and  Betsy. 
;  Betsy  was  no  other  than  our  old  friend,  Betsy 
{Carter:  once  the  little  maid-of-all-work  at  Mrs. 

Halliburton's;  risen  now  to  be  a  very  fine  house- 

\ 


maid  at  Mrs.  Dare's.    They  had  sat  up  to  attend 


j  upon  Mrs.  Dare  and  Adelaide. 
|  Mr.  Dare  had  been  a  long  while  in  the  habit 
j  of  smoking  a  pipe  before  he  went  to  bed.  He 
j  would  have  told  you  that  he  could  not  do  Without 
j  it.  Did  business  or  pleasure  take  him  out,  he 
i  must  have  his  pipe  when  he  returned,  however 
-late  it  might  be. 

'How  hot  it  is  !'   he  exclaimed,  throwing  back 

his  coat.     'Leave  the  hail  door  open,  Joseph:  I'll 

f sit  outside.     Get  me  my  pipe.' 

j.     Joseph  looked  for  the  pipe  in  its  appointed  rest- 

j  ing-place,  and  could  not  see  it.      It  was  a  small, 

handsome  pipe,  silver-mounted,  with  an   amber 

mouth-piece.      The  tobacco-jar  was  there,   but 

Joseph  could  see  nothing  of  the  pipe. 

'Law!  I  remember!' exclaimed  Betsy.  'Mas- 
ter had  left  it  in  the  dining-room  last  night,  and  I 
put  it  under  the  sideboard  when  I  was  doing  the 
room  this  morning,  intending  to  bring  it  away. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE      COMMOTION 

The  street?  of  Helstonleigh,  lying  so  still  and 
|uiet  in  the  moonlight,  were  broken  in  upon  by 
he  noisy  sound  of  a  carriage,  bowling  through 
hem.  A  carriage  that  was  abroad  late.  It 
vanted  a  very  short  period  to  the  time  when  the 
:hurch  clocks  would  boom  out  the  two  hours 
ifter  midnight.  Time,  surely,  for  all  sober  peo 
>le  to  be  in  bed  ! 

The  carriage  contained  Mr.  Dare,  his  wife,  and 
daughter.  They  went,  as  you  may  remember,  to 
dinner  party  in  the  country.    The  dinner  was 


Snatching  the  candle  from  Joseph's  hand,  she 

I  turned  hastily  into  the  dining-room.     Not,  hqw- 

;  ever,  as  hastily  as  she  came  out  of  it.    She  burst 

|  out,  uttering  a  succession  of   piercing  shrieks, 

[and  laid  hold  of   Joseph.     The  shrieks   echoed 

through  the  house  up-stairs  and  down,  and.  Mr. 

Dare  came  in. 

'Why,  what  on  earth's  the  matter,  girl?'  cried 

:  he.     'Have  you  seen  a  ghost?' 

'Oh,  sir!     Oh,  Joseph,  don't  loose  go  of  me; 
Mr.  Anthony's  a-lying  in  there,  dead  !' 

'Don't  be  a  simpleton,'  responded   Mr.  Dare, 
staring  at  Betsy. 

Joseph  gave  rather  a  less  complimentary  re- 
primand, and  shook  the  girl  off.  But,  all  in  a  mo- 
ment, even  as  the  words  left  his  lips,  there  rose 
up  before  his  mind's  eye  the  vision  of  the  past 
evening:  the  qnarrel,  the  threats,  the  violence 
between  Anthony  and  Herbert.  A  strange  ap- 
prehension seated  itself  in  the  man's  mind 
'Be  still,  you  donkey!'  he  whispered  to  'B«tSy, 
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bis  voice  scarcely  audible,  his  manner  subdued?  One  entire  scene  of  confusion  ensued.  Mrs. 
to  meekness,  which,  ot  itself,  spoke  of  dread.  \  Dare  tried  to  force  her  way  to  the  room;  Ade- 
I'll  go  in  and  see.'  >  Iaide  screamed,  she  knew  not  at  what;  -Betsy  be- 

Taking  the  candle,  he  went  into  the  dining-room.'  ga»  bewailing  .\Jr.  Anthony,  by  name,  in  wild 
Mr.  Dare  followed.  The  worst  thought  that  oc-i  words.  And  the  sleepers,  up  stairs,  Came  flock- 
cured  to  Mr.  Dare  was,  that  Anthony  might  havei  ing  outof  their  chambers,  with  trembling  limbs 
taken  more  wine  than  was  good  for  him,  and  had'jand  white  faces;  any  garment,  that  came  upper- 
fallen  down,  helpless,  in  the  dining-room.  Un-f  most  to  hand,  flung  upon  them, 
happily,  Anthony  had.  been  known   so  to  trans- 1      Mr.  Dare  put  his  back  against  the  dining-room 

gress.    Only  a  week  or  two  before but  let  (door.     'Girls,  go  back  !     Julia,- go  back,  for  the 

that  pass:  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  us  now.  [love   of  Heaven  !     Mademoiselle,    is  that  you? 

Mr.  Dare  followed  Joseph  in.     At  the   upper j  Be  so  good  as  stay  where  you  are,  and  keep  Rosa 
end  of  the  room,  near  the  window,  lay  some  one  £  and  Minny  with  you.' 

on  the  ground.  Wot  close  to  the  window;  in  the  <Mais,  qu'est-ce  que  c'est,  done?'  exclaimed 
space  between  the  uppercornerofthedining  table  mademoiselle,  speaking  in  her  wonder,  in  her 
and  the  angle  made  by  the  two  sides  of  the  room.  most  familiar  tongue,  and,  truth  to  say,  paying 
It  was  surely  Anthony.  He  was  lying  on  his  little  heed  to  Mr.  Dare's  injunction.  'Y  a-t-il 
side,  his  head    thrown    back,  and   his  face  up-/ du  mal-heur  arrive  r' 

turned.  A  ghastly  face,  which  sent  poor  Joseph's  Betsy  went  up  to  her.  Betsy  recognized  her  as 
pulses  bounding  on  with  a  terrible  fear  as  he  one  not  of  the.  family,  to  whom  she  could  ease 
looked  down  at  it.  The  same  face  which  had!  her  overflowing  mind.-  The  same  thought  had 
scared  Betsy  when  she  looked  down.  J  occurred  to  Betsy  as  to  Joseph.     'Poor  Mr.  An- 

«He  is  stark  dead  !'  whispered  Joseph,  with  a  i  thony's  lying  in  there  dead,  mamzel,'  she  whis- 
shiver.io  Mr.  Dare.  Jpered.     'Mr.  Herbert  must  have  killed  him.* 

Mr.  Dare,  his  own  life-blood  seeming  to  havef  Mademoiselle,  thus  startled,  shrieked  out  ter- 
stopped,  bent  over  his  son  by  the  light  of  the  can-  \  riDly.  Unheeding  the  request  of  Mr.  Dare,  un- 
dle.  Anthony  appeared  to  be  not  only.dead,  but  \  mindful  of  the  deficiencies  or  want  of  elegance 
cold.  In  his  terrible  shock,  his  agitation,  he  still  |  ,„  her  costume,  which  consisted  of  what  she 
remembered  that  it  was  well,  if  possible,  to  spare  |  caiied  a  peignoir,  and  a  borderless  calico  night- 
the  sight  to  his  wife  and  daughter.  Mrs.  Dare  cap)  sne  flew  down  to  the  hall.  And,  takii.g  ad- 
and  Adelaide,  alarmed  by  Betsy's  screams,  had  )  vantage  of  a  minute's  quitting  of  the  door  by  Mr. 
run  down-stairs,  and  were  now  hastening  into  the  ■;  Dare,  she  slipped  into  the  dining-room.  Some 
room.  »of  the  others  siipped  in,  and  a  sad  scene  of  con- 

'Go  back!  go  back!'  cried  Mr.  Dare, fencing  >,  fusion  ensued.  What  with  wife,  governess,  ser- 
themaway  with  his  hands.  'Adelaide,  you  must  /  vants,  and  children,  Mr.  Dare  was  powerless  to 
not  come  in  !  Julia,' he  added  to  his  wife,  in  a  J  stop  it.  Mademoiselle  went  straight  np,  gave 
tone  of  imploring  entreaty,  «go  up-stairs,  andj'one  look,  and  staggered  back  against  the 
keep  back  Adelaide.'  J  wall. 

He  half  led,  half  pushed  them  across  the  hall,  j;     <C'est  vrai!'  she  muttered.    'C'est  Monsieur 
Mrs.  Dare  had  never  in  all  her  life  seen  his  face  {  \nthony  ' 

as  she  saw  it  now — a  face  of  terror.     She  caught)      'It  is  Anthony,'  shivered  Mr.  Dare.    'I  fear 

the  fear;  vaguely  enough  it   must  be  confessed,  J  [  fear  violence  has  been  done  him.' 

for  she  had  not   heard   Anthony's  name,  as  yet.,'      The  governess    was   breathing   heavily.     She 

mentioned  in  connexion  with  it.  \  looked  quite  as  ghastly  as  did  that  upturned  face. 

'What  is  it?'  she  asked,  holding  by  the  balus- '/     -But  why  should  it  be?'  she  asked,  in  English. 

trades.    'What  is  there  in  the  dining-room  ?'         I  -Who  has  done  it  ?' 

'I  don'tknow  what  it  is,'    replied  Mr.  Dare.j      Ah,  who   had   done   it!     Joseph's  frightened 

from  betweenhis  white  lips.     'Go  up-stairs!  Ade-  j  face  seemed  to  say  that  he  could  tell  if  he  dared. 

Iaide,  go  up-stairs  with  your  mother.'  Cyril  bounded  into   the  room,  and   took  hold  of 

Mr.  Dare  was  stopped  by  screams.     While  he    one  of  the  arms.     But  he  let  it  fall  again. 

was  preventing  immediate  terror  to  his  wife  and        'It  is  rigid  !'  he  ga?ped.     'Is  he  dead  I   Father, 

daughter,  the  lady's   maid,  her  curiosity  excitto  i  he  can't  be  dead  !' 

beyond  repression,  had  slipped    into   the   dining-        Mr.  Darn  hurried  Joseph  from  the  room hur- 

room,  and  peeped  over  Joseph's  shuul'ler.     What    ried  him  acio?s    the    hall  to  the  door.     He,  Mr. 

she   had  expected  to  see  she  perhaps  could  tot ,  D>re,  seemed   so    agitated   a9    scarcely  lo  know 

have  stated; .  what  she  did   see   was  so  far  worse  j  what  he  was  about. 

than   her  wildest  fears- that  she  losJ  sense    ot  j     'Make   all  haste/  be  said-;  'the  nearest  sur- 

everything,  save  the"  moment's  fear;  and  shriek  j  geon.' 

after  shriek  echoed  from  her.  I     'Master,'  whispered    Joseph,    turning   round 


enn. 
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when  be  was  outside  the  door,  and  his  agitation  i;  cent.  Mr.  Glenn  found  that  the  cause  of  death 
appeared  to  be  as  great  as  his  master's;  'I'm  I  was  a  stab  in  the  side.  Death,  he  believed,  must 
afraid  it'i  Mr.  Herbert  who  has  done  this.'  /have    been   instantaneous;  and  the   hemorrhage 

'Why?'  sharply  asked  Mr.  Dare.  £was  chiefly  inward.     A  few  stains  there  were  on 

'They  had  a  dreadful  quarrel  this  evening,  sir,  j  the  clothes  outside;  not  much, 
afteryou  left.     Mr.  Herbert  drew  a  knife  upon  >     'What's  this  ?' cried  Mr.  Gle 
his  brother.     I  got  in  just  in  time  to  stop  blood- 
shed, or  it  might  have  happened  then.' 

Mr.  Dare  suppressed  a  groan. 

■You  go  off,  Joseph,  and  get  a  doctor  here.  H. 
may  not  be  past  revival.  Mr.  Milbank  is  tht 
nearest.  If  he  is  at  home,  bring  him;  if  not, 
get  anybody.' 

Joseph,  never  staying  for  his  hat,  sped  across 
the  lawn,  and  gained  the  entrance  gate  at  tht 
very  moment  that  a  gig  was  passing.  By  tht 
light  of  a  gas  lamp,  Joseph  saw  that  it  container 
Mr.  Glenn,  the  surgeon,  driven  by  his  servant 
He  had  been  on  a  late  professional  visit  in  tht 
country.  Joseph  shouted  out,  running  before  tin 
horse  in  his  excitement,  and  the  man  pullet, 
up. 

•What's  the  matter,  Joseph  ?'  asked  Mr.  Glenn 
'Anybody  ill?' 

Somewhat  curious  to  say,  Mr.  Glenn  was  tin 
usual  medical  attendant  of  the  Dares.  Josep! 
explained  as  well  as  he  could,  that  Mr.  Authors 
had  been  found  lying  on  the  dining-room  carpel 
to  all  appearance  dead;  and  Mr.  Glenn  de 
icended. 

'Anything  up  at  your  placer' asked  a  police 
man,  who  had  just  come  by  on  his  beat. 

'I  should  think  there  is,'  returned  Joseph 
•One  of  the  gentlemen's  been  found  dead.' 

'Dead  !'  echoed  the  policeman.  'Which  of  then, 
is  it:'  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

'Mr.  Anthony.' 

'Why,  I  saw  him  turn  in  here  about  half-aftei 
eleven,'  observed  the  officer.    'He  is  ia  a  fit,  per 

haps.' 

'Why  do  you  say  that  ?'  asked  Joseph. 

'Because  he  had  been  taking  a  drop  too  much 
He  could  hardly  walk.  Somebody  brought  hin 
as  far  as  the  gate.' 

Mr.  Glenn  had  hastened  on.  The  policemai 
followed  with  Joseph.  Followed,  possibly,  ii 
the  gratification  of  his  curiosity;  possibly  that  hi 
deemed  his  services  might  be  in  some  way  re 
quired.  When  the  two  got  into  the  dining-roon. 
Mr.  Glenn  was  kneeling  down  to  examine  Ai 
thony,  and  sounds  of  distress  came  shrilly  <>■ 
their  ears  from  a  distance  They  were  caused  b 
the  hysterics  of  Mrs.  Dare. 

'Is  he  dead,  sir?'  asked  the  policeman,  in  a  low 
tone. 

'He  has  been  dead  these  two  or  three  hours, 
was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Glenn. 


But  it  was  no  fit.    It  was  not  anything  so  inno- )  and  could 'nt  stand  it.' 


He  was  pulling  at  some  large  substance  on 
'■  which  Anthony  had  fallen.  It  proved  to  be  a 
!  cloak.  Cyril — and  some  others  present — recog- 
nised it  for  Herbert's  cloak.-  Where  was  Her- 
bert? In  bed?  Was  it  possible  that  he  could 
•.leep  through  the  noise  and  confusion  that  the 
house  was  in? 

'Can  nothing  be  done  ?'  asked  Mr.  Dare  of  the 
-urgeon. 

Mr.  Glenn  shook  his  head. 

'He  is  stone  dead,  you  see;  dead,  and  nearly 
cold.  He  must  have  been  dead  more  than  two 
lours.    I  should  say  nearer  three.' 

From  two  to  three  hours !  Then  that  would  bring 
he  time  of  his  death  to  half-past  eleven  o'clock, 
>r  thereabouts,  close  upon  the  time  that  the  po- 
icemah  saw  him  returning  home.  Somebidy 
iurned  to  ask  the  policeman  a  question,  but  he 
iad  disappeared.  Mr.  Glenn  went  to  see  what 
e  could  do  for  Mrs.  Dare,  whose  cries  of  dis- 
ress  had  been  painful  to  hear,  and  Mr.  Dare  drew 
loseph  aside.  Somehow  he  felt  that  he  dared  not 
juestion  him  in  the  presence  of  witnesses;  lest 
ny  condemnatory  fact  should  transpire  to  bring 
tie  guilt  home  to  his  second  son.  In  spite  of  the 
ight  of  Anthony  lying  dead  before  him,  in  spite 
>f  what  he  had  heard  of  the  quarrel,  he  could 
iot  bring  his  mind  to  believe  that  Herbert  had 
neen  guilty  of  this  most  dastardly  deed. 

'What  time  did  you  let  him  in  ?'  asked  Mr.  Dare, 
,>ointiug  to  his  ill-fated  son. 

Joseph  answered  by  a  sort  of  evasion. 
'The  policeman  said  it  was  about  half-after 
eleven,  sir.' 

'And  what  time  did  Mr.  Herbert  come  home? 
In  point  of  fact,  but  for  seeiBg  the  cloak  where 
he  did  see  it,  Joseph  would  not  have  known 
vhether  Mr.  Herbert  was  at  home  jet.  He  felt 
i here  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  tell  the  simple 
truth  to  Mr.  Dare— that  the  gentlemen  had  been 
n  the  habit  of  letting  themselves  in  at  any  hour 
hey  pleased,  the  dining-room  window  being  left 
infastened  for  them  Joseph  made  the  admission, 
■nd  Mr.  Dare  received  it  with  ai  ger. 

■I  did  it  by  their  orders,  sir,'  the  man  said,  with 
eprecatioh  'If  you  think  it  was  wrong  per- 
laps  you'll  put  things  on  a  better  footinf  for  the 
'nture.  But  to  wait  up  every  night  till  it's  pretty 
leartime.to  rise  again,  i3  what  1  can't  do,  of 
uiybody  else.    Flesh  and  blood  is  but  mortal,  sir, 
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'But  you  were  not  kept  up  like  that?'  cried  Mr.  )     'I  do  not  think  he  would,'  earnestly  spoke  Mr. 
Dare.  j  Dare. 

'Yes,  sir,   I  was.     If   one  of   the  gent;eroen  j     'No,  no,  no!'  said    mademoiselle,  her  voice 
wasn't  out,  the  other  would  be.     I  told  them  i;  'rising'  with   her  empha-is.     'He  never  kill  his 
was  impossible  I  could  be  up  nearly  all  niglit  and  j  brother;  he  not  enough  mechant  for  that.' 
every  night,   and   rise  in   the  morning  just  the  :      'Perhaps  he  is  not  come  in?'  cried  Mr.  Dare, 
same,  and  do  my  work  in  the  day..   So  they  took    catching  at  the  thought. 

to  have  the  dining-room  window  left  open,  and  Betsy  Carter  answered  the  words.  She  had 
came  in  that  way,  and  1  went  to  rest  at  my  proper  stolen  up  in  the  general  restlessness,  and  halted 
hour.  Mr,  Cyril  and  Mr.  George,  too,  they  arc  j  there, 
taking  to  stay  out.'  'He  must  be  come  in,  sir,'  she  said;  'else  how 

'The  house  might  have  been  robbed  over  and  j  could  his  cloak  be  in  the  dining-room  ?    They  are 
over  again,' exclaimed  Mr.  Dare.  sajing  that  it's  Mr.  Herbert's  cloak  which  was 

'I  told  them  so,  sir;  but  they  laughed  at  me  |""der  Mr.  Anthony.' 


They  said  who'd  be  likely  to  come  through  the 
grounds,  and  up  to  the  windows  and  try  them  ■ 
At  any  rate,  sir,'  added  Joseph,  as  a  final  excuse, 
'they  ordered  it  done.  And  that's  how  it  is,  sir, 
that  I  don't  know  what  time  either  Mr.  Anthony 
or  Mr.  Heebert  came  in  last  night.' 

Mr.  Dare  said  no  more.  The  fruits  of  the 
mode  in  which  his  sons  had  been  reared  were 
coming  heavily  home  to  him.  He  turned  to  g< 
upstairs,  to  the  chamber  of  Herbert.  On  the 
bottom  stairs,  swaying  herself  to  and  fro  in  hei 
peignoir,  a  staring  print,  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  sat  the  governess.  She  lifted  her  white 
face  as  Mr.  Dare  approached. 

'Is  he  dead  ?' 

Mr.  Dare  shook  his  head. 


'What  has  Mr.  Herbert's  cloak  to  do  with  his 
coming  in  or  not  coming  in  ?'  sharply  asked  Mr. 
Dare.  'He  would  not  be  wearing  his  cloak  this 
weather. ' 

'But  he  does  wear  it,  sir,'  returned  Betsy.  'He 
went  out  in  it  to-night.' 

'Did  you  see  him  ?'  sternly  asked  Mr.  Dare. 

'If  I  hadn't  seen  him,  I  couldn't  have  told  that 
ne  went  out  in  it,'  independently  replied  Betsy, 
who,  like  her  mother,  was  fond  of  maintaining 
her  own  opinion.  'I  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow in  Miss  Adelaide's  room,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Her- 
bert go  out  by  way  of  the  dining-room  window 
towards  the  entrance  gate.' 

'Wearing  his  cloak?' 

'Wearing  his  cloak,'  assented  Betsy.    'I  hoped 


•The  surgeon  says  he  has  been  dead  ever  since  I  he  was  hot  enouSh  ln  *•' 

the  beginning  of  the  night. '  j     The  words  seemed  t0  carry  terrible  conviction 

'And  Monsieur  Herbert-is  he  dead  ?'  t0  the  mind  of  Mr*  Dare'     Unwilling  to  believe 

'J/e  dead  !'  repeated  Mr.  Dare,  in  an  accent  of    the  8irl>  he  sought  Joseph,  and  asked  him. 

alarm,  fearing  possibly,  she  might  have  a  motive        'Yes>   for  c«tain,'  Joseph   answered.      'Mr. 

for  the  question.     'What  should  bring  him  also  I  Herbert'  as  he  was  cominS  down  stairs  to  S°  °ut. 


dead?    Mademoiselle,  why  do  you  ask  it?' 

'Eh,  me,  I  don't  know,'  she  answered.  'I  am 
bewildered  with  it  all.  Why  should  he  be  dead, 
and  not  the  other?  Why  should  either  be 
dead  ?' 

Mr.  Dare  saw  that  she  did  look  bewildered: 
scarcely  in  her  senses.  She  had  a  thick  white 
handkerchief  in  her  hand,  and  was  wiping  the 
moisture  from  her  scarcely  less  white  face. 

'Did  you  witness  the  quarrel  between  them?' 
he  inquired,  supposing  that  she  had  done  so,  bj 
her  words. 

'If  I  did,  r  not  tell,'  she  vehemently  answered, 
her  English  less  clear  than  usual.  'If  Joseph 
say — I  hear   him   say    it   to   you  just  now — tha 


!  stopped  to  speak  to  me,  sir,  and  he  was  fastening 
;  his  cloak  on  then.' 

Minny  ran  up,  nearly  bursting  with  grief  and 
!  terror,  as  she  laid  hold  of  Mr.  Dare.  'Papa! 
papa  !  is  it  true  ?'  she  sobbed. 

'Is  what  true,  child?' 

'That  it  was  Herbert?    They  are  saying  so.' 

'Hush!' said  Mr.  Dare.  'Carrying  a  candle,  he 
went  up  to  Herbert's  room,  his  heart  aching, 
|  That  Herbert  could  sleep  through  the  noise  was 
i  surprising;  and  yet,  not  much  so  His  room  was 
more  remote  from  the  house  than  were  the  rest, 
!  and  looked  to  the  back.  But,  had  he  slept 
;  through  it?  When  Mr.  Dare  went  in,  he  was 
!  sitting  up    in    bed,   awaking,  or  pretending  to 


Monsieur  Herbert  took  a  knife  10  hi*  brother,  i  j  lvv:,ke>  frora  •  ]eeP  then-  Tbe  window,  thrown 
not  give  testimony  to  it.  What  affair  is  it  oi  '  *vide  °Pen-  way  have  contributed  to  deaden  any 
mine,  that  I  should  tell  against  one  or  the  other  .  *  s°urld  in  the  house-  'Uan  y°u  sleep  through  this, 
Who  did  it— who  killed  him?'  she  rapidly  con   j  Herbert :'  cried  Mr.  Dare. 

tinued.  'It  was  not  Monsieur  Herbert.  No — 1>  Herbert  stared,  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  stared 
will  say  always  that  it  was  not  Monsieur  Her-  i  again,  something  like  one  in  a  maze.  'Is  that 
bert.    He  would  not  kill  his  brother.'  {you,  father:' he  presently  cried.    'What  is  it?' 
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'Herbert,' said  his  father,  in  a  low  tone  of  pain,  j  repenting  of  the  solitary  evening  to  which  he 
of  dread,  'what  have  you  been  doing  to  your  bro-£  had  condemned  himself,  put  on  his  boots  again, 
ther?'  |  and  went  forth:  not — it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to 

Herbert,  as  if  not  understanding  the  drift  of;  record  it,  but  it  cannot  be  concealed — not  sober, 
the  question,  stared  more  than  ever.  'I  havedone  J  He  had  taken  ale  with  his  dinner,  he  had  taken 
nothing  to  him,'  he  presently  said.  'Do  jou  mean  <  wine  after  it,  he  had  taken  brandy-and-water  in 


Anthony?' 


!  his  room;  and  .the  three  combined  had  told  upon 


'Anthony  is  lying  on   the  dining-room  floor,;  him.    On  his  arrival  at  the  Star-and-Garter,  he 


killed — murdered.     Herbert,  who  did  it?' 


I  fouiid  six  or  seven  gentlemen  assembled;  but,  in- 


Herbert  Dare  sat  motionless  in  bed,  looking )  gtead  0f  sitting  down  there  in  Lord  Hawkesley'a 
utterly  bewildered.  Tbat  he  could  not  under-  j  room>  jt  was  suddenly  decided  to  adjourn  to  the 
stand,  or  was  affecting  not  to  understand,  was  j  lodgings  of  a  Mr.  Brittle,  hard   by;  a  young 


evident.    'Anthony  is — what  do  you  say,  sir  !' 

'He  is  dead;  he  is  murdered-,'  replied  Mr.  Dare. 
'Oh,  my  son,  my  son,  say  you  did  not  do  it!  for 
the  love  of  heaven,  say  you  did  not  do  it !'  And 
the  unhappy  father  burst  into  tears,  and  sunk 
down  on  the  bed,  utterly  unmanned. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


ACCUSED. 


The  grey  dawn  of  the  early  May  morning  wa^ 
breaking  over  the  world — over  the  group  gath- 
ered in  the  dining-room  of  Mr.  Dare.  That  gen- 
tleman, his  surviving  sons,  a  stranger,  a  police- 
man or  two,  and  Sergeant  Delves,  who  had  been ;' 


Oxonian,  who  had  been  plucked  in  his  Little  Go, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  reading  hard  to  avoid  a 
second  similar  catastrophe.  They  went  to  Mr. 
Brittle 's  and  sat  down  to  cards,  over  which 
brandy-and-water  and  other  drinks  were  intro- 
duced. Anthony  Dare,  by  way  of  quenching  his 
thirst,  did  not  spare  them,  and  was  not  particu- 
lar as  to  the  sorts.  The  consequence  was,  that  he 
soon  became  most  disagreeable  company,  snarl- 
ing with  all  around;  and,  in  short,  unfit  for  play. 
This  contretemps  put  the  rest  of  the  party  out  of 
sorts,  and  they  broke  up;  but  for  that,  they  might 
probably  have  sat  on  till  morning  light,  and  that 
poor  unhappy  life  been  spared.  There  was  no 
knowing  what  might  have  been.  Anthony  Dare 
was  in  no  fit  state  for  walking  alone,  and  one  ol 
;hem,  Mr.  Brittle,  undertook  to  see  him  home. 
Mr.  Brittle  quitted  him  at  the  gate,  and  Anthony 
Dare  stumbled    over  the   lawn  and   gained  the 


summoned  to  the  scene.  Sundry  of  the  house 
hold  were  going  in  and  out,  of  their  own  restless,;  house.  After  that,  nothing  farther  was  known 
curious  accord,  or  by  summons.  The  sergeant f  So  far  as  this  would  not  have  Deen  known,  but 
was  making  inquiries  into  the  facts  and  details  oljthat,  in  hastening  for  Delves,  the  policeman  had 
the  evening.  I 


come  across   Mr.    Brittle.     It  was  only  natural 


Anthony  Dare— as  may  be  remembered — had'  that  the  latter,  shocked  and  startled,  should  bend 
retired  to  his  room  in  a  sort  of  sullen  spirit,  re-  J  his  steps  to  the  scene;  and  from  him  they  gath- 
fusing  to  go  out,  when  the  message  came  to  hin.  jered  the  account  of  Anthony's  movements  abroad. 


from    Lord   Hawkesley.    It  appeared,  by  what 
was  afterwards  learnt,  that  he,  Anthony  Dare. 


But  now  came  the   difficulty.    Who  had  let 
Anthony  in?    Nubody.    There   was  little  doubt 


had  made  an  appointment  to  meet  Lord  Hawkes-^  that  he  had  made  his  own  way  in  through  the 

dining-room  window.    Joseph  had  turned  the  key 
of  the  front  door  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  he  had 
not  been  called  upon  to  open  it  until  the  return 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dare.  The  policeman  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  when  AntUony  came  home — 
>r  it  may   be  more  correct  to  say,  was  brought 
iome — testified  to  the  probable  fact  that  he  had 
-ntered  by  means  of  the  dining-room  window. 
The  man  had  watched  him;  had   seen  tbat,  in- 
]   U3ad  of  making  lor  the  front  door,  which  faced 
/  itie  road  and  was  in  view,  he  had  stumbled  across 
£  the  grass,  and  disappeared  down  by  the  side  of 
•ie  house.    On  this  side  the  dining-room  window 
■  as  situated,  therefore  it  was  but  reasonable  to 
uppose  that  Auihoi.y  had  s>u  ei  teitd. 

Had  \ou  any  motive  in  watching  him?'  asked 
SergeantDelves  of  this  mao. 


ley  and  some  other  gentlemen  at  the  Star-and 
Garter  hotel,  where  the  viscount  was  staying- 
the  proposed  amusement  of  the  evening  beinj 
cards.  Anthony  Dare  remained  in  his  chamber 
solacing  his  chafed  temper  with  brandy-ami 
water,  until  the  waiter  from  the  Star-and-Gartti 
appeared  a  second  time,  bearing  a  note.  Tm 
note  Sergeant  Delves  bad  found  in  one  of  th- 
pockets,  and  had  it  now  open  oefore  him.  It  ra> 
as  follows: — 

'Dear  Dare — We  are  all  here  waiting,  an. 
can't  make  up  the  tables  without  you.     What  i) 
you  mean  by  shirking  us.'  Come  along,  and  don 
be  a  month  over  it.        Yours, 

'Hawkesley.' 

This  note  had  prevailed.    Anthony,  possibly 
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•Nothing  particular,  except  to  see  that  he  did  f  thing  nor  nobody  from  the  time  I  locked  the  front 

not  fall,' was  the  rpply.    'When   the  gentleman  /door  till  master  and  missis  came  home,' reiter- 

who  brought  him  home  loosed   his  arm,  he  to'd  <ated  Joseph.     'Let  me  repeat  it  ten  times  over,  I 

him,  in    a  joking   way,   not  to   get  kissing  the /couldn't  say  it  no  plainer.     If  1  had  heard  either 

ground  as  he  went  in;  and   I   thought  I'd  watch  Jof  the  gentlemen  come  in,  I  should  have  gone  to 

him,  that  I  might  go  to  his  assistance  if  he  did  t  'em  to  see  if  anything  was  wanted.    Specially  to 

fall.    He  could  hardly  walk;  he  pitched  about)  Mr.  Anthony,  knowing  that  he  was  not   sober 

with  every  step.'  <■  when  he  went  out.' 

'Did  he  fall?'  '/     Two    points   appeared    more    particularly  to 

•No;  he  managed  to  keep  up.    But  I  should  ^strike  on  the  mind  of  Sergeant  Delves.    The  one 

think  he  was  a  good  five  minutes  getting  over  the '/  was,  that  no  noise  shou'd  have  been  heard;  that 

grass  plat.'  \  a  deed  like  this  could  have  been  committed  in,  as 

'Did  the  gentleman  remain  to  watch  him."        '/\i  appeared,  absolute  silence.    The  other  was, 

•No,  not  for  above  a  minute.    He  just  waited  <j  that  the  dining-room  window  should  have  been 

to  see  that  he  got  safe  over  the  gravel  path  on  to  ]  found  fastened  inside.    The  latter  fact  was  con- 

't  firmatory  of  the  strong  suspicion  that  the  offender 


the  grass,  and  then  he  went  back.' 

•Did  you  see  anybody  else  come  in?  About /was  an  inmate  of  the  house.  A  person,  not  an 
that  time? — or  before  it?— or  after  it?  \ inmate  of  the  house,  would  naturally  have  es- 

The  man  shook  his  head.  *I  didn't  see  nobody  Reaped  by  the  open  dining-room  window;  but,  to 
else  at  all;  I  shut  the  gate  after  Mr.  Anthony,  i  do  this,  and  to  fasten  it  inside  after  him,  was  an 
and  I  didn't  see  it  opened  again.  Not  but  what  >  impossibility.  Every  other  window  in  the  house, 
plenty  might  have  opened  and  shut  it  again,  and  s every  door,  had  been  securely  fastened;  some  in 
gone  in,  too,  when  I  was  higher  up  upon  my  /  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  some  at  eleven 
beat.'  /  o'clock  by  Joseph.    Herbert  Dare  voluntarily  ac- 

Sergeant  Delves  called  Joseph.  'It  appears  jknowledged  that  it  was  he  who  had  fastened  the 
uncommon  odd  that  you  should  have  heard  no  l  dining-room  window.  His  own  account  was — 
noise  whatever,' he  observed.  'A  man's  move-?  and  the  sergeant  looked  at  him  most  narrowly 
merits  are  not  generally  very  quank  when  in  the !  while  he  gave  it — that  he  had  returned  home 
state  described  as  being  that  of  young  Mr.  Dare.  <  late,  getting  on  for  two  o'clock;  that  he  had  come 


The  probability  is,  that  he  would  enter  the! 
dining-room  noisily.  He'd  be  nearly  sure  to  fall  < 
again  the  furniture,  being  in  the  dark.'  j 

•It's  certain  that  I  never  did  hear  him,'  replied  < 
Joseph.  'We  was  shut  up  in  the  kitchen,  and  I : 
was  mostly  nodding  asleep  from  the  time  Hocked  ; 


in  through  the  dining-room,  and  had  put  down 
the  fastening  of  the  window.  He  declared  that 
he  had  not  seen  Anthony;  that  if  Anthony  had 
been  lying  there,  as  he  was  afterwards  found,  he, 
Herbert,  had  not  observed  him.  But,  he  said,  so 
far  as  he  remembered,  he  never  glanced  to  that 


up  at  eleven  till  master  came  home  attwo.  The  /  part  of  the  room  at  all,  but  had  gone  on  through 
two  girls  were  chattering  loud  enough;  they  was  !  the  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  large  dining- 
at  the  table,  a-making  up  caps,  or  something  of  table;  between  the  table  and  the  fireplace.  And, 
that.  The  cook,  she  went  to  bed  at  ten;  she  was  |  if  he  had  glanced  to  it,  he  could  have  seen  no- 
tired.'  |  thing,  for  the  room  was  dark.    He  had  no  light, 

•Then,  with  the  exception  of  you  three,  all  the   and  had  to  feel  his  way. 
household  were  in  bed  ?'  « Was  it  U9Ual  for  the  young  gentlemen  to  fasten 

•All  of  'em — as  was. at  home/  answered  Jo-  the  bolt  of  the  window ?'  Sergeant  Delves  asked 
seph.  'The  governess  had  gone  early,  the  two|0f  Joseph.  And  Joseph  replied  that  they  some- 
young  ladies  went  about  ten,  Mr.  Cyril  and  Mr.  j  times  did,  sometimes  not.  If  by  any  chance  Mr. 
George  they  went  soon  after  ten.  They  came  j  Anthony  and  Mr.  Herbert  came  in  together,  then 
home  from  cricket  "dead  beat,"  they  said,  had  jthey  would  fasten  it;  or  if,  when  the  one  came  in, 
some  supper,  and  went  to  bed. soon  after  it.'         Jhe  knew  that  the  other  was  not  out,  he  would 

•It's  not  usual   for  them— the  young  men,  I  -equally  fasten  it.     Mr.  Cyril  and  Mr.  George  did 
-to  go  to  bed  so  early,  is  it."  asked  Ser-  jnot  come  in  often  by  that  way;  in  fact,  they  were 


mean- 

geant  Delves. 

•No,  it  isn't,  except  on  cricket  nights,'  an- 
swered Joseph.  'After  cricket  they  generally 
come  home  and  have  supper,  and  don't  go  out 


not  out  so  late,  generally  speaking,  as  were  their 
brothers.' 

•Precisely  so.'  Herbert  assented,  with  reference 
to  the  fastening.     He  had  fastened  it,  believing 


again.    Other.nights  they  are  mostly  sure  to  be  jnjs  brother  Anthony  to  be  at  home  and  in  bed. 

out  late.'  When  he  went  out  the  previous  evening,  Anthony 

•And  you  did  not  hear  Mr.  Herbert  come  in?'  naa"  already  gone  to  his  room,  expressing  hit  in- 
'Sergeant  Delves,  I  say  that  I  never  heard  no-  Itention  not  to  quit  it  again  that  night. 
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Sergeant  Delves  inquired — no  doubt  for  rea-;geant;  though  what  puzzled  him  and  what  did 
sons  of  his  own — whether  this  expressed  inten-inot  puzzle  him  had  lo  be  left  to  conjecture,  for 
tion  on  the  part  of  Anthony  could  be  testified  to  She  gave  no  clue.  No  weapon  had  been  found, 
by  anybody  besides  Herbert.  Yes.  By  Joseph,  The  policemen  had  been  searching  thoroughly 
by  the  governess,  by  Rosa  and  Minny  Dare;  all  j  the  room,  partially  the  house;  but  had  come  upon 
four  had  heard  him  say  it.  The  sergeant  would  !  no  instrument  likely  to  have  inflicted  the  wound, 
not  trouble  the  young  ladies,  but  requested  to  j  A  carving-knife  or  common  table-knife  had  been 
speak  to  the  governess.  'suggested,  remembering  the  previous  occurrences 

The  governess  was  indignant  at  the  request  ]  of  the  evening;  but  Mr.  Glenn's  decided  opinion 
being  made.  She  was  in  and  out  amongst  them;  wa«,  that  it  must  have  been  a  very  different  in- 
with  her  white  face,  in  her  many-coloured  peig- J  strument; some  slender,  sharp-pointed,  two-edged 
noir.  She  had  been  up-stairs  and  partially  ! blade,  he  thought,  about  six  inches  in  length, 
dressed  herself;  had  discarded  the  borderless  cal- '/  The  most  suspicious  evidence,  referring  to 
ico  night-cap  and  done  her  hair,  aud  put  on  the  '  Herbert,  was  the  cloak.  The  sergeant  had  ex- 
peignoir  again,  and  come  down  to  see  and  to  lis- ,  amined  it  curiously,  with  drawn-in  lips.  Herbert 
ten.     But  she  did  not  like  being  questioned.  ^disposed  of  this,  so  far  as   he  was  concerned— 

<I  know  nothing  about  it,' she  said  to  the  ser-;  that  is,  if  he  was  to  be  believed.  He  said  that 
geant,  in  answer,  speaking  vehemently.  'What  j  he  had  put  his  cloak  on,  had  gone  out  in  it  as  far 
should  I  know  about  it?  1  will  tell  you  nothing.;  as  the  entrance  gate;  but  finding  it  warmer  than 
I  went  to  bed  before  it  was  well  nine  o'clock;  1 ;  was  agreeable,  he  had  turned  back,  and  flung  it 
had  the  headache,  and  I  never  heard  anything  \  on  the  dining-room  table,  going  in,  as  he  had 
more  till  the  commotion.     Why  you  ask  me  ?'       )  come  out,  through  the  window.     He  added,  as  a 

'But  you  can  surely  tell,  ma'am,  whether  or  >  little  bit  of  confirmatory  testimony,  that  he  re- 
not  you  hoard  Mr.  Anthony  say  he  was  going  to  ',  membered  seeing  the  cloak  begin  to  slide  off  the 
his  chamber  for  the  night.-'  remonstrated  the  ser- '/  table  again;  that  he  saw  it  must  fall  to  the 
geant.  (ground;  but  being  in  a  hurry,  he  would  not  stop 

'Yes,  he  did  say  it,'  she  answered,  so  vehe-  Wo  prevent  it,  or  to  place  it  better, 
mently  as  to  impart  a  shrieking  sound  to  her  \  The  sergeant  seemed  sever  to  take  his  eyes 
voice.  'He  said  it  in  the  salon.  He  kicked  off;from  their  sidelong  glance  at  Herbert  Dare.  .He 
his  boots,  and  told  Joseph  to  bring  his  slippers, ',  had  gone  to  work  in  his  own  way;  hearing  the 
and  to  take  brandy-and-water  to  his  room,  for  he  j  different  accounts  and  conjectures,  sifting  this  bit 
should  not  leave  it  again  that  night.  I  never;  0f  evidence,  turning  about  that,  holding  a  whjs- 
thought  or  knew  that  he  had  left  it,  until  I  saw?pered  colloquy  with  the  man  who  had  been  sent 
him  lying  in  the  dining-salle,  and  they  said  he^to  examine  Herbert's  room:  holding  a  longer 
was  dead.'  /,  whispered   colloquy  with  Herbert  himself.    Oh 

'Was  Mr.  Herbert  present  when  he  said  he  J  the  departure  of  the  surgeon  and  Mr.  Brittle, 
should  go  to  his  room  for  the  night  ?'  /,  wh0  had  gone  away  together,  he  had  marched  to 

'He  was  present,  I  think;  I  think  he  had  come? the  front  and  side  doors  of  the  house,  locked 
in  then  to  the  salon.  That  is  all  I  know.  I  made  /  them,  and  put  the  keys  in  his  pocket.  'Nobody 
the  tea,  and  then  my  head  got  bad,  and  Iwent^oes  out  of  this  here  without  my  permission,' 
to  bed.     I  can  tell  you  nothing  further.'  Jquothhe. 

'Did  you  hear  any  noise  in  the  house,  ma'am?'  ',     Then  he   took   Mr.  Dare  aside.     'There's  no 

'No.  If  there  was  any  noise  1  did  not  notice /mistake  about  this,  I  fear,' said  he,  gravely, 
it.  I  soon  went  to  sleep.  Where  is  the  use  of;  Mr.  Dare  knew  what  he  meant.  He  himself 
your  asking  me  these  things?  You  should  ask  jwas  growing  grievously  faint-hearted.  But  he 
those  who  sat  up.  I  shall  be  sick  if  you  make  '  would  not  say  it;  he  would  not  let  it  be  seen  that 
me  talk  about  it.  Nothing  of  this  ever  arrived  i  h»  cast,  or  eould  cast,  a  suspicion  to  Herbert  'It 
in  any  family  where  I  have  served  before.'  j  appears  to  me  that— that— if  poor  Anthony  was 

The  sergeant  allowed  her  to  retire.  She  went  ■  in  the  state  they  describe,  that  he  may  have  sat 
to  the  stairs  and  sat  down  on  the  lower  step,  and  down  or  lain  down  after  entering  the  dining- 
leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  all  she  had  done  [  room,  and  dropped  asleep,'  observed  Mr.  Dare. 
previously.  Mr.  Dare  asked  her  why  she  did  'Easy,  then— the  window  being  left  open— for 
not  go  up  stairs,  away  from  the  confusion  and  some  evil  midnight  housebreaker  from  the  street 
bustle  of  the  sad  scene;  but  she  shook  her  head,  j  to  have  come  in  and  attacked  him.' 
She  did  not  care  to  be  in  her  chamber  alone,  she  j  <Pooh  j,  said  Sergeant  Delves  'It  is  no  mid- 
answered,  and  her  pupils  were  shut  in  with  Mad-  ;  night  housebreaker  that  has  done  this  We  have 
ame  Dare  and  Mademoiselle  Adelaide.  j  a  difficult  line  of  duty  to  perform  at  times,  us  po- 

ItisposeiWe  that  one  thing  puzzled  the  ser- (lice;  and  all  we  can  do  to  soften  matters  istoeo 
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to  work  as  genteelly  as  is  consistent  with  the  law. ,  to  it.    The  churches  struck  half-past  one  as  I 

I'm  sorry  to  have  to  say  it,  Mr.  Dare,  but  I  have  {  came  through  the  town.' 

felt  obligated  to.ord.er  my  men  to  keep  a  look-out ',     'Where  did  you  stay  ?' 

on  Mr.  Herbert.'  \     'Well— 1  can't  say ,'  replied  Herbert. 

A  cold  chill  ran  through  Mr.  Dare.  'It  could  \  Mr.  Dare  grew  agitated.  'You  must  say,  Her- 
not  have  been  Herbert!'  he  rejoined,  his  tone  one  \  bert,'  he  hoarsely  whispered,  'or  take  the  conse- 
of  wailing  pain,  almost  of  entreaty.    'Mr.  Glenn  \  quences. ' 

says  it  could  not  have  been  done  later  than  half-  'I  can't  help  the  consequences,'  was  Herbert's 
past  eleven,  or  thereabouts.  Herbert  never  came  /  answer.  'Where  I  was  last  night  is  no  matter  to 
home  until  near  two.'  ^anybody,  and  I  shall  not  say.' 

'Who  is  to  prove  that  he  was  not  at  home  till:  'Your  not  saying-if  you  can  say-is  just  folly,' 
near  two?'  ;  interposed  the  sergeant.     'It's  the  first  question 

•He  says  he  was  not.  I  have  no  doubt  it  can  \  &*  magistrates  will  ask  when  you  are  placed  be- 
he  proved.     And  poor  Anthony  was  dead  more  >  fore  them. 

than  two  hours  before.'  Herbert  looked  up  angrily.    'Place  me  before 

,   _  _  ,        ithe    magistrates!'    he    echoed.    'What    do  you 

'Now  look  you  here,'  cried  Sergeant  Delves,  J  ?    You  win  not  dare  tQ  take  me  into  cus. 

falling  back  on  a  favourite  phrase  ot  his.    'Mr.  I  , 

Glenn  is  correct  enough  as  to  the  time  of  the  oc-<      .^  ^  ^   .q   ^  ^  ^  ^^ 

currence;  I  have  had  some  experience  m .death  >  ^        turned  the  nt> 

myself,  and  I'm  sure  he  is  not  far  out.    Jtiut  let;         J  ° 

,  „  .  ,  ,.       !•      ',     Herbert  looked    terribly  fierce.     'I  will  not 

that  pass.  Here  are  witnesses  who  saw  him  alive       u    .......  j-     -4    , ,  ,  .      j      ,T      -71 

,    \.  ,  ,  ,     ,         ,  ■    „      submit  to  this  indignity,' he  exclaimed.     'I  will 

at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  and  you  come  home  -  ,  t       •         . 

v      ,   .    .  ,.      n     ,      ,T        ,  .  „  I  not.  Sergeant  Delves,  you  are  overstepping — 

at  two  and  find  him  dead.    Now  let  your  son  6  •>  vv    *> 

Herbert  just  state  where  he  was  from  half-past  \     'Look  here,'  interrupted  the  sergeant,  drawing 

eleven  till  two.     He  says  he  was  out;  not  near  /something  from  some  part  of  Ins  clothes;  and  Mr. 

home  at  all.    Very  good.    Only  let  him  mention  {Herbert,  to  his  dismay,  caught  sight  of  a  pair  of 

the  place,  so  that  we  can  verify  it,  and  find,  be-  (handcuffs.     'Don't  you  force  me  to  use  them,' 

yond  dispute,  that  he  was  out,  and  the  suspicion   said  the  officer.    'You  are  in  custody,  and  must 

against  him  will  be  at  an  end.    But  he  won't  do  'go  before  the  magistrates;  but  now,  you  be  a gen- 

...    ,  Jtleman,  and  I'll  use  you  as  one.' 

•Not  do  it  ?'  echoed  Mr.  Dare.  \     'l  Protest  uPon  my  honour  that  J  have  had  nei" 

.  .  ,,,.,.  v.  „. j  i,„  ;ther  act  nor  part  in  this  crime!'  cried  Herbert,  in 

'He  tells  me,  point  blank,  that  he  can't  and  he  £  ♦,,-  i  T         u    *  ■  u     a 

,',,.,  {agitation.    'Do  you  think  I  would  stain  my  hand 

wont.    I  asked  him.  /    ...   .,      .      -,;  .    ., 

]  with  the  sin  of  Cain .'' 
Mr.   Dare   turned   impetuously  to    the  room;  .  ■ 

mi.   wic  ,.       v     ,       J   ,.     .,    .         i     'What  is  that  on  your  hand?'  asked  the  ser- 

where  he  had  left  his  second  son-h.s  eldest  son  }  h 

now.     'Here,  Herbert'-he  was  beginning.    But  ^^  ^ 

the  officer  cut  short  the  words  by  drawing  him  ■>,  6 

,      ,  '  ^     Herbert  held  them  out,   openly   enough.     »I 

^Don't  go  and  make  matters  worse,'  whispered  jwu  doing  something  last  night  which  tore  my 
he;  'perhaps  they'll  be  bad  enough  without  it.  ^ngers,'  he  said.  'I  was  trying  to  undo  the  fast- 
er r  rv  ...n  ™t  t„^n  nhstinatP  ^enings  of  some  wire.  Sergeant  Delves,  I  de- 
Now,  Lawyer   Dare,  you'll  not  turn  onstinate, ,        °  &  > 

,       '         .  .  ...    , ,.     AX-  „j„;n„    -Y-niiiclare   »°  y°u  solemnly,  that  from  the  moment 

for  I  am  giving  you  a  bit  of  friendly  advice.  *ou       _  j  .  :..... 

,  T  ,     °  ,     ?  .  „.;„„  «„„otKoi-  Qnfi  'when  my  brother  went  to  his  chamber,  as  wit- 

and  I  have  had  many  a  transaction  together,  and  ■  J  • 

.      '     .  ,  ..       .     c  ,  „  f„- ™„   inesses  have  stated  to  you,  I  never  saw  him,  until 

I  don't  mind  going  a  bit  out  of  my  way  for  you.J  J     '  ' 

,,    ,     ,    ,        „  ,        oiu„  „,„„♦  <  my  father  brought  me  down  from  my  bed  to  see 

as  I  wouldn't  do  for  other  people.    The  worst      J       .  &  •> 

thing  your  son  could  do,  would,  be  to  say  before      imy,nf    ea  ',.,,.„  , 

,  .  .     .u  *  u„     „„»f  «- ,„„,,>♦  !     '^ou  drew  a  knife  on  him  not  many  hours  be- 

them  chattering  servants  that  he  can't  or  won  t ,,  ^  ^^  , 

tell   where  he  has  been   all  n.ght   or  half  the  J 

nieht      It  would  be  self-condemnation  at  once.  ;  u    v  *  T   i.     u      *  ,.  , 

nigni.     ii  wuu  >  .yoked  me  very  much;  but  I  should  not  have  used 

Ask  him  in  private,  if  you  must  ask  mm.  ■  •>  .... 

Abh.  mm  m  pn        .      j  lt    N(Ji  p00r  feiiow  i.  j  should  never  have  injured 

Mr.  Dare  called  his  son  to  him,  and  Herbert  5  him  » 
answered  to   it.     A   policeman  was   sauntering;     ,Well)  yQU  on,y  m"ake  your  tale  good  to  the 
after  him,  but  the  sergeant  gave  him  a  nod,  and  >  magistrates>,  was  all  the  answer  of  the  Sergeant, 
the  man  went  back.  •; » Jt»n  be  their  affair  as  soon  as  you  are  afore  'em — 

'Herbert,  you  say  you  did  not  come  in  until  |not  mine.' 
near  two  this  morning  ?'  s     Herbert  Dare  was  handed  back  to  the  police- 

'Neither  did  I.  It  wanted  about  twenty  minutes  j  man;  and 'to  soon  as  the  justice-room  opened, 
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-Anna !  what  hast 


was  conveyed  before  the  magistrates — all,  as  the  £     'Is  Anthony  dead?  Is  he- 

gergeant  termed  it — in   a  genteel,   gentleman!}  \  thee?' 

scriuf  way.    .He  was  charged  with  the  murder^     Anna  had  dropped  the  shirts  and  the  buttons. 

of  his  brother  Anthony.  '/  Her  Dlue  evcs  nad    closed,  her  lips  and  cheeki 

To  describe  the  commotion  that  overspread  |had  grown  white,  her  hands  fell  powerless. 
Helstonleigh    would  be  beyond   any  pen.     The>     'She  is  fainting!'  shouted   Gar,  as  he  ran  to 
college  boys  were  in   a  strange  state  of  excite-  ,  support  her. 

ment;  both  Anthony  and  Herbert  Dare  had  been  j     «Gar>  dear,'  said  Patience,  'thee  should  nottell 
college  boys  themselves  not  so  very  long  ago.  |  \\\  news  quite  so  abruptly.    Thee  hast  made  me 


Gar  Halliburton— who  was  no  longer  a  college 
boy,  but  a  supernumerary — went  home  full  of  it. 
Having  imparted  it  there,  he  thought  he  could 
not  do  better  than  go  in  and  regale  Patience  with 
the  news,  by  way  of  divertissement  to  her  sick 
bed. 

•May  I  come  up,  Patience?'  he  called  out  from 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  'I  have  got  something  to 
tell  you.' 

Receiving  permission,  up  he  flew.  Patience, 
partially  raised,  was  sewing  with  her  hands, 
which  she  could  contrive  to  do.  Anna  sat  by 
the  window,  putting  the  buttons  on  some  new 
shirts. 

'I  have  finished  two,'  cried  she,  turning  round 
to  Gar  in  great  glee.  'And  my  father's  coming 
home  next  week,  he  writes  us  word.  Perhaps 
thy  mother  has  had  a  letter  from  William. 
Look  at  the  shirts !'  she  continued,  exhibiting 
them. 

'Never  mind  bothering  about  shirts  now,  Anna,' 
returned  Gar,  losing  sight  of  his  gallantry  in  his 
excitement.  'Patience,  the  most  dreadful  thing 
has  happened.    Anthony  Dare's  murdered  !' 

Patience,  calm  Patience,  only  looked  at  Gar. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  believe  it.  Anna's  hands, 
holding  out  the  shirts,  were  arrested  mid  way; 
her  mouth  and  blue  eyes  alike  opening. 

'He  was  murdered  in  their  dining-room  in  the 
night,' went  on  Gar,  intent  only  on  his  tale.  'The 
town  is  all  up  in  arms;  you  never  saw  such  an 


feel  queer.     Can  thee  stretch  thy  hand  out  to  the 
bell?    It  will  bring  up  Hester. ' 


CHAPTER  XII. 


COMMITTED  FOR  TRIAL. 


Helstonleigh  could  not  recover  its  equanim- 
ity. Never  had  it  been  so  rudely  shaken.  Inci- 
dents there  had  been  as  startling;  crimes  of  as 
deep  a  dye;  but,  taking  it  with  all  its  attendant 
circumstances,  no  occurrence,  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant,  had  excited  the  interest  that 
was  attaching  to  the  death  and  assumed  murder 
of  Anthony  Dare. 

The  station  in  life  of  the  parties,  above  that  in 
which  such  unhappy  incidents  are  more  generally 
found;  the  conspicuous  position  they  occupied  in 
the  town;  and  the  very  uncertainty — the  mys- 
tery, it  may  be  said— in  which  the  affair  was 
wrapped,  wrought  local  curiosity  to  the  highest 
pitch. 

Scarcely  a  shadow  of  doubt  rested  on  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  the  deed  had  been  done  by  Herbert 
Dare.  The  police  force,  actively  engaged  in 
searching  out  all  the  details,  held  the  same  opin- 
ion.   In  one  sense  this  was,  perhaps,  unfortu- 

,,_,..  nate;  for  when  strong  suspicion,  whether  of  the 

uproar.    When  we  came  out  of  school  just  now,    po]iee  or  of  the       bHCf  .f  M1    directed 

«ta     4  l»  <•.*■  jsali  4    t  Lt  n    E^HAHitU     miial     tinirn    nnmA   ♦*■»     imrnJo     t  * 


we  thought  the  French  must  have  come  to  invade 
us,  by  the  crowds  there  were  in  the  street.  You 
couldn't  get  near  the  Guildhall,  where  the  exam- 
ination was  going  on.  Not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  of  us  were  able  to  fight  our  way  in.  Her- 
bert Dare  looked  so  pale;  he  was  standing  there, 
guarded  by  three  policemen ' 

'Thee  hast  a  fast  tongue,  Gar,  interrupted  Pa- 
tience. 'Dost  thee  mean  to  say  Herbert  Dare 
was  in  custody  ?' 

•Of  course  he  was,'  replied  Gar,  faster  than 


one  isolated  point,  it  inevitably  tends  to  keep 
down  doubts  that  might  arise  in  regard  to  other 
quarters. 

It  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  hope  that  Her- 
bert was  not  guilty.  All  the  facts  tended  to  the 
assumption  that  he  was  so.  There  was  the  ill- 
feeling  known  to  have  existed  between  himself 
and  his  brother;  the  quarrel  and  violence  in  the 
dining-room  not  many  hours  before,  in  which 
quarrel  Herbert  had  raised  a  knife  upon  him. 
'But  for  the  opportune  entrance  of  the  servant 


before.  'It  is  he  who  has  done  it.  At  least  he  j  Joseph,'  said  the  people  one  to  another,  'the 
is  accused  of  it.  He  and  Anthony  had  a  quarrel  j  murder  might  have  been  done  then.'  Joseph  had 
yesterday,  and  it  came  to  knives.  They  were  )  stopped  ill  consequences  at  the  time,  but  he  had 
parted  then;  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  laid  wait  j  not  stopped  the  mouth  of  Herbert— the  threat  hi 
fop  Anthony  ia  the  night  and  killed  him.'  ( ^i  uttered  in  his  passion— still  to  be  rerenged 
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Terribly  those  words  told  now  against  Herbert 
Dare. 

Another  thing  that  told  against  him,  and  in  a 
most  forcible  manner,  was  the  cloak.  That  he 
had  put  it  on  to  go  out;  naj,  had  been  seen  to  go 
out  in  it  by  the  housemaid,  was  indisputable;  and 
his  brother  was  found  tying  on  this  very  cloak. 
In  rain  Herbert  protested,  when  before  the  mag- 
istrates and  at  the  coroner's  inquest,  that  he  re- 
turned before  leaving  the  garden  gates,  and  had 
flung  this  cloak  into  the  dining-room,  finding  it  too 
hot  that  evening  to  wear.  He  obtained  no  credit. 
He  had  not  been  seen  to  do  this;  and  the  word 
of  an  accused  man  goes  for  little.  All  ominous, 
these  things — all  telling  against  him,  but  nothing, 
taking  them  collectively,  as  compared  with  his 
refusal  to  state  where  he  was  that  night.  He 
left  the  house  between  eight  and  nine,  close  upon 
nine,  he  thought;  he  was  not  sure  of  the  exact 
time  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  he  never  re- 
turned to  it  until  nearly  two.  Such  was  his  ac- 
count. But  where  he  had  been  in  the  interim, 
he  positively  refused  to  state. 

It  was  only  his  assertion,  you  see,  against  the 
broad  basis  of  suspicion.  Anthony  Dare's  death 
must  have  taken  place,  as  testified  to  by  Mr. 
Glenn,  somewhere  about  half-past  eleven;  who 
was  to  prove  that  Herbert  at  that  time  was  not  at 
home  ? 

'I  was  not,'  Herbert  reiterated,  when  before 
the  coroner.  'I  did  not  get  home  till  between 
half-past  one  and  two.  The  churches  struck  the 
half  hour  as  I  was  coming  through  the  town,  and 
it  would  take  me  afterwards  some  ten  minutes  t< 
get  home.  It  must  have  wanted  about  twentj 
minutes  to  two  when  I  entered.' 

'But  where  were  you?  Where  had  you  been? 
Where  did  you  come  from  ?'  he  was  asked. 

'That  I  cannot  state,'  he  replied.  'I  was  oul 
upon  a  little  business  of  my  own;  business  thai 
concerns  nobody;  and  I  decline  to  make  it  pub- 
lic' 

On  that  score  nothing  more  could  be  got  from 
him.  The  coroner  drew  his  own  conclusions;  tht 
jury  drew  theirs,  the  police  had  already  drawn 
them,  and  very  positive  ones. 

These  were  the  two  facts  that  excited  the  ire 
of  Sergeant  Delves  and  his  official  colleagues: 
with  all  their  searching,  they  could  find  n< 
weapon  likely  to  have  been  the  one  used;  ant1 
they  could  not  discover  where  Herbert  Dare  hac 
gone  that  evening.  It  happened  that  nobody  r« 
membered  to  have  seen  him  passing  in  the  town 
early  or  late,  or,  if  they  had  seen  him.ithsi 
made  no  impression  on  their  meniCry.  The  ap 
pearance  of  Mr.  Dare's  sons  was  so  common  a< 
'  occurrence  that  no  especial  note  was  likely  I. 
'  hare  been  taken  of  it.    Herbert  declared  tha 


in  passing  through  West  Street,  Turtle,  the  auc- 
tioneer, was  leaning  out  at  his  open  bed-room 
window,  and  that  he,  Herbert,  had  called  out  to 
him,  and  asked  whether  he  was  star-gazing.  Mr. 
■  Turtle,  when  applied  to,  could   not  corroborate 
'  this.     He  believed  that  he  had  been  locking  out 
j  at  his  window  that   night;   he    believed  that  it 
'might  have  been  about  the  hour  named,  getting 
>'  on  for  two,  for  he  was  late  going  to  bed,  having 
;  been  to  a  supper  party;  but  be  had  no  recollec- 
;  tion  whatever  of  seeing  Mr.  Herbert  pass,  or  of 
!  having  been  spoken  to  by  him,  or  by  anybody 
|el>e.     When  pressed  upon  the  point,  Mr.  Turtle 
\  acknowledged  that  his  intellects  might  not  have 
>  been  in  the  clearest  state  of  perception,  the  sup- 


per party  having  been  a  jovial  one. 

One  of  the  jury  remarked  that  it  was  very 
singular  the  prisoner  could  go  through  the  dining- 
room,  and  not  observe  his  brother  lying  in  it.  The 
prisoner  replied  that  it  was  not  singular  at  all. 
I  The  room  was  in  darkness,  and  he  had  felt  his 
way  through  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
to  that  where  his  brother  was  afterwards  found. 
He  bad  gone  .straight  through,  and  up  to  his 
chamber,  as  quietly  as  possible,  not  to  disturb  the 
house;  and  he  dropped  asleep  as  soon  as  he  was 
in  bed. 

The  verdict  returned  was  'Wilful  murder 
against  Herbert  Dare;'  and  he  was  committed  to 
i  he  county  goal  to  take  his  trial  at  the  assizes. 
Mr.  Dare's  house  was  beyond  the  precincts  of 
che  city.  Sergeant  Delves  and  his  men  renewed 
their  inquiries;  but  they  could  discover  no  trace, 
t'.hher  of  the  weapon,  or  of  where  Herbert  Dare 
had  passed  the  suspicious  hours.  The  sergeant 
was  vexed;  but  he  would  not  allow  that  he  was 
beaten. 

'Only  give  us  time,'  said  he,  with  a  character- 
istic nod.  'The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  warn't  built 
up  but  stone  by  stone.' 

Tuesday  morning — the  morning  fixed  for  the 
funeral  of  Anthony  Dare.     The  curious  portion 
of  Helstonleigh  wended  its  way  up  to  the  church- 
yard; as  it  is  the  delight  of  the  curious  portion  of 
a  town  to  do.    What  a  sad  sight  it  was!    That 
Jark  object,  covered  by  its  pall,  carried  by  the 
'■,  utendants,  followed  by  the  mourners — Mr.  Dare, 
ind  his  sons  Cyril  and  George.     He,  the  father, 
>ent  his  face  in  his  handkerchief,  as  he  walked 
lehind  the  coffin  to  the  grave.    Many  a  man  in 
Helstonleigh  enjoyed  a  higher  share  of  esteem 
md  respect  than  did  Lawyer  Dare;  but  not  one 
iresent,  in  that  crowded  churchyard,  but  felt  for 
im  in  his  bitter  grief.     Not  one,  let  us  hope,  but 
elt  to  his   heart's  core  the  late  of  the  unhnpry 
Inthony,  now,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  to  answer 
«fore  hw  Maker  for  his  life  on  earth.  That  same 
day,  Tuesday,  witnessed  the  return  of  Samuel 
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Lynn  and  William  Halliburton.    They  arrived  in  j  the  pleasure  of  a   more  earnest    feeMg.    His 
the  evening,  and  of  course  the  first  news  they  J  greatest  earthly  wish  was  to  be  appreciated  by 


were  greeted  with  was  the  all-prevailing  topic. 
Few  things  cauied  the  ever-composed  Quaker  to 
betray  much  surprise;  but  William  was  half- 
stunned  with  the  news.  Anthony  Dare  dead — 
murdered— buried  that  very  day;  and  Herbert  in 
prison,  awaiting  his  trial  for  the  offence  !  To 
William  the  whole  affair  seemed  more  incredible 
than  real. 

'Sir,'  he  said  to  his  master,  when,  the  morn- 
ing following  they  were  alone  together  in  the 
counting-house  at  the  manufactory,  'do  you  be- 
lieve Herbert  Dare  can  be  guilty  ?' 

Mr.  Ashley  had  been  gazing  at  William,  lostii 
thought.  The  change  which  we  are  apt  to  see 
or  fancy  we  see,  in  a  near  friend,  after  a  few> 


Mr.  Ashley. 

'How  is  it  I  never  heard  of  this  relationship 
before."  cried  Mr.  Ashley.     'Was  it  purposely 
'<  concealed  ?' 

'It  is  only  within  a  year  or  two  that  I  have 
known  of  it,' replied  William.  'Frank  and  Gar 
are  not  aware  of  il  yet.  When  we  first  came  to, 
Helstonleigh,  the  Dares  were  much  annoyed  at 
it;  and  they  made  it  known  to  my  mother  in  so 
unmistakable  a  manner,  that  she  resolved  to  drop 
all  mention  of  the  relationship;  she  would  have 
dropped  the  relationship  itself  if  she  could.  It 
was  natural,  perhaps,  that  they  should  feel  an- 
il noyed,' continued  William,  seeking  to  apologise 
for  them.     'They  were  rich  and  great  in  the  eyes 


weeks'  absence,  was  visibly  apparent  in.  William.  \  of  the  town!  *e  were  poor  and  obscure 


He  had  improved  in  looks;  and  yet  those  looks,  /  Mr.  Ashley  was  casting  his  recollections  back- 
with  their  true  nobility,  both  of  form  and  intel-' wards.  A  certain  event,  which  had  always 
lect,  had  been  scarcely  capable  of  improvement  <  somewhat  puzzled  him,  was  becoming  clear  now. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  there,  and  Mr.  Ashley  had  i  'William,  when    Anthony   Dare — acting,  as  he 

j  said,  for  me — put  that  seizure  in  your  house  for 


been  struck  with  it. 

•I  cannot  say,' he  replied,  aroused  by  the  ques-?  rent,  it  must  have  been  done  with  the  view  of 
tion.     'The  facts  appear  most  conclusive  against l,  driving  you  from  the  town ." 
him;  but  it  appears  incredible  that  he  should  so^     «My  mother  says  she  has  always  thought  so, 
have  lost  himself.    To  be  suspected  and  commit- J  s;r%> 


ted  on  such  a  charge  is  grief  enough,  without  the  / 
reality  of  the  guilt.' 

•So  it  is,'  acquiesced  William. 

'We  feel  the  disgrace  very  keenly — as  all  must. J 
who  are  connected  with  the  Dares  in  ever  so  re 
mote  a  degree.      I  feel  it,  William:  feel  it  as  a  i  j 
blow.  Mrs.  Ashley  being  the  cousin  of  Anthony  /tll~  beginning! 
Dare.' 


I  see;  I  see.  Why,  Willijam,  half  the  inher- 
itance, enjoyed  by  the  Dares,  ought  justly  to 
'f  have  been  your  father's  !' 

'We  shall  do  as  well   without  it,  in  the  long 
(run,  sir,'  replied  William,  a  bright  smile  illumin- 
ing his  face.    'Hard  though  the  struggle  was  at 


„  ,    .  ,     .,„,.,,.       <      Ay,  that  you  will!'  warmly  returned.  Mr.  Ash- 

'They  are  relatives  of  ours,  also;'  said  William/,  ,„,  ,D       .,  ,    ,  . . 

J  ».,,.,/•  •      ^ley.    'The  ways  of  Providence  are  wonderful! 

■  i»»  <™»      'My  father  was  the  first  cousin  of ) _       „..„.  j  ■  ,  ■         .  ., 

J  ,  Yes,  William — and  1  know  you  have  been  taught 

,     ,       ,  .        .  ,  .         ,,.       'to  think  so — what  men  call  the  chances  of  the 

Mr.  Ashley  looked  at  him  with  surprise.  'lour^,^  are  all  GodVj  dea].  Reflect  on  ^ 

ther  the  first  cousm  of  Mrs.  Dare!  he  repeated.  j  circumstances   favouring   the   Dares;  reflect  on 

your   drawbacks  and   impediments  !    They  had 
'wealth,  position,  a   lucrative   profession;  every 

/thing,  in  fact,  to  aid  them  on,  that  can  be  desired 
'From  whom  the  Dares  inherited  their  money.  ^       f      .,    .      h    midd]e  ^%%    f  j 

'oil ;'  < 

...  ,      }  had  poverty,  obscurity,  and  toil  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  a  brother  and  a  sister.      Mrs  <  B(|t  now>  look  at  what  they  are ,     Mf    Dare,, 

Dare  was  the  daughter  of  the  brother;  the  sister  j  money  ig  dissipated.  he  is  overwhelmed  with  em- 
married  the  Reverend  William  Halliburton,  and  '  barrassment_T  knovv  it  to  be  the  fact,  William; 


in  a  low  tone 
Mrs.  Dare.' 

M 
fath 
'What  are  you  saying  ?' 

'Her  first  cousin,  sir.     You  have  heard  of  old  ', 
Mr.  Cooper,  of  Birmingham?' 


W 


my  father  was  their  son.      Mrs.   Dare,   as  Julia.? 
Cooper,  and  my  father,   Edgar  Halliburton,  both 


but  this  is  for  your  ear  alone.     Folly,  reckless- 
jness,  irreligion  reign  in  his  house;  his  daughters 


resided  together  for  some  time  under  their  uncle  S?arelost  jn         tenUous  vani(      his  sons  in  SODie. 

roof  at  Birmmeham.  ;,.  .  .        r  "    . 

j  thing  worse.     Jn  a  few  years  they  will  have  gone 

A  moment's  pause,  and  then  Mr.  Ashley  laic!  ;  down— down.  Yes,' added  Mr.  Ashley,  pointing 
his  hand  on  William's  shoulder.  'Then  that  ;  with  his  finger  to  the  floor  of  las  counting-house, 
brings  a  sort  of  relationship  between  us,  V.  li-  ,  'down  to  th(Wo?;s.  1  can  s'ee  it  coming,  as  surely 
liam.  i  stall  have  a  right  to  feel  pride  in  you  \  as  that  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens.  You  and  they 
now.'  (will  have  exchanged  positions,  William;  nay,  you 

William  laughed.    But  bis  cheek  flushed  with  J  and  yours,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  will  h* 
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in  a  far  higher  position  than  they  have  ever'occu- 
pied;  for  you  will  have  seoured  the  favour  of 
God,  and  the  approbation  of  all  good  men.' 

'That  Frank  and  Gar  will  attain  to  a  position 
in  time,  I  should  be  worse  than  a  heathen  to 
doubt,  looking  back  on  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  we  have  been  helped  on,'  thoughtfully  ob- 
served William.     'For  myself  1  am  not  sanguine.' 

'Do  you  never  cherish  dreams  on  jour  own  ac- 
count ?'  inqiiired  Mr.   Ashley 


j  son  to  push,'  he  added,  an  expression  of  sadness 
crossing  his  face.     'All  1  can  do  tor  my  boy  is  to 

i  leave  him  at  ease  after  me.    Therefore  I  may,  if 

i  I  live,  push  you  in  his  stead.  Provided,  William, 

!  you  continue  to  deserve  it.' 

I      A  smile  patted  William's  lips.  That,  he  would 

!  ever  strive  fr,  heaven  helping  him. 

Mr.  Ashley  again  laid  his  hand  on  William, 
and  gazed  into  his  face.  'J  have  had  such  an  ac- 
count of  you  from  Samuel  Lynn.     And  it  is  not 


'If  I  do,  sir,  they  are  vague  ones.     'My  posi- 1  often  ,he  Friend  launches  into  decided  praise.' 

>  j      'Oh,   have  you,  sir?'    retu:  ned    William,  with 


tion  affords  no  scope  for  amhitton. 

'I  don't  know  that,'  said  Mr.  Ashley.  'Would 
you  not  be  satisfied  to  become  one  of  the  great 
manufacturers  of  this  great  city  r' he  continued, 
laughing. 

'Not  unless  I  could  be  one  of  the  greatest. 
Such  as !     William  stopped. 

'Myseif,  for  instance?'  quietly  put  in  Mr.  Ash- 
ley. 

'Yes,  indeed,'  answered  William,  lifting  his 
earnest  eyes  to  his  master.  'Weie  it  possible 
that  I  could  ever  attain  to  be  as  you  are,  sir,  in 
all  things — in  character,  in  position,  in  the  esti 
mation  of  my  fellow-citizens — it  would  be  suffi- 
cient ambition  for  me,  and  1  should  sit  down  con- 
tent ' 

'Not  you,'  cried  Mr.  Ashley.  'You  would 
then  he  casting  your  thoughts  to  the  serving  your 
said  fellow-citizens  in  Parliament,  or  some  such 
exalted  vision.  Man's  nature  is  to  soar,  you 
know;  it  cannot  rest.  As  soon  as  one  object  of 
ambition  is  attained,  others  are  sought  after.' 

'So  far  as  I  go,  we  need  dot  discuss  it,' was 
William's  answer.  'There's  no  chance  of  my 
ever  becoming  even  a  second-rate  manufacturer; 
let  alone  what  you  are,  sir.' 

'The  next  be=t. thing  to  being  myself,  would 
perhaps  be  that  of  being  my  partner,  William.' 

The  voice  in  which  his  master  spoke  was  so 
significant,  that  Wi.liam  felt  his  face  flush  to 
crimson.     Mr.  Ashley  noticed  it. 

'Did  that  ambition  ever  occur  to  you?' 


animation.     'I  am  glad  he  was  pleased  with  me.' 

'He  was  more  than  p'eased.  Cut  1  must  not 
forget  thai  I  was  charged  with  a  message  Irom. 
Henry.  He  is  outrageous  at  your  not  having 
gone  to  him  last  night.  1  shall  be  sending  him  to 
France  one  of  these  (,'a>s,  under  your  convoy, 
William.  It  may  do  him  good,  in  more  wajs 
than  one  ' 

'1  will  come  to  Henry  this  evening,  sir.  I  must 
leave  him,  though,  for  half  an  hour,  to  get  round 
to  Kast's.' 

'Your  conscience  is  engaged,  I  see.  You  know 
what  Henry  accused  you  of,  the  last  time  you  left 
lum  to  go  to  East's  ?' 

'Of  being  enamoured  of  Charlotte,'  said  Wil- 
liam, laughing  in  answer  to  Mr  A^hlej 's  smile. 
•1  will  come,  at  any  rate,  sir,  and  battle  the  other- 
matter  out  with  Henry.' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


A     BRUISED     HEART- 


If  it  were   a  hopeless  task  attempting  to  de- 

1  scribe  the  consternation  of  Helstonleigh  at  the 

{death  of  Anthony  Dare,  far  more  difficult  wou  d 

|  it  be  to  depicture  that  of  Anna  Lynn.     Believe 

Herbert  guilty,  Anna  did  not;  she  could  scarcely 

_T       .  _,  .    ,     ,    ,  <  have   believed  that,  had   an   angel   come  down 

'No,  sir,  never.    That  honour  is  looked  upon  <  ,  „.  TT  ,     .    , 

,,„,_.  from  heaven  to  affirm  it.     Her  state  of  mind  was 

as  being  destined  for  Cyril  Dare.'  ..    u  •  j  .  .    C11    , 

°  J  not  to  be  envied;  suspense,  sorrow,  anxiety  filled 

'Indeed!'  calmly  repeated  Mr.  Ashley.  'If  you  {  it)  caU9ing  her  to  be  in  a  grievous  state  of  rest- 
could  transform  your  nature  into  Cyril,  1  do  not  J  iesSness.  She  had  to  conceal  this  from  the  eyes 
say  but  that  it  might  be.'  j  of  patience;  from  the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  For 

'He  expects  it  himself,  sir.'  !  one  thing,  she  could  not  get  at  the  correct  par- 

i  'Would  he  be  a  worthy  associate  for  me,  think  Uiculars;  newspapers  did  not  come  in  her  way, 
you?'  inquired  Mr.  Ashley,  bending  his  gaze  full  [  anc|  sne  shrunk,  in  her  self-consciousness,  from 
;on  William.  j  asking.     Her  whole  being— if  we  may  dare  to 

i  William  made  no  reply.  Perhaps  none  was  ;' S;,v  it  here— was  wrapt  in  Herbert  Dare;  father, 
expected,  for  his  master  resumed —  ')  fn,  r,r).s,  home,  con  ilry:  she  could  have  sacrificed 

t  «I  do  not  recommend,  you  to  indulge  that  par- i  them  all  to  save  hiuu.  She  would  have  laid  down 
•  ticular  dream  of  anbition;  I  cannot  see  mffi- ;  her  Mie  for  his.  H,  r  tiro  1  sense,  was  di«!ort<d, 
rciently  far  into  the  luture.  It  is  my  intention  to.  tier  judgment  carpel:  she  saw  pusirg  events, 
joush  you  somewhat  on  in  the  world.  1  have  so  'not  with  th»  eyes  of  dispassionate  f»«t,  •?  with 
,'  T 
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any  fact  at  all,  but  through  the  unhealthy  tinge  j     «It  is  easy  to  assert  a  thing,  Anna.  But  the  law 

of  fond,  blind  prejudice.     The   blow   had   nearly  ;  requires  proof.' 

cruaiieu  her;  the  dread  suspense  was  wearying       -pioof?     That  he  must  declare  to  them  where 

her  heart.     She  seemed  no  longer  the  same  care- ;  he  had  been?' 

less  child  as  before;  in  a  few  hours  she  had  over- 1     'Undoubtedly.      And  corroborative  proof  must 

stepped  the  barrier  of  girlish  timidity,  ar.d  had  | ah- be  given.' 

\     'But  what  sort  of  proof?'    I  do  not  understand 

> their  laws.' 

On  the  evening  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  i  'Suppose  Herbert  Dare  asserted  that  he  had 
just  before  William  went  out  to  keep  his  ap-  jspent  those  hours  with  me,  for  instance;  then  I 
pointment  with  Henry  Ashley,  he  saw  from  the  jmust  go  forward  on  the  trial  and  confirm  bis  as- 
window  Anna,  in  his  mother's  garden,  bending  jseriion.  Also  any  other  witnesses  who  may  have 
over  the  flowers,  and  glancing  at  himself.  Glanc-  jseen  him  with  me,  if  there  were  ai-y  It  would 
ing,  as  it  struck  William,  with   a  strangely  wist-  i  be  establishing  what  is  called  an  aftbi.' 


gained  the  experience  which  is  bought  with  sor- 


row. 


ful  expression.     He  went  out  to  her. 

•Tending  the  flowers,  Anna?' 

She  turned  to  him,  her  fair  young  face  utterl) 
colourless      'I  have  been  so  wanting  to  see  thee  j 
William  !     I  came  here,  hoping  thee  would  comt  ; 
out.     At  dinner  time  I   was   here,  ard  thee  onU  1 
nodded  to  me  from  the  window.     1  did  not  like  to 
beckon  to  thee.' 

'I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  stupid,  Anna. 
What  is  it?' 

•Thee  hast  heard  what  has  happened — thai 
dreadful  thing!     Hast  thee  heard  it  all?' 

'1  believe  so.     All  that  is  known.' 

'I  want  thee  to  tell  it  me.  Patience  won't  tilk 
of  it;  Hester  only  shakes  her  head;  and  1  am 
afraid  to  a»k  Gar      Thee  tell  it  to  m«  ' 

Mi  would  not  do  you  good  to  know  ii,  Anna,'  hi 
gravely  said.     'Better  try  and  not  think ' 

'  Wiliam,  hush  thee  !'  she  feverishly  exclaimed 

•Thee  knew  there  was  a a  friendship  bet  ■  eei 

me  and  hm.      If  1  cannot  learn  all  there  is  to  b< 
learnt,  1  shall  die. ' 

William  looked  down   at  thfnhanging  cheek 
the  eyes  full  of  pain,  the  tremb  ing  hands,  cla-pe 
in  their  eagerness      Ii  might  be  better  to  tell  hei 
than  to  leave  her  in  this  state  of  su-pense. 

William,  there  is  nobody  in  the  wide  worh 
that  knows  he  cared  f  >r  me,  but  thee,'  she  im- 
ploringly resumed.  'Thee  must  tell  me;  the> 
must  tell  me !' 

•You  mean  that  you  want  to  hear  the  particu 
lar's  of — of  what  took  place  on  Thursday  night 

'Yes.  All.  Then  and  since.  1  have  but  heari 
snatches  of  the  wicked  tale.' 

He  obeyed  her;  telling  her  all  the  necessan 
f  icts,  suppressing  -one  few  of  the  details.  Sin 
leaned  against  the  garden-gate,  listening  in  si 
lence,her  face  turned  from  him,  looking  thiough 
the  wooden  bars  into  the  he  id. 

'Why  do  they  not  bcieve  him  r'  was  her  fir? 
comment,  spoken  sharply  and  abruptly.    'He-;n 


■And  would  they  acquit  him  then?  Suppose 
t  iere  were  only  one  witness  to  speak  for  him 
Would  one  be  sufficient?' 

'Certainly.  Provided  the  witness  were  trust 
worthy.' 

'If  a  witness  went  forward  and  declared  ii 
now,  would  they  release  him?' 

'Impossible  He  is  committed  to  take  histria 
at  the  assizes,  and  he  cannot  be  released  before 
hand  It  is  exceedingly  unwise  of  turn  not  to  de 
clare  where  he  was  that  evening — if  he  can  di 
so.' 

'Where  do  the  public  think  he  was  ?  What  di 
they  say  ?' 

'I  am  afraid  the  public,  Anna,  mostly  thinl 
that  he  was  nut  out  any  where.  At  any  r.ue,alle 
eieven  or  half-past.' 

'Then  they  are  very  ciuel  !'  she,  excla  med  il 
a  tone  of  pas  ion.     'Do  ihe.y  al>  think  ihair' 

'There  may  be  a  few  who  judge  that  it  wat  ai 

he  sa>s;  that  he  wan  really  a^ay,  and  is  const: 

piently,  innocent.' 

'And  >vhere  do  they  think    he  was?'  eagerly  re 

eated  Ai  na'again.     'Do  they  suspect  any  placi 

a  here  he  might  have  been?' 

William  made  no  reply.      It  was  not  at  all  ex 

peditnt  to  impart  to  her  all  tie  gossip  or  suiniisei 

f  the  town       But  his  silence  seemed  to  agitate 

|  her  worse  than  any  reply  could  have  done.     She 

;  turned  to  him,  thaking  with   emotion,  the  tears 

I  -treaming  down  her  face. 

|      'Oh,  Wil  iam,  tell  me  what  is  thought!    Tell 
I -tie,  I  implore   thee!     Thee  cannot   leave  me  in 

this  trouble.     Where  is  it  thought  he  was?' 

!      He  took   her  hands;  he  bent   over  her  as  ten- 

|  derly  as  any  brother  could  have  done;  he  read  all 

loo  surely  how  opposite  to  the  Iruih  had  been  her 

iornier  assertion  to  him — that  she  did  not  care  for 

i  Herbert  Dare. 

|      'Anna,  child,  you  must  not  agitate  yourself  in 
tins  way;  Iheie  is  no  cause  for  it      r^ssutejoil 


he   was  not  near  the  house    at  the  lime  t  t  aci  (  |  d ',  not  know  wh.,e  ii  is  thought  Herbert  Dare 

miul     hni;n      h.Din     rlnufi1    w h  v     t\ i\     11  o i-     r».   t    I..  11.  ».    :  i  _      .  l   _  » 


must  have   been  done:  why  do  tLey  not  btlitvt  * 
him" 


iay  Ijave  been  that  nUht;  neither,  so   larascan 
be  learnt,  does  anybody  else  know.    It  is-tbi 
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chief  point— where  he  was— that  is  puzzling  the  I  Mrs.  Buffle  kept  her  hands  still  in  the  soapsuds, 
to*n.'  ;  and  projected  her   hot  face  over  the  tub  to  an* 

She  laid  her  head   down   on  the  gate  again,  (  swer. 
closing  her  eyes,  as  in  very  weariness.  William's!      'Matty,  tell  Mary.  Ann  Tyrrett  as  she  promised 
heart  ached  for  her.  j  faithful  to  bring  me  someihing  iff  her  sc-.re  this 

•He  may  nol  be  guilty,  Anna,'  was  all  the  con-  ]  week,  but  I've  i  ot  seen  the  colour  of  it  yet.' 
solation  he  could  fini  to  offer.  j      'She  says  as  it  s  to  put  to  his  head,' called  back 

'May  not  be  guilty!'  she  echoed,  in  a  tone  of '  Matty,  alluding  to   the    present  demand.     'He's 
pain.     'He  is  not  guilty      William,  i  tell  thee  he  j  bad  a-bed,  and  have  fainted  right  off.' 
is  not.     Dost  thee  think  I  would  defend  him  if  j'    'Serve  him  right,' responded  Mrs.  Buffle.  'You 
he  could  do  so  wicked  a  thing?'  j  may  give  her  the  vinegar,  Matty.    Tell  her  as  it's 

He  did  not  dispute  the  point  with  her;  he  did  j  a  (jenny  farthing.  1  heered  he  had  been  drinking 
not  tell  her  that  tier  assumpuon  of  his  innocence  •  again,'  she  added  to  herself  and  the  washing-tub, 
was  inconsistent  with  facts.  Presently  Anna  1  'a,jd  laid  r,'Me'f  down  '"  thc  wet  road  the  night 
resumed.  '  afore  last,  and  was   found   there  in  the  morn- 

*  •»  hy  must  he  stop  in  goal  till  the  trial  ?  There    '"£•' 
was  that  man  who  stole  the  skins  from  1  nomas        Later  in   the  day  it   happened   that  William 
Ashley— they  let  him   out,  when  he  was  ukm,  I  Halliburton   was    ( assing   thiough   Honey  Fair, 
uinil  the  sessions  came  on,  and  then  he  went  up  \  ar,d  met  Char  oUe  East      She  stopped  him. 
for  trial.'  '      'Have  you  he^rd,  s^r,  th^t  Tyrrett  is  dying?' 

'That  man  was  out  on  bail.     But  they  do  not  j  sne  asked, 
take  bail  in  cases  so  grave  as  this  '  'Tyirett  dying!'  repeated  William,  in  amaze- 

'I  may  ...  t  »tav   longer.     There's  Hester  com-  J  menl      '  Wr,°  saJs  he  is  ?' 
ing  to  call  me  in.     I   rely  upon    thre  to  tell  me  ■      'The  doctor  sa>s  it,  1  believe,  sir.     I  must  say 
anything  fresh  that  may  arise,'  she   said,   lifting  j  he  iouks  1,kts  il-     Mary   Ann   &eut  f°r  u>e,  and  I 
her  beseeching  eyes  t-  his.  )  have  bten  dow"  to  ste  """•' 

'One  word,  Anna,  before  you  go.  And  yet  I  'Whv'  whal  can  be  the  matter  wi,h  nim?' 
see  ho*  wor.e  than  useless  it  is  to  say  it  to  you  asked  Wil>>am;  'he  was  at  work  the  day  before 
now.     Y«m  must  forget  Herbert  Dare.'  jyesteiday.' 

'I  sha  1  forget  him,  William,  when  I  cease  to  j  <fl*  WMS  at  work«  sir'  but  he  cou,d  not  8Peak' 
have  memory,'  she  whi-pered.  'Never  before  j  they  tell  me,  for  that  illness  that  has  been  bang. 
Thee  wilt  keep  mv  counsel  ?'  j  ,n*  about  him   80  lonS-  and  seUlinS  on  his  chest- 

•Truly  and  faithfully.'  <  Tt,at  n'sht  bfler  leavl"S  work>  instead  of  going 

.n       .u  ii    \x7  n:„~    t  u„,„.  „«  iv.;<.n,i  K„f  i  home  and  getting  a  basin  of  gruel,  or  something 

'Fare  thee  well    William;  1  have  no  lneno  but  j  . 

,       ,  j  of  that,  he  went  to  the  Horned  Ram,  and  diank 

ou  _.t.i    •  .    .w_  „m~  „^.„^;.oC      -wii    '  there  till  he  couidn't  keep  upon  his  legs.' 

She  ran  swiftly  into  their  own  premises.     Wil- ,  r    r  t> 

,.  .   .  ,  ,     a,      A  .,     ,  'With  his  chest  in  that  state  ? 

liam  turned,  to    pursue  his  way  to  Mr   Ashley's, 

»  ,,  a   l.i     >       -i       j    *.     u         'And  that  was   not  the  worst,'  resumed  Char- 

the  thought  of  Henry  Ashley  s  misplaced  attach-  »    * 

A  ,  .  .  .  .ii  u  lotte.     'It  had  been  a  wet  day,  if  you  remember, 

ment  lying  on  his  mind  like  an  incubus.  <  •"      3  " 

i  sir,  and  he  somehow  strayed   into  Oslip  Lane, 

j  and  fell  down  there,  and  lay  till  morning.     Vv  hat 

^ with  the  drink,  and  what  with  the  exposure  to 

j  the  wet,  his  chest  got  dangerously  inflamed,  and 

i  now  the  doctor  say  a  he  has  not  many  hours  to 

CHAPTER  XIV  |live- 

'lam  sorry  to  hear  it,'  cried  William.    'Is  he 
one  dying  in  honey  fair.  sensible?' 

j      'Too  sensible,  sir,  in  one  sense,'  rep'ied  Cfcar- 

Mrs.  Buffle  stood   in   what  she  called  her'iotte.    'The  remorse  upon  him  i»  dreadful.     He 

'back'us,'  practically  superintending  a  periodical    ;3  saying  that  if  he  had  not  misspent  his  life,  he 

wash.    The  day  was  hot,  and  the  steam  was  hot,    might  have  died   a   goed   man,  instead  of  a  bad 

and  as  Mrs.  Buffle  rubbed    away,  she  began  to  .  one.' 

think  she  should  never  be  cool  again.  j      William   passed  on,   much    concerned    at  the 

'Missis,' shrieked  out  a  young  voice  from  the  news.  His  way  led  him  past  Ben  Tyrrell's  lodg- 
precincts  of  the  shop.  'Ben  Tyrrett's  wife  says  ings,  and  he  turned  in.  Mary  Ann  *as  sobbing 
will  you  let  her  have  a  gill  o'  vinegar?  Be  I  to  and  wailing,  in  the  midst  of  as  many  curious  and 
serve  it?'  condoling  neighbours  as  the  kitchen  would  con- 

The  words  came  from  the  small  damsel  who  tain.  All  were  in  full  gossip — as  might  be  ex- 
wa»  had  in  to  help  on  cleaning  and  washing  days,   pected.    Mrs.  Cross  had  taken  home  toe  three 
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little   children,  by  way  of   keeping    the  place  (      'I  hope  not,'  said  William.    'I  hope  you  yr\\\ 
quiet;  and   the  i-icb  man   was    lying  in  the  room  ;■  get  better.     You   are   to    have   a  blister  on  your 

above,  surrounded  by  several'  of  his  fellow-work-  >,  chest,  and ' 

men,  who  had  heard  of  his  critical  state.  j     <n0  he  ain't,  sir,'  interrupted  one  of  the  men. 

Some  of  the  women  sidled  off  when   William    'Dai  win  won't  send  it.' 
entered,  rather  ashamed  of  being  caught  chatter-  j     'Oh,  yes  he  will,  if  he  is  properly  asked.  They 
ing  vehemently.     It  was   remarkable  the  defer-  {  are  gone  again  to  him.     Are  you  in  much  pain, 
ence  that  was  paid  him,  and  from  no  assumption    Tyrrett?' 


of  his  own — indeed,  the  absence  of  assumption  i  <j'm  in  a  agony  of  pain  here,  sir,'  pointing  to 
may  have  partially  accounted  for  it.  But,  his  chest.  'But  that  ain't  nothing  to  my  in'ard 
though  ever  courteous  and  pleasant  with  them  j  pajn>  my  pa;n  of  mine.  Oh,  Mr.  Hallibur- 
all,  he  was  a  thorough  gentleman;  and  the  work- j  ton,  you're  good,  sir;  you  haven't  got  nothing 
ing  class  are  keen  distinguishes.  ?  to    reproach    yourself  with;    can't  you  do  no- 

'  Why,  Mrs.  Tyrrelt,  this  is  sad  news,'  he  said,  \  thing  for  me?  I'm  a-going  into  the  sight  of  my 
'Is  your  husband  so  ill  ?'  ',  Maker;  and  he's  angry  with  me  !' 

'  'Oh,  he  must  die,  he  must  die,  sir!'  she  an- >  In  truth,  William  knew  not  what  to  answer. 
Bwered,  in  a  frantic  tone  Uncomfortably  as ^Tyrrett's  voice  was  as  one  wail  of  anguish;  and 
they  had  lived  together,  the  man  was  stnl  her '  his  hands  were  stretched  out  beseechingly, 
husband,  and  there's  no  doubt  she  was  feeling;  'Charlotte  East  were  here  just  now,  and  she 
the  present  crisis;  was  shrinking  with  dread  from  '/  told  me  to  go  to  Cnrist — that  he  were  merciful 
the  future.  A  widow  with  Uiree  young  children,  \  and  forgiving  But  how  be  I  to  go  to  him?  If  I 
and  the  workhouse  for  an  asylum!  It  was  the  / try,  sir,  1  can't,  for  there's  my  past  life  a-iising 
prospect  before  her.  'He.  must  die  anyways;  but'up  afore  me.  I  have  been  a  bad  man;  I  have 
he  might  have  lasted  a  few  hours  longer,  if  1 t  never  once  in  all  uiy  life  tried  to  please  God.' 
could  have  got  what  the  doctor  ordered.'  ',     The  words  echoed   through  trie  stillness  of  the 

William  did  not  understand.  £room;   echoed    with   a    sound    ominously   awful. 

•It  was  a  blister  and  some  physic,  sir,'  e,x-'/Never  once  to  have  tried  to  please  God!  Through- 
plained  one  of  the  women  'The  doctor  wrote 'out  a  whole  life,  and  throughout  all  its  blessings  ! 
it  on  a  paper,  and  said  it  was  to  be  took  to  the  >  'I  have  never  thought  of  God,' he  continued  to 
nearest  druggist's.  But  when  they  got  it  there  J  reiterate.  "1  have  never  cared  lor  Him,  or  tried 
Darwin  said  he  couldn't  trust  the  Tyrretts,  and  )  to  please  Him,  or  done  the  least  thing  for  Him. 
they  must  send  the  money  if  they  wanted  the  J  And  now  I'm  a-going  to  face  his  wrath,  and  I 
things.'  J  can't  help  myself !     Sam  Little,  wipe  my  brow, 

'It  was  not  Mr.  Parry,  then,  who  was  called  '-will  ye?' 
jn>>  |      'You  maybe  spared   yet,'  said   William;  'you 

'It  were  a  strange  doctor,  sir,  as  was  fetched,  j  maJ'  '"deed.  And  your  future  life  must  atone 
There  was   Tyrrett's   iast   bout  of  illness  owing  ', ,or  .lne  Past 

for  to  Mr.  Parry,  and  so  they  didn't  like  to  send  j  'J  snan'1  be  spared,  sir;  I  feel  that  the  wqrld'l 
for  him.  As  to  them  druggists,  tbey  be  some  of(a"  UP  with  me>'  was  the  r.  joinder.  'I'm  a-going 
'em  a  cross-grained  set,  unless  you  goes  with  the \  fa6t'  and  'here's  nobody  to  give  me  a  word  of 
money  in  your  h.ind.'  {con.f.rt!     Can't   y„u,    sir?     I'm    a-going   away, 

„..,,.  ,    J4  ,,  ...  T.  land  God's  angry  with  me!' 

William  asked  to  see  the  prescription.    Jt  was  <  ,  , 

j        ,l  j  •«  .     ,  ,ii.  )      William  leaned   over  him.     '[  can  but  say  as 

produced,  and  he  read  it-  contents— which  he  was  „'...,,        ..  ' 

v  ,  ,   .  jj.j  ,iu     .'Charlotte  Last  did,' he  whispered.     'Try  and  find 

as  capable  of  domgand  undeistanding  as  the  best'  „     .  „,  v  ijbhui 

...       •     .,   ,  ,        •  u      Ti    .  if-r  your  Saviour.     There  is  meicy  with  him  at  the 

ph\sician  in    Helstorreieh.     He  tore  a  leaf  from ,    .  ...  J 

h    }  ,  .  ...  i  eleventh  hour  ' 

his  pocket-book,  wrote  a  tew  words  on  V  in  pen-/  . 

cil,  folded  it  with  the  prescription,  and  desired  L  '*  ^e  ™t  got  the  t.me  to  find  him,' breathed 
one  of  the    women   to   take   it  to  the  chemist's  \  ["th  Tvrrett,  in  an  agony     'I  might  find  him  if  I 

n    »i.  .    .u      •  i         _  Shad  the  time  aive  me;  but  I  have  not  e-ot  it  ' 

again.     He  then  went  up  to  the  sick  room.  '>  *  ""  c  ""l  £°l  u- 

„,  ,   .  .     ,  ',      W'lliam,   shrinking  in    his  youth  and  inexpe- 

_   Tvrrett  was  1  vine  on   a  flock   mattress,  on  an  /   •  f         .,  .         . 

,-',,,-?  ,     ,,       ,  .    ,nence  trom  the  anrumg  of  topics  so  momentous, 

uelv    bedstead   of   brown    wood,    the    four  posts '..._„.„„.  ,     ..  „,,  ,     ,, 

6  :  .  ,     ,       .    ,,     ,  ,  ,      ,     ,  ^  was  not  equal  to  the  emergency.   Who  was?    He 

sticking  up   naked.     A   blanket   and   a  checked    j,j  „.,  .  ,,  ,    .,         * 

6     v        .,,  ...         T..     ,         ..      /did  what  he  could;  and  that   was  to  despatch  a 

blue  cotton   quilt  covered   him.     His  breathing   „,„„„„„    r  ,  ,  . 

D  ...    /,  A   u-    e  •  f„  message  for  a  clergyman,  who  answered  the  sum- 

was  terribly  laboured,  his  face  painfully  anxious.  J  mons  with  d 

William  approached  him  bending  his  head,  that'  The  blister  also  came,  and  the  medicine:  that 
it  might  not  strike  against  the  ceiling.  }  had  btM  prescribed      Wi„iam  went  ^^  ^ 

'I'm  a-going,  sir!'  cried  the  man,  in  a  tone  asking  all  might  prove  at  a  healing  balm  to  the  lick 
aftxioui  a»  hit  face;  'I'm  a-going  at  last.'  ' man. 
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A  fallacious  hope.  Tyrrett  died  the  following  j  'Ay,  Ido  fear  it  was  sOj' replied  William.  'Poor 
morning.  When  William  went  round  on  his  mis-  ,  Tyrrett 's  existence  was  divided  into  three  pha- 
sion  of  inquiry,  which  he  did  early,  he  found 'ses — working,  drinking,  quarrelling;  dissatisfac- 
him  dead.  Some  of  the  men,  whom  he  had  seen  'tion  attending  all.  I  fear  a  great  many  more  in 
with  Tyrrett  the  previous  night,  were  assembled  ;  Honey  Fair  could  say  the  same.' 
in  the  kitchen.  /     The   men's  consciences  were  pricking  them; 

'He  is  but  just  gone, sir,'  they  said.  'The  wo-  'some  of  them  began  to  stand  in  an  uncomfortable 
men  be  up  with  him  now.  They  have  took  his 'fashion  on  one  leg.  They  tippled;  they  quarrelled; 
wife  round  a-schreeching  to  her  mother's.  He  I  they  had  been  known  to  administer  personal  cor- 
died  with  that  there  blister  on  his  chest.'  Erection  to  their  wives  on  provocation. 

'Did  he  die  peacefully?'  was  William's  ques-<  'Times  upon  times  I  asked  Tyrrett  to  come 
tion.  /round  in  an  evening  to  Robert  East's,'  continued 

'Awful  hard,  sir,  toward  the  last;  a-moaning,  i  William.  'He  never  did  come.  But  I  can  tell 
and  a-calling,  and  a-clenching  of  his  hands  in  / you  this,  my  men;  had  he  taken  to  pass  his  eve- 
mortal  pain.  His  sister,  she  come  round — she's  {nings  there  twelve  months  ago,  when  the  society 
a  hard  one,  is  that  Liza  Tyrrett — and  she  set  on  i — as  they  call  it — was  first  formed,  he  might 
at  the  wife,  a-saying  it  was  her  fault  that  he'd  ',  have  been  a  hale  man  now,  instead  of  lying  there 
took  to  go  out  a  drinking.     That  there  parson  j  dead  ' 

couldn't  do  nothing  with  him,' concluded  thei  •  Do  you  mean  as  he'd  have  growed  religious, 
speaker,  lowering  his  voice.  <sir?' 

William's  breath  stood  still.     'No!'  |     'I  tell  you  we  will  put  religion  out  of  the  dis- 

The  man  shook  his  head.  'Tyrrett  weren't  in  cussion,  as  you  don't  seem  to  like  the  name.  Had 
a  frame  o'  mind  for  it,  sir.  He  kep'  crying  out!  Tyrrett  taken  to  like  rational  evenings,  instead  of 
as  he  had  led  a  ill  life,  and  never  thought  of  God  j  public-houses,  it  would  have  made  a  wonderful 

ai.d  th'em  was  his  last  words.     It  ain't  happy,  j  difference  in  his  mode  of  thought,  and  the  differ- 

sir,  to  die  like  that.  It  have  quite  cowed  down  ence  in  conduct  would  have  followed.  Look  at 
us  as  was  with  him:  one  gtts  a-thinking,sir,  what  his  father-in-law,  Cross.  He  was  living  without 
sort  of  a  place  it  may  be,  t'other  side,  where  he's  hope  or  aim,  al  loggerheads  with  his  wife  and 
a  gone  to-'  w'1^  t'le  world>  aD<^  rather  given  to  wish  himself 

William  lifted  his  head,  a  sort  of  eager  hope  dead.  All  that's  over.  Do  you  think  I  should 
on  his  countenance,  speaking  cheerily.  'Could  j  ''ke  to  go  about  with  a  dirty  face  and  holes  in  my 
you  not  let  poor  Tyrreit's  death  act  as  a  warning  c°at- 


The  men  laughed.    They  thought  not. 
'Cross  used  to.      But  you  see  nothing  of  that 
now.     Many  others  used  to      Many  do.' 

Rather  conscience-stricken  again,  the  men  tried 
'It's  true  enough,' said 


__  ....  ii  i  i     itt    ii  /  uuiaii     liioiuu     ao      n^ii     a.o     uuti     saiu     ? 

'Religion  dull  aud  gloomy  !' echoed  William.  <  .  .  ' 

&  ,     j  i  i     ~    ''They  are  acquiring  self-respect;  one  of 

'Wei  ,  perhaps   some   people  do  make  a  gloomy ,  ■>  ^         &  J"       * 

„  L       ,   .     ,.  .u     i    .u  •  ,      qualities  a  man  can  find.    They'd  not  be 

affair  of  it;  but  then  I  don't  think  theirs  can  be'"1  .  J 


the  right  religion 

sent  into  the  world  to  be  gloomy;  time  enough  for 

that  when  troubles  come.' 


5*1 


to  y.u?' 

There   was  a   dead  silence.     Five  men  were 

present;  every  one  of  them  leading  careless  lives,  j 

Somehow  they  they  did  not  much  like  to  hear  of 

'warning,'  although  the  present  moment  was  one   to  h,d*   thelr  elD0WS- 

.       .  ione.     'Cross,  and  some  more  of  em,  be  a-eetting 

of  unusual  seriousness  i  t  °         ° 

'Religion  is  so  dreadful  dull  and  gloomy,  sir  '   J  sm^r  •        .  * 

"  '     'Smart  inside  as  well  as  out,' said  William. 

the  best 

e  seen  in 

,    ,.  •    ,  >  the  street  now  in  rags,  or  the  worse  for  drink, or 

I  do  not  believe  people  were  S.  ° 

>  in  any  other  degrading  position;  no,  not  if  you 

^bribed  them  with  gold.      The   coming  round  to 
^  East's  has  done  that  for  them.  They  are  beginning 
'What  it  religion?'  asked  one  of  the  men.  J  to  see   that  it's  just  as  well  to  lead  pleasant  lives 

•It  is  a  sort  of  thing  that's  a  great  deal  better  ?  here,  as  unpleasant  ones.  In  a  short  while  Cross 
to  be  felt  than  talked  of,'  answered  William.  'I }  will  be  gathering  furniture  about  him  again,  to- 
am  no  parson,  and  cannot  pretend  to  enlighten  Swards  setting  up  the  home  he  lost.  He— and 
you.  We  might  never  come  to  an  understanding  ^many  more — will  also,  as  I  truly  believe,  be  be- 
over  it,  were  we  to  discuss  it  all  day  long.  I  j  ginning  to  set  up  furniture  of  another  sort.' 
would  rather  talk  to  you  of  life,  and  its  practical       'What  sort's  that,  sir." 

duties.'  >     'The  furniture  that  will  stand  him  in  need  for 

'Tyrrett  said  as  he  had  never  paid  heed  to  any  '/  the  next  life;  the  life  that  Tyrrett  has  now  en- 
of  his  duties.  It  were  his  cry  over  and  over',  tered  upon,' replied  William,  in  a  deeper  tone, 
again,  sir,  in  the  night.  He  said  he  had  drunk,  I  'It  is  a  life  that  must  come,  you  know;  our  little 
and  swore,  and  beat  his  wife,  and  done  just  what  5  span  of  time  here,  in  comparison  with  eternity, 
he  oughtn't  to  hV  done.'  ?  »  but  as  a  tea-cup  of  water  to  the  great  river  that 
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CHAPTER   XV 

FRUITS    COMING    HOME    TO    THE    DAREI. 


runs  through  the  town;  and  it  is  as  well  to  be  pre-£  puffs  it  out  again.  And  then  again — there 'd  he 
pared  tor  it.  N'W,  the  next  five  I  am  going  to '.  ihr  passing  through  the  shop,  obstructing  ol  the 
get  round  to  Easts  'a,  are  you .'  ',  custom.' 

'Us,  sir?'  £     'Of  course  there   would,'  assented  William. 

•Every  one  of  you:  although  I  believe  you  have  i  'We  must  try  for  that  failure  in  the  rear,  after 
been  in  the  habit  of  complimenting  your  friends,  j  all.' 
whogolhere,  with  the  title  of 'milksops  '  I  want; 
to  take  you   this  evening.     If  you  don't  like  it,  | 

you  know  you  need  not  repeat  the  visit.  You  will  j  ♦»■> 

come  to  oblige  me,  won't  you  ?'  i 

They  said  they  would.  And  William  went  out 't 
satisfied,  though  he  hardly  knew  how  Robert  East  > 
would  manage  to  stow  the  new  comers.  Notj 
many  steps  from  the  door  he  encountered  Mrs.  j 
BufHe.    She  stopped  him  to  talk  of  Tyrrett.         1 

•Better  that  be  had  spent  his  loose  time  at  \  .  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  grew,  in  the  course  of 
East's,  nor  at  the  publics.'  remarked  that  lariy.  \ t,me  and  b>  d,llt  "f  dent,e  labour,  into  pyramids 
'It  is  the  very  thing  we  have  been  saying,' | — as  was  oracularly  remarked  by  Sergeant 
answered  William.  'I  tush  we  could  get  all  j  Delves;  b'jt  tnat  official's  exeitions,  labour  as 
Honey  Fair  there;  though,  indeed,  there's  no  j  iard  as  he  w°u'd,  grew  into  nothing— when  ap- 
room  f..r  more  than  we  have  now.  1  cast  a  loi-g- j 1>l,etl  to  lhe  cau>e  to  which  he  had  compared  the 
ing  eye  sometimes  to  that  building  at  the  back. '/  P.»par»_'ds.  All  the  inquiry,  all  the  searching 
which  they  say  was  built  for  a  Mormon  strong- ,'  brought  lo  bear  upon  it  by  t.im  and  his  co-adhe- 
hold.  and  has  never  been  fitted  up,  owing  to  a  dis-  ?  rtnts>  dd  not  bring  to  light  aught  of  Herbert  i 
pute  among  themselves  about  the  number  of  wives  |  Dare's  move"'et,ts  °"  'hat  '"tal  night  Where 
each  elder  might  appropriate  to  his  own  share.'!  "e  "'d"  Passed  the  hours  remained  an  impenttra- 
•Disgraceful,  gieedy  poltagists!'  struck  in  Mis  jble  mystery;  and  the  sergeant  had  to  confess  him- 
Buffle,  apostrophising  the  Mormon  elders.  'One.  >  seif  foileo.  He  came,  not  unnaturally,  to  the 
husband  is  enough  to  have  at  one's  fireside,  good-J  conclusion  that  Herbert  Dare  was  not  anywhere, 
ness  knows,  without  being  worried  with  'em  un-|  so  far  as  ,he  outer  world  ws.s  concerned— that  he 
limited.'  >  had  been  at  home,  committing  the  mischief.     A 

'That  is  not  the  question,'  said  William,  laugh- ?conc,usion  which  the  sergeant  had  drawn  in  the 
ing-  'It  is.  how  many  wives  are  enough.  How-^  first  onset<  and  il  nad  never  been  shaken  Nev- 
ever,  I  wi5h  we  could  get  the  building.  East  will  j  Tlheless.  it  was  his  duty  to  put  all  the  skill  and 
have  to  hold  the  gathering  in  his  garden  soon.'  >  c,aft  of  the  local  police  force  into  action;  and 
'There's  no  denying  that  it  have  worked  good  ',  very  close  inquiries  were  made.  Every  house  of 
in  Honey  Fair,' acknowledged  Mrs.  Buflle.  qtJ  enterlainment  in  the  city,  of  whatever  nature— 
i»n't  alone  the  men  that  have  growed  more  re.?  whether  it  might  be  a  billiard  room,  or  an  oys- 
specta^ble,  them  as  have  took  to  go,  but  their' ter'**h'P'>  whether  it  might  be  a  grand  hotel,  or 
wives  too.  You  see,  sir,  in  sitting  at  the  public- ',  an  obscure  public-house — was  visited  and  keenly 
houses,  it  wasn'tonly  that  they  drank  themselves?1ues,'ODed;  but  nohody  would  acknowledge  to 
quarrelsome,  but  they  spent  their  money.  Mow  j  having  seen  Herbert  Dare  on  the  particular  eve- 
their  tempers  is  saved,  and  their  money 's  saved.  '>  ni"K-  In  short,  no  trace  of  him  could  be  un- 
The  wives,  they  see  the  benefit,  and  in  course  \  earthed. 

they  try  to  be  better  behaved  theirselves.  Not/  'Just  as  much  out  as  I  was,'  said  the  sergeant 
but  what  there's  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  K to  himself.  And  Helstonleigh  held  to  the  same 
still,'  added  Mrs.  Buffle,  in  a  tone  of  patronage.]  conviction. 

•It  will  come  in  time,'  said  William.  «What  j  Pomeranian  Knoll  was  desolate;  with  a  deso- 
we  must  do  now,  is  to  look  out  for  a  larger  \  lation  it  had  never  expected  to  fall  upon  it  A 
room  '  I  shattering  blow  had  been   struck  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

•One  with  a  chimbley  in  it,  as  '11  draw  ?'  sug-  |  Dare.  To  lose  their  eldest  son  m  so  terrible  a 
gested  Mrs.  Buffle  ]  manner,  seemed,  of  itself,  enough  of  agony  for  a 

'Oh,  yes.  What  would  they  do  without  fire  on  \  whole  lifetime.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
a  winter's  night?  The  great  point  is,  to  have  j  faults— and  Helstonleigh  knew  that  he  was  some- 
things thoroughly  comfortable.'  j  wh-U  rich  in  faults— he  was  dear  to  them;  dearer 
'If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  chimbley,  I  might  than  her  other  childien  to  Mrs.  Dare.  Herbert 
have  offered  our  big  garret,  sir.  But  it's  tbe  j  had  remarked,  in  conversing  with  Anna  Lynn, 
crankiest  thing  ever  built,  is  that  chimbley;  the  j  that  Ai.tnony  was  bis  mother's  favourite.  It  was 
miauto  a  handful  of  fire's  lighted,  the  smoke  '  so;  she  had  loved  him  deeply,  she  had  been  Win 
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to  his  fallings.  Neither  Mr.  Dare  nor  his  wife  >  mademoiselle  to  wish  it  of  them,'  they  said, 
was  amongst  the  religious  of  the  world;  religious  Mademoiselle  rejoined  that  her  motive  was  any- 
reflections,  they,  in  common  with  many  others  in  thing  but  a  cruel  one;  the  felt  sure  that  occupa- 
Helstonleigh,  were  content  to  leave  to  some  re- ;  tion  for  the  mind  was  the  best  counterrictian  to 
mote  deathbed.  But  they  had  been  less  than  j  grief.  If  they  would  not  study,  where  was  the 
human,  worse  than  heathen, could  they  be  insen-!  use  of  her  remaining?  she  demanded.  Madame 
sible  to  the  fate  of  Anthony — hurled  away  with  j  Dare  had  better  allow  her  to  leave.  She  would 
his  sins  upon  his  head  He  was  cut  off  sudden  y  !  so  without  notice,  if  Madame  pleased;  she  should 
from  this  world,  and — what  of  the  next?  It  was  (be  elad  to  get  back  to  the  Continent.  They  did 
a  question,  an  uncertainty,  that  they  dared  not  J  not  have  murders  there  in  society;  at  least  she, 
follow;  and  they  sat,  one  on  each  side  their  deso- ;  mademoiselle,  had  never  endured  personal  expe- 
late  hearth,  and  wailed  forth  their  vain  an-  ■  rience  of  such.  Mrs.  Dare  did  not  appear  will- 
guish.  '  ing  to  accede  to  the  proposition;  the  governess 

This  would,  in  truth,  have  been  tribulation  suf-  \  <™»  a  met  efficient  instructress;  and  six  or  twelve 
ficient  to  have  overshadowed  a  life;  but  .'here  was  i  mo,jths  more  of  her  service8  wouM  be  essentlal 
more  beyond  it.  Hemmed  in  by  pride,  as  lh,  {  <^he  tu-ning  out  of  her  pupils,  if.they  were  to 
r,         .     ,  ,  ,     .  .  '    ,  ,       !  he   turned   out   as    pupiis   ought.     Besides,    Mr. 

Dares  had  been,   playing  at  great  and  grand  n.  >   ^  „   ,       .     ,  .     .  ,    ,        ,     „■  . 


Helstonleiuh,  the  situation   of  Herbert,  putting 
aside  their  fears  or  their  sympathy  for  himseil 
was  about  the   most  complete   checkmate  thai  > 


Sergeant  Delves  had  intimated  that  the  Signora's 

|  testimony  would  be  necessary  on   the  trial,  and 

therefore  she  coiild  not  be  allowed  to  depart.  Mr. 

,.  .  ,    ,  Dare  thought  if  they  did    allow  her   to  depart, 

could  have  fallen  up<>nthem.     It  was  the  cup  1.1  i   ■  .  .  .  .  j    c     ■  i_- 

.  .   *  !    hey  might  be  accused  of  wishing  to  suppress  evi- 

humiliaiiotl   drained    to  the  dregs.     Whether  hi  '  ,  A   ■.       ■  ..   ,   ,,  .     .    u     T     .      0 

b  !  'ence,   and   it   might  tell    against   Herb  rt.     So 

should  be  proved  guilty  or  not,  he  was  tbn.m  j  lTla,lf  moisH|e  had  to  resign  herself  to  remaining, 
into  prison  as  a  common  felon,  awaiting  his  tria  i  ,T,.es  bi,D>,  she  equably  said>  .s|ie  was  wi|ling_ 
for  murder;  and  that  dugrace  could  not  bewipefl  ,n,y  the  >m)ng  |adies'must  lesume  their  lessons.' 
out.  Did  they  believe  him  guilt*  ?  They  did  n-  A  mandate  in  which  Mlg  Dare  acquiesced. 
know  themselves.  To  suspect  him  of  such  .,  Sometimes  Minny.  who  was  given  to  be  incor- 
crime,  was  painful  in  the  last  degree  to  their  fed  igjb|y  jdlej  would  bum  hjt0  tears  over  the  trou. 
ings;  but— »h>  d,d  he  persist  in  refusing  to  stat-  !  i)|e  of  her  work>aild  tnen  )ay  it  upo„  her  distresl 
where  be  «r»s  on  the  eventful  mgbL?  There  waV  imcning  lhe  uncertain  fate  of  Herbert.  Oneday, 
the  point  that  staggered  them.  ,pon   her   doing   this>   the    governess   Droke  out 

A  deep  gloom  overhung  the  house,  extendin;       narply 

to  all  itsinm..tes.     Even  the  servant-  went  aboi.   j      'He  deserves  to  lie  in  prison,  does  Monsieur 
with  sad  faces  and  quiet  steps.    The  young  ladie*  j  Herbert  !' 

knew  that  a  calamity  had   been  dealt  to  then  >      -Why  do  you  say  that,  Mademoiselle ."  asked 
from  which   they   should   never  whol'y   recover   ;  Vlmny,  in  a  resentful  tone. 

Their  star  of  brilliance,  in  its  little  sphere. «•>  !  'Because  he  is  a  fool,'  politely  returned  made- 
light  at  Hel-tonlei^h,  had  faded  into  dimness  il  \  uoi  elle  'He  say,  does  he  not,  that  he  was  not 
not  wholly  gone  down  beneath  the  horizon  ;  -lorna  at  the  time  It  is  well;  but  why  does  he 
Should  Herbert  be  fouid  guilty,  it  could  nevei  ;  ,ot  say  where  he  was?  I  think  he  is  a  fool,  me.' 
rise  again.  Adelaide  rarely  spoke;  she  appearen  i  'You  may  as  well  say  outright,  mademoiselle, 
to  possess  some  inward  source  of  vexation  01  that  you  think  him  guiliy  !' retorted  Minny. 
grief,  apart  from  the  general  tribulation.  At)  'But  I  not  think  him  guilty,'  dissented  made- 
least  so  judged  the  Signora  Varsini;  and  she  ;  moiselle.  '1  have  said  from  the  first  that  he  was 
was  a  shrewd  observer.  She,  Miss  Dare,  spent  j  not  guilty.  I  think  he  is  nut  one  capable  of  doing 
most  of  her  time  shut  up  in  her  own  room.  Rosa  j  such  an  injury  to  his  brother  or  to  any  one  else, 
and  Minny  were  chiefly  with  their  governess.  :  I  used  to  be  great  friends  with  Monsieur  Herbert 
They  were  getting  of  an  age  to  feel  it  in  an  equal  once,  when  1  gave  him  those  Italian  lessons,  and 
degree  with  the  rest.  Rosa  was  eighte>  n,  and  ■;  I  never  saw  to  make  me  believe  his  disposition 
had  begun  to  go  out  with  Mrs.  Dare  and  Adelaide   j  was  a  cruel.' 

Minny  was  anticipating  to  go.  It  was  all  stopped  !  In  point  of  fact,  the  governess,  more  explicitly 
now — visiting,  gaity,  pleasure;  and  it  was  felt  as  i  than  any  one  else  in  the  house,  had  declared  all 
a  partof  the  misfortune  The  first  shock  of  the  j  along  her  belief  in  Herbert's  innocence.  Truly 
occurrence  subsided,  the  funeral  over,  and  the  j  and  sincerely  she  did  not  believe  him  capable  of 
family  -ettled  down  in  its  mourning,  the  govern-  so  grievous  a  crime.  He  was  not  of  a  cruel  or 
e»s  exacted  ihtir  studies  from  her  two  pupils  as  i  revengeful  disi'Osiiion:  certainly  not  cue  to  Jie  in 
before.  They  were  loth  to  re-commence  them,  wait,  anu  attack  another  savagely  and.  secretly. 
audi  appealed  to  their  mamma.    'It  was  cruel  of  j  She  had  never  believed  that  he  was,  and  would 
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not  believe  it  now.  Neither  had  his  family.  Ser-  t  her  temper,  it  seemed  a  sort  of  relief  to  resent 
geant  Delves'*  opinion  was,  that  whoever  had  at-  j  everything.  If  Mr.  Dare  spoke  against  their  sons 
tacked  Anthony  had  lain  in  wait  for  him  in  the  j  she  stood  up  for  them.     'Turned  out!'  she  re- 
dining-room,  and  had  sprung  upon  him  as  he  en-  j  peated  angrily. 


tered.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  same 
point  staggered  mademoiselle  that  staggered  the 
rest — Herbert  Dare's  refusing  to  state  where  he 
was  at  the  time.  Believing,  as  she  did,  that  he 
could  account  for  it  if  he  chose,  she  deemed  her- 
self perfectly  justified  in  applying  to  him  th< 
complimentary  epithet  you  have  just  heard.  She 
expressed  true  sympathy  and  regret  at  the  un 
timely  fate  of  Anthony,  lamenting  him  much  and 
genuinely. 

Upon  Cyril  and  George  the  punishment  also 
fell.     With  one  brother  not  cold  in  his  grave,  and 
the  other  thrown  into  jail  to  await  his  trial  for 
murder,  they  could  not,  for  shame,  pursue  theii 
amusements    as    formerly;   and    amusements  to  ! 
Cyril  and  George  Dare  had  become  a  necessin 
of  daily  life.  Their  friends  and  companions  wen 
growing  sby  of  them — or  else  they  fancied  it 
Conscience  is  all  too  suggestive.    They  fancied 
people  shunned  them  when  they  walked  aloiij; 
the  street:  Cyril,  even,  as   he  stood  in  Samue 
Lynn's   room  at  the   manufactory,  thought  the 
men,  as  they  passed  in  and  out,  looked  askance  at 


George  Dare  had  sat  his  heart  upon  a  commis 
sion;  one  of  the  members  for  the  city  had  madi 


'Let  us  say,  as  things  have  turned  out,  then,  if 
you  will.  They  appear  to  bo  turning  out  pretty 
badly,  as  it  seems  to  me.  The  boys  have  had 
every  indulgence   in   life;  they  have  enjoyed  a 

•  xurious  home;  they  have  ruined  me  to  supply 
their  extravagances  —  ' 

'Ruined  you!' again  resented  Mrs.  Dare. 

'Ay,  ruined.  It  has  all  but  come  to  it.  And 
vet,  what  benefit  has  the  indulgence,  or  have  the 
id  vantages  brought  them?  Far  better— I  begin 
lo  see  it  now— that  they  had  been  reared  to  self- 
•ienial:  made  to  work  for  their  daily  bread.' 

'How  can  you  give  utterance  to  such  things  !' 
ejoined  Mrs.  Dare,  in  a  chafed  tone. 

Mr.  Dare  stopped  in  his  restless  pacing,  and 
;onfron»ed  his  wife.  'Are  we  happy  in  our  sons 
Speak  the  truth.' 

'How  could  any  one  be  happy,  overwhelmed 
with  a  misfortune  such  as  this?' 

'Put  that  aside;  what  are  they  without  it?  Re- 
■ellioustous;  of  ill  conduct  in  the  sight  of  the 
world.' 

'Who  says  they  are  of  ill  conduct?*  asked  Mrs. 


him.      Very    likely    it   was    only    imagination      Dare,  an  undercurrent  of  consciousness  whisper- 


ing that  she  need  not  have  made  the  objection. 
They  may  be   a  little  wild;  but  it  is  a  common 


a  half-promise  to  Mr.   Dare,  that  he  would  'see  j  failing  with    those   of  their  age   and  condition. 


what  could  be  done  at  the  Horse  Guards.'    Fail 
ing  available  interest  in  that  quarter,  George  was 
in  hopes  his  father  would  screw  out  money  to 
purchase   one.     But,   until    Herbert    should  be ; 
proved  innocent  (if  that  time  should  ever  arrive,)  I 
the  question  of  his  entering  the  army  must  re- 
main  in   abeyance.    This  state  of  things  alto- 1 
gether  did  not  give  pleasure  to  Cyril  and  George 


Their  faults  are  but  faults  of  youth  and  of  un- 
curbed spirits.' 

'I  wish,  then,  their  spirits  had  been  curbed,' 
was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Dare.  'It  is  useless  now  to 
reproach  each  other,'  he  continued,  resuming  his 
walk;  'but  there  must  have  been  something  radi- 
cally wrong  in  the  bringing  of  them  up.  An- 
hony  gone;  Herbert,  perhaps,  to  follow  him  by 


Dare.     But  there  was  no  remedy  for  it,  and  they    almost  a  worse  death,  certainly  a  more  disgrace- 
had  to  content  themselves  with  sundry  private  ex-    ful  one;  Cyril .' 

plosion's  of  temper,  by  way  of  relief  to  their        M     r. 

v  \     Mr-  Dare  stopped  abtuptly  in  his  catalogue,  and 

'  went  on  more  generally. 

'There  is  no  comfort  in  them  for  us;  there 
j  never  will  be  any.' 

J      'What  ean  you   bring  against  Cyril?'  sharply 
I  asked  Mrs.   Dare.    It  may  be,  that  these  com- 
plainings of  her  husband   chafed    her  temper— 

,„,  .   .  -  .  ..      ,        ,,  ..     |  chafed,  perhaps,  her  conscience.     Certain  it  was 

'There  must  be   a  fate   upon  the  boys !' Mr.    ,>,„„  „„,  ,      /  ,        .    .    ,, 
~  ,  ■      j         a       ■    X    i,-*,  e  u-  y  rendered  her  irritable;  and  Mr.  Dare  had 

Dare  exclaimed  one  day,  in  the  bitterness  of  his,  i„ft„„,„  ■    .   ,      ,  .     „.  „  , 

.  .  ,.  ...         .,         .         ■  latterly  indulged  in  them  frequently.     'If  Cvri 

spirit,  as  he  paced  the  room  with  restless  steps,    ;.„  n,.^     -,,    .4  .  .         H         J  } 

,  r     -..-  i-i     v,        iu  ^  T    ;lsallttlewild» 't '8  a  gentlemanly  failing.  There's 

his  wife  sitting  moodily,  her  elbow  on  the  centre-    ,.,.■,,    ,      .  *     .        ,  .   J  »'   iucIC0 

,  ,  ,     ,         ,      ,  .  ,       ■       ,      ,TT  ,         nothing  else  to  urge  against  him.' 

tab  e,  her  check  pressed  upon  her  hand.    'Unless       lT=  ,,    ,.         .,  ,    ,, 

'  .  ,,  ..  la  theft  gentlemanly?' 

there   had   been   a  fate  upon  them,  they  never       ,,,,,,.„  .    ,  ,,       ^ 

,       ,  ,  J  neyt!' repeated  Airs.  D&re 

coul-1  have  turned  out  as  they  have.  ,T>  . ,...      .   , 

J  'I  Left.     1   have -concealed   rcany  thines  from 

Mrs.  Dare  resented  the  speech.     In  her  un-'you,  Julia,  wishing  to  spare  your  feelings.     But 

happy  fram«  of  mind,  which  told  terribly  upon ;  it  may  b«  as  well  now  that  you  should°know  a 


minds. 

Yes^ the  evil  fell  upon  all;  upon  the  parents, 
and  upon  the  children.     Of  course  they,  the  lat- 
ter, suffered  nothing  in  comparison  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dare.    Unhappy  days,  restless  nights,  were  \ 
their  portion  now:  the  world  seemed  to  be  grow- ; 
ing  too  miserable  to  live  in. 
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little  more  of  whit  your  *ons  Teally  are*.  Cyril';  'Steady  conduct!'  echoed  Mrs.  Dare.  'What 
might  have  stood  where  Herbert  wilt"  stand — at  [has  steadiness  of  conduct  to  do  with  executing  a 
the  criminal  ba"r;  though  Cor  a  crime  of  less  de- jcommiijsion  of  business?  And  as  to  being  alone, 
gree.     For  all  I  can  tell,-he  may  stand  at  it  now. '  <  the  Quaker  Lynn  went.' 

Mrs.  "Dare  looked  scared.  'What has  he  done?'!  'But,  at  ihe  first  onset,  which  was  the  time  I 
she  asked,  her  tone  growing  timid.  '!  spoke',  Mr.   Ashlev's  intention  was  to  despatch 

'1  say  that  I  have  kept  these  things  from  you  (only  one— Halliburton'.  He  said  that  Cyril's 
1'wish  I  could  have  kept  them  always;  but  iff  want'of  steadiness  would  always  have  been  a  bar 
seems  to  me'  that  exposure  is  arising  in  many  i  to  his  thinking  of  him.  Shall  I  go  on  and  en- 
ways,  and  it  is  better  you  should  be  prepared  for  i  lighten  >ou  on^the  other  point — the  cheque ."  Mr. 
it,  if  it  must  come.     I  awake  now  in  the  morn- 1  Dare  added,  after  a.  pa^se. 

ing  to  apprehension;  I  am  alarmed  throughout'     'Y — es.'she  answered,  a  nervous' dread  caus- 
the  day  at  my  own  shadow,  dreading  what  un-  /  ing  her  to  speak  with  hesitation.  Had  she  a  fore- 
known fate  may  not  be  falling  upon  them.    Her- Shadow  of  what  was  comifig? 
bert  in  peril  of.  the  hapgman:  Cyril  in  peril  of  a  \     <Ir  was  Cyril   who  took  it,'  said  Mr.  Dare, 
forced  voyage  to  the  penal  colonies.'  /dropping  his  voice  to  a  whisper.  - 

A  sensation  of  utter  fear  stole  over  Mrs.  Dare.  <;     'Cyril !'  she  gasped.  * 

For  the  moment,  she  could  not  s.peak.    But  she'      'Our  son,  Cyril.     No  other.' 
N  rallied  her  powers  to  defend  Cyril.  \     Mrs   Dare  took  her  hand  from  her  cheek  .and 

I  think  Cyril  is  hardly  used,  what  with  one!>jeaned  back  in  the  chair.     She  was  very  pale, 
thing  and  another.     He  was  to  havegone  on  that ','  ,<He   was  traced    to   White's  shop,  where  he. 
French  journey   and  at  the  last  moment  he  was  j  changed  the  cheque  for 'gold.     He  bad  put  on 
pushed  out  of  it  for    Halliburton.    I  felt  more  f  Herbert's  cloak,  the  plaid  lining  outside.     When 
vexed  at  it,  almost.tban  Cyril  could,  and  I  spoke  j-he  begatl  to  fear  detection,  he  ripped  the  lining 
a  word  of  my  mind  to  Mrs.  Ashley.'  jout>  and  left  *the  ,cloak  in  the  5tate  it  ig_now 


in  the  possession    of  the    police.     Some  of  the 


'You  did?' 
:  'Yes.  I  did  not  speak  of  it  in  the  light  of  dis-  J£gs  and  cuts  have  been  sewn  up",  I  suppose  by 
appointment  to  Cyril,  the  actuaf  fact  of  not.tak-  {0Qe  o£  th(J  sei.vants.  i  made  no  clote  inquiries. 
ing  the  journey  ,.so. much. as  of  the  vexation  he,That  c)oak>,  he  added)  with  a  pagsing  MnTf 
experienced  at  being  supplanted  in  it  by  one  ,  .  ht  t<j„  ueer  talfca  of  our  80nSj  if  it  were  aWd 
whom  he — whom   we   all — consider  inferior  to).     «_     ,  , 

himself,  William  Halliburton.    I  fet  Mrs.  Ashley       ,Howdid  youknow  itwas  Cyril?' breathed  Mrs. 
know  that  we  regarded  it.  as  a  most  unmerited 4  ^ 
end  uncalled-for  slight;  and  I  took  care  to  drop  a  >     ,„  "•'     rjeives  » 
hintthafwe  believed  Halliburton  to  have  been  |     4j)^Te,,     Does  Ae  know  it?' 
guilty  in  that  cheque  affair.'  'He  does.    And  the  man  is  holding  the  secret 

•  Mr.   Dare  paused.     'What  did   Mrs.   Ashley  jout  0f  consideration  for  us.     Delves  has  a  good 
lay."  he  presently  asked.  /  heart  at  bottom.  Not  but  what  1  spoke  a  friendly 

'She  said   very 'little.      I'  never  saw   her. -so  /  word  for  him  when  he  was  made  sergeant.    It  all 
frigid.     She  intimated  that  Mr.  Ashley  was  a  >f  tells.' 
competent  judge  of  his  own  business- '  i     -And  Mr.  Ashley?' she  asked. 

«1  mean   as  to  the  cheque?'  interrupted  Mr.       'There  is  little  doubt  that.  Ashley  has  some 
jjare  /suspicion;  the  very  fact  .-of  his  not  making  a  stir 

'She  was  more  frigid  over  that  than  over  the  i  in  it  proves  that  he  has.    It  would  not  please  him 
other.     She  preferred  not  to  discuss  it,  she  an-^hat  a  relative-as  Cyril  is-should   stand  his 

I  trial  for  felony.' 
i     'How   harshly  you  put  it!'  exclaimed  Mrs. 


swered;  who  it  might  be,  stole  it,  or  who  not 

'Ican*etyou  right  on  both  points,' said  Mr.; 
Dare.  'Cyril  came  to  me,  complaining  of  being  ! 
superseded  in  this  French  journey,  and  I  com-  < 
plied  with  his  request  that  I  should  go  and'  re-! 
monslrate  with  .Mr.  Ashley — being  a  simpleton*; 
for  my  pains.  Mr.  Ashley-informed  me  that  be! 
never  had  entertained  the  slightest  intention  of1 
despatching  Cjrilr  and  why  Cyril  should  have  , 
taken  up  the  %>tion,  be  coujd  not  tell.  Mr.  Ash 
ley  c.onti  med  to  say  ibat  he  did  not  consider  Cy 


Dare,  bursting  into  tears      'Felony  I' 

'Nay,  what  eise  can  I  call  it?' 

There  ensued  a-pause.  Mr.  Dare  resumed  his 
restless  pacing;  Mrs.  Dare  sat  with  her  handker- 
cief  to  her  face.     Presently  she  lqpked  up.' 

•They  said  it  was  Halliburton's  cloak  that  the 
p-rsdn  wore  who  went  to  change  the  cheque?' 

'It  was  not  Halliburton's.  It  was  Herbert's 
turned  inside  out.      Herbert  knew  nothing  of  it, 


ril  of  sufficiently  steady  conduct  to  intrust  abroad  !  for  1  questioned  him:  he  had  gone  out  tnat  night, 
aleae— — '  J  leaving  his  eloak  Masgirig 'ia  ail  (taut.    I  askod 
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him  bow  it  happened  that  his  cloak,  on  the  in- 

Side,  should  resemble  Halliburton's,  and  he  said 
it  was  an  accidental,  coincidence.    I  don't  believe  ; 
him.     t   entertain   littte  doubt   that  it   was  con- 
triyed  with  a  view  to  the  euactiug  of  some  tnis- 
cftief.'     in  fact,  what  with  one  revelation  and  an- 


CHAiPTER  XVL 


AN     UGLY      VIIIOK- 


Mr.  Dare  had  not  taken  upon  himself  the  le- 
gal conduct  of  his  son  Herbert  3  case.  It  had 
been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  solicitor  in  Hel- 


oiher,  I  live,  as  I  say,  in-perpetual  dread  of  new  j  stonleigh(-  M~     Winthorne.      This    gentleman, 


troubles  turning  up.' 


more   forcibly  than   anybody   else,  urged   upon 


P.itter    most  bitter  were  these  revelations  to,  ;         ,        _  ,  ,     .     .         .... 

filter,  must  uiuei    «v^i  (  Herbert  Dare  the  necessity  of.deolanng— if  he 

Mrs    Daret  bitter  had. they  been  to  her  husband.  (  *  ° 

iwrs.  DAic,  unici  u<m.       j       ■  could  declare — where  he  had  been  on  the  night 

Too  swiftlr  were  the  fruits  of  their  children  s  •  J ° 

iuo  iiiiiuj  "C1C  ^  )  of  the  murder.    He  rery  clearly  foresaw  that,  if 


rearing  coming  home  to  them,  bringing  their  re 
eompense.- 'There  must  be  a  fate  upon  the  boys  ! ' 
he  reiterated.  Possibly.  -But  had  neither  pa- 
rents nor  children  done  aught  to  invoke  it? 

'Since  these  evils  have  come  upon  our  house — 
the  fate  of  Anthony,  the  uncertainty-  overhanging 


his  client  persisted  in  bis  present  silence,  there 
was  no  chance  of  any  result  but  the  worst. 

He  could  obtain  no  response.  Deaf  to  him,  as 
he  had  been. to  others,  Herbert  Dare  would  dis- 
close nothing.  In  vain  Mr.  Winthorne  pointed 
to  consequences:  first,  by  delicate  hints;next,.by 


Herbert,  the  certain  guilt  of  Cyril.' resumed  Mr.    ,.  ,  ,.  .         ,  ..  ,        ,. 

'  ,&         ,.         ,        ,  hints  not  delicate;  then,  by  speaking  out  broadly 

Dare,  '1  have-asked  myselt  whether  the  money  s 


We.inhented  from  old  Mr.  Cooper  may  not  have 
wrought  ill  for  us,  instead  of  good.' 

'Have  wrought  ill":' 

'Aye!  Brought  with  it  af  curse,  instead  of  a 
blessing.' 

She  made  no  remark.  \ 

'He  warned  us  that,  if  we  took  Edgar  Halli- 
burton's share,  it  would  not  bring  us  good  Do  1 
you  remember  how  eagerly  he  spoke  it?-  We  did  j 
take  it,'  Mr.  Dare  added,  dropping  his  voice  to  j 
the  lowest  whisper.  'And  I  believe  if  has  just  { 
acted  as  a  curse.'  \ 

•You  are  fanciful !'  she  cried,  her  hands  shiyer-  < 


and  fully.  .  It  is  not  pleasant  to  tell  your  client, 
in  so  .many  words,  that  he  will  be  hanged  and  no- 
thing can  save  him,  unless  he  compels  you  to  it. 
Herbert  Dare  compelled  Mr.  Winthorne.  All  in 
vain.  Mr.  Winthorne  found  he  mightr  just  as 
well  talk  to  the  walls  of  the  cell.  Herbert  Dare 
declared  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  he  had 
been  out  the  whole  of  the  time  stated — from 
half-past  eight  o'clock,  or  thereabouts,  until 
nearly  two;  and  from  this  declaration  he  never 
swerved. 

Mr.  Winthorne  was  perplexed.  The  prisoner's 
assertions. were  so  uniformly  earnest,  bearing  so 


,  apparently  the  stamp  of  truth,  that  he  could  not 
ing,  as  she  raised  her.  handkerchief  to  wipe  her  ;  disDeJieve  him.  or  ralher,  sometimes  he  believed, 


pale  facei 

•No;  there's  no  fancy  in  it.  We  should  have 
done  wellto  attend  to  the  warning  of  the  dying 
Heaven  «is  my.  witness  that,  at. the  time,' such  a 
thought  as  that  of  appropriating  it  to  ourselves, 
never  crossed  my  mind.  We  launched  out  into 
expense,  and"  the  other  share  became  a'  necessity 
It  is  that  expense  which  has  ruined  our  chil- 
dren.' 

'How  can  you  say  it?r  she  rejoined,  lifting  her 
hands  in  a  passionate  sort  of  manner. 

'It  has  been  nothing  else.  Had  they  been  reared 
more  plainly,  they  would  not  have  acquired  those 
extravagant  notions  which  huve  been  their  bane. 
Without  that  inheritance,. and  the  style  of  living 
we  allowed  it  to  entail-  upon  us,  the  boys  must 
have  understood  that  they  wouid  have  to  earn 
money  before  they  -pent  it,  and  they  would  have 
put  th'-ir  shouhlers  to  the  wlitel.  Julia,'  he  con- 
tinind,   trailing   by   her  and  stretching  forth  his 


and  sometimes  he  doubted.  It  is  true  that  Her- 
bert's declarations,  did  wear  an  air  of  entire 
truth;  but  Mr.  Winthorne  had  been  engaged  for 
criminal  offenders  before,  and  knew  what  the  as- 
sertions of  a  great  many  of  them  were  worth; 
I.Down  deep  in  his  heart  he  reasoned  very  much 
after,  the.  manner  of  Sergeant  Delves.  'If  he  had 
been  absent,  he'd  confess  it  to  save  his  neck.'  Hi 
~aid  so  to  Herbert. 

Herbert  took  the  matter,  on  the  whole,  coolly, 
he  had  done  so  from  the  beginning.  He  did  not 
believe  that  his  neck  was  really  in  jeopardy. 
'They'll  never  find  me  guilty,'  was  his  belief. 
He  could  not  avoid  standing  his  trial:  that  was  a 
calamity  from  which  there  was  no  escape:  but 
hesteadily  refused  to  look  at  its  results  in  a  som- 
bre light. 

'Can  you  tell  me  where  you  were?'  Mr.  Win- 
thorne one  morning  impulsively  asked  him,  wien 


troubled' face  until    it  rwa.ly    touched   her-,   'it  ]  June  w'as"drawing  to  its  close. 
mic;!it  have  been. w»il  now,-  we'll  with  them  arid  j      'I  could  if  I  liked, '.replied  Herl»ert  Dare.    'I 
with  us   had  our  cniidien  been  ob.iged  to  buffet  'suppose  you  mean,  by  that,  to  throw   a  shaft  of 
with  the.  poverty  to  which  we  condemned  the  j  discredit  on  what  I  say,  Winthorne;  but  you  are 
Halliburton*. '  '  {wrong.    I  could  point  out  to  you  and  to  all  H«li- 
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tonleigh  where  I  was  that  flight;  but  \  will  not. 
I  have  my  reasons,  and  I  wjil  not.' 

'Tnen  you  will  fall,'  said  the  lawyer.    'The! 
yery  fact  af-  there  being  no.  other  quarter,   gave 
•yourself,  on  which  to  cast  a  shadow  of.suspieion,} 


altogether  die  out,  were  he  really  required  to  re- 
duce it  to  practice.  Herbert  Dare  was  but  hu- 
man. After  July  had  come  in,  and  the  time  to 
the  period,  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  assizra, 
might  be  couii ted  by  hours,  then  his  courage  be- 


will  tell  against  you.     You  have  been  bred  to  the ,  gan  to  flinch.     He  spent  a  night  in   tossing   from 
law,  must  see  these  things   as  plainly  as  I  can  J  side  to  side  on  his  pallet  (a  wide  diflerence   b"e- 


put  them.' 

'There's  the  point  that  puzzles  me — Who  it  can 
have  b%en  who  did  the  injury.  I'd  give  half  my 
remaining  life  to  know.' 

Mr.  Winthorne  thought  that  the  whole  of  it,  to 
judge  by  present  appearances,  might  no't  be  an  in- 
conveniently prolonged  period;  but  he  did  not  say 
so.  'What  is  ypur  objection  to  speak?'  he 
asked  ? 


tween  that  and  his  comfortable  feather-bed  at 
home),-during  which  a  certain  uziy  apparatus,  to 
be  erected  for  his  especial  benefit  within  the  walls 
of  the  prison  some  fii  e  Saturday  morning,  ou 
which  he  might  figure  by  no  means  gracefully, 
had  mentally  disturbed  his  rest.  He  arose  unre- 
freshed.  The  vision. of  tlrat  possible  future  wat 
not  a  pleasant  one.  Herbert  remembered  ones 
1  when   he  had  been  a  college,  boy',  that  the  Satur- 


•  You  have  put  the   same  question  about  fiftvj  day  morning's  occasional  drama  had  been  enacted 


times,  Winthorne,  and  you'll  never  get  any  dif- 
ferent answer  than  the  one- you  hare  had  al- 
ready— that  I  don't  choose  to  state  it.' 

•I  suppose  you  were  not  committing-  murder  in 
another  quarter  of  the  town,  were  you." 

'I  suppose  I  was  not,'  equably  returned  Her- 
bert. 

'Then,  failing  that  crime,  there's  no  other  in  the 
decalogue  that  I'd*  not  confess  to,  to  save  my  life. 
Whether  I  was  robbing  a  bank,, or  setting  a 
church  on  fire,  I'd  tell  it  out,  rather  than  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  I  was  dead.' 

•Ah,  but  I  was  not  doing  either,'  said  Herbert. 

'Then  there's  the  less  reason  for  yqur  persist- 
ing in  the  observance  of  so  much  mystery.' 

•My  doing  so  is  my  own  business,'  returned 
Herbert. 

'No,  It  is  not  your  own  business,'  objected  Mr 


for  the  warning  and  edification  of  the  town,  and 
of  the  country  people  flocking  into  it  for  market. 
The  college  boys  had  determined,  for  once  in 
thr.ir  lives,  to  see  the  sight— if  they  could  accom- 
plish it.  The  ceremony  was  invariably  performed 
at  eight  o'clock;  the  exhibition  closed  at  nine:  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  boys  was,  how  to  arrive  at 
the  scene  in  time,  considering  that  it  was  only  at 
the  striking  of  the  lat'ter  hour  that  they  were  let 
loose  down  the  steps  of  the  school.  They  had 
"tried  the  lime  between  the,  cloisters  and  the  county 
prison;  and  found  that  by  dint  of  taking  the  short 
way  through  the  back  streets,  tearing  along  at  the* 
fleetest  pace,  and  knocking  over  every  obstruc- 
tion—human, animal,  or  solid — that  might  un- 
fortunately be  in  their  path',  they  could  do  the  dis- 
f  tance  in  four  minutes.  Arriving  rather  out  of 
[wind,  it's  true:    but  that    was  nothing.     Four 


/minutes!  they  did  not  see  their  way -clear.     If 
Winthorae.     'You  assert  that  you  are  innocent  of \  the  curtain  descended  at  nine,  sharp,  as  good  be 


thfe  crime  with  which  you  are  charged- 

•I  assert  nothing  but  truth,'  interrupted  Her- i 

bejt.  | 

.  'Good.    Then,  if  you  are  innocent,  and  if  you  j 

can  prove  your  innocence,  it  is  your  duty  to  your 


forty  minutes  after  the  hour,  as  four,  in  point  of 
practical  fact.  But  the  Hclstonleigh  college  boys 
— as  you  may  sometime  have  heard  remarked  be- 
fore— were  not  wont  to  allow  difficulties  to  over- 
master them.    -If  there    was   a  possible  way  of 


family  to  do  it.  A  man's- duties  in  this  life  are/ getting  through  obstacles,  they  were  sure  to/ifind 
not  owing  to  himself  alone:  above  all,  a  son's.  He  it-  Consultations  had  been  anxious.  To  request 
owes  allegiance  to  his  father  and  mother;  his?  the  head-master  to'aliow  them  as  a  favour  .to  de- 
consideration  for  them  should  be  above  his  consid-^part  five,  or  ten  minutes- before  the  usual   time, 


oration*  for  himself.  If  you  can  prove  your  in- 
nocence it  will  be  an  unpardonable  sin  not  to  do 
it;  a  sin  inflicted  on  your  family,' 

'Ican'trhelp  it,' replied  Herbert,  in  his  obsti- 
nacy.* I  have  my  reasons  for  not  speaking,  and  I 
shall  not  speak. ' 

'You  will  surely  suffer  the  penalty,'  said  Mr. 
Winthorne. 


would  be  worse  than  useless.  -It  was  a  question 
whether  he  ever  would  have  acceded  to  it;  but 
there  was  no  chance  of  it  on  that  morning. 
Neither  could  the  whole  school  be  taken  sum- 
marily with  stomach-ache,  or  croup^or  any  other 
excruciating  malady,  necessitating  compassion 
and  an  early  dismissal..  They  came  to  the  re- 
solve of  apply  in  j  to  the  official  who  had  under  his 


•Then  I  must  suffer  it,'  returned  the  prisoner,  j  charge  the  cathedral  -cl^ck;  or,  as  they   phrased 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  talk,  and  another  to  do. ,  it,  'coming  over  the  clock-man. '     By  dint  of coax- 

Manya  brave-spirit,  quite  ready  and  willing  to-j  ing,  or  bribery,  or  some  other  element  of  penrua- 

undergo  hanging  in  theory,  would  find  his  heart!  sion,  they  got  this  functionary  to  promise  to  put 

fail  and  his  legs  shake,  would  find  his  bravery  Uhe  clock  on  eight  minuUi  o«  that  pirti*«lwm*rn- 
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ing.    And  it  was  done.    And  at  eight  minutes }     As  much  indulgence  as  it  was  possible  to  allow 
before  nine  by  the  sun,  the  cathedral  clock  rung  to  a  prisoner  wan  accorded  to  Herbert  Dare:   in- 
out  its  nine    strokes.     But,  instead  of  the  master  deed  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  previous 
lilting  his  finger— the  signal  for  the  boys  to  tear  j  prisoner,  incarcerated  within  the  walls  of  the.- 
forth— the  master  sat  quiet  at  his  desk,  and  never  county  prison,  had  ever  enjoyed  so  muth..  The 
gave  it.     He  sat  until  the  eight  minutes  had  gone  governor  of  the?  prison  and  Mr.  Dare  had   lived 
by,  when  the  other  churches  in  the  town   gave  on  intimate  terms.     Mr.  Dare  and  his  two- elder 
out  their  hour;  he  sat  four  minutes  after  that:  and  j  sons  had  been  familiar,  in  their  legal    capacity, 
then  henodded  them  their  dismissal.     The  twelves  with  both  its  Civil  and  criminal  prisoners;  and-  the 
minutes  bad  seemed  to  the  boys.like  twelve  hours.  5  tnrnkeys  had  often  bowed.  Herbety  in  and  out  of 
Where  the  hitch  was,   they  never  knew;    they  j  cells,  as  they  now  bowed  out  Mr.  Winthorne.    A1-* 
never  have  known  to  this  day;  as.  they  would  tell  ^together,  what  with  the  governor's  friendly  feel- 
you  for  themselves.     Whether  the  master  got  an  j  jng)   and  the  turnkeys '^reverential  one',  Herbert 
inkling  of  "what  was  in 'the  wind;  or  whether,,  by  5  Qare -obtained  more  privileges  than  the  common 
one  of  the  extraordinary  coincidences  that  some-  \  run  0f  prisoners.     The  message  was  at  once  ta' 
times  occur  in  life,  he,  for  that  one  morning,  al- 1  ken  to  Mr    Winthorne,  and  it  brought  that  gen- 
lowed  the   hour  to  slip  by  Unheeded— had   noU  t|eman  back. 

heard  it  strike— they  could  not  tell.  He  gave  out  j  4  nave  made  up  my  mind  totell,'  was  Herbert's1 
no  clue,  then,  or  afterwards.  The  clock-man  J  brief  salutation 1  whefl  he.entered. 
protested  that  he  had  been  true:  had  not  breathed.?  (^  very  sensible  resolution,'  replied  the  lawyer. 
a  hint,  to  anybody.living  of  the  purposed  advance- <  Doubts,  however,  crossed  his  mind  as'  he  spoke, 
men^;  and  the  boys  had  no  reason  to  disbelieve  j  whether  the  prisoner  was  not  about'to  set  up 
him.  However  it  might  have  been,  they  could  not  Some  plea  which  never  had  place  in  fact..  As 
ajtarit.  It  was  four  minutes  past  nir.e-wheE 1  they  sergeant  Delves  had,  Mr.  Winthorne  had  arrived 
clattered  ■ptlt-melt    down  the  schoolroom  step».-|  at  the  nrm  belief  that  there  wag  nothing  to  tell. 


Away  theytore,  full,  of  fallacious-hope,  out  at  the 
cloisters,  through  the  cathedral  precincts,  along 
the  nearest  streets,  and  arrived  within  the  given 
four  minutes,  rather  than  over  it.  Alas,  for  hu- 
man expectations  !  The  prison  was  there  it  is 
true,  formidable  as  usual;  but' all  trace  of  the 
morning's 'jubilee  had  passed  away.  INot  only 
had  the  chief  actor  been  removed,  but  also  that 


'Well?'  said  he. 

•That  is,  conditionally,'  resumed  Herbert 
Dare.  'It  would  be  of  little  use  my  saying  I  was 
•at  such  and  such  a  place,  unless  I  could  bring  for- 
ward confirmatory  testimony.' 

'Of  courje  it- would  not.' 

'Well;  there  are  witnesses  who  could  giv.e  this 
satisfactory  evidence;  but  the  question  is,  will 


ugly  apparatus  which  Herbert  Dare  had  dreamt  <  ^      ^  wj|]jn>c  to  do  it "?' 

of.  That  might have  afforded  them  some  gratifi- j  'What  motive  or  excuse  could  they  have  /or 
cation  to  contemplate,  failing  the  great  sight.  The  >  refusing?'  returned  Mr.  Winthorne.  'When  1 
college  boys,  struck  dumb  in  the  first  moment  feii0w-creature's  life  is  at  stake,  surely  there  is 
with  their  disappointment,  gaye  vent  to   it  at? no  man  so  lost  to  humanity,  as  not  to  come  for- 


length,   in  three  dismal   groans,  the   echoes    of 
which  might  have  been  heard  as  far  as  the  cathe-  ] 
dral.     Groans  not  intended  for  the  unhappy  mor:; 
tal,  then  beyond  hearing  that,  or  anJ  otht-r  earth- 
ly sound;  not  for  the  officials  of  the  county   pri- 


ward  and  save  it,  if  it.  be  in  his  power.'  , 

'Circumstances  alter  cases,'  was  the  curtreply 

of  Herbert  Dare. 
•Was  it  your  doubt,  as  to#whether  they,  would 

come  forward,  that  caused  you -to  hesitate  at 


son,  all  too  quick-handed  that  morning,  but  given  Lalling  on  them?'  asked  Mr.  Winthorne,  some- 
as  a- compliment  to  the  respected  gentleman  at  thing  not  pleagarit  in  ni3  tone. 
that.time  holding  the  situation  of  head-master.  j  ,Not  altogethet,  t  foresaVv  a  difficulty-  in  Us 
Herbert  Dare  remembered  this;  it  was  rising  j  I.  foresee  it  still.  Winthorne,  yt>u  look  at  me. 
up  in  his  mind' with  strange  distinctness.  HeJ  with  a  face  full  of  doubt.  There's  no  caOse  for 
'himself  had  been  one  of  the  deputation  Chosen  to  jit — as  you  vjrill  find.'   .- 

'come   over'  the  clock  man,  had  been  the   chief/     '  Well,  go on,'  said  the  lawyer;  for  Herbert  had 
persuader  of  that  functionary.  '  Would  the  col- 1  stopped.  , 

lege  boys  hasten  down  if  he  were  to In  spite  j     'The  thing  must  be  gone  about  in  a  very  can- 

of  his  bravery,  he  broke  off  the  speculation  ,w  ith  s  tious  manner;  and  I  don't  quite  see  how  it  can  ba 
a  shudder;  a&d  calling  the  tiynkey  to  him,  he  des-?  done,'  resumed  Herbert,  slow]  v.  'Winlhoriie,  I 
•  patched  a  message  for  Mr.  Winthorne.  Was  it  itJiink  1  had  better  make  a  confidant  of  you,  ai)d 
the  re  >--mbrance  of. his  old  schoolfellows,  of '  tell  you  the  whole  story  from  beginning,  to.  end.' 
what  they  would  think  of  him,  that' effected  what!  'If  I  kin  to  do  yoa  any  good,  I  must  hear  it,  I 
no.s&er  c*sii<ieraiioB  bad  been  able  to  effect?     ie*pect.    A  man  Aan't  work  in  t*e  dark.'         • 
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•Sit  you  down  there  then,  and  I'll'  begin. {  'He  was  afterno  g'opd.I  know,' "nodded  the  ser  • 
Though?  mind— -1  tel)  it  you  in  confidence.-  It's  not  >,  gean.C  oracularly. 

fbr-SIeistonleigb.    But  /ou  will  see  the  expe-J     Mr.    Winihorne    raised    bis     ey"e6rows,    and 
lieney  of  being  silent  when  you  have  ifeard  it.' {slightly  jerked   his   shwulders.    The   movement 

$  may  have,  meant  anything  or 'nothing,  lie  did-riot 

»»»  V       {reply  in  words. 

'  •■"•  •  *  .       •  \     Sgrgeat  Delves  fell  into  a  reverie.     He  rouseil 

:'  CHAPTER  XVH  S  himself  from  it  W  take  a  searching  gaze' at  th% 

■     -  .    "     .  j  lawyer.    'Sir,'  said  he,  and  he  could  hard  y.  have 

sergeant  delves  'looki  up.'    •'  Upoken  more  earnestly  had  his  life  depended  on 

'''.'■';  (it.     'Tel \.  me  the*'truth   out-and-out.     Bo   you, 

The  following  Saturday  was  the  day  fixed  for  j  youfgelf,  from  .the  depths  .pf  your  own  judgment,- 
the  opening  jrt  the  commission  atHelst»nleigh.  >  believe  Herbert  Dare  to  have  been  innocent?' 
It  soon  came  round,    and  the  streets,  in  the  af- )     'Delves,  as  truly,  as  that  you  and  I  now  stand 
ternoon,    wore  their  usual  holiday  appearance,  jhere,  I  honestly  believe  that  he  had  no  more  to 
The 'high  sheriff's' procession  went  out  to  meet  the  (  do  witn  'his  brotheu's  dealti  than  we  had  ' 
judges,  aqd    groups,  stood   about    waiting  and  j    ■•ThenJ'm  blest  if  1. don't  take  up  the  other 
watching  for  its  return,     Amongst' other-  people  jgcent!.  exclaimed  Mr.  Delves,  stepping  Ins  thigh, 
blocking  up  the.  way,  might  be  observed  the  portly  ;  q  di(i  ^{^  0f  ;t  onee)  but  I  dropped  it  again-,  so 
person  pf^Sergeant  "Delves.     He  strolled  along,  s  sure  was  j-that  ;t  wa3  Master  Herbert.' 
Beeraing  to  look  at  nothing,  but  his  keen  eye  was  <      ' What >-cent  i.s  that."  , 

BTery where.  It  suddenly  fell  upon  Mr.  Win-i  'Look  here,' said  the  sergeant-^'but  now  it's 
thorne,  who  was  picking  his  way  through  the  j  my  tl|rn ;  t0  warn  jpu'to  be  dark  .'There  was  a 
crowd,  as  fast  as  he  could  pick  it,  apparently  ij»  a;  young  woman  met  Anthony  Dare  the  ijight  of 
hurry.  Hurry  or  not,  Sergeant  Delves  Stopped  ,  tbe  murder,  when  h.e  was  going  down  td*  the 
him,.anddrew  him  to  a  safe  spofcbeyond  the  reach  ;•  Star-and-Gafter.  It's  a  young  woman  he  did  not 
of  curious  ears.  l  behave  genteel  to,  sonie  time  .back,  as  the  ghost 

•I' was' looking  for  you-,  Mr.  Winthorne,'  cried  \  says  in  the  song.  "She  met  him  that  night,  and 
Delves,  i'n  a  confident.aiUorte.  I  say— this  tale,  (she  gave  h'im  a  bit  of  her  tongue,  not  much,  for 
that  Dare  will  succeed  in  establishing  an  a/i6i,  is  j  he  wouldn't  stop  to  listen:-  #But  now,  Mr-  Win- 
it  reliable?'  J  thorne, _  it  ha?  crossed  .my   mind   many  times;: 

•Why— who  the  mischief  can  have  been  setting  J  whether  she  might  not  have  watched  for  his  going 
th»t  afloat  ?' returned  the.Iawyer,  «in  a  tone  of  |  home  again;  and  .followed  him;  followed  him 
the  utmost  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  wex-  right  into  the  dining-room,  and  dene  the  mis- 
atjSn.  j  chief.     I'll  lay  a  guinea  it  was  her!'  added  the 

'Dare  himself  was  my  informant,'  replied,  the  \  sergeant,  arriving:  at  a  hasty  conclusion.  'I  shall 
«rgeant.'   'I  was  in  the  prison  just  now,  and  saw  j  lookup  again  now.'  ■  •...- 

Mm  in  the  yard  with  the  turnkey.  He  calred  me  j  'Do  you  mean  that  young  woman  in  Honey 
'rtt^ind  told  me  he  was  as  good  as  acquitted.'.  |  Fair^' asked  Mr.  Winthorne . 

•Then  heis  an  idiot  for  his  pains.  He  had  no  ■  «**  w-  Her,  and  nobody  else.  The  doubt 
right  to  talk  of  it,  even  to  you.'  ■  •  .'    • .    *"»  crossed  me;  but,  as.Ijay.  Itn  so  certain  it 

^  t    was  toe  brother,  that  1  dwl  not  follow  it  Up.'. 

.  <I  am  .dark,'  carelessly  returned  Delves.  I  \  ,Cou|d  ^  woman,g  feeble  han(f  mict  such  in_ 
don^t  wish  ill  ta  the  Dares,.and  lid  not  work  itto    .ur.eg))  deUtedthe  s6).cUor 

'am;  is  pVrhanssome  of  them  could  tell  you,'  he  5     ,_.,'...,,,      , ..  ,      ...  .    A  ,K 

"«">"*  r      ar     •        ■  -  -  ,      <Peeble-.be  hanged !   politely  rejoined  the  ser- 

added,  in  a  significant  tone.     What  about    this  .Some  wogmen  nave /ot /he  fists  of  men; 

acquittal  that  he  talkspf  ?    ^  ,  .  ^  ^  ,em   ^     .^  •  ^ 

.There's  no  doubt  he  will  be  acqu.tted.     He    ^  ^^  ^    .A.  derate  woman  'II  do  any- 

will  prcmgin  alibi.  ■',,.-,  -A  0„„at;n'!  thing:    And  Anthony  Dare,  remember,  had  not 

•Is  if  a  eof-up  alibi  ?  'asked  the  plaul-speaking  o  •>  •.-.,•■ 

*         .B       .r-  •  ♦  'i  got  his  force  in  him  that  night.' 

Rirgeant.  _  .  ;      Mr.  Winthorne  sh -of;  his  bead.    'Thatgirlhaa 

'No      And  as  far  as  T  go.  I  would  not  lend  my- ,  ,•       •  .      :.    -      T    ,    -., 

flo',:       .."  ,&  ',..-,.    \nu.±t.ijlt  ,h«    no  look  of  ferflcity  about  her.     I  shou  d  question 

■«lf  to  the  totting  up  of  a  falsity  *  observed  the    ""  J   ■  ■        i 

"        *°    8        6     K>,.       .  iV-     c    .   „„„  i,;   m  Uts  being  she.     Let's  see— what  is  her  mine.'' 

'•olicitor.    'He  has  sa'd  from  the  fir't,  you  know,  j lls  u      *> 

thathe  was  not  near.the  house  at  the  time,  and        'Look  !'  returned   the  sergeant.     'When,  you 


Kit  will  turn  out.' 


have  had  half  is  much  to  do  with  .people  as  J 


'*ftu-h«  confessed  where  he  was,  after  all  his  1  have,  jou'l.  have  learnt  not  to  go  by  look,.    Her 
itsfifline  out  »*  ^. name's  Carofme  Mason.' 

*ti»7^*^.    K  wiU  bo  to«loMd  at  ihe-Uial.'  I'    At  that  njoment-the  cathedral  bells  rajjg  out, 
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^giving  token  of  the  return  of  the  procession,  the ; 
advent  of  the  judges.     As  if  the  sound  reminded 
the  lawyer  of  .the  speed  of  time,  he  hastily  sped 
on  his  way;  leaving  the  sergeant  to  use  his  eyes 
and  ears  at  the  expense  of  the  crow'xl. 

•I  wonder  how  the  prisoners  in  the  jails  feels?'; 
remarked  a  woman,  whom  the  sergeant  recog- ; 
nized  as  being  no. Other  than   Mrs.  Cross      She! 


•You  don't?' 

•No,  I. don't.  Why  should  one  brother  kill  an- 
other?'  • 

'Very  true,'  coughed  the  sergeant.  «But  some- 
body must  have  done  it.  If  Herbert  Dare  did 
not,  who  did?' 

'Ah  !  who  did?  I'd  like  fp  know.'she  passion- 
ately added.     'He  had  got  folks  in  this  town  that 


had  just  come  out  of  a  warehouse   with  her  sup-^otved  njm  grudges,  had  Mr.  Anthony  Dare.' 
ply  of  work  for  the  ensuing  week.  ,<j     'If  my  vision  didn't,  deceive   me,  I   saw  *you 

•Ah,  poor  creatures?'  responded  another  of  the  £  talking  to-him  that  very   same  night,'  carelessly 
group,  and   that   was   Mrs.   Brumm.     'I  wonder 't  observed  the  sergeant. 

how -young  Dare  likes  it?'  J     'Did  y^u  see.  me?'  she  .rejoined,  apparently  ai 

'Or  how  old  Dare  likes  it — if  he  can  hear  'em  \  much  at  ease  as  the  sergeant  himself.     'I  had  to 

all  the  way  up  at  his  office.     They'll  know  their  Mo  an  errand  at  that  end  of  the  town,  and  1  met 

fate  soon,  them  two.'  <him,  and  told  him  what  he  was.     1  hadn't  spoke 

In  the  close  vicinity  of  this  colloquy  was  a) to  him/or  months  a-nd  months;  for  years,  1  think, 
young  woman-,  drawn  against  the  wall,  under  the  J I  had  slipped  into  doors,  down  entries,  anywhere 
shelter  of  a  protecting  doorway.  Her  once  good-!;  to  avoid  him,  if  I  saw  him  coming;  but  a  feeling 
looking  face  was  haggard,  and  her  clothes-  were  J  came  over  me  to  speak  to  him  then.  I'm  glad  I 
scanty;  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  it  was,  that  she  \  did.  I  hope  the  truths  I  said  to  him  went  alone 
appeared  to  shun  observation.  .Sergeant  Del  vesJ  with  him  to  enliven  him  on  his  journey  !' 
apparently  without  any  other  design  than  that  of/  'Did  you  see  him  after  that,  later  in  the  even- 
working,  his  way  leisurely  through  the  throng,  J  ing."  resumed  the  inspector,  putting  the.  question 
edged,  himself  close  to  her.  .  j  sociably,  and  stretching  his  neck  up  to  obtain  a 

'Looking  out  for  the  show",  Miss  Mason  ?'  yiew  of  something  at  a  distance. 

Caroline  turned  her  spiritless  eyes  upon  him.  <  'No.  I  didn't, '"she  replied.  'But  I  would,  if 
•I'm  waiting  till  there's  a  way.cleared  for  me  to  j  I  nad  thought  it  was  going  to  be  his  last.  I  'd  have 
get  myself  through,  without  pushing  against^  bade  him  remember  all  his  good  works  where  he 
folks,  and  contaminating  of  'em.  What's  the)  was  going  to.  I'd  almost  have  went  with  him,  I 
■h.ow  to  me,  or  me  to  it?'      m  \  would,  to  have  heard  how  he. answered  for  them, 

'At  the'last  assizes,  in  March,  when  .the  judges  juP  there.' 
came  in,  young  Anthony  Dare  made  one  in  the       Caroline  Majon  glanced  upwards  to  indicate 
streets,  looking  on,'  resumed  the  sergeant,  chat*!  the  sky,  when  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets  from 
ting  affably.    *I  i*w  him  and  spoke  to  him.   And  j  the  advancing  heralds  sounded  close  upon  them, 
now  he  is  gone  where  there's  nq  shows  to  see.'     (As  they  rode  up  at  a  foot  pace,  they  dropped 

She  made  no  reply.  *  *  j their  trumpets,  and  the   mounted   javelin'men 

•'The  women  there,' pointing  his  thumb  at  the  quickly  fo,,°we°  «»"»,  bearing  their  javelins  in 
group  of  talkers  hard  by,  'are  saying  that  Her-  rest-  A  camaSe  or  two;  a  few  more  officials'; 
bert  Dare  won't  like  the  sound  of  the  college  and  there  ad™nced  the  beautiful  equipage  of  the 
bells.  Hey,  me !  Look  at  them  young  toads  of  hl?h  sh«nff'  lts  horses  caparisoned  with  silver, 
college  boys,  just  let  out  of  college!'  broke  off  °°ly  one  of  the  JudSes  was  in.  il'>  nc  was  fully 
the  sergeant,  as  a  tribe  of  some  twenty  of  the  robed:  a  fine  man-  with  a  benign  countenance.  A- 
king's  scholars  £ame  fighting  and-  elbowing  ?rav8  smile  was'on  il  as  he  8P°ke  with  the  sher- 
their  Way  thremgh  the  throng  to  the  front.  lff'  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  hie  chafdain"  by  his 
'They  are  just  like  so  many  wild,  colts  ?    Maybe  < sl  c' 

the  prisoner,  Herbert  Dare,  is  now  casting  his  <  Sergeant  Delves'  attention  was  distracted  for 
thoughts  back  to  the  time  when  he  made  one  of  an  instant,  and  when  he  looked  round  again,  Car- 
the  band,  and  was  as  free  from  care  as  they  be.  <  °''De  Mason  had  disappeared.  He  gust  caught 
It's  not  so  long  ago.'  (sight  of  her  in  the  distance,  winding  her  way 

Caroline  Mason  asked  a  question  somewhat  {  trough  the  crowd?  her  head  down, 
abruptly.    'Will  he  be.  found  guilty,  sir,  do.  you  j     'Did  she  do  it,  or  net?'  cried  the  sergeant,  in 
think?'      .  j  self-soliloquy.     'Go  on,  go -on,  my  lady,  for  the 

The  sergeant  turned  the  tail  of  his  keen  eye  present;  you  are  a-going  to  be  a  bit  looked  after.' 
upon,  her,  and  answered  the  question  Uy  asking  j  How  did  the  prisoners  feel,  and  Herbert  Dare 
another.     'Do  you  ?'  .  amonggt  thtm>  as  the  jovoU9  soundSi  ^.^  M 

She  shook  ker  bead.  'I  don't  think  he  was  j. upon  their  ears:  the  blast  of  the  trumpets  the  ' 
Builty.'  ,  •-  I  iw«et  melody  of  the  belli,  the  stir  «f  life:  pent- 
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trating  within  the  walls  of  the  citj  and  county 
prisons?  Did  they  Teel  that  the  pomp  and  show, 
run  after  as  a  holiday  sight,  was  but  a  cruel  ad- 
vent to  them? — that  the  formidable  and  fiery 
▼ision  in  the  scarlet  robe  and  flowing  wig,  who 
tat  ill  tht  fine  carriage,  bending  his  serene  face 
upon  the  mob  t  collected  tq  stare  and  shout,  might 
proTe  the  .pronouncer  of  their  doom  ? — a  doom 
that  should  close  the  portals  of  this  world  upon 
them,  and  open  those  of  eternity  ! 


J  geant  Seeitall,  stated  the  case.  His  address  oc- 
Scupied  some  time,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  call 
'witnesses.  One  of  those  first  examined  was 
j  Betsy  Carter.  She  deposed  to  the  facts  of  haviDg 
{sat  op  with  the  /ady's-maid-and  Joseph,  until  the 
(return. of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dare  and.  their  daughter, 
J  and  to  having  then  gone  into  the  dining-room 
(with  a  light  to  get  Mr.  Dare's  pipe,  which  she 
I  had  left  there  in  the. morning,  when  cleaning  the 
room.  'In  moving  forward  with  the  candle,  I 
;  saw  something  dark  90  the  ground,'  continued 
<  Betsy,  who,  when  her  primary  timidity  had  gone 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE   TRIAL. 


Tuesday  morning  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
trial  of  Herbert  Dare.  You  might  have  walked 
upon  the  people's  heads  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Guildhalr,  for  all  the  town  was  wishing"to  get  in 
to  hear  it.  Of  tourse  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  town,  speaking  relatively,  could  get  its  wish, 
or  succeed  in  fighting  a  way  to  a  place.  Of  the, 
rest,,  some  went  back  to' tifeir  homes,  disap- 
pointed and  exploding;  and  the  rest  collected 
outside,  and  flocked  up  the  street.  The  police 
had  their  work  cut  out  that  day;  while  the  jav- 
elitr-men,  heralding  jo  the  judges,  experienced 
great  .difficulty  in  keeping  clear  the  passages. 
The  heat  in  court  would  be  desperate  as  the  day 
advanced. 

Sir  William  Lea'der,  as  senior  judge,  took  his 
seat  in  the  criminal  court.  It  was  he  whom  you 
saw  in  the  sheriffs  carriage  on  Saturday.  Tht 
same  benignant  face  was  bent  upon  'the  crowded 
court  that  had  been  bent  upon  the  street  mob: 
the  same  the  penetrating  eye,  the  same  the  grave. 
calm  bearing.  The  prisoner  was  immediately 
placed  at  the  bar,  and  all  eves,  strange  or  fa- 
miliar, were  9trained  to  get  a  look  at  him.  The* 
saw  a  tall,  handsome  young  man,  looking  too 
gentlemanly  to  stand-  in  the  felon's  dock.  He 
was  habited  in  deep  mourning.  His- countenance, 
usually  somewhat  conspicuous  for  its  cleai 
brightness  of  complexion,  was  pale,  probabh 
from  the  moment's  amotion,  and  his  white  hand- 
kerchief was  lifted  to  his  mouth  as  he  moved  for- 
ward; otherwise  he  was  calm.  Old  Anthony 
Dare  was  in  court,  looking  far  more  agitated 
than  did  his  son.  Preliminaries  were  got  through, 
and  the  trial  began. 

'Prisoner  at  the  bar,  how  say  you  ?    Are  you 
guilty,  or  not  guilty  ?' 

Herbert  Dare  raised  his  eyes  fearlessly,  and 
pleaded  in  a  firm  tone. — 

'Not  Guilty!' 

The  leading  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  Ser- 


<  off,  seemed  inclined  to  be.  very  communicative. 
•  'At  the  first  glance,  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
\  gentlemen  gone  to  sleep  there;  bet  when  I  stooped. 
(:  down  w.ith  the  light,  I  saw  the  face  was  (lead. 
J  Awful,  it  looked!' 

I     'What  d^id  you  next  do?'  demanded  the  exam- 
ining counsel. 
'Screeehed  out,  gentlemen,'  responded  Betsy. 
'What  else?'- 

'I  weni  out  of  the  room,  screeching  to  Joseph 
!  in  the  hall,  and  master  came  in  from  outside  the 
:.  front  door,  where  he  was  waiting,  all  peaceful 
!  and  ignorant,  for  his  pipe,  little   thinking  what 
;  there  was  so  close  to  him.    I  screeched  out  all 
the   more,  gentlemen,  when  I  remembered  the 
quarrel  that  had  took  place  at  dinner  that  after- 
noon, and  I  knew  it  was  nobody  but -Mr.  Herbert 
that  had  done  the  murder.' 

The  witness  was  shafply  told  to  confine  her- 
self to  evidence. 

5     'It  couldn't  be  nobody  else,' retorted  Betsy, 

£  *ho  had  a  tongue,  once  set  going,  that  was  a 

\  .natch  for  any  cross-examiper.     'Tbe'je  was  the 

cloak  to.prove  it.     Mr.  Herbert  had  gone  out  in 

ihe  cloak  that  very -night,  and  the  poor  deadgen- 

leman  was  lying  on  it.    Which  proves  it  must 

nave  come  off  in  the  scuffle  between  'em.  • 

The  fact  Of  the  quarrel,  the  facts  connected 
vith  the  cloak,  as  well  as  all  other  facts,  had 
->een  mentioned  by  the  learned  sergeant,  Seeit- 
tll,  in  his  opening  address.  The  witness  was 
luestioned  as  to  what  she  knew  of  the  quarrel; 
ut  it  appeared  that  she  had  not  been  present; 
onsequently  could  .not  testify  to  it.  The  cloak 
he  could  say  more  about,  and  spoke  of  it  confi- 
dently as  Mr.  Herbert's. 
'•  'How  did  you  know  the  cloak, found  under  the 
*dead  man,  was   Mr.   Herbert's .".  interposed  the 

prisoner's  counsel,  Mr   Chattaway. 
i    'Because  1  did,'  returned  the  witness, 
j     '1  ask  you  hi w  you  knew  it:'      * 

B_t    lots   of  tokens,' she -answered.     'By  the 

si.r-jy  black  cusp   for  one  thing,  and  by  the  tears 

and  jag-  in   it,  Kr  another.     Nobody  has  never 

pretended  it  was  not  the  cloak,  have  tt.ey  ■  I  have 

iseen  it  ni'ty  times  hanging  up  in  Mr.  Herbert's 

i closet.' 
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'You  saw  the  prisoner  ~ Mr.*  out  in  it  that  eve-  j  she  was'  not  well;  and  Miss  Rosa  and  Miu 
_jn,r;>  Minny    went,    and    the.  twt>    young   gentlemen 

'Yes  Id  id,' sne  answered,  <I  was  looking  out ;  went  when  they  came  home  from  plaj»D| 
at  Mi=s  Adelaide's  chamber  window,  and  1  saw  :  cricket. ' 

huh  coroe  out  of  thu  dining-room  window  and  go  I      'In  point  of  fact,  then,  nobody,  was  up  but  you 
0ii-loward*thefrout"gates...Thegeuilemen  often  Uhree  servants  in  the  kitchen." 
went  out  through  the  dining-room  window,  iii-       'Nobody,  sir.' 
stead  of.at  ihe'ha'i  Jpc-i.'  .  'And  you  heard  no  noise  in  the  house  until  the 

■  'The  prisoner  sajs  he  came  back  immediately ,  \  return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs..  Dare ?'    . 
smd  left  his 'cloak  in  the  "dining-room,  gbiog  out j     'We  never  heard   nothing,'  responded  Betsy. 
finally  without  it.     Did    ;  -'  see  him  oome  back?';  'We  was  sffting  quiet  in  the  kitchen;  me  and  the 

'No,  I  didn't  replied  Betsy.  lady's-maid,  at' work,- and  Joseph  asleep.    We 

'How  long  did  you. remain  at  the  window?'  never  heard  nolioise  at  all.' 

'Not  long.'  '.  \     This  was  the  substance  of  what  was  asked  her. 

'.Did  you  remain  long  enough  for  him  to  cross*  joseph  was  next  called,  and  gave  his  testimony, 
the  lawn  to  the  front  entrance  gates,  and  come  !>  ^e  deposed  to  having  fastened  up  the  house  at 
.back  again.'  ,  j!  eleven  o'clock,  with  the  exception. of  the  dining- 

'Mo,  I  don't  think  I  did,  sir.'  .  i  r0Ooi  window;  that  was  left  open  in  obedience  to 

'The  court  will  please  take  note  of  that  an-? flrc)ers  All  other  facts  within  his  knowledge  he 
swer,'  saiel  Mr.  Chat.taway,  who  -was  aware  tbat.^lso  testifie(l  to.  The .'  governess,  Signora  Var 
a  great  deal  had  been  made  of  the  fact  of  the  j  sinj,  was  call'cd,  and  questioned  upon  two  points: 
housemaid's  having  seen  U,i>  go  out  in  the  qleak  $  w.hat  sne  bad  seen  and  heard  of  the  qua,.,.^  an«| 
'You  quitted  the  window,'  then,  immediately  ?'      J  of  tbc  subsequent  conduct  of  Anthony  and  'Her: 

'Pretty  hear  immediately.  1  don't  think  libert  to  each  other  in  the  drawing-room.  Buthei 
stayed  long  .enough  at  it  for  him  to  come  back  /  testimony  amounted  *lo  nothing,  and  she  might  ai 
from  the  front  gates — if •  he  did  come.  I  have*  well  have  not  been  troubled,.  She  was  also  asket 
never  said' I  did,  have  1?'  she  resentfully  con-  '<  whether  she  had'heard  any  noise  in  the  house  b* 
timied.  -        }  tween   eleven    o'clock  and    the    return   of  Mr 

•What  time  was  it  that  you  saw  him  go  cut:'     i  and  Mrs.   Dare.     She  replied  that   she   did' no' 

'I  hadn't  took  particujar  notice  of  the  time.  It  f  hear  any,  for  she  had  been  asleep.  She  went  t< 
was  dusk.  I  was  turning  down  of  my'beds;  ariii  ^  sleep  long  before  eleven,  and  did  not  wake  uj 
I  generally  do  that  a  little  afore  nine.  The  next  I  until  aroused  by  the  commotion,  arising  from  thi 
room  1  went  into  was  Mr.  Anthony's,'  j  finding  of  the  body..    The  witness  was  proceed' 

'The  deceased  wasin  it,,  was  he  not?1!  ■}.  ipg  to  favour  the  court  with  her  own  conviction 

'He. was  in  it,  a-*  tretching  full  length  upon.j  that  the,  prisoner  was  innocent,  but  was  brought 
the  sofa,,  little  thinking,  poor  .fellow,  that  he"'d  {up  with  a  summary  notice  that  that  was  not  evi 
soon  be  stretched  down  below,  with  a- stab  gas-lsfd  :  dence,  and  that,  if  she.  knew  nothing  more,  ahi 
Into  him  He  had  go\  'his  head  down  on  t!c:  might  withdraw.  Upon  which  she  honoured  .the 
cushion,  and  his  feet  up  over  the  arm  at  the  foot; !  bench  with  an  elaborate  curtsy,  and  retired.  Not 
all  comfortable  and  ea'sy_,  with  a  cigar  in  lis-  <  a.witness'throughout  the  day,  gave  evidence I  with 
"moutti,  and  some  glasses"  and  things  oo  the  tab'ie  i  nore  entire  equanimity., 

near  him.'  "What  are  you  come  bothering  in  j  Lord  Hawkesley  was  examined1;  also  Mr.  Brit- 
here  for?"  he  asked.  Sol  begged  his  pardon  w  tie_the  latter  coming  to  Helstonleigh  on  his 
for  you  see,  gentlemen,  1  didn'fknow  that  he  wa  runpoena>  But  to  give  the  testimony  of  all  the 
there,  and  "I  v/ent  out  again  with  my  'pail,  an*  witt!esses  in  length,  would  only  be  to  repeat  what. 
met  .losvph.  a>carrying  up  a  note^to  him/  A  lit-  1S  a]rea(jy  related.  It  will  be  sufficient  toextract 
tie  while  after  that,  he  went  out.  j  ,  few  .questions  here  and  there. 

The   witness's,  propensity   to    degenerate  int.  ;     'What  were  the   games  played  in  your  room! 
gossip  appeared  to*  be  grtat.     Several 'times  sin  j  hat  evening  ?'  wa*  asked  of  Mr.  Brittle. 
was  stopped;  once  by  the  judge.  /      'Some  played  whist;  some  ecare.' 

'Of  how  many    servants  did.  the  household  ol  ]      'At  which  did  the  deceased  play?' 
Mr    Dare  cov-ist  ?'  ;he  was  asked.  )      'At  whist.' 

'Tnerefere  ■'.■'jr. of- us.  gentlemen.'  }     'Was  he  a  loser  or  a  gainer?' 

'Di  I  you  fil  Mt  up  that  i.if.htr'  i      'A  loser;  but  to   a'  very  trifling  amount.'    V?» 

•Aifb'it  ti.e  cook.     Sne  went  to  bid.'  •>  .vere  playing  half-crown  points.    He  abd  myself 

'  \jid  the  famiij,  tiiort  who  WJB'ie  at  home,  wern  |  ri  ay<i  against  .Lord    Hawkesley    and    Captain 
tpb'ed?'  _  ^      |  bellow*    «We  broke  up  because  he,  the  d«c«»«di 

•  All  of  them,  sir.  /  The  governess  lyent  early;  j  was  not  siyBoientiy  sebax  to  play.'       . 
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'Was  he  sober  when  he  joined  you  ?' 

'By  no  means.  He  appeared  to  have  been 
drinking  rather  freely;  and  he  took  more  at  my 
rooms,  which  made  bim  worse.' 

'Why  did  you  accompany  him  home  ?' 

'He  was  scarcely  in  a  fit  state  to  proceed  alone; 
and  I  felt  no  objection  to  a  walk.  It  was  a  fine 
night.' 

'Did  he  speak,  during  the  evening,  of  the  dis- 
pute which  had  taken  place  between  him  and  his 
brother?'  interposed  the  judge. 

'He  did  not,  my  lord.  A  slight  incident  oc- 
curred as  we  were  going  to  his  home,  which  it 
may  be  perhaps  as  well  to  mention ' 

•You  must  mention  everything  which  bears 
upon  this  unhappy  case,  sir,'  interrupted  the 
judge.  'Vou  are  sworn  to  tell  the  whoit 
truth.' 

'I  do  not  suppose  it  does  bear  upon  it  directly, 
my  lord.  Had  I  attached  importance  to  it,  ) 
should  have  spoken  of  it  before.  In  passing  the 
turning  which  leads  to  the  race-course,  a  man 
met  us,  and  began  to  abuse  the  deceased.  The 
deceased  was  inclined  to  stop  and  return  it,  bui 
I  drew  him  on. ' 

•Of  what  nature  was  the  abuse?'  asked  the 
counsel. 

•1  do  not  recollect  the  precise  terms.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  he,  the  deceased,  tippled  away 
his  money,  instead  of  paying  his  debts.  The 
man  put  his  back  against  the  wall  as  he  spoke, 
he  appeared  to  have  had  rather  too  much  him 
self.  1  drew  the  deceased  on,  and  we  were  sooi 
out  of  hearing.' 

•What  became  of  the  man  ?' 

'I  do  not  know.  We  left  him  standing  against 
the  wall.  He  called  loudly  after  the  deceases 
to  know  when  his  bill  was  to  get  paid.  I  judgeo 
him  to  be  some  petty  tradesman.' 

'Did  he  follow  you?' 

•No.  At  least  we  heard  no  more  of  him  after- 
wards. I  saw  the  deceased  safely  within  his  own 
gate,  and  left  him.' 

'What  state,  as  to  sobriety,  was  the  deceased 
in  then  ?' 

'He  was  what  may  be  called  half-seas  over,' 
replied  the  witness.  'He  Could  talk,  but  his  word? 
were  hot  very  distinct.' 

'Could  he  walk  alone?' 

'Alter  a  fashion.     He  stumbled  aa  he  walked.1 

'What  time  was  this  ?' 

'About  half-past  eleven.  I  think  the  half-houi 
struck  directly  after  I  left  him,  but  I  am  no 
quite  sure.' 

'As  you  returned,  did  you  see  anything  of  the 
man  who  had  accosted  the  deceased?' 

'Not  anything.' 

Strange  to  say,  the  very  nan  thus  spoken  of. 


\  was  in  court,  listening  to  the  trial.    Upon  hoar- 
ling  this  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Brittle,  he  volun* 
;tarily  put  himself  forward  as  a  witness.    He  said 
;he  hod  been  'having  a  sup,'  and  it  had  made  his 
i  tongue  abusive,  but  that  Anthony  Dare  had  owed 
him  money  long  for  work  done,  mending  and 
making.     He  was  a  jobbing  tailor,  and  the  bill 
was  a  matter  of  fourteen  pounds.     Anthony  Dare 
had  only  put  him  ofl"  and  off;  he  v/as  a  poor  man, 
i  with  a  wife  and  family  to  keep,  and  he  wanted 
jthe  money  badly;    but  now,   he    supposed,  he 
j  should  never  be  paid.     He  lived  close  to  the  spot 
where  he  met  the-deceased  and  the  gentleman  who 
.'  had  just  given  evidence,  and  he  could  prove  that 
he  went  in  home  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  Bight, 
{  and  was  in  bed  by  half-past  eleven.     What  with 
debts  and  various  other  things,  he  concluded,  the 
town  had  had  enough  to  rue  in  young  Anthony 
Dare;  still,  the  poor  fellow  didn't  deserve  such  a 
shocking  fate  as  murder;  and  he  would  have  been 
ihe  first  to  protect  him  from  it. 

That  the  evidence  was  given  in  good  faith, 
there  was  no  doubt.  He  was  known  to  the  town 
as  a  harmless,  inoffensive  man,  addicted,  though 
upon  rare  occasions,  to  take  more  than  was  good 
for  him,  when  he  was  apt  to  dilate  upon  his  grie- 
vances. 

The  policeman  who  had  been  on  duty  that 
night  near  Mr.  Dare's  residence,  was  the  next 
witness  called. 

'Did  you  see  the  deceased  that  night-?'  was 
asked  of  him. 

'Yes,  sir,  I  did,'  was  the  reply.     'I  saw  him 
valking  home  wilh  the  gentleman  who  has  given 
■vidence — Mr.   Brittle.    I    noticed    that    young 
Vlr.  Dare  talked  thick,  as  if  he  had  been  drink- 
>ng.' 
'Did  they  appear  to  be  on  good  terms  ?' 
'Very  good  terms,  sir.     Mr.  Brittle  was  laugh- 
ing when  he  opened   tbe   gate  for  the  deceased, 
and  told  him  to  mind  he  did  not  kiss  the  grass; 
<>r  something  to  that  effect.' 
'Were  you  close  to  them  ?' 
'Quite  close,  sir.     I  said  "Good-night"  to  the 
Jeceased,  but  he  seemed  not  to  notice  it.    I  stood 
and  watched  him  over  the  grass.     He  reeled  as 
■ie  walked.' 
'What  time  was  this?' 
'Nigh  upon  half-past  eleven,  sir.' 
'Did  you  detect  any  signs   of  people  moving 
ivitliin  the  house  ?' 
'Not  any,  sir.    The  house  seemed  quite  still, 
'  \nd  the  blinds  were  down  before  the  windows.' 

'Did  you  see  any  one  enter  the  gate  that  night, 
besides  the  deceased." 
'Not  any  one.' 
.'Not  the  prisoner?' 
I     'Not  any  one,'  repeated  the  policeman, 
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'Did  yon  see  anything  of  the  prisoner,  later'  >     'He  will  not  tell  y,ou?* 

between  half-past  one  and  two,  the  time  he  al-  •      'He  declines  to  do  so.     But,  the  witness  added, 

leges  as  that  of  his  going  home?'  \  with  emotion,  'he  has  denied  his  guilt  to  me  from 

,i  .,  *\.         •  „„„..  at   oil  that  nie-tat  <  the  first,  in  the  most  decisive  manner:  and  I  sol- 

'I  never   saw  the  prisoner  at   ail  inai  nigui,,  > 

.    ,  >emnly  believe  him  to  be  innocent.     Why  he  will 

sir.  <" 

he  states  withoutjjnot  state  where  he  was,  I  cannot  conceive;  but 


'He  could  have  gone  in,  as 


not  a  shade  of  doubt  rests  upon  my  mind  that  he 


your  seeing  him?'  interposed  the  prisoner's  coun-<i 

,  <  could  state  it,  if  he  chose,  and  that  it  would  he 

'Yes,  certainly,  a  dozen  times  over.    My  beat  <  the  means  of  establishing  the  fact  of  his  absence. 

extended  to  half-a-mile  beyond  Mr.  Dare's.'         \  I  would  not  assert  this,  if  I  did  not  believe  it,' 

_  ,  ,„„*  •     fVl.  >.__   „rp„.'said   the  witness,   raising  his   trembling   hand. 

One  witness  who  was  placed  in  the  box,  crea-,  ,,,,,.  -,    ,         , 

.       ,  ..        f  „  ;f  ,„„„  t)n„  ..f.ha.-.nv     They  were  both  my  boys;  the  one  destroyed  was 

ted  a  profound  sensation;  for  it  was. the  unhappy  ■,  J  j       j   >  j 

father   Anthony  Dare.     Since  the  deed  was  com-j"»y  eldest,  perhaps  my  dearest;  and  I  declare  that 
mitted',  two  months  back,   Mr.  Dare  had  been  \  I  would  not,  knowingly,  screen  his  assassin,  al- 
lowing old.    His  brow  was  furrowed,  his  cheeks  i  though  that  assassin  were  his  brother.' 
were  wrinkled,  his  hair  was  turning  of  a  whitish  ^  ,  Th,e  „case  for  the,  ProJ8ecuU_on  ~™lu*?.d,_a^ 
grey 


weight  of  care.    Many  of  the  countenances  pres-  ,  way  himself  being  no  secondary  light  in  the 


nd  he  looked,  as  he  obeyed  the  call  to  the  W*  defence  ™s  entered  uP°n-     The  prisoner's 
witness-box,  like  a   man  sinking  under  a  heavy  J  counsel-two  of  them  eminent  men,  Mr.  Cbatta- 

"  '  *        '''"     fo- 

rensic world — laboured  under  one  disadvantage, 
as  it  appeared  to  the  crowded  court.  They  ex- 
erted all  their  shrewd  eloquence  in  seeking  to  di- 
vert the  guilt  from  the  prisoner:  but  they  could 
not — distort  facts  as  they  might,  call  upon  imagi- 
nation as  they  would — they  could  not  conjure  up 
the  ghost  of  any  other  channel  to  which  to  direct 
suspicion.  There  lay  the  staggering  point,  as  it. 
had  lain  throughout.  If  Herbert  Dare  was  not 
guilty,  who  was?  The  family,  quietly  sleeping 
in  their  beds,  were  beyond  the  pale  of  suspicion; 
the  household  equally  so;  and  no  trace  of  any 
midnight  intruder  to  the  house  could  be  found. 
It  was  a  grave  stumbling  block  for  the  prisoner's 
counsel;  but  such  stumbling  blocks  are  as  nothing 


ent  expressed  deep  commiseration  for  him. 

He   was  sworn,   and   various   questions   were! 
asked  him.     Amongst  others,  whether  he  knew 
anything  of  the  quarrel  which  had  taken  place 
between  his  two  sons.  1 

'Personally,  nothing,'  was  the  reply.  'I  was  : 
not  at  home.' 

'It  has  been  testified  that  when  they  were 
parted,  your  son  Herbert  threatened  his  brother. 
Is  he  of  a  revengeful  disposition  ?' 

'No,' replied  Mr.  Dare,  with  emotion;  'that,  I 
can  truly  say,  he  is  not.  My  poor  son,  Anthony, 
was  somewhat  given  to  sullenness,  but  Herbert 
never  was." 


,„.,         ,     ,,  A   ,     ,    ,  .„  ,    ,.      .      ',  to  an  expert  pleader.     Bit  by  bit  Mr.  Chattaway 

'There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  be-!  ,.  ,  ,   *     ..  , 

.,  „  ,  ,      ,  ,    ,.        ,  'disposed,  or  seemed   to  dispose,  of  every  argu- 

tween  them  of  late,  I  believe.'  *"    ,,    .         ,,  .  ,,         .    . ,,         .  ™. 

.       "         .  ment  that  could  tell  against  the   prisoner,     lhe 

'I  fear  there  had  been.'  >  .  ,,        .     .    .     iU      ,.  ;  . 


presence  of  the  cloak  in  the  dining  room,  from 
i  ivhich  so  much  appearance  of  guilt  had  been  de- 
duced, he  converted  into  a  negative  proof  of  in- 
nocence. 'Had  he  been  the  one  engaged  in  the 
^struggle,'  argued  the  learned  Q.  C,  'would  he 
|have  been  mad  enough  to  leave  his  own  cloak 
<  there,  underneath  his  victim,  a  damning  proof  of 
5  guilt?  No!  that,  at  any  rate;  he  would  have 
'  conveyed  away.  The  very  fact  of  the  cloak 
j  being  underneath  the  murdered  man  was  a  most 
and  went  out  again  at  dusk.  It  does  not  appear  indisputable  proof,  as  he  regarded  it,  that  the 
that  he  was  seen  afterwards  by  any  member  of  prisoner  remained  totally  ignorant  of  .what  had 
your  household,  until  yovi  yourself  went  up  to?  happened — ignorant  of  his  unfortunate  brother's 
his  chamber  and  found  them  there,  subsequent  to^  being  at  all  in  the  dining-room.  Why  !  had  he 
the  discovery  of  the  body.  His  own  account  is,  >f  only  surmised  his  brother  was  lying,  wounded  or 
that  he  had  but  recently  returned.  Do  you  know  ^  dead,  in  the  room,  would  he  not  have  hastened  to 
where  he  was  during  his  absence ." 
'No.' 
'Qr  where  he  went  to  ?' 


'It  is  stated  that  you  yourself,  upon  leaving 
home  that  evening,  left  them  a  warning  not  to 
quarrel.    Was  it  so?' 

'I  believe  I  did.  Anthony  entered  the  house 
as  we  were  leaving  it,  and  I  did  say  something  to 
him  to  that  effect.' 

'Herbert,  the  prisoner,  was  not  present?' 

'No.    He  had  not  returned.' 

•It  is  proved  that  he  came  home  later,  dined, 


\  remove  his   cloak  out  of  it,  before  it  should  be 

>  seen  there,  knowing,  as  he  must  know,  that,  from 

the  very  terms  on  which  he  and,  his   brother  had 


'No,'  repeated  the  witness,  in  a  sadly  faltering  >  been,  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a   proof  of  bi> 
tone,  for  he  knew  that  this  was  the  one  weak;  guilt?'    The  argument  told  well  with  the  jury- 


point  in  the  defence. 


( probably  with  ,the  judge. 
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Bit  by  bit,  so  did  he  thus  dispose  of  the  suspi-  modest  garb,  peculiar  to  the  sect  called  Quakers, 
cious- circumstances:  of  all,  save  one.  And  that '  not  more  modest  than  the  lovely  and  gentle  face, 
was  the  great  one,  the  one  that  nobody  could  get  J  She  does  not  take  the  oath,  only  the  affirmative 
over;  the  refusal  of  the  prisoner  to  state   where  ;  peculiar  to  her  people. 

he  was  that  night.  'All  in  good  time,  gentlemen  |  'What  is  your  name:'  commenced  the  prii- 
of  the  jury,' said  Mr.  Chattaway,  some  murmured  ;  oner's  counsel. 

words  reaching  his.  ear  that  the  omission  was  \  That  she  spoke  words  in  reply,  wai  evident, 
deemed  an  ominous  one.  'I  am  coming  to  that  J  by  the  moving  of  her  lips;  but  they  could  not  be 
later;  and  I   shall  prove  as  complete  and  distinct  j  heard. 

an  alibi  as  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  submit  to  an  |  ' You  must  speak  up,'  interposed  the  judfe,  In  a 
enlightened  court.'  j tone  of  kindness. 

The  court  listened,  the  jury  listened,  the  spec- !  A  deeP  gasping  for  breath,  an  effort  that  even 
tators  listened,  and 'hoped  he  might.'  He  had  :  th<>se  around  could  see  its  pain,  and  the  answer 
spoken,  for  the  most  part,  to  incredulous  ears.      ;  c*me.    'They  call  me  Anna.    I  am  the  daughter 

J  of  Samuel  Lynn.' 
i,      'Where  do  you  live?' 
;     'I  live  with  my  father  and  Patience,  in  the 

**•»— i  London  Road.' 

'What  do  you  know  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ." 

i     A  pause.     She  probably  did  not  understand  the 

^nflnx-iv  aja.  ,  gort  of  an3wer  required.    One  came  that  was  un- 

THE  WITNESSES  FOR  THE  ALIBI.  ;  expected. 

'1  know  him  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime  of 
When  tbe  speech  of  counsel  ended ,  and  the  time  j  which  he  is  accused. ' 
came  for  the  production  of  the   witnesses  who!      'How  do  you  know  this?' 
were  to  prove  the  alibi,  there  appeared  to  be  •     'Because  he  could  not  have  been  near  the  spot 
some  delay.     The  intense  heat  of  the  court  had  ]  at  the  time.' 
been   growing  greater  with   every  hour.      The;      'Where  was  he  then." 
beams  of  the  afternoon  sun,  now  sinking  lower  (      'With  me.' 

and   lower   in  the  heavens,  had   only  brought  a        But  the  reply  came  forth  in  so  faint  a  whisper, 
more  deadly  feeling  of  suffocation.     But,  to  go    that  again  she  had  to  be  enjoined  to  speak  louder, 
out  to  get  a  breath  of  air,  even  had  the  thronged  <  and  sbe  repeated  it,  using  different  words, 
state  of  the  passages  allowed  the  movement,  ap-       'He  was  at  our  house.' 


peared  to  enter  into  nobody's  thoughts.     Theii  c     'At  what  hour  did  he  go  to  your  house?1 
suspense  was  too  keen,  their  interest  too  absorb-       'It  was  past  nine  when  he  came  up  first.' 
ing.    Who  were  those  mysterious  witnesses,  that  j      -And  what  time  did  he  leave  ?' 
would  testify  to  the  innocence  of  Herbert  Dare?  j     'It  was  about  one  in  Ihe  morning.' 

A  stir  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  court,  where  The  answer  appeared  to  create  some  stir.  A 
it  joined  the  outer  passage.  Every  eye  was  late  hour  for  a  sober  little  Quakeress  to  confess 
strained  to  see,  every  ear  to  listen,  as  an  usher    to. 

came  clearing  the  way.    'By  your  leave  there—  J     'Was  he    spending   the    evening    with    your 
by  your  leave;  room  for  a  witness !'  i  friends  ?' 

The  spectators    looked,   and    stretched  their ;      'No.' 
necks,  and  looked  again.    A  few  among  them  ex- i     'Did  they  not  know  he  was  there?'      > 
perienced  a  strange  thrill  of  disappointment,  and  j      'No. 


felt  that  they  should  have  much  pleasure  at  being  ;     «It  was  a  clandestine  visit  to  yourself,  then  ? 
allowed  the  privilege  of  boxing  the  usher's  ears,    Where  were  they:' 

for  he  preceded  nobody  more  important  than  \     A  pause;  and  a irery  trembling  answer.     'They 
Richard  Winthorne,  the  lawyer.     Ah,  but  wait  j  were  in  bed.' 

a  bit !    What  short  and  slight  figure  is  it  that  Mr.  >     'Oh !    You  were  entertaining  him  by  yourself, 
"Winthorne  is  guiding  along?     The  angry  crowd    then  V 

have  not  caught  sight  of  her  yet.  j     She  burst  into  tears.    The  judge  let  fall  his 

But  when  they  do— when  the  drooping,  shrink-  \  glasses,  as  though  under  the  pressure  of  some  an- 
ing  form  is  at  length  in  the  witness-box;  her  eyes  '  noyance,  every  feature  of  his  fine  face  expres- 
nevev  raised,  her  lovely  face  bent  in  timid  dread  j  sive  of  compassion;  it  may  be,  his  thoughts  had 
—then  a  murmur  arises,  and  shakes  the  court  to  ;  flown  to  daughters  of  his  own.  The  crowd  stood 
its  foundation.  The  judge  feels  for  his  glasses—  t  with  open  mouths,  gaping  with  undisguised  as- 
rarely  used— and  puts  them  across  his  nose,  and  >  tonishment,  and  the  burly  Queen's  counsel  prc- 
gazea  at  her.    A  fair  girl,  attired  in  the  simple, '  ceeded. 
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'And  aq  he  prolonged  his  visit  until  one  o'clock  <  '  <I  am  affirming  all  that  I  say  to  thee.  I  am 
in  the  morning?'  j  speaking  as  before  my  Maker.' 

'1  was  lodked  out,'  she  sobbed.  'That  is  how  ;  'Don't  you  think  it  is  a  pretty  confession  for  a 
he  came  to  stay  so  late.' 


J  young  lady  to  maker' 

j  She  burst  into  fresh  tears.  The  judge  turned 
his  grave  face  upon  Sergeant  Seeitall.  But  the 
Sergeant  had  impudence  enough  for  ten. 

'Pray,  how  many  times  had  that  pretty  little 
midnight  drama  been  enacted?'  he  continued, 
while  Anna  sobbed  in  distress. 

•Never  before,'  burst  forth  a  deep  voice. 
'Don't  you  see  it  was  a  pure  accident,  as  she 


Bit  b'y  bit,  what  with  questioning  and  cross- 
questioning,  it  all  came  out:  that  Herbert  Dare 
had  been,  in  the  habit  of  paying  stolen  visits  to 
the  field,  and  that  Anna  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  him  there.  That  she  bad  gone  in  home 
on  this  night  just  before  ten,  which  was  later 
than  she  had  ever  stayed  out  before;  but,  finding 
Hester  had  to  go  but  to  get  the  medicine  for  Pa- 
tience, she  had  run  to  the  field  again  to  take  a  <  tells  you?  How  dare  you  treat  her  as  you  might 
book  to  the  prisoner;  and  that  upon  attempting  to  j  a  shameless  witness?' 
enter,  soon  afterwards,  she  found  the  door  locked, 
Hester  having  met  the  doctor's  boy,  and  come 
back  at  once.  She  told  it  all,  as  simply  and 
guilelessly  as  a  child. 

'What  were  you  doing  all  that  while?  From 
ten  o'clock  until  one  in  the  morning?' 

'I  was  sitting  on  the  door  step,  crjing.' 

'Was  the  prisoner  with  you?' 

'Yes.  He  stood  by  me  part  of  the  time,  telling 
me  not  to  be  afraid;  and  the  rest  of  the  time — 
more  than  an  hour,  1  think — he  was  working  at 
the  wires  of  the  pantry  window,  to  try  to  get  in.' 

'Was  he  all  that  while  at  the  wires :' 

'It  was  a  long  while  before  I  remembered  the 
pantry  window.  He  wanted  to  knock  up  Hester, 
but  I  was  afraid  to  let  him.  I  feared  she  might 
tell  Patience,  and  they  would  have  been  so  angry 
with  me.  He  got  in,  at  last,  at  the  pantry  win- 
dow, and  he  opened  the  kitchen  window  for  me, 
and  1  went  in  by  it  ' 

'And  you  mean  to  say  he  was  all  that  while, 
till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  forcing  the  wires 
of  a  pantry  window?'  cried,  Sergeant  Seeitall. 

'It  was  nearly  one.  I  am  telling  thee  the 
truth..' 

'And  you  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  prisoner 
from  the  time  he  first  came  to  the  field,  at  nine 
o'clock,  until  he  left  you  at  one.' 

'Only  for  the  few  minutes — it  may  have  been 
four  or  five — when  I  ran  in  and  came  out  again 
with  the  book.    He  waited  in  the  field.' 

'  What  time  was  that  ?' 

'The  ten  o'clock  bell  was  going  in  Helston- 
leigh.    We  could  hear  it.' 

•He  was  with  you  all  the  rest  of  the  time?'         <      .      .,       .-.     ,  .  .  .     .,        -t 

J  ■■  Another  Quakeress  was  now  put  into  the  wit- 

•Yes.all.    When  he  was  working  at  the  pantry  Less-box,  and  the  court  looked  upon  a  little, 

window  I  could  not  see  him,  because  he  was  i  middle-aged  woman,  whose  face  was  sallow,  and 

round  the  angle  of  the  house.    Not  a  minute  of  '<  who  showed  her  decayed  teeth  as  she  spoke.    It 

the  time  but  I  heard  him.    He  was  more  than  an  j  was  Hester  Dell.     She  wore  a  brown  silk  bon, 

hour  at  the  wires,  as  I  have  told  thee.' 


The  interruption — one  of  powerful  emotion — 
i  had  come  from  the  prisoner.  At  the  sound  of 
i  his  voice,  Anna  started,  and  looked  round  hur- 
J  nedly  to  the  quarter  whence  it  came.  It  was  the 
j  first  time  she  had  raised  her  eyes  to  the  court 
■■  since  entering  the  witness-box.  She  had  glanced 
|  up  to  answer  whoever  questioned  her,  and  that 
I  was  all. 

'Well?' said  Sergeant  Seeitall,  as  if  demanding 
what  else  she  might  have,  to  communicate. 

'1  have  no  more  to  tell.  1  have  told  thee  all  I 
know.  It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  he  went 
away,  and  I  never  saw  him  after.' 

•Did  the  prisoner  wear  a  cloak  when  he  came 
to  the  field  that  night?' 

'No.  He  wore  one  sometimes,  but  he  did  not 
have  it  on  that  night.     It  was  very  warm ' 

But,  at  that  moment,  Anna  Lynn  became  con- 
scious that  a  familiar  face  was  strained  upon  her 
from  the  midst  of  the  crowd:  familiar,  and  yet 
not  familiar;  for  the  face  was  distorted  from  its 
natural  look,  and  was  blanched,  as  of  one  in  the 
last  agony — the  face  of  Samuel  Lynn.  With  a 
sharp  cry  of  pain — of  dread — Anna  fell  on  the 
floor  in  a  fainting  fit.  What  the  shame  of  being 
before  that  public  court,  of  answering  the  search- 
ing questions  of  the  counsel,  had  failed  to  take 
away — her  senses — the  sight  of  her  father,  cogni- 
zant of  her  disgrace,  had  effected.  Surely  it  was 
a  disgrace  for  a  young  and  guileless  maiden  to 
have  to  confess  to  such  an  escapade — an  esca- 
pade that  sounded  worse  to  censuring  ears  than 
it  had  been  in  reality.  Anna  fainted.  Mr.  Win- 
\  thorne  stepped  forward,  and  she  was  borne  out. 


'And  until  he  began  at  the  wires?' 


^net,  lined  with  white,  and  a  fawn-coloured  shawl. 

'/  She  was  told  that  she  must  state  what  she  knew, 

'He  was  standing  up  by  me,  telling  me  not  to  be '/  relative  to  the  visit  of  Herbert  Dare,  that  night, 

afraid. '  <     'I  went  to  rest  at  my  usual  hour,  or,  maybe,  a 

♦All  the  time.    You  affirm  this.8  ?  trifle  later,  for  I  had  waited  for  the  arriral  of 
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totno  physic,  never  supposing  but  that  the  child,  [face  in  fear;  and  the  prisoner  attempted  some 
knna,  bad  gone  to  her  room  before  me,  and  was  ;  explanation,  which  I  would  not  listen  to.  To  %pe 
lafe  in  bed.  I  had  been  asleep  some  considerable  I  a.  son  of  Anthony  Dare's  in  the  house  with  the 
;ime,  as  it  seemed,  when  I  was  aVakened  by ; child  at  that  midnight  hour,  filled  me  with  anger 
ivhat  sounded  like  the  raising  of  the  kitchen  win- 'and  bewilderment.  I  ordered  him  away,  I  be- 
low underneath.  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened  ,\  lieve  I  pushed  him  through  the  window,  lthreat- 
md  was  convinced  that  the  window  was  being  <ened  to  cail  in  the  policeman.  Finally,  he  went 
raised  slowly  and  cautiously,  as  if  the  raiser  did  ;away.' 
not  want  it  to   be   heard.     I  was  considerably'     'Saying  nothing?' 

jtartled,  the  more  so  as  I  knew  I  had  left  the  \     'I  tell  you  all,  I  would  not  listen  to  it.    I  re- 
window  fastened;    and    my   thoughts  turned  to<membered  scraps  of  what  he  said   afterwards, 
housebreakers.    While  I  deliberated  what  to  do,; That  Anna  wa3  not  to  blame — that  I  had  no 
seeing  I  was  but  a  lone  woman  in  the  house,  save  j cause  to  scold  her  or  to  acquaint  Patience  with 
for  the  child  Anna,  and   Patience  who  was  dis-;  what  had  happened — that  the  fault,  if  there  was 
abled  in  her  bed,  I  heard  what  appeared  to  be  /any  fault,  was  mine,  for  locking  the  back  door 
the  voice  of  the   child,   and  it  sounded   in  the  '■  so  quickly.     1  refused  to  hear  farther,  and  he  de- 
yard.    I  went  to  my  window,  but  I  could  not  see  \  parted,  saying  he  would  explain  when  I  was  less 
anything,  it  being  right  over  the  kitchen,  and  I  '>  fierce.     That  is  all  I  saw  of  him.' 
not  daring  to  open  it.    But  I  still  heard  Anna's  \     'Did  you  mention  this  affair  to  any  one :'  asked 
voice:  she  was  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  and  I  be-  i  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution. 
lieved  I  caught  other  tones  also — those  of  a  man.  (     'No.' 
I  thought  I  must  be  asleep  and  dreaming;  next  1 j     'Why  not?' 

thought  that  it  must  be  young  Gar  from  the  next j     'The  child  clung  about  me  in  tears  after  he  was 
door,  Jane  Halliburton's  son.    Her  other  sons  I > gone,  giving  me  the  explanation  that  I  would  not 
knew  to  be  not  at  home;  the  one  being  abroad,  J  hear  from  him,  and  beseeching  me  not  to  acquaint 
the  other  at  the  University  of  Oxford.     I  delib-  J  Patience.     She  told  me  how  it  had  happened, 
erated  could  anything  be  the    matter   at  their  ',  That  upon  my  going  out  to  see  after  the  sleeping- 
house,  and  the  boy  have  come  for  help.    Then  I  ? draught  for  Patience,  she  had  taken  the  opportu- 
reflected  that  that  was  most  unlikely,  for  why  Jnity  to  run  to  the  field  with  a  book,  where  Her- 
should  he  be  stealthily  opening  the  kitchen  win.  '>  bert  Dare  waited;  and  that  upon  attempting  to 
dow,  and  why  should  Anna  be  whispering  with  jcome  in  again,  she  found  the  door  locked.' 
him?    In  short,  to  tell  thee  the  truth  '—raising  j     -You  returned  sooner  than  she  expected  ?' 
her  eyes  to  the  judge,  whom  she  appeared  to  ad-  j     ,Yeg     j  met  tfae  doctor,g         near  ^  fa 
dress,  to  the  ignoring  of  everybody  else-'I  did  ,  bj,inging  the  pbjglC)  and  j  took  ^  from  him  ^ 
not  know  what  to  think,  and  I  grew  more  djs-,went  home  again   directly-     Not    seeh)g  Anna 
turbed.    I  quietly  put  on  a  few  things,  and  went  <  about>  r  never  thought  but  ^  ^  had  retired  to 
softly  down  the  stairs,  deeming  it  well,  for  my  |bed      j  weQt  up  a]g0>  trying  the  back  door  gg  £ 
own  sake,  to  feel  my  way,  as  it  were,  and  not  to  j  pagsed  itj  which  to  mj  surprise  j  foUDd  unfas. 
run  headlong  into  danger.    I  stood  a  moment  at  Stened .' 
the  kitchen  door,  listening;  and  there  I  distinctly  i  .     }j 

heard  Anna  laugh— a  little,  gentle  laugh.    It  re-  j  y      your  surPrise  • 

assured  me,  though  I  was  still  puzzled;  and  I)     'Because  I  had,  as  I  believed,  previously  turned 
opened  the  door  at  once.'  i the  key  of  il-     Finding  it  unlocked,  I  concluded 

_  ,     ,  )I  must  have  been  mistaken.     Afterwards,  when 

Here  the  witness  made  a  dead  pause.  ?  .        . 

r  •  the  explanation  came,  I  learnt  that  Anna  had  un- 

'What  did  you  see  when  you  opened  the  door?  ^donc  u     ghe  clung  about  me>  as  j  teJ1  tbee>  gob_ 


asked  the  judge. 


<  bing  and  crying,   saying,   as  he  had  said,  there 


'I  would  not  tell  thee,  but  that  I  am  bound  to  j  was  no  cause  to  be  angry  with  her;  that  she  could 
tell  thee,'  she  frankly  answered.  'I  saw  the  pris-  not  help  what  had  happened ;  and  that  she  had  sat 
oner,  Herbert  Dare.  He  appeared  to  have  been  crying  on  the  door-step  the  whole  of  the  time, 
laughing  with  Anna,  who  stood  near  him,  and  he  until  he  had  effected  an  entrance  for  her.  I  went 
was  preparing  to  get  out  at  the  window  as  I  en-  to  the  pantry  window,  and  saw  where  the  wires 
tered.'  j  had  been  torn  away,  not  roughly,  but  neatly;  and 

'Well?  what  next  ?'  inquired  the  counsel,  in  an  1 1  knew  it  must  have  taken  a  long  while  to  accom- 
impatient  tone;  for  Hester  had  stopped  again.         plish.     I  fell  in  with  the   child's  prayer,  and  did 

'I  can  hardly  tell  what  next,'  replied  the  wit-  j  not  speak  of  what  had  occurred,  not  even  to  Pa- 
ness.    'Looking  back,  it  appears  nothing  but  con-   tience.    This  is  the  first  time  it  has  escaped  my 
fusion  in  my  mind.    It  seemed  nothing  but  con-  lips.' 
fusion  »t  th»  time.    Anna  cried  out,  and  hid  her !     'So  you  deemed  it  desirable  to  conceal  such  an 
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adventure,  and  give  the  prisoner  opportunity  to  '  and  wondering,  believed  Patience  must  be  de- 
renew  his  midnight  visits?'  retorted  the  prosecu- j  mented;  that  the  message  could  have  no  founda- 
ting  counsel.  tion  in  truth.     Nevertheless,  he  bent  his  steps  to 

'What  was  done  could  not  be  undone,'  said  the  j  the  Guildhall,  accompanied  by  William  Hallibur- 
witness.  'I  was  .willing  to  spare  the  scandal  >  ton,  and  was  witness  to  the  evidence.  He,  strict 
to  the  child,  and  not  be  the  means  of  spreading  i  and  sober  minded,  was  not  likely  to  take  up  a 
it  abroad.  While  I  was  deliberating  whether  to  j  more  favourable  construction  of  the  facts  gene- 
tell  Patience,  seeing  she  was  in  so  suffering  a  <  rally,  than  the  town  was  taking  up."  It  may  be 
state,  news  came  that  Herbert  Dare  was  a  pris-  j  guessed  what  it  was  for  him. 
oner.  He  had  been  arrested  the  following  morn-)  He  sat  now  on  a  bench  in  the  outer  hall,  sur- 
ing,  on  the  accusation  of  murdering  his  brother,  rounded  by  friends,  who,  on  hearing  the  crying 
and  I  knew  that  he  was  safe  for  several  weeks  to  <  scandal  whispered,  touching  a  young  member  of 
come.     Hence  I  held  my  tongue.'  ■  their  body,  had  come  flocking  down  to  the  Guild- 

The  witness  bad  given  her  evidence  in  a  clear,  (  hal1-  When  they  spoke  to  him,  he  did  not  appear 
straightforward,  uncompromising  manner,  widely  j  to  near;  he  sat  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and 
at  variance  with  the  distressed  timidity  of  Anna,  j  hls  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  never  raising  it. 
Not  a  shade  of  doubt  rested  on  the  mind  of  any  \  Richard  Winthorne  approached  him. 
person  in  court  that  both  had  spoken  the  exact  |  'Miss  Lynn  and  her  servant  will  not  be  wanted 
truth.  But  the  counsel  seemed  inclined  to  ques-  again,'  said  the  lawyer.  'I  have  sent  for  a 
tion  still.  j  %•' 

'Since  when  did  you  know  you  were  coming  j     The  fly  came.    Anna  was  placed  in  it  by  Mr. 
here  to  give  this  evidence?'  Winthorne;  Hester  Dell  followed;  and  Samuel 

'Only  when  I  did  come.  Richard  Winthorne,  (  Lynn  came  forward  and  stumbled  into  it.  Stum- 
the  man  of  law,  came  to  our  house  in  a  fly  this  !  bled!  !t  is  the  P">per  word,  he  appeared  to  have 
afternoon,  and  brought  us  away  wkh  him.  By  j  no  Power  left  t0  Pick  his  legs  up. 
some  remarks  he  exchanged  with  Anna,  when  ;  'Thou  wilt  not  be  harsh  with  her,  Samuel ' 
we  were  in  it,  I  found  that  she  had  known  of  it !  whispered  an  influential  Friend,  who  had  a  kind 
this  day  or  two.  They  feared  to  avert  me,  I  sup-  >  benevolent  countenance.  'Some  of  us  will  con- 
pose,  lest,  maybe,  I  might  refuse  to  attend.'  fer  with  thee  to-morrow;  but  meanwhile,  do  not 

'One  question  more,  witness.   Did  the  prisoner  j  De  harsh  with  her.    Thou  wilt  call  to  mind  that 


wear  a  cloak  that  night  ?' 

•No — I  did  not  see  any.' 

This  closed  the  evidence,  and  the  witness  was 
allowed  to  withdraw.  Richard  Winthorne  went 
in  search  of  Samuel  Lynn,  and  found  him  seated 
on  a  bench  in  the  outer  hall,  surrounded  by  gen-  j  door,  and  beckoned  to  William  Halliburton. 


she  is  thy  child,  and  motherless.' 
i  Samuel  Lynn  made  no  reply.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear to  hear.  He  sat  opposite  his  daughter,  his 
eyes  never  lifted,  and  his  face  assuming  a  leaden, 
ghastly  hue.     Hester  suddenly  leaned  from  the 


'Will  thee  please  be  so  obliging  as  to  go  up 
with  us  in  the  fly  ?'  she  said  in  his  ear.  «I  do  not 
like  his  look.' 

William  stepped  in,  and  the  fly  was  driven 
away  with  closed  blinds,  to  the  intense  chagrin  of 
the  curious  mob.  Before  it  was  out  of  the  town, 
William  and  Hester,  with  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment,   canght    hold     of    the    Quaker.     Anm 


tlemen  of  his  persuasion,  many  of  them  of  high 
standing  in  Helstonleigh.  Tales  of  marvel,  you 
know,  never  lose  anything  in  spreading;  neither 
are  people  given  to  place  a  light  construction  on 
public  gossip,  when  they  can,  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination,  place  a  dark  one.  In  this  affair, 
however,  no  very  great  stretch  was  required. 
The  town  jumped  to  the  charitable  conclusion  that 
Anna  Lynn  must  be  one  of  the  naughtiest  girls  \  screamed 
under  the  sun;  imprudent,  ungrateful,  disobedi-  ,What  is  it?.  she  uttered,  terrified  at  the  sigh 
ent;  I  don't  know  what  else;  had  she  been  guilty  0f  his  drawn,  contorted  face, 
of  scattering  poison  in  Atterly's  field,  and  so  'It  is  thy  work,' said  Hester,  less  placidly  thai 
kdled  all  the  lambs,  they  could  not  have  said  or  she  would  have  spoken  in  a  calmer  moment.  'II 
thought  worse.  All  joined  in  it,  charitable  and  j  thee  hast  saved  the  life  of  thy  friend,  Herbert 
uncharitable;  all  sorts  of  ill  notions  were  spread,  j  Dare,  thee  hast  probably  destroyed  that  of  thy 
and  got  taken  up.    Herbert  Dare,  you  may  be  j  father. ' 

very  sure,  came  in  for  his  share.  j      They  were  close  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Parry, 

The  news  had  been  taken  to  Mr.  Ashley's  man-    and  William  ordered  the  fly  to  stop.     The  sur- 
ufactory,  sent  by  the   astounded  Patience,  that  j  geon  was  at  home,  and  took  William's  place  in 
Richard  Winthorne  had  come  and  taken  away  j  it.     Samuel  Lynn  had   been  struck  with  paraly 
Anna  and  Hester  Dell  to  give  testimony  on  the    sis. 
trial  of  Herbert  Dare.    The  Quaker,  perplexed  j     William  was  at  the  house  before  they  were, 
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William  Leader  was  a  certain  little  cap,  black  in 
colour,  innocuous  in  itself,  but  of  awful  signifi" 
cance  when  brought  forth  by  tbe  hand  of  the  pre- 
siding judge.  Was  it  destined  to*,  be  brought 
forth  that  night? 

The  jury  were  coming  in  at  last.  Only  an  hour 
had  they  remained  in  deliberation,  for  seven 
o'clock  was  booming  out  over  the  town.  It  had 
seemed  to  the  impatient  spectators  more  than 
two.  What  must  it  have  seemed  to  the  prisoner  ? 
They  ranged  themselves  in  their  box,  and  the 
crier  proclaimed  silence. 

'Have  you  agreed  upon  your  verdict,  gentlemen 


preparing  Patience.  Patience  was  so  far  restored 
to  health  herself  as  to  be  able  to  walk  about  a 
little;  she  was  very  lame  yet. 

They  carried  Mr.  Lynn  to  his  room.  Anna  in 
her  humiliation  and  shame — the  having  to  give 
evidence,  and  such  evidence,  in  the  face  of  that 
public  court,  had  been  nothing  less  to  her — flew 
to  her  own  chamber,  and  flung  herself,  dressed 
as  she  was,  on  the  carpet,  in  desperate  abandon- 
ment. William  saw  her  there  as  he  passed  it 
from  her  father's  room.  There  was  nobody  to 
attend  to  her,  for  they  were  occupied  with  Mr. 
Lynn.  It  was  no  moment  for  ceremony,  and 
William  entered  and  attempted  to  raise  her.  \  °f  the  jury  ?' 

•Let  me  be,  William — let  me  be.    I  only  want  \     'We  have.' 
to  die.5  j     'How  say  you,  gentlemen,  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?' 

'Anna,  child,  this  will  not  mend  the  past.  Do  >  The  foreman  advanced  an  imperceptible  step, 
not  give  way  like  this.'  i  i  and  looked  at  the  judge,  speaking  deliberately— 

But  she  'resolutely  turned  from  him,  sobbing  ;     <My  lordi  we  find  him  NoT  guilty.' 
more  loudly,  'Only  to  die — only  to  die  !'  ; 

William  went  for  his  mother,  and  gave  her  the  l 

outline  of  the  tale,  asking  her  to  go  into  the  house  \  ♦** 

of  distress,  and  see  what  could  be  done.    Jane, 
in  her  utter  astonishment,  sought  farther  expla- 
nation.    She   could   not  understand  him  in  the  '  PHAPTFR   xv 
least. 

'I  assure  you,  I  understand  it  nearly  as  little,' ';  A    COOCH    op    PAIM. 

replied  William.    'Anna  was  locked  out  through  j 

some  mistake  of  Hester's,  it  appears,  and  Her-  j      'William,  I  have  got  my  death-blow  !    I  have 
bert  Dare  stayed  with  her.    That  it  will  be  the  \  got  my  death-blow  !' 

means  of  acquitting  him,  there  is  no  doubt;  but)      The  speaker  was  Henry  Ashley.     Four  days 
Helstonleigh  is  making  its  comments  freely.'  had  elapsed  subsequent  to  the  trial  of  Herbert 

Jane  went  in,  her  senses  in  a  maze.  She  found  ;  Dare,  and  William  Halliburton  saw  him  now  for 
Patience  in  a  state  not  to  be  described;  she  found  \  the  first  time  since  that  event.  What  with  mind 
Anna  where  William  had  left  her,  reiterating  j  and  body,  Henry  was  in  a  grievous  state  of  pain; 
the  same  cry,  'Oh,  that  I  were_dead— that  I  were  \  all  William's  compassion  was  called  forth,  as  he 
dead !'  '  leaned  over  his  couch. 

Meanwhile  the  trial  at  the  Guildhall  was  draw- :  It  has  been  hinted  that  Helstonleigh,  in  its 
ingto  its  close,  and  the  judge  proceeded  to  sum  )  charity,  took  up  the  very  worst  view  of  the  case 
up.  Not  with  the  frantic  bursts  of  oratory  per-  J  that  could  be  taken  up,  with  regard  to  Anna 
taining  to  those  eloquent  gentlemen,  the  counsel,  \  Lynn.  Had  she  gone  about  with  a  blazing  torch 
but  in  a  calm  tone  of  dispassionate  reasoning.  J  and  set  all  the  houses  on  fire,  their  inhabitants 
He  placed  the  facts  concisely  before  the  jury,  \  could  not  have  mounted  themselves  on  higher 
not  speaking  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  but  can-  j  stilts.  Somehow,  everybody  took  it  up.  It  was 
didly  avowing  that  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  (  ij]je  those  apparently  well-authenticated  political 
get  over  the  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  witnesses,  i  reports  that  arrive  now  and  then  by  telegram, 


the  young  Quaker  lady  and  her  maid.  If  that 
was  to  be  believed — and  for  himself  he  fnlly  be- 
lieved it— then  the  prisoner  could  not  have  been 
guilty  of  the  murder,  and  was  clearly  entitled  to 
an  acquittal.     It  was  six  o'clock  when  the  jury 


driving  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  the  Paris  Bourse 
into  a  state  of  mad  belief.  Nobody  thought  to 
doubt  it;  people  caught  up  the  notion  from  one 
another  as  they  catch  a  fever.  If  even  Samuel 
Lynn  had  looked  upon  it  in  the  worst  light,  bring- 


retiredtg  deliberate.  j  ing  to  him  paralysis,  little  chance  was  there  that 

The  judge,  the  bar,  the  spectators,  sat  on,  or  j  others  miglft  gaze  through  a  brighter  glass.  It 
stood,  with  what  patience  they  might,  in  the  )  had  half  killed  Henry  Ashley;  and  the  words 
crowded  and  heated  court.  On  the  fiat  of  those  j  Were  not,  in  .point  of  fact,  so  wild  as  they 
twelve  men  hung  the  life  of  the  prisoner;  whether  j  &0unded.  'I  have  got  my  death-blow !  I  have  got 
he  was  te  be  discharged  an  innocent  man,  or  hung  ]  my  deatii-blo»!' 
Ma  guilty  one.    Reposing  in  t&c  pocket  of  Sir  ?     'No,  you  have  not,' was  William's  answer,  «lt 
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is  a  blow — 1  know  it— but  not  one  that  you  can  <  bed  in  the  next  room  with  the  door  open.  There's 

not  outlive.'  •  nobody  I  can  rave  myself  out  to  but  you,  and  you 

'Why  did  you  not  come  to  me?    Four  whole  I  must  let  me  do  it,  unless  you  would  have  me  go 

days,  and  you  have  never  been  near  the  house !'     S  quite  mad.     I  hope  I  shan't  be  here  long  to  be  a 

'Because  I  feared  that  you  would  be  putting  j  trouble  to  any  of  you '!' 
yourself  into  the  state  of  agitation  that  you  are  j  William  did  not  know  what  to  say.  He  be- 
now  doing,'  replied  William,  candidly.  Mr.  flieved  there  was  nothing  for  it  at  present  but  to 
Ashley  said  to  me  on  the  Wednesday,  "Henry  ',  let  him  'rave  himself  out.'  'But  I  wish,' he  said, 
has  one  of  his  bad  attacks  again."  I  knew  it  to  j  aloud,  in  continuation  of  the  bent  of  his  own 
be  more  the  mind  than  the  body,  this  time,  and  I '  thoughts,  'that  you  would  be  a  little  rational  over 
deemed  it  well  that  you  should  be  left  in  quiet.  \  it.' 
There's  nobody  you  can  talk  of  it  to,  but  me.'       )     'Stop  a  bit.     Did  you  ever  experience  a  blow 

'Your  staying  away  has  not  served  your  pur-  <■  1  ike  this?' 
pose,  then.     My  father  came  to  me  with  the  de-  <t     'No,  indeed.' 

tails,  thinking  to  divert  me  for  a  moment  from  i  'Then  don 't  hold  forth  to  me,  I  say.  You  do 
my  bodily  pain;  never  supposing  that  each  word  <)  not  understand.  It  was  all  the  joy  I  had  on 
was  as  a  dagger  plunged  into  my  very  being.  My  dearth.' 

mother  came,  with  this  scrap  of  news,   or  the  <t     'You  must  learn  to  find  other  joys;  other ' 

other  scrap.  Mary  came,  wondering  and  eager, '/  'The  despicable  villain  !'  broke  fojth  Henry, 
asking  information  at  second-hand;  mamma  was  >f  the  heat-drops  welling  up  on  his  brow,  as  they 
mysterious  over  it,  and  would  not  tell  her.  Mary  j  had  welled  up  on  Anna's  when  before  the  judge; 
cannot  credit  ill  of  Anna;  she  has  as  great  a  J 'the  shame-faced,  cowardly  villain!  Was  she 
trust  in  her  still  as  I  had.  As  I  had!  Oh,  Wil-!  not  Samuel  Lynn's  child,  and  my  sister's  friend? 
liam  !  she  was  my  object  in  life  !  She  was  all  my >t  What  possessed  the  jury  to  acquit  him  ?  Did  they 
future — my  world — my  heaven!'  ,  think  an  end  of  rope  too  good  for  his  neck?' 

•Now  you  know  you  will  suffer  for  this  excite-  <;     <He  was  proved  innocent  of  the  murder.    If  he 

ment,'  cried  William,  almost  as  he  would  have  J  has  any  conscience ' 

said  it  to  a  wayward  child.  ',     'What's  that?'  fiercely  fnterrupted  Henry  Ash- 

He  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  wind.;  ley.  'He  a  conscience!  I  don't  know  what  you 
Henry  neither  heard  nor  heeded  him.  He  con- ;  are  dreaming  of.  Is  he  going  to  stop  in  Helston- 
tinued,  his  manner  as   full  of  agitation  as  his/ieigh?' 

mind —  I     'I  conclude  so.    He  resumed  his  place  quietly 

'I  am  not  as  other  men.    You  can  go  forth,  all ;  ;n  his  father's  office  the  day  after  the  trial.'  He  is 
of  you,  into  the  world,  to  pursue  your  pleasures,  ]  jn  London  now,  but  only  temporarily, 
your  amusements.   I  am  confined  here.  But  what/     'Resumed  his  place  quietly.    What  was  the 
mattered  it?    Did  I  envy  you?    No.     While  I ,.  mob  about,  then  ?' 

had  her  to  think  of,  I  was  happier  than  you.'         ;     The  question  was  put  so  quaintly(  in  such  con- 

<Had  this  not  happened.it  might  have  gone ;!  fi^g  simplicity,  that  a  smile  rose  to  William's 

cross  for  you  in  some,  other  way,  and  so  have^face.     'In  awe  of  the  police,  I  expect,' he  an- 

come  tothesame.'  ^swered.     'The  Dares,  while  his  fate  was  uncer- 

'And  now  it  is  over,'  reiterated  Henry,  paying  .:tajn>  have  been  rusticating  in  the  shade.    Cyril 

no  attention  to  the  remark.  'It  is  over,  and  gone;^  told  me  to-day,  that  now  that  the  accusation  was 

and  I— I  wish,  William,  I  had  gone  with  it.'         <pr0ved  to  have  been  false,  they   were  "coming 

'I  wish  you  would  be  reasonable.'  /  out"  again.' 

'Don't  preach.    You  active  men,  with  your '     'Coming  out  in  what?    Villainy?'  ' 

multifarious  objects  and  interests  in  life,  cannot  >     'He  left  the  "what"  to  be  inferred.    In  gran- 
know  what  it  is  for  one  like  me,  shut  out  from  ;  dear,  I  expect.     The  established  innocence  of 

the    world,    to  love.     I    tell   you,    William,    it  j  Her ' 

was  literally  my  life;  the  core  of  my  life;  my  all.  ;      <lf  you  apply  that  word  to  the  man,  William 
I  am  not  sure  butl  have  been  mad  ever  since.'     >  Halliburton,  you  are  as  black  as  he  is.' 

'I  am  not  sure  but  you  are  mad  now,'  returned  William  remembered  Henry's  tribulation  both 
William,  believing  that  to  humour  him  might  be  j  of  mind  and  body,  and  went  on  without  the 
the  worst  plan  he  could  adopt.  *  >  shadow  of  a  retort. 

'I  dare  say  I  sm,'  was  the  unsatisfactory  an-|  'I  apply  it  to  him  in  relation  to  the  crime  of 
gwer.  'Four  days,  and  I  have  had  to  bury  it  ail  |  which  he  was  charged.  His  acquittal  and  're- 
withinme!  I  could  not  wail  it  out  to  my  own  \  lease  have  caused  the  Dares  to  hold  up  their 
pillow  at  night;  for  they  conclude*it  was  one  of  j  heads  again.  But  they  have  lost  caste  in  HeJ- 
nay  bad  attacks,  and  old  nurse  was  posted  in  the  i  stonleigh.'  * 
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'Caste !'  was  the  scornful  ejaculation  of  Henry  J  resumed  Mary.  'How  can  he  have  done  it?  He 
Ashley.  'They  never  had  any  caste  to  lose.  \  is  not  like  one  who  goes  out  into  the  world — who 
Does  the  master  intend  to  retain  Cyril  in  the  man-  has  to  meet  with  cares  and  checks.    You  do  not 


ufactory  ?' 


j speak,'  she  added,  looking  at   William.     'Is  it 


William  lowered  his  voice.    'I  can  only  say 
j  that,  should  there  be  anything  of  the  sort  you 


'I  have  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary.    If  he  I  that  you  will  not  tell  me,  or  do  you  know  no- 
retained  him  while  the  accusation  was  hanging  j  thing  V 
over  Herbert  Dare's  head,  he  will  not  be  likely 
to  discard  him  now  it  is  removed.' 

•Removed  !'  shrieked  Henry.    'If  one  accusa- '  mention,  the  kinder  course  for  Henry— indeed, 
tion  has  been  removed,  has  not  a  worse  taken  its  ]  the  only  course— will  be,  not  to  allow  him  to 

perceive  that  you  suspect  it.    Conceal  the  sus- 
picion both  from  him  and  from  others.     Remem- 
ber his  excessive  sensitiveness.    When  he'  seep 
'A  nice  pair  of  brothers  they  are  !'  cried  Henry,  j  cause  to  hide  his  feelings,  it  would  be  almost  as 
in  the  sharp,  petulant  manner  habitual  to  him,  {death  to  him  to  have  them  penetrated.' 
when  racked  with  pain.  'How  will  Samuel  Lynn  J     'I  thiDk  you  must  be  in  his  full  confidence,'  ob- 
like  the  company  of  Cyril  Dare  by  his  side  in  the  \  served  Mary,  looking  at  William, 
manufactory,  when  he  gets  well  again  .* 


place  ?' 

'Would  it  be  just  to  visit  on  one  brother  the 
sins  of  another." 


William  shook  his  head.    The  considerations  j  smile. 


'Pretty  well  so,'  he  answered,  with  a  passing 


were  not  for  him.    They  were  Mr.  Ashley's. 


'You  heard  her  give  her  evidence  ?'  resumed  X  ^nd  soothe  it  to  him ." 


'Then,  if  he  has  any  secret  grief,  will  you  try 


Henry,  breaking  a  pause. 
'Most  of  it.' 
•Tell  it" me.' 


/  'With  all  my  best  endeavours,'  earnestly  spoke 
j  William.  But  there  was  not  the  least  apparent 
lecessity  for  his  taking  Mary  Ashley's  hand  be- 


'No,  Henry;  it  would  not  do  you  good  to  hear?tween  his  own,  and  pressing  it  there  while  he 
it.'  < said  it,  any  more  than  there  was  necessity  for 

'Tell  it  me,  I  say,'  persisted  Henry,  wilfully,  ^hat  vivid  blush  of  hers,  as  she  turned  into  the 
'I  know  it  in  substance.    1  want  to:  have  it  re-  £  drawing-room. 


peated  over  to  me,  word  for  word.' 
'But ' 


But  you  must  be  anxious  to  hear  of  Anna  Lynn. 
I  Poor  Anna !  who  had  fallen  so  terribly  into  the 


Henry  suddenly  raised  his  hand  and  laid  it  on  I  bad  books  of  the  lown»  without  really  much  de- 
William's  lips,  with  a  warning  movement.  He>servinS  il-  II  wa*  a  most  unlucky  contretemps, 
turned,  and  sjw  Mary  Ashley.  f tbe  having  Sai  locked  out;  it  was  a  still  more  un. 

,T„i,A  ,      ,      ,  .   ..     ,        .  ,tt-,,.       .>  fortunate  sequel,  the  having  to  confess  to  it  on  the 

'Take  her  back  to  the  drawing-room,  William,'/      ......      „,  ...  r        j 

l.     .  .  _.,,  ,  ,     i    ,  ,(  public  trial.     She  was  not  a  pattern  of  goodness, 

he  whimpered.    «]  can  bear  nobody  but  you  about  <'  .,  c        ...      .      .     .,   •      ,  .     u 

_.  „  XT  .       ...        ,.         .....  ',  it  must  be  confessed — had  not  yet  attained  to  be 

me  now.     Not  yet,  Mary,' he  added  aloud,  mo-     .    .       ,.   .        .  .       ...  ,  ,        ... 

'         /  ihat  perfect  model,  which  expects,  as  of  a  right, 

'/  a  niche  in  the  mundane  saintly  calendar.  She 
'>  was  repreheniibiy  vain;  she  delighted  in  plague- 
ing  Patience;  and  she  took  to  run  out  into  the 
field,  when  it  had  been  far  better  that  she  had 
remained  at  home.  The  running  out  entailed  de- 
ceit and  some  stories,;  but  it  entailed  nothing 
worse,  and  Helstonleigh  need  not  have  set  its  se- 
vere back  up. 

Never  had  there  been  a  more  forcible  illustra- 
tion of  the  old  saying,  'Give  a  dog  a  bad  name, 
and  hang  him,'  than  in  this  instance.  When 
William  Halliburton  had  told  Anna  that  Herbert 
Dare  was  not  a  good  man,  tlmt  he  did  not  bear  a 
good  name,  he  had  told  her  the  strict  tiuth.  For 
that  very  reason  a  private  intimacy  with  him  was 


tionisg  his  sister  away  with  his  hand.  'Not  how 

Mary  halted  in  indecision.     William  advanced 
to  her,  placed  her  hand  within  his  arm,  and  ltd  ', 
her,  somewhat  summarily,  from  the  room. 

'I  am  only  obeying  orders,  Miss  Ashley,'  said 
he.  'They  are  to  see  you  back  to  the  drawing- 
room.' 

'If  Henry  can  bear  you  with  him,  he  might 
bear  me.' 

'You  know  what  his  whims  and  fancies  are, 
when  he  is  suffering.' 

'Is  there  not  a  particularly  good  understanding 
between  you  and  Henry?'  she  pointedly  asked. 

'Yes.;  we  understand  each  other  perfectly.' 

'Well,  then,  tell  me — what  is  it  that  is  the  mat- 
ter with  him  this  time?     I  do  not  like  to  say  so  \  ui  desirable,  however  innocent  it  ii.ight  be,  how- 
to  mamma,  because  she   might  call   me  fanciful,    ever  innocent  it  was,  in    itself;  ar.d  for  that  very 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  Henry's  illness  is  more  \  reason  did   Helstonicigh  look  at  it  through  smoky 
on  the  mind  than  on  the  body.' 

William  made  no  reply. 


(spectacles.     Had  she  beeu  locked  out  all  night, 
instead  of  half   a  one,   with  somebody  in  better 
'And  yet,  I    cannot    imagine    it  possible  fori  odour,  Helstonleigh  had  not  put  up  its  scornful 
Henry  to  have  picked  up  any  annoyance  or  grief,' !  crest, 
ltt 
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Not  a  soul  seemed  to  cast  so  nuch  as  a  pood  \  lest  a  public  reprimand  should  be  in  store  for  her, 
word  or  a  charitable   thought  to  hi  in  in  the  mat-  <  delivered  at  meeting  on  First  Day;  but  she  saw 


ter      Did  he  deserve  none?     However  thought- 1  no  reason   why  everybody  should  continue  cross 
less  or  reprehens  hie  his  conduct  was,  in  drawing  i  with  her  at  home. 


Anna  into  those  field  promenades-,  when  the  ex- 
plosion came  he  hie!  it  as  a  gentleman.     Many  a 
one,  more  renowned  for  the  cardinal  graces  tl>ai 
was  Herbert  Dare,  might  have  spoken  out  at  once 
and  cleared   himself  at   the  expense  of  making 
knoWn  Anna's  unlucky  escapade.     Not  so  he.    A 
doubt  may  have  been  upon  him  that,  were  it  be- 
trayed, Helstonlcigh  might  be  for  casting  a  tain' 
on  her  fair  name;  and  he  strove  to  save  it.     He 
suffered  the  brand   of  murderer  to  be  attached  to  ; 
him — he  languished  for   many  weeks  in  prison  as  ', 
a  common  criminal — all  to  save  it.     He  all  but 


She  happened  to  be  alone  with  her  father  when 
he  first  recovered  consciousness.  Some  fifteen 
lays  had  elapsed  since  the  trial  But  for  the  fact 
of  her  being  with  him,  a  difficulty  might  have 
been  experienced  to  get  her  there.  She  dreaded 
his  anger,  his  reproach,  more  than  anything.  So 
ong  as  he  lay  without  his  senses,  knowingher 
not.  so  long  was  she  con  lent  to  sit,  watching.  She 
was  seated  by  the  bedside,  in  her  usual  listless 
attitude,  her  head  and  her  eyes  cast  down,  when 
her  father's  hand,  not  the  one  affected,  was  sud- 
denly lifted,  and  laid  upon  her's,  which  rested  on 


went  to  the  scaffold  to  save  it.  He  might  have  /the  counterpane.  Startled,  Anna  turned  her 
called  Anna  and  Hester  Del!  forward  at  the  in- ^  ajaze  upon  him,  and  she  saw  that  his  intellects 
quest,  at  the  preliminary  examination  before  the  i  were  restored.  With  a  suppressed  cry  of  dis- 
magistrates,  and  thus  have  cleared  himself;  hut  J  may,  she  would  have  flown  away,  but  he  clasped 
he  would  not.     While  there  was  a  chance  of  his  t  his  fingers  round  hers. 


innocence   being  brought  to  light   in  any  other  J 
manner,  he  would  not  call  on  Anna.     He  let  tin 


'Anna  !' 

She  sunk  down  on  her  knees,  shaking  as  if  in 


odium  settle  upon   his   head;  he  went  to  prison  i  an  ague  fit,  and  buried  her  face  in  the  clothes, 
hoping  that  he  should  be  exculpated  in  some  dif-  j  Samuel  Lynn  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  put  it 


ferent  way.     There   was   a  generous,  chivalric  ',  on  her  head. 

feeling  in  this,  which  Helstonleigh  could  not  un-|  'Thou  art  my  own  child,  Anna;  thy  mother  left 
derstand,  when  emanating  from  Herbert  Dare,  J  shee  to  me  for  good  and  for  ill;  and  I  will  stand 
and  they  declined  to  give  him  credit  for  it.  They  j  by  thee  in  thy  sorrow. 


preferred  to  look  at  the  affair  altogether  in  a  dif 
ferent  light,  and    to    lavish   hard  names  upon  it 


j     She  burst  into  a  storm  of  hysterical  tears.  He 
let  it  have   its  course;  he  drew  her  wet  face  to 


Every  soul  was  alike;  there  was  no  exception;  /his,  and  kissed  it;  he   talked  to  her  soothingly, 
Samuel   Lynn,    and    all    else    in    Helstonleigh  J  never  speaking  a  single  word  of  reproach;  and' 
They  caught  the  epidemic,  I  say,  from  one  an-  \  Anna  overgot  her  fear  and  her  sobs.    She  knelt 
otQer.  {down  by  the  bed  still,  and  let  her  cheek  rest  on 

|  the  counterpane. 

5     'It  has  nearly  killed  me,'  he  murmured,  after  a 
* ' *  "  <  while.     'But  I  pray  for  life;  I  will  struggle  hard 

Sto  live,  that  thee  may'st  have  one  protectof. 

<  Friends  and  foes  may  cast  reproach  to  thee,  but 

>I  will  not.' 

i     'Why  should  they  cast  reproach  to  me,  father?' 

^  returned  Anna,  with  a  little  spice  of  resentment. 

j'l  have  not  harmed  them.' 
The  first  brunt  of  the  edge  worn  off,  Anna  t     .No,  chiId>  thee  hast  not;  only  thyself.    I  will 

T^T'u,    She  udid    Zl*™,  Why  ever?bod^  ^lp  thee  to  bear  the  reproach.     Thou  art  my 
should  be  blaming  her.     What  had  so  sadly  pros- ',  own  chj]dg> 

trated  herself  was  the   shame  of  having  to  ap-  i     .But  ^^  noth        .fop  ftem  to  ch  me 

pear  before   the  pubhc  court;  to  stand  in  it  and   with),  ghe   nitmUd    hep.face         hed  deeper 

give  her  evidence.     The  excitement,  the  shame,  >  ;nto  thp  „„„„.„„„  ...  >       .  t  ,„ 

n„mh!„«1  »!,!.«. :r..:-_:i. ii...,..i...   J  ■  ."f    c<"H>tWpaiie.       <Tt    wag    not   pleasant  to 
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combined  with  the  terrifvingillness  of  her  father,    stand  there— but  it  is  over 
brought  on,  as  Hester  told  her,  through  her,  had  Reflect  upon  me  for  it  ' 
sent   her   into   a   wild    state    of    contrition    and;      'What  is  over? 
alarm.     Little   wonder  that  she  wished  herself  \ 
dead. 

She  sat,  for  the  most  part,  in  her  father's  room 
never  moving  from   his  bedside,  unless 


And  they  need  not 


To  stand  where?' he  asked. 
|     'At  the  Guildhall,  on  the  trial.' 
>     'It  is  not  that  that  people  will  reproach  tbie 

TZiy^lAm'^    ltWaS  not  a  nice  thing  forthee; 
,        •  ,  -  disturbed  ,  but  that,  in  itself,  brings  no  reproach  ' 

from  it;  never  speaking;  eating   only  when  food  '      Anna  lifted  ber  head  wonderinllv 
wm  put  before  her.    Anna  was  in  grievous  fear}'    «What  does,  then ?  she  uttered 
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He  did  not  answer.    He  only  closed  his  eyes,  >had  a  tolerably  busy  time  of  it.    He  had  assumed 

a  deep  groan  bursting  from  the  very  depths  of  his  ,  Samuel  Lynn's  place  in  the  manufactory  by  Mr. 

heart..    It  came   into  Anna's   mind  that  he  must /  Ashley's  orders,   head  of  all  things,  under  the 

be  thinking  of  her   previous  acquaintance  -with  S master.     Cyril  ground  his  teeth  at  this;  he  looked 

Herbert  Dare;  of  her  stolen  promenades  in  the^upon  it  as  a  slight  to  himself;  but  Cyril  had  no 

field  by  twilight.  \  power  to  alter  it. 

'Oh,  father,  don't  thee  be  angry  with  me?'  she  i     William  found  Mr.   and. Mrs.  Ashley  alone. 

implored,  the  tears  streaming  down  from  her;  Mary  was  out.    He  sat  with  them  a  few  min- 

eyes.  'It  was  no  harm;  it  was  not,  indeed.  Thee  <utes>  talking  of  Anna,  and  then  rose  to  go  to  the 

might  have  been  present  always,  for  all  the  barm  /Chamber  of  Henry. 

there  was,  and  I  wish  thee  had  been.  Why  should  ',     'How  is  he  this,  evening  ?'  he  inquired. 

thee  think  anger  of  it?  There  was  no  more  harm  J     'I'1  and  verv  fractious,'  was  the  reply. of  Mr. 

in  my  talking  with  him  no-wand  then  in  the  field  J  Ashley.     'William,  you  have  great  influence  over 

than  there  was  in  my  talking  with  him  in  Marga-^im.     I  wish  you  could  persuade  him  to  give  way 

ret  Ashley's  sitting-room.'  Hess.    He  is  not  ill  enough,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 

Something  in  the  simple  words,  in  the  tone,  in  jto  keeP  n'3  room;  but  we  cannot  get  him  out" of 

the  manner    altogether,    caused    Jhe    Quaker's! 

heart  to  leap  within  him.    Had;  he  been  making  >f     Henry  was  in  one  of  his  depressed  moods,  ex* 

amolehill  into  a  mountain?    Surely,  yes!    But jcessively  dispirited  and  irritable. 

whatelse  he  would   have   said   or  done,  what  \\  '0n>  so  y°u  nave  come!'  he  burst  forth  as  Wil- 

questions  asked,  cannot  be  known,  for  they  were  >llam  entered.    'I  should  be  ashamed  to  neglect  a 

•interrupted  by  a  visit  from  William  Halliburton.  |sick  fellow  as  you  neglect  me.    If  I  were  well 

Anna  stole  away.  iand  strong,  and  you  ill,  you  would  find  it  differ- 

>ent  ' 
William  was  full  of  hearty  congratulation  on  1       ' 

the  visible  improvement-the,  so  far,  restoration  j     '*  know  *  am  late''  acknowledged  William. 

to  health.    The   Quaker  murmured  some  half-  'Samuel  L?nn  tookuP  a  little  of  my  time,  and  I 

inarticulate  words,  indicating  something  to  the  haT e  been  sMm%  some  minutes  in  the  drawing- 

i  room 
effect  that  he  might  not  have   been  ill,  but  fori  " 

taking  up  a  worse  view  of  the.case  than,'  as  he  I  '0f"  course  ?  wa*  the  fractious  answer.  'Any- 
.    ,.       .  .*        ,,  ..    >  >  body  before  me. 

believed  now,  it  really  merited.  \       ' 

•f„.|i-        1        a  u-  1  j  1     1   •    u-        'Samuel  Lynn  is  a  great  deal  better,' continued 

William  leaned  over  him;  a  glad  look  in  his  jWilliam,    .Hu  mind  jg  ^^  , 

eye;  a  glad  sound  in  his  low  voice.  j     He„ry  feceived  tf](j  news  ungracious,V)  making 

'My  mother  has  been  telling  Patience  so  to-  \  no  rejoinder;  but  his  side  was  twitching  with 
day.  She,  my  mother,  is  convinced  now  that  ?pain.  'How  is  site?'  he  asked.  Ms  the  shame 
very  exa ggerated  blame   was  cast  to  Anna.    It  j  fretting  out  her  life?' 

was  foolish  of  her,  of  course,  to  fall  into  the  j  'Not  at  all.  She  is  very  well.  As  to  shame- 
habit  of  running  to  the  field;  but  the  locking outjas  J0U  call  it— I  believe  she  has  not  taken  much 
might  have  happened   to  any  one.     My  mother  Mo  herself.' 

told  me  this,  not  half-an-hour  ago.    She  has  seen       'It  will  kill  her:  you'll  see.    The  sooner  the 
and  talked  to   Anna  frequently  this  last  day  or 'better  for  her,  I  should  say.' 
two,  and  has  drawn  her  own  positive  deductions.       William  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  sofa,  on 
My  mother  is  vexed  with  herself  for  having  fallen  ]  which  the  invalid  was  lying.     'Henry,  I'd  set 'you 
into  the  popular  blame.'  j  right  upon  a  point,  if  I  thought  it  would  be  ex  - 

'Ay!'  uttered  Samuel  Lynn.  'There  w  blame ;  pedient  You  do  go  into  fiis  of  excitement  so" 
abroad,  then?    I  thought  there  was.'  j  great,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  speak.' 

'People  will  come  to  their  senses  in  good  time,'  j  'Tell  out  anything  you  have  to  tell.  Tell  me 
was  William's  answer.     'Never  doubt  it.'  Jif  you  choose,  that  the  house  is  on  fire   and  I 

The  Quaker  raised  his  feeble  hatid,  and  laid  it  \  must  be  pitched  out  of  the  window  to  escape  it. 
upon  William's.  ;'  It  would  make  no  impression  upon  me.  My  fits  of 

'The  Ashley's— have  they  blamed  ?'  j  excitement,  have  passed  away  with  Anna  Lynn.' 

'I. fear  they  have,'  was  the  only  reply  he  could  I     'My  news  relates  to  Anna.' 
make,  in  his  strict  truth.  >     'What  if  it  does?    She  has  passed  away  for 

•Then,  William,  thee  go  to  them.    Go  to  them  ',  me.' 
now,  and  set  them  right.'  j     'Helstonlcigh,  in  its   usual   hasty  fashion    of 

He  was  already  going,  for  he  was  engaged  to 'jun.ping  to  conclusions,  has  jumped  to  a  false 
the  Ashleys  that  evening.  Between  Henry  Ash- ':  one,'  continued  William.  'Theie  has  been  no 
ley,  the  men  at  East's,  and  his  own  studies,  which  ',  grounds  for  the  great  blame  cast  to  Anna:  except 
he  would  not  wholly  neglect,  William's  evenings '  in  the  minds  of  a  charitable  public. ' 


•A  fact?'  asked  Henry,  after  a  pause. 

'There's  not  a  shade  of  doubt  of  i'.' 

He  received  the  answer  with  equanimity;  itj 
maybe  said,  with  apathy.  And  turning  on  his  < 
couch,  he  drew  the  coverlid  over  him,  repeating] 
the  words  previously  spoken:  'She  has  passed! 
away  for  me. ' 
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! abroad,  and  he  made  rather  a  summary  exit  from 

j  Helstonleigh,  to  enter  upon  it.     A  friend  of  Her- 

!  bert's,  who  had  gone  over  to  live  in  Holland,  and 

> wittj  whom  he  was  in   frt-quent  correspondence, 

',  wrote  and  offered  him  a  situation  in  a  merchant's 

;house  in  Rotterdam,   as   'English  clerk.'    The 

>  offer  came  in  answer  to  a  hint,  or  perhaps  more 

'/  than  a  hint,  from  Herbert,  that  a  year  or  two's 

j  sojourn  abroad  would-  be  acceptable.    He'd  get 

i  a  good  salary,  if  he  proved  himself  equal  to  the 

<  duties,  the  information  stated,  and  might  rise  in 

/it,  if  he  chose  to  stop.    Herbert  wrote,  off-hand, 

;>  to  secure  it,  and  then  told  his  father  what  he  had 

-;done. 

',     'Go   into   a  house  at  Rotterdam,  as  English 

j  clerk  !' repeated  Mr.  Dare,  unable  to  credit  his 
Samuel  Ltnn  grew  better,  and  Mr.  Ashley,  in  iQVfn  earg      ,  Fou  a  c]erk  ,. 


...  .■»»» 
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his  considerate  kindness,  proposed  that  he  should 
reside  abroad  for  a  few  months  in  the  neighbour- 


'What  am  I  to<do?'  asked  Herbert.      'Since  I 
jcame  out  of  there,'  turning  his  thumb  in  tbe  di- 


hood  of  Annonay,  to  watch  the  skin  market,  and  J  reclion  of  the  county  prison,  'claims  have  thick- 
_..  .-     -  „._,,»,-.  jeneduponme.     I  do  owe  a  great  deal,  and  that's 

|  a  fact — what  with  my  own  scores,  and  that  for 
Anna  had  somewhat  regained  her  footing  in  the  t/  which  {  am  ,iabhj  for_for  poor  AnthoDy.  Peop]e 


pick  up  skins  that  would  be  suitable  for  their  use 
Anna  and   Patience   were    to    accompany  him 


good  graces  of  the  gossippers.  That  she  did  so, 
was  partly  owing  to  the  indignant  defence  of  her 
entered  upon  by  Herbert  Dare.  Herbert  did  be- 
have well  in  this  case,  and  he  must  have  his  due. 
Upon  his  return  from  London,  whither  he  bad 
gone  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  trial,  re- 


won 't  wait  much  longer;  and  I  have  no  fancy  to 
try  the  debtor  side  of  the  prison.' 

They  were  standing  in  the  front  room  of  the 
office.  Mr.  Dare's  business  appeared  to  be  con4 
siderably  falling  off,  and  the  office  bad  often 
leisure  on   its  hands  now.    Of  the  two  clerks 


maining  away  a  week  or  two,  be  found  what  a  \  one  h&d  hoM       ^  Qther  wag  out     gome. 

verv    cnaritahlp!    ovation     Helstonlflisrh     was  be-<,  ,     .       ...  .  ,  ...  ,         ..*. 

jhow,  what  with  one  untoward  thing  and  another, 

!  people  were  growing  shy  of  the  Dares.  Mr.  Dare 

"  J  leaned  against  the  corner,  of  the  window-frame, 

„,■.,,       ,.,,,.       ,  ,    .       .  ( watching  the  passers-by,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 

Burke  if  they  liked;  but  to  keep  their  mistaken        ,     ,  ,     .  ,     .        ,.   , 

a-  .  t«t>    .     •.,  *.•■  j  and  a  blank  look  on  his  face, 

tongues  oft  Anna.     What  with  one  thing  and  ah- 


very  charitable  ovation  Helstonleigh  was  be 
stowing  upon  Anna  Lynn.  He  met  it  with  a 
storm  of  indignation;  he  bade  them  think  as  bad 
of  him  as  they  chose;    believe  him    a  secon 


•You  say  you  can't  help  me,  sir,'  Herbert  con- 
tinued. 

'You  know  I  can't;  sufficiently  to  do  any  good,' 
returned  Mr.  Dare.  'I  am  too  much  pressed  for 
money  myself.  Look  at  the  expnses  attending 
the  trial;  and  I  was  embarrassed  enough  before. 
I  cannot  help  you.' 

'It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  you  want  me  gone 

'A  famous  trade  Ashley  must  have,  to(from  here-' 

'I  have  not  said  so,'  curtly  responded    Mr. 


other,  some  of  the  scandal-mongers  did  begin  to 
think  they  had  been  too  hasty,  and  withdrew  their 
censure.  Some  (as  a  matter  of  course,)  pre- 
ferred to  doubt  still ;  and  opinions  remained  di- 
vided. 

Helstonleigh  took  up  the  gossip  on  another 
score — that  of  Mr.    Ashley's    sending   Samuel 
Lynn  abroad,  as  his  skin  buyer,  for  an  indefinite  \ 
period 

go  to  that  expense!'  grumbled  some  of  the  en- 
vious manufacturers.  True;  he  had  a  famous 
trade.  And  if  he  bad  not  had  one,  he  might  have  \ 
sent  him  all  the  same.  Helstonleigh  never  knew 
the  considerate  benevolence  of  heart  of  Thomas 
Ashley.  Tbe  journey  was  fully  decided  upon; 
and  Samuel  Lynn  had  an  application  from  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  persuasion,  to  rent  his  house,  fur- 
nished, for  the  term  of  his  absence.  He  was  glad 
to  accept  the  accommodation. 

But,  before   Mr.  Lynn  and  his  family  started, 
Helstonleigh  was  fated  to  sustain  another  loss,  in  < 


Dare. 
'You  told  me  the  other  day  .that  it  was  my 
!  presence  in  the  office  which  scared  clients  from 

jit-'. 

|     Mr.  Dare  could  not  deny  the  fact.    He  had 

said  it.  What's  more,  he  had  thought  it,  and  did 
J  still.  'I  cannot  tell  what  else  it  is  that  is  keejn 
(ing  clients  away,'  he  rejoined.     'We  have  not 

had  a  dozen  in  since  the  trial.' 
<     'It  is  a  slack  season  of  the  year.' 

'Maybe,' shortly  answered  Mr.  Dare.    'Slack 


the  person  of  Herbert  Dare.     Herbert  contrived    as  it  is,  there's  some  business  astir  but  neopl*' 
to  gat  some  sort  of  a,  mission  intrusted  to  Aim  (are  going  elsewhere  to  get  it  done-  those  too 
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trbo  have  never,  for  years,  been  near  anybody;     'Fifty  pounds.' 

)utus.     The  truth   is,  Herbert,  you  fell  into  bad  j      'I  can't  do' it,  Herbert,' was  the  prompt  an- 

)dour  with  the  town  on  the  day  of  the  trial;  and  j  swer. 

that  you  must  know.    Though  acquitted  of  the  j      'I  must  have  it,  if  I  am.  to  go,' was  Herbert's 

murder,  all  sorts  of  other  things  were  laid  to  i  firm  reply.     'There  are  two  or  three  trifles  here 

rour  charge,  Quaker  Lynn's  stroke  amongst  the  i  which  I  will  not  leave  unsettled,  and  1  cannot  go 

rest.'  i  over  there  with  pockets  entirely   empty.    Fifty 

•Carping  sinners  !'  ejaculated  Herbert.  <  pounds  is  not  such  a  great  sum,  sir,  to  pay  to  get 

'And  I  suppose  it  turned  people  against  the  of-  )  rid  of  me.'  > 

fice,'  continued   Mr.  Dare.    'My  belief  is,  they  ;      Old  Anthony  Dare  knit  his  brow  with  perplex- 
won't  comeback  again  as  long  as  you  are  in  it.  '    \  ity.     He  supposed  he   must  furnish  the  money, 

'That's  precisely  what  I  meant  you  had  hinted  j  though  he  did  not  in  the  least  see  how  it  was  to 
to  me,'  said  Herbert.     'Therefore,  I   thought  I  j  be  done. 

had  better  leave  it.     Pattison  says  he  can  get  me  <      The  matter  settled,  Herbert  took  his  hat  and 
this  berth,  and  1  should  like  to  try  it.*  <  walked  out.     The  first  object  his  eyes  alighted 

'You'll  not  like  to  turn  merchant  s  clerk,'  re-  \  on  outside  was  Sergeant  Delves.  That  worthy, 
peated  Mr.  Dare,  with  emphasis.  j  pacing  through  the  town,  had  brought  himself  to 

'I  shall  like  it  better  than  being  nailed  for  debt  <  an  anchor  right  opposite  the  office  of  Mr.  Dare, 
here,'  somewhat  coarsely  answered  Herbert.  'It  <  and  was  regarding  it,  lost  in  a  brown  study.  The 
is  not  so  agreeable  at  home  now,  especially  in  (sergeant  was  in  a  state  of  discomfiture,  touching 
this  office,  that  I  should  cry  to  stay  in  it.  You  the  affair  of  the  late  Anthony  Dare.  He  had 
have  changed,  sir,  amongst  the  rest,  many  a  day  j  lost  no  time  in  looking  after'  Miss  Caroline  Ma- 
through,  you  don't  give  me  a  civil  word.'  |  son,  as   he   had   promised   himself;  and  the  se- 

Again  Mr.  Dare  felt  that  he  had  changed  to  5  quence  had  been — defeat.  Without  any  open  stir 
Herbert.  When  he  found  that  he— Herbert —  on  the  part  of  the  police— without  allowing  Car- 
might  have  cleared  himself  at  first  from  the  ter-  ;  oline  herself  to  know  that  she  was  doubted — the 
rible  accusation  of  fratricide,  had  he  so  chosen,  sergeant  contrived  to  put  himself  in  full  posses- 
instead  of  allowing  the  obloquy  to  rest  upon  him-  ;  sion  of  her  movements  on  that  night.  The  result 
self  and  his  family  for  so  long  a  period  of  time,  proved  that  she  must  be  exempt  from  the  sus- 
he  had  become  bitterly  angry.  Mrs  Dare  and  the  picion;  or,  as  the  sergeant  expressed  it,  'was  out 
whole  family  joined  in  the  feeling,  and  Herbert ,  of  the  hole;'  and  that  gentleman  remained  at 
suffered.  \  fau!t  a2ain- 

'As  to  civility,  Herbert,  I  must  overget  the;  Herbert  crossed  over  to  him.  'What  are  you 
soreness  left  by  your  conduct  first.    You  acted    looking  at,  Delves?' 

very  ill  in  allowing  the  case  to  go  on  to  trial.  If  'I  wasn't  looking  at  nothing  in  particular,' was 
you  had  no  objection  to  sit  down  quietly  under  the  answer.  'Coming  in  sight  of  your  office,  it 
the  crime  yourself,  you  had  no  right  to  throw  the  ;  natu-ally  brought  my  thoughts  back  on  that  un- 
disgrace  and  the  expense  upon  your  family.'  <  satisfactory  business.     I  never  was  so  baffled  be- 

'If  it  were  to  come  over  again,  I  would  not,'  s  fore.' 
acknowledged  Herbert.    «I  thought  then  I  was       'It  is  very  strange  who  it  could  have  been,'  ch- 
arting for  the  best.'  <  S8rved  Herbert.    'I  often  think  of  it. ' 

...      .       ...        f  ivr     ',      'Never  so  baffled  before,'  continued  the  ser 

'Pshaw!'  was  the  peevish  ejaculation  of  Mr.  

*  v  J  geant,  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption  to  his 

"are-  ,    ,         ,*  ,,.  ,   T  1.  j    own  words.     'I  could  almost  have  been  upon  my 

•Altogether,'  resumed  Herbert,      th.nk  1  had  j  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  murderer  wag  -n  ^ 

better  go  away.  After  a  time,  something  or  other  ,  ^  ^^  feft  U;  ^       , 

may  turn  up  to  make  things  smoother  here    and  ,     ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

then  I  can  come  home  again;  unless  1  find  a  better  ,  u»rh»r«- 

operiing  abroad.  I  may;  and  I  believe  I  shall  like  j  interrupted  Herbert 

Y  •      \       ,  (      'It  s  true.     I  could.     But  you    had    yourself 

living  there.  ,!  chiefly    to    thank    for    it,    Mr.    Herbert   Dare, 

'Very  well,'  said  Mr.  Dare,  after  some  minutes  ■  ^^  makjng  &  m^^  q{  ^  movementg 
silence.    'It  may  be  for  the  best.     At  all  events,  1  ^  ^     After  ^   ^^  ^^  ^  ^.^ 

.  it  will  give  time  for  things  here  to  blow  over.    It .  ^  l  ^ 

you  don't  find  it  what  you  like,  you  can  but  come!  b  llHKf 

:     ,   .  'What  girl?   interrupted  Herbert. 

back.'  or 

'I  shall  be  sure  not  to  come  back,  unless  I  can        «The  one  in   Honey  Fair;    your  brother  An- 

square  up  some  of  my  liabilities  here,'  returned  j  thony's  ofd  sweetheart.     It  wasn't  her,  though;  I 

Herbert.    'You  must  help  me  to  get  there,  sir.'     i  have  got  the  proofs.    Charlotte  East  had  got  her 

•What  do  you  want?  asked  Mr.  Dare.  1  to  her  house  on  that  evening,  and  kept  her  till 
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twelve  o'clock,  when  she  went  home  to  bed  in  >  with  him— he  alone  held  the  key  to  its  cause— 
her  garret.     Charlotte's  a-going  to.  try  to  make  J  was  William  Halliburton. 

something  of  her  again.    And  now  I  am  baffled,  j     William's  influence  over  him  was  very  great; 
and  1  don't  deny  it.'  j  he  yielded  to  no  one,  not  even  to  his  father,  as 

'To  suspect  any  girl  is  ridiculous,'  observed  j  he  would  yield  to  William.  Henry  gave  the  reins 
Herbert  Dare.  'No  girl,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  { to  his.  tongue,  and  said  all  sorts  of  irritating 
possess  the  courage  or  the  strength  to  accomplish  things  to  William,  as  he  did  to  everybody  else, 
such  a  deed  as  that.'  |  It  only  masked  the  deep  affection,  the  lasting 

'You  don't  know 'em  as  us  police  do,' nodded  j  friendship,  which  had  taken  possession  of  his 
the  sergeant.    'I  was  asking  your  father  only  a  ,  heart  for  William.  • 

day  or  two  ago,  whether  he  could  make  cock-;     «Let  me  be;  let  me  be,' he  said  to  William  one 
sure  of  his  servants,  that  they  had  not  been  in  j  day,  in  answer  to  a  remonstrance  that  he  should 

it '  |  rouse  himself.  'I  told  you  that  my  life  had  passed 

'Of  our  servants  ?'  interrupted  Herbert,  in  sur-  /  out  with  her.' 
prise.    'What  an  idea!'  |     'But  your  life  has  riot  passed  out  with  her,'  ar- 

•Well,  I  have  gone  round  to  my  old  opinion— /gued  William;  'your  life  is  in  you,  just  as  much 
that  it  was  somebody  in  the  house,'  returned  the  j  as  it  ever  was.  And  it  is  your  duty  to  make  some 
sergeant.  'But  it  seems  the  servants  are  all  on /use  of  your  life:  not  to  let  it  run  to  waste— as 
the  square.    I  can't  make  it  out.'  i  you  are  doing,' 

'Why  on  earth  should  you  suppose  it  to  be  any  j     'It  does  not  affect  you,'  was  Jhe  tart  reply, 
body  in  the  house?'  questioned  Herbert,  in  con-|     'It does  very  much  affect  me.    I  am  grieved  to 
siderable  wonderment.  pee  you  hug  your  pain,  instead  of  shaking  it  off; 

'Because  I  do,' was  the  answer.    'Us  police  5  vexed  to  think  that  a  man  should  so  bury  his 
see  and  note  down  what  others  pass  over.  There  5  days.     It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  nobody  is 
were  odds  and  ends  of  things  at  the  time  that  ^cognizant  of  this  matter  butmyself.' 
made  us  infer  it;  and  I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  J     'Is  it  though  !' retorted  Henry.   'You  are  a  fine 
mind.'  '1  Job's  comforter,  you  are  !' 

'It  is  an  impossibility  that  it  could  have  been  a<  'Yes,  it  is.  Were  it  known  to  those  about  you, 
resident  of  the  house,'  dissented  Herbert.  'Every  ^  you  would  not  for  shame  lie  here,  and  indulge  re- 
one  in  it  is  above  suspicion.'  Egrets  after  an  imprudent  and  silly  girl.' 

•Who  do  t/ou  fancy  it  might  have  been  ?'  asked ',  Henry  flashed  an  angry  glance  at  him  from  his 
the  sergeant,  abruptly,  almost  as  if  he  wished  to?soft  dark  eye-  'Take  care,  my  good  fellow!  I 
surprise  Herbert  out  of  an  incautious  answer.       ^can  stand  some  things;  but  I  don't  stand  all.' 

But  Herbert  had  nothing  to  tell  him;  no  sus-]  'An  imPr"dent,  silly  girl,  who  does  not  care  a 
picion  was  on  his  mind  to  be  surprised  out  of.  'If  rush  for  y°u>'  emphatically  repeated  William; 
I  c.ould 'fancy  it  was,  or  might  be,  any  particular ^'whose  wiId  and  '''-judged  affection  is  given  to 
individual,  I  should  come  to  you  and  say  so,  with-  \  another.  Was  there  ever  infatuation  like  unto 
out  asking,' he  replied.     'I  am  as  much  at  fault  wours/ 

as  you  can  be.  Anthony  may  have  made  slight^  'Pave  a  care- l  Ml  you!'  burst  forth  Henry, 
enemies  in  the  town,  what  with  his  debts  and  his  \  'B?  what  riSht  do  y°u  say  these  things  to  me?' 
temper,  and  one  thing  or  other;  but  no  enemies  j;  '*  sa7  tnem  for  your  good— and  I  intend  that 
of  that  terrible  nature— capable  of  killing  him.  ipou  should  feel  them.  When  a  surgeon's  knife 
wish  I  could  see  cause  for  a  reasonable  suspic- jpro^es  a  wound,  the  patient  groans  and  winces; 
ion,'  he  added  with  emotion.  «I  would  give  my  bu(* „'' is  done  to  c"re  him.' 
right  arm'— stretching  it  out— 'to  solve  the  mys- j .  .  u  are  a  man  of  eloquence!'  sarcastically  re- 
tery.  As  well  for  my  sake  as  for  my  dead  bro- jJ01ned  HenrT-  'Pity  but  you  could  flourish  at  the 
ther's.'  }  Bar>  and  take  the  anticipated  shine  out  of  Frank !' 

•Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  right  down',      'Answerme  one  plain  question,  Henry.  Do.you 
upon  my  beam  ends,'  concluded  the  sergeant.        j  f^"1  cast  a  n°pe  to  Anna  Lynn?— to  her  becom- 

Meanwhile  Henry   Ashley  was  getting  little  j 
better.     He  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  utter  pros- 
tration.    Mental   anguish    had    told    upon    him 
bodily,  and  his  physical  weakness  was  no  doubt  ;J 

great;  but  he  made  no  effort  to  rouse  himself.}     'What's  that  for?'  equably  demanded  William, 
He  would  lie  for  hours,  his  eyes  half-closed,  no- '  dodging  his  head  out  of  the  way. 
ticingnoone.    The  medical  men  said  they  had;     'How  dare  you  hint  at  such  a  thine?    I  told 
seen  nothing  like  it,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashley  iyou  there  were  some  things  that  I'd  not  stand   II 
grew  alarmed.    The  only  one  to  remonstrate  \  it  fit  that  one  who  has  figured  in  lu  h  sc* 


s  ing  your  wife  i 

With  a  shriek  of  anger,  Henry  caught  up  bis 
slipper,  and  sent  it  flying  through  the  air  at  Wil- 
liam s head. 
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pade  should  be  made  the  wife-  of  an  Ashley?    Iff  CHAPTER  XXIIL 

we  were  left  by  our  two  selves  upon  the  earth,  ! 

all  else  gone  dead  and  out  of  it,  I'd  not  marry  ' 

"eT'       _  j      Pomeranian  Knoll  had  scarcely  recovered  its 

•Precisely  so.  I  have  judged  you  rightly,  iequanimity  after  the  shock  of  the  departure  of 
Then,  under  this  state  of  things,  what  in  the  j  Herbert  Dare  for  foreign  parts,  when  it  found  it- 
name  of  fortune  is  the  use  of  your  lying  here  and  j  self  about  to  be  shorn  of  another  inmate.  Her- 
thinkingofhei-?'  bert,  what   with    one    thing    and   another,  had 

«I  don't  think  of  her,*  fractiously  returned  brought  a  good  deal  of  vexation  upon  the  pater- 
Henry.    'You  are  always  fancying  things.'  nal  home;  Helstonleigh  also  had  not  been  hold- 

«You  do  think  of  it.  I  can  see  that  you  do.  I  j  iDg  him  in  any  extensive  favour  since  the  trial; 
ihould  be  above  it,'  quaintly  continued  William/j  and  that  home  was  not  sorry  that  he  should  ab- 

<Go  and  pick  up  my  slipper.'  j  sent  himself  from  it  for  a  time.    But  it  certainly 

'Will  you  come  down  to  tea  this  evening?'         <  did  not  bargain  for  his  announcing  his  departure 

'No,-I  won't.    You  come  here  and  preach  up  ;0ne  night,  and  bejng  off  the  next  morning. 
this  morality,  or  divinity,  or  whatever  you  may?     A  week  or  two  after  his  departure,  the  Sig- 
please  to  term  it,  to  me;  but,  wait  and  see  how  J  Dora  Varsini  received  a  letter  with  a  foreign  post- 
you'd  act,  if  you  should  ever  get  struck  on  the  \  mark  on  it.     Tne  fact  was  nothing  extraordinary 
keen  shaft  as  I  have  been.'  /  in  itself;  the  signora  did  occasionally  receive  let- 

'Come,  let  me  help  you  up.'  jters  bearing  foreign   post-marks;    but   this  one 

'Don't  bother.  I  am  not  going  to  get  up.  threw  her  into  a  state  of  commotion,  the  like  of 
* ',  which  had  never  been  witnessed.     Pushing  the 

At  that  moment,  Mr.  Ashley  opened  the  door.  I  ]etter  into  the  deepest  pocket  of  her  dress  when 
His  errand  likewise  was  to  induce  Henry  to  leave  ht  was  delivered  to  her,  she  finished  giving  the 
his  sofa  and  his  room,  and  join  them  below.  |music  lesson  to  Minny,  which  she  was  occupied 
Henry  could  not  be  brought  to  comply.  /  upon)  and  tnen  retired  to  her  room  to  peruse  it. 

'No.  I  have  just  told  William.  I  cannot  think  j  From  this  she  emerged  a  short  while  after,  with 
why  he  did  not  go  back  and  say  so.  He  only  stops  <  a  |ong  face  of  consternation,  uttering  frantic 
here  to  worry  me.  Thfcre  !  get  along,  W.lliam;  ejaculations_  Mrs>  Dare  was  quite  alarmed, 
and  come  back  when  you  have  swallowed  enough  i  whatever  wa3  the  matter  with  mademoiselle  ? 

/*    'Ah,  what    misere !    what    desolation!    what 

Mr.  Ashley  laid  his  hand  on  William's  arm,  as  \  tristes  nouveiles!  The  letter  was  from  her  aunt 
they  walked  together  along  the  corridor,  and  J  in  PaHSj  who  was  thrown  upon  her  deathbed; 
brought  him  to  a  halt.  'What  is  this  illness  of  \  and  she>  mademoiselle,  must  hasten  thither  with- 
Henry's  ?  There  is  some  secret  connected  with  '  out  delay.  If  she  could  not  start  by  a  train  that 
it,  I  am  sure,  and  you  are  cognizant  of  it.  1  day>  she  must  g0  by  the  first  one  on  the  next.  She 
must  know  what  it  is.'  ^as  d6soiee  to  leave  madame  at  a  coup;  her 

Mr.  Ashley's  tone  was  a  decided  one;  his  man-  Leart  would.  break  in  bidding  adieu  to  the  young 
ner  firm.    William  made  no  reply.  |adies.  but  neCessity  was  stern.     She  must  make 

'Tell  me  what  it  is,  William.'  her  baggage  forthwith,  and  would  be  obliged  to 

'I  cannot,'  said  William.    'Certainly  not  with-  j  madame  for  her  salary. 

out  Henry's  permission;  and  I  do  not  think  he  j      „      p.  .  ,  ,, 

...    ..-,..  .  ,    ,       Mrs.  Dare  was  taken — as  the  saying  runs — in  a 

will  give  it.    If  ,t  were  my  secret,  sir,  instead  of  j  h       _    ghe  had  not  cared  tQ  paft  wM  mademoi. 

his,  I  would  tell  it  at  your  bidding.'  gelle  go  SOOQ>  although  the  retaining  her  entailed 

'Is  it  on  the  mind  or  the  body.?'  &n  additional  expense,  which  they  could  ill  af- 

'Themind.    I  think  the  worst  is  over.    Do  not  j  ford  ia   theh.   gradualIy  increasiDg    embarrass- 

speak  to  him  about  it,  I  pray  you,  sir.'  j  ments  and  gtraitening  means.  but  the  chief  point 

'William,  is  it  anything  that  can  be  remedied  ?  <  that  puzzJed  her  wag  the  pajing  up  of  ^  saJarjr 

By  money  ?_by  any  means  at  command?'  j  Between    thirty    and    forty    pounds    were  due. 

•It  can  never  be  remedied,'  replied   William,    There  appearedi  however,  to  be  no  help  for  it, 

earnestly.    'Were  the  whole  world  brought  to  -  and  ghe  app)ied  to  Mr  Dare 

bear  its  help  upon  it,  it  could  do  nothing.     Time         _  „       ,  .  , 

„n.  i  .    <r    „!,„„„„,  'You  may  as  well  ask  me  for  my  head   as  for 

and  his  own  good  sense  must  effect  the  cure.'  ■>  ... 

irnu      i  ii      .      i     K^,.f  ;#•  !FT»™«nr.f  ■  that  sum   today,'   was   that  gentleman  s  reply, 

•Then  I  may  as  well  not  ask  about  it  it  I  cannot  "■.-,  iCJ 

.,      ,T  J  .  ,,    .     ..  c,    .      .,  ,  thinking  he   was  destined  never  to  find  peace  on 

aid.    You  are  fully  in  his  confidence?'  <  &  J 

,„        .,,,/.         ..  j„   t  r.m  i„;™     earth.     'Tell  her  you  will  send  it  after  her,  if  she 

.'Yes.  And  all  that  another  can.  do,  1  am  doing  ;  , 

We  have  a  battle  daily;    1  want  to  get  him  out  of  \  mus    s°" 

this  apathy.'  i     Mr3,  ^are  8noo'£  her  head.    It  would  not  be 

'Oh,  that  you  could!' aspirated  Mr.  Ashley.       \  of  the  least  use,  she  was  sure.    Mademoiselle 
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:  way,  or  to  departs  possession  of  his  arm,  and  pounced  into  Robert 
i  East's,  before  Henry  well  knew   where  he  wag. 


was  not  one  to  be  put  off  in  that  ^ 
without  her  money. 

How  Mr.  Dare  managed  it  he  perhaps  hardly  \  He  sat  down,  apathetic  and  indifferent,  after  nod; 
knew  himself;  but  he  brought  home  the  money  at  ?  ding  carelessly  to  the  respectful  salutation  of  the 
night,  and  the  governess  was  paid  in  full.  On  5  men.  '1  must  give  just  ten  minutes  to  them,  as  I 
the  following  morning  there  was  a  ceremonious  >  am  here,'  observed  William.  'You  can  goto 
leavetaking/loud  and  suggestive  on  the   part  ol  5  sleep  the  while.' 

mademoiselle.  She  saluted  them  all  on  both  /f  The  ten  minutes  lengthened  into  twenty,  and 
cheeks,  including  Mr.  Dare,  and  promised  to  J  Henry's  attention  was  so  far  aroused  that  he 
write  eveiy  week,  at  least.  Ally  came  to  the  tf  came  to  the  table  in  his  impulsive  way,  and  began 
door  for  her  and  her  luggage,  and  George  Dare  }  talking  on  his  own  account.  When  William  was 
mounted  the  box  to  escort  her  to  the  station,  /ready  to  go,  he  was  not;  and  he  actually  told  the 
Mademoiselle  politely  invited  him  inside;  but  he  ]  men  that  he  would  come  round  again.  It  was  a 
had  just  lighted  a  cigar,   and  preferred  to  stop  /  ^reat  point  gained. 


where  he  was. 
'I  say,  mademoiselle,'  cried  he,  after  she  was  1 


Small  beginnings,  it  has  been  remarked,  make 
jreat  endings.     The  humble,  confined  way  in 


seated  in  the  railway  carriage,    'if  you  should  ',  -vhich  the  class  had  begun  at  Robert  East's;  the 
happen  to  come  across  Herbert,  I  wish  you'd  teh  >  'ague  ideas  of  William  upon  the  subject;  the 

him '  ioubting  ones  of  East  and  Crouch,  were  looked 

Mademoiselle  interrupted  with   a  burst  of  in  )  ,ack  upo„  with  a  ^mi|e_     For  lhe  liuJe  venture 

iad  swollen  itself  into  a  great  undertaking— an 
mdertaking  that  was  destined  to  effect  a  revolu- 
iion  throughout  the  whole  of  Honey  Fair,  and 

>  .night  probably  even  extend  to  Helstonleigh  itself. 

'i  (he  drawback  now  was  want  of  room;  numben 


dignation.     Ske  come  across   Monsieur  Herbert 
Wnat  should  bring  her  coming  across  him?    Mun  J 
sieur  George. must  be  fou  to  think  it.    Monsieui  if 
Herbert  was  not  in  Paris,  was  he?    She  had  un 
derstood  he  was  in  Holland. 

'Oh,  well,  it's   all  on   the  other  side  of   th,  j  vere  being  bept  awav  by  it      Henry  Agh]ey  did 
Channel,' answered  George,  whose  geograplnca   \  ,0   agdi[1.  and(  finding  that  books  of  the  right 


notious  of  the  Continent  were  not  very  definite 
'Perhaps  you  won't  see  him,  though,  mademoi 
selle;  so  never  mind.' 


uud  ran.  short.,  he,  the  day  after  his  second  visit, 
•vrote  off  an  order  for  a  whole  cargo. 

,. .,        ...  ..   ,  .      ,  ...       ,.     .      .  ,     <     Mr.  Ashley  was  in  a  state  of  inward  delight. 

Mademoiselle   replied  by  telling  him  to  take  ',  .      «.-      .  ,•     ,    ,v      ...  .   ..     ... 

r  J  &  ,  $  \nything  to  rouse  him?    'You  think  it  will  suc- 


care  of  himself;' for  the   whistle  was  sounding 
George   drew    back,   and   watched  the  train  on   ) 
mademoiselle  nodding  her  farewell  to  him   from  ' 
the  window.  £ 

And  that  was  the  last  that  Helstonleigh  saw  o  \ 
Mrs.  Dare's  Italian  governess,  the  Signora  Vaf  } 
sini.  Helstonleigh  might  not  have  been  any  th 
worse  had  it  never  seen  the  first  of  her.  Mr; 
Dare,  after  her  departure,  suddenly  rememberec  { 
that  mademoiselle  had  once  told  her  she  had  no  ) 
a  single  relative  in  the  world.  Who  could  th^'< 
aunt  be,  to  whom  she  was  hastening?  j 

And  Henry  Ashley?  As  the  weeks  and  th.J 
months  went  on,  Henry  began  to  rouse  himser  \ 
'from  his  prostration;  his  apathy.     William  Halli 


eed,  that   movement,  do  you,  Henry?'  he  care- 
=ssJy  observed. 

'It's  safe  to  succeed,'  was  the  answer.  William, 

(  vith  his  palavering,  has  gained  the  ear  of  the 

>  eilows.     I  don't  believe  there's  William  Halli- 

|  burton's  equal  in  the  whole  world !'   he  added, 

I  vith  enthusiasm.     'Fancy  his  sacrificing  his  time 

i  o  such  a  thing,  and  forno  benefit  to  himself!    It 

vill  bear  a  rich  crop  of  fruit  too.    If  1  have  the 

,ift — I'll  give  you  a  long  word  for  once — of  ratio- 

ination,  this  reform  of  William's  will  be  more 

xteusive  than  we  now  foresee.' 

One  eveniag,  the  way  in  which  Honey  Fair 

ather  liked  to  spend  its  Sundays  was  under  dis- 


burton  made  no  secret  of  it  to  Henry,  that  it  wa>  £  ussion;  namely,  the  men  in  smoking;  the  women 
suspected  he  was  suffering  from  some  .inward  .  slatternly  and  dirty;  the  children  fighting  and 
grief  which  he  was  concealing,  and  that  he  had  j  quarreling  in  the  dirt  outside.     William  Halli- 

■jurton  was  asking  them  in  a  half-earnest,  half- 
lOking  manner,  what  particular  benefit  they 
ound  in  it,  that  it  should  not  be  remedied?  Could 

-hey  impart  its  pleasures  to  him  ?     If  so ■' 

His  voice  suddenly  faltered  and  stopped, 
funding  just  inside  the  door  of  the  room,  a 
,uiet  spectator  arid  listener  of  the  proceedings. 
"as  Thomas  Ashley,  lhe  men  followed  the  test 
jf  William's  gaze,  saw  who  was  amongst  them, 


been  questioned  on  the  point  by  Mr.  Ashley 
'You  know,'  said  William,  'I  shall  have  no  re 
«;>urce  but  to  tell,  unless  you  show  yourself  a 
sensible  man,  and  come  out  of  this  nonsense.' 

It  alarmed  Henry:  rather  than  have  his  secret 
feelings  betrayed  fur  the  family  benefit,  he  coui<; 
have  died,     in  a  grumbling  and  discontented  soi ' 
of  mood,  hegotabout  again,  and  resumed  his  idh  : 
occupations  (such  as  they  were)  as   usual.     Om  \ 


evening  William  enticed  him  out  fora  walk^held  J  and  rose  La  r»speetful  silence 
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Mr.  Ashley  came  forward,  signing  to  William  £     'William,  it  is  a  relief  that  1  ma»t  h«?».  Since 
to   continue.        But    William's    eloquence    had  J  my  suspicions,  thai  there  was  a  secret,  were  con- 


died  out,  leaving  only  a  heightened  colour  in  ii *• 
place.  In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ashley,  whom  he 
loved  and  respected,  he  had  grown  timid  as  a 
child. 

'Do  you  know,'  said  Mr.  Ashley,  addressing 
the  men,  'it  gives  me  greater  pleasure  to  see  you 
here,  than  it  would  do  were  I  to  hear  that  you 
had  come  into  a  fortune?' 

They  smiled  and  shook  their  heads 
didn't  come  to  the  like  o'  them.' 

'Never  mind,'  replied   Mr.  Ashley;  'fortunes  f; 
are  not  the  best  gifts  in  life.'  't 


tinned,  1  cannot  tell  you  what  improbable  fan- 
cies and  fears  have  noi  run  riot  in  my  brain.  For 
prostration  so  excessive  to  have  overtaken  bim, 
one  would  almost  thick  he  had  been  guilty  of 
uurder,  or  tome  other  unaccountable  crime. 
You  must  relieve  my  m  nd,  which,  in  *pite  of  my 
uncontrollable  fancies,  1  do  not  doubt  the  truth 
■vill  do.  It  will  make  no  difference  to  any  one; 
'Fortunes  I  it  will  only  be  an  additional  bond  between  myself 
^and  you;  and  you,  my  almost  gon.' 

William's  duty  rose  before  him,  clear  and  dis- 
inct.     But  when  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a  whisper. 


He  stayed  talking  with  them  some  little  time, ;     'He  loved  Anna  Lynn.' 
quiet  words  of  encouragement,  and  then  with-';!      Mr.  Ashley  walked  on  without  comment.  Wil- 
drew,  wishing  them   good    luck.     William   de  hiam  resumed. 

parted  with  him;  and  as  they  passed  through  Ho-  j  'Had  that  unhappy  affair  not  taken  place, 
ney  Fair,  the  women  ran  to  their  doors  to  gaze  i  Henry's  intention  was  to  make  her  his  wife,  pro- 
after  them.  Mr.  Ashley,  slightly  bent  with  hh  ;  vided  you  could  have  been  brought  to  consent, 
advancing  years,  leaned  upon  William's  arm,  but  >  His  whole  days  used  to  be  spent,  I  believe,  in 
his  face  was  fresh  as  ever,  and  his  dark  haii  '<  olanning  how  he  could  best  invent  a  chance  of 
showed  no  signs  of  age.     William,  erect,  noble-.;  .btaining  it.' 


his  height  greater  than  Mr.  Ashley's,  his  fore- 
head broader,  his  deep  grey  eyes  strangely  earn- 
est aDd  sincere;  and  a  flitting  smile  playing  on  hi~ 
lips.  He  was  listening  to  Mr.  Ashley's  satisfac- 
tion at  what  he  had  witnessed. 

'How  lonz  diyou  intend  to  sacrifice  your  eve- 
nings to  them  ?' 

'It  is  no  sacrifice,  Mr.  Ashley.     I  am  glad  to  I  out. 
do  it.    I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  uses  to  whieh    '" 


my  eveniDgs  could  be  put 

Henry  for  good  in  the  cause,  if  I  can.' 


'And  now."  very  sharply  asked  Mr  Ashley. 

'Now  the  thing  is  at  an  end  for  ever.  Henry's 
?ood  sense  has  come  to  his  aid;  I  suppose  I  may 
->ay  his  pride  — his  self-esteem.  Innocent  of  ac- 
'ual  ill  as  Anna  was  in  the  affair,  there  was  suf- 
ficient reflection  cast  upon  her  to  prove  to  Henry 
that  his  hopeful  visions  could  never  be  carried 
That  was  Henry's  secret,  sir;  and  1  almost 
eared  the  blow  would  have  killed  him.  But  he 
I  intend  to  enlisl  jj  ;s  overgetting  it.' 

Mr.  Ashley  drew  a  deep  breath.     'William,  I 


T 


'You  will  be  an  ingenious  persuader  if  you  do,' I  thank  you.    You  have  relieved  me  from  a  night- 
returned  Mr.  Ashley.     'I  would  give  half  I  an;  J  mare;  and  you  may  forget  having  given  me  the 


worth,'  he  abruptly  added,  'to  see  the  boy  take  ai> ; 
interest  in  life.'  • 

'It  will  be  sure  to  come,  sir.  One  of  these  day*-  / 
I  shall  surprise  him  into  reading  a  good  play  t«.  i 
the  men.  Something  to  laugh  at.  It  will  be  a  j 
beginning.' 

'He  is  very  much  better,'  observed  Mr.  Ashley. 
'The  listless  apathy  is  going.' 

lOh,yes.     He  is  all  but  cured.' 

'What  was  it,  William?' 

William  was  taken  by  surprise.     He  did  not 
answer,  and  Mr.  Ashley  repeated  the  question. 

'It  is  his  secret,  sir;  not  mine.' 

'You  must  confide  it  to  me,' said  Mr.  Ashley, 
in  his  tone  of  quiet  firiancsss.  'You  know  me. 
William.  When  1  promise  that  neither  it  noi 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  disclosed  to  me,  sha> 
escape  me,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  an\ 
living  person,  you  know  that  you  may  d'epei  r 
upon  me.' 

He  paused.     William  did   not  speak;  he  was 
debating  with  himself  what  he  aught  to  do. 
11 


confidence  if  you  like,  for  it  will  never  be  abused. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  space  ?'  he  con- 
inued,  in  a  different  tone. 

'About  space,  sir?' 

'For  those  prot6g6s  of  yours,  at  East's.  They 
seem  to  me  to  be  tolerably  confined  for  it,  there.' 

'Yes,  aDd  that  is  not  the  worst,'  said  William. 
'Men  are  asking  to  join  every  day,  and  they  can 
not  be  taken  in.' 

'/can't  think  how  you  manage  to  get  so  many 
—and  to  keep  them.' 

'1  suppose  the  chief  secret  is,  that  their  inter- 
est enters  into  it.  We  contrive  to  keep  that  up. 
vlost  of  them  would  not  go  back  to  the  Horned 
.{am  for  the  world.' 

'Well,  where  shall  you  Stow  them?' 

'It  is  more  than  I  can  say,  sir.  We  must  msn- 
it;e  ii  sonit  how.' 

Henry  told  me  y^u  were   ambitious  enough  to 
i~pire  to  the  Mormon  failure  ' 

'I  was  foolish  enough,  replied  William,  with  a 
laugh.    'Seeing  it  wa*  very  much  in  the  coodi- 
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tian  of  the  famed  picture  taken  of  the  good  Dr.  I  'A  school  where  I  might  became  a  junior  anhi 
Primrose  and  his  family —  useless — I  went  and  of-  >  ant,'  suggested  Gar.  'Or  any  family  who  would 
fared  a  rent  lor  it — (inly  a  trifling  sum,  it  is  true;  (take  hjc  to  read  with  their  sons?  If  1  only,  earned  ' 
but  if  our  fires  but  kept  it  fr..m  damp,  one  would  >  my  fond,  it  would  be  so  much  the  less  weight 
inink  the  builder  might  have  been  glad  to  let  it,  upon  my  mother,' added  he,  in  the  candid  spirit 
thrown  as  it  is  upon  his  hands.     I  toid  him  so.'     j  peculiar  to  the  family. 

'What  did  he  say  ?'  \     So  that,  altogether,  Gar  was  in  spirits,  and  did 

•He  stood  out  for  thirty  pounds.  But  that's  £  not  by  any  means  put  on  supt  rfluous  mourning  for 
more  than  1— than  we  can  afford.'  ja  gentleman  who  had  died   in  the  backwoods  of 

•And  who  was  going  to  find  the  money  ?  You?' ',  CaDada,  although  he  was  his  mother's  brother. 

William  hesitated ;  but  did  not  see  any  way  out  < 
of  the  dilemma.  '; 

'Well,  sir,  you  know  it  is  a  sad  pity  for  the;  ♦*• 

good  work  to  be  stopped,  through  so  insignificant  5 
a  trifle  as  want  of  room.'  \ 

M  think  it  is,' replied   Mr.  Ashley.    'You  can  \  CHAPTER  XXIV. 

hire  it  to-morrow,  and   move  y<iur  forms  and   ta- ';! 

bles  and  books  into  it  as  soon  as  )ou  like.     1  will  i  mis?   Ashley's   offer. 

find  the  rent.'  ■'/ 

The  words  took  William  by  surprise.  'Oh,  Mr.  \     'Mart>'  said   Mr-  Ash,ey»  'l  have  receiTed  an 

Ashley,  do  you  really  mean  it.?'  j  offer  of  marriage  for  you.' 

ir>     „  ...     ...    ,■..,    „         > „„,.„., ',      A  somewhat  abrupt  announcement  to  make  to 

'Really  mean  it  ?    It  is  Jittle  enough,  compared  /,  r 

.....  .  ■         .  r  „     wo-   „,  )  a  young  lady,  and  Mr.  Ahhley  spoke  in  the  gravest 

with  what  you  are  doing.  A  lew  years,  Vvilnam, ',     ->        &       -"  J    1  & 

and  your  name  may  be  great  in  Ilelstonieigh  J  l0,,e-  Tbey  were  seated  round  the  breakfast  la- 
You  are  working  on  for  it  '  i  b|ei  Mar>'  b*  her  motr'e''8   side.  wh°  was  P°u» 

William  walked  with  Mr  AsHey  as  far  as  his ,  in?  out  lhe  coffee  Mary  looked  surprised,  rather 
house,  and  then  turned  back  to  his  own.  He  \ abused;  but  that  was  the  only  emotion  discerni- 
found  sorrow  there.   Not  Laving  beer,  home  since  i  ble  in  her  countenance. 

dinner  time,  for  he  had  taken  lea  at  Mr.  Ashley's  ;  'II  is  fine  to  be  vou-  Misa  Mary!'  struck  in 
he  was  unconscious  of  some  tiding  which  had  i  Heriry-  before  an>body  could  speak.  'Pray,  sir, 
been  brought   by  the  afternoon's  post.     Jane  sal  <  who  ,s  lhe  venturer?' 

and  grieved  while  she  told  him.  Her  brothel  <He  assures  me  that  his  happiness  is  bound  up 
Robert  was  dead.  Very  rarely  indeed  did  sh.  \ in  hls  offer  beinS  accepted,'  resumed  Mr.  Ashley; 
hearfrom  the  New  World;  Margaret  appeared  I.  r,fancv  he  felt  inclined  to  assure  me  also  that 
be  too  full  of  cares  and  domestic  bu-tle  to  writ.  \  ^'^ 's  was<  0f  course  a11  1  can  do  is  to  la?  the 
often.  She  mUht  not  have  written  now,  but  u ^  Pr,,"osal  before  her-' 
tell  of  the  death  of  Robert.  )     'What  is  U  that  Jou  are  talkinS  of'  Thomas?' 

•I  have   lo*t  myself  sometimes  in  a  vision  0f< interposed  Mrs.  Ashley,  unable  until  then  to  find 

seeing  Robert   h e  anaiii,'  said  Jane,  with  a$  her  tongue,  and   speaking  with  some  acrimony. 

sigh.     'And  now  he  is  gone  ■'  f;'1  do  not  consider  Mary  old  enough  to  be  mar- 

.    ,  ,     ,,     ,    ,„..,,.        ;ried.     How  can  you  think  of  saying  such  things 

'He  was  not  reamed,  was  he?   asked  William  \ ,    ,        ,       ,,  J     ° 

<  before  her? 

'No.     Hear  he  nevet  got  on  very  well.    Never/     'Neither  do  I,  mamma,' said  Mary  with  a  laugh. 

to  be  at  his  ease.'  *  <T  ,ike  my  home  here  t<)0  welJ  tQ  ,eave  it  , 

Gar  came  in  noisily,  and  interrupted  them.S  'And  while  you  are  talking  sentiment,  my  cu- 
The  death  of  an  uncle  whom  he  had  never  seen, ,  riosity  is  on  the  rack,'  cried  Henry.  'I  have  in- 
and  who  had  lived  thousands  of  miles  away,  did  \  quired  the  name  of  the  bridegroom,  and  1  should 
not  appear  to  Gar  to  be  a  matter  calling  for  any  f  like  an  answer.' 
especial  amount  of  grief.  Gar  was  in  high  spirits  j  -Would-be,'  put  in  Mary, 
on  his  own  account;  for  Gar  was  going  to  Cam-  j  <MarV)  j  am  ashamed  0f" you,'  went  on  Henry, 
bridge.  Not  in  all  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  an  \  <t  blush  for  your  jii_manners.  Nice  credit  she 
unlimited  purse,  however,  but  as  a  humble  sizar,  i  does  to  your  bringingUp,  mamma !     When  young, 

Gar,  not  seeing  his  way  particularly  clear,  had  ..  'adies  of  condition  receive  a  celestial  offer,  they 
been  wise  enough  to  pluck  up  the  couracre  ai.-d  j  behave  with  due  propriety,  hang  their  heads  with 
apply  for  counsel  to  the  head  master  of  the  eol-  >  a  blush,  and  subdue  their  speech  to  a  whisper. 
lege  school.  He  had  tod  him  that  he  meant  to  j  And  here's  Mary— look  at  her— talking  out  loud, 
to  to  college,  and  how  he  meant  to  go,  and  he  j  and  making  merry  over  it.  Once  more,  sir,  who 
asked  Mr.  Keating  if  he  could  help  him  to  a  sit-  is  the  adventurous  gentleman  ?  Is  it  good  old 
nation,  where  he  might  be  useful  between  terms.  J  General  Wells,  our  gouty  neighbour  opposite,' 
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who  is  lifted  in  and  out  of  his  chariot  for  his }  'Did  Cyril  say  how  he  meant  to  provide  for 
daily  airing?  I  have  told  Mary  repeatedly  that ;  Mary,  if  he  obtained  her?'  asked  she,  with  ar. 
she  was  setting  her  cap  for  him.'  ; amused  look. 

'It  is  not  so  advantageous  a  proposal  in  a  finan-^  'He  did  not  touch  upon  wayb  and  means,'  re- 
eial  point  of  view,'  observed  Mr.  Ashley,  main-  •  plied  Mr.  Ashley.  'I  conclude  that  he  intended 
taining  his  impassibility.  'It  proceeds  from  one  j  I  should  have  the  honour  of  keeping  them  both.' 
of  my  dependents  at  the  manufactory.'  j      Henry  Ashley   leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 

Mary  had  the  sugar-basin  In  her  band  at  the  j  laughed. 
moment,  and   a  sudden  tremor  seemed  to  seize  \     'If  this  is  not  the  richest  joke  I  have  heard  a 
her.     She  set  it  down,  but  so  clumsily,  that  all  \  long  while.    Cyril  Dare,  the    kinsman  of  Her- 
the  top  lumps  fell  off.     Her  face  had  turned  to  a  ',  bert,  the  beautiful.    Con-found  his  im-pu-dence  !' 
glowing  crimson.     Mr.  Ashley  noticed  it.  }      'Then  you  decline  the  honour  of  the  alliance, 

Mrs.  Ashley  only  noticed  the  sugar.  ;Mary."    said  Mr.  Ashley.    'What  ami  to  tell 

•Mary,  how  came  you  to  do  that  ?    Very  care-  j  him  ?' 
less,  my  dear.'  '      'What  you  please,  papa.     Tell  him,  if  you  like, 

Mary  set  herself  meekly  to  pick  up  the  lumps,  j  that  I  would  rather  have  a  chimney-sweep.     I 
the  flush  of  crimson  giving  place  to  pallor.     She  !  would,  if  it  came  tu  a  choice  between  the  two 
lifted  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  and  held  it  (How  very  senseless  of  Cyril  to  think  of  such  a 
there,  as  if  she  had  a  cold.  j  thing.' 

'The  honour  comes  from  Cyril  Dare,'  said  Mr.  s  'How  very  shrewd,  1  think,  Mary — if  he  could 
Ashley.  only  have  got  you,'  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Ash» 

'Cyril  Dare !'  ley. 

'Cyril  Dare!'  'If!'  saucily  put  in  Mary. 

In  different  tones  of  scorn,  but  each  expressing  !      Henry  bent  over  the  table  to  his  sister. 
it  most  fully,  the  repetition  broke  from  Mrs.  Ash-  j      <I  tell  jou  what.  Mary.     You  go  this  morning 
ley  and  Henry.     Mary,  on  the   contrary,  recov-  j  and  oiler  yourseif  to  our  gouty  friend,  the  gene- 
ered  her  equanimity  and  her  countenance.     She  J  pal.     He  will  jump  at  it,  and  we'll  get  the  banns 
laughed  out,  as  if  she  were  glad.  j  put  up.     We  cannot,  you  know,  be  subjected  to 

•What  did  you  say  to  him,  papa  ?'  <  such  shocks  as  these  on  your  account;  it  is  unre.a- 

*1  gave  him  my  opinion  only.  That  I  thought  sonable  to  expect  us  to  be.  I  assure  you  it  will 
he  had  mistaken  my  daughter,  if  he  entertained  be  the  most  effectual  plan  to  set  Cyril  Dare,  and 
hopes  that  she  would  listen  to  his  suit.  The  those  of  his  tribe,  at  rest.  No,  thank  you, 
question  rests  with  you,  Mary.'  '■■  ma'am,'  turning  to  Mrs.  Ashley — 'no  mors  cof- 

•Oh,    papa,    what  nonsense!   rests  with  me!    fee.    This  has  been  enough  bieakfast  for  me.' 
Why  you  know  I  would  never  have  Cyril  Dare.'  j      'Who  is   this."  asked  Mr.  Ashley,  as  footsteps 

A  smile  crossed  Mr.  Ashley's  face.     He  proba-  j  were  heard  on  the  gravel  walk, 
bly  had  known  it.  ;      Mrs.  Ashley  lifted  her  eyes. 

•Cyril  Dare!'  repeated  Mary,  as  if  unable  to  i      'It  is  William  Halliburton. ' 
overcome  her    astonishment.     'He    must   have'      'William  Halliburton !' echoed  Henry.    «Ah— 
turned  silly.     I  would  not  have  Cyril  Dare  if  he    if  you  could  have  put  his  heart  and  intellects  into 
were  worth  his  weight  in  gold.'  )  Cyril's  skin,  now,  it  might  have  done.' 

'And  he  must  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  ;  He  spoke  with  that  freedom  of  speech  which 
his  weight  in  gold,  Mary,  before  I  would  consent  characterized  him,  and  in  which,  from  his  infirm- 
to  your  having  him,'  quietly  iejoiued  Mr.  Ash-  |  ity,  he  had  not  been  checked.  No  one  made  any 
\n.*  remaik  in  answer,  and  William  entered.  He  had 

'Have  him !'  echoed  Henry.  'If  I  feared  there  come  to  ask  some  business  question  of  Mr.  Ash- 
was  a  danger  of  the  daughter  of  all  the  Ashleys    ley. 

so  degrading  herself,  I  should  bribe  cook  to  make  ;      'I  will  walk  down  with  you,'  said  Mr.  Ashley, 
an  arsenic  cake,  and  cut  the  young  lady  a  portion    'and  see  to  it,  then.    Take  a  seat,  William.' 
myself,  and  stand  by  while  she  ale  it.'  i      'It  is  getting  late,  sir.' 

'Don't  talk  foolishly,  Henry,'  rebuked  Mrs.;  'Well,  I  suppose  you  can  afford  to  be  late  for 
Aihl.y.  !  once,'  replied  Mr.  Ashley.    And  William  smiled 

'Mamma,  I  must  say  I  do  not  think  that  it ;  as  he  sat  down. 
would  be  half  so  foolish  as  Cyril  Dare  was,  cried  i     'We  have   had  a  letter  from  Cambridge,  this 
Mary,  with  spirit.  morning.     From  Gar.' 

Mrs.  Ashley,  relieved  from  any  temporary  fear  »      'And  how  does  Mr.  Gar  get  on  >'  asked  Hanry. 


of  losing  Mary,  was  going  on  with  her  breakfast       'First  rate.    He  takes  a  leaf  out  of  Frank's 
ia  comfosL  book;  determined  to  see  no  difficulties.    Frank's 
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letters  are  always  cheering.     I  really  believe  he  > 
cues  no  more  for  being  a  servitor,  tlian  lie  wou  d 


'To  be  his  wife.' 

•Oh!'    The  strange  sound  was   not  a  burst  of 


for  wearing  a  hat  at  Christ  cnuich.     Ail  his  wish!  indignation,  or  a  groan  of  pain,  it  was  a  mixture 


is  to  get  on;  he  looks  to  the  future.' 

'But  he  does  his  duty  in  the  present,'  quietly  re- 
marked Mr   Ashley. 

William  smiled. 

']t  is  the  only  way  to  insure  the  future,  sir. 
Frank  and  Gar  have  been  learning  that  all  their 
lives.' 

Mr.  Ashley,  telling  William  not  to  get  the  fid- 


of  both.  William  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

'He  actually  asked  the  master  for  her  yester- 
day !'  went  on  Henry.  'He  said  his  heart,  or 
liver,  or  some  such  part  of  him  was  bound  up  in 
her:  as  she  was  bound  up  in  him.  Fancy  the 
honour  of  her  becoming  Mrs-  Cyril !' 

William  did  not  turn  his  head;  not  a  glimpse  of 


gets,  for  lie  was  not  ready  yet,  withdrew  to  thej  his  face  could  be  caught.     'Will  she  have  him?' 

next  room  with  his  wife.  They  had  some  weighty'^  he  asked,  at  length.  Sp 

domestic  matter  to  settle,  touching  a  dinnerparty.  \      The  question  uncommonly  exasperated  Henry. 

Henry  linked  his  arm  within  William's,  and  drew  ! 'Yes,  she  will.     There!     Go  and  congratulate 

him  to  the  window,  throwing  it  open  to  the  early    her.     You  are  a  fool,  William.' 

spring  sunshine.    Mary  remained  at  the  break- )     The  sound  of  his  angry  voice,  not  his  words, 

fast  table.  ;  penetrated  to  Mary's  ears.    She  came'forward. 

'What  do  you  think  Cyril  Dare,  the  presuming, !  'What  is  the  matter,  Henry  ?' 
has  had  the  conscience  to  ask?' began  he.  >     'So  he   is  a  fool,' was  Henry's  answer.    'He 

'I  know,'  replied  William.    'I  heard  him  say  j  wants  to  know  if  you  are  going  to  marry  Cyril 
he  should  ask  it  yesterday.'  i  Dare.    I    tell    him    yes.    Nobody  but  an  idiot 

'The  deuce  you  did  "uttered  Henry.    'And  you  I  would  have  asked  it' 
did  not  knock  him  down?'  Wlll,aD1  turned'  his  face  ful1  of  an  emotlon 

^Knock  him  down!    Was  it  any  business  of  that  Henry  had  never  seen   there:  a  streak  of 

.,  scarlet  on  his  cheeks,  his  earnest  eyes  strangely 

mine  r  J 

'You  might  have  done  it  as  my  friend,  I  think.  \  troubled.     And  Mary?-her  face  seemed  to  have 

A  slight  correction  of  his  impudence.' 


'I  do  not  see  that  it  is  your  business  either,'! 


j  borrowed  the  scarlet,  as  she   stpud  there,  her 
head  and  eyelashes  bent. 


Henry  Ashley  gazed,  first  at  one,  next  at  the 


returned  William.     'It  is  Mr.  Ashley's'  ,  o(her>  and  then  turned  and  leaned  from  ^  w^ 

Perhaps  you  would  like  it  car-  L       himself> 


'Oh,  indeed! 
ried  out  ?' 
•I  have  no  right  to  say  it  shall  not  be 


In  contrition  for  having  spoken  so 
openly  of  his  sister's  affairs?  Not  at  all.  Whist- 
ling the   bars  of  a  renowned  comic  song  of  the 


•Thank  your'  chafed  Henry     'Mary,'  he  called  j  cal]ed  ^  steam  w, 

it  to  his  sister,  'here  s  Halliburton  recommend-  j     Mr_  A  .Q  hig  head>    ,j 


'.  am  ready,  Wil- 


out 

ing  that  that  business,  we  know  of,  shall  be  car-  \  ij  m  , 

ried  out.  |     William  touched   Mary's  hand  in  silence  by 

William  only  laughed.    He  was  accustomed  to  ,  way  of  adieU)  and  halled  as  he  passed  Henry. 

Henry's  exaggerations.  'Shall  you  come  round  to  the  men  to-night?' 

'It  is  what  Cyril  has  been  expecting  for  years,'  j     .No>  ,  shan  v  retorted  Henry.    'I  am  upset 

j  for  the  day.' 


said  he. 

Henry  gazed  at  him. 

•What  is — what  are  you  talking  off' 

'The  being  taken  into  partnership  by  Mr.  Ash- 
ley.' 

'Is  it  that  you  are  blundering  over?  Does  he 
expect  it?'  continued  Henry,  after  a  pause. 

'Cyril  said  yesterday,  the  firm  would  soon  be 
Ashley  and  Dare.' 

'Did  he,  indeed!  He  had  better  not  count 
upon  it  so  as  to  disturb  his  digestion.  That's  pre- 
sumption enough,  goodness  knows;  but  it  is  a  flea- 
bite  compared  to  ihe  other.  Fie  has  asked  for 
Mary.  It  is  true  as  that  we  are  standing 
here  ' 

William  turned  his  questioning  gaze  on  Henry. 
He  did  not  understand 

'Asked  for  her  for  what  ?  What  to  do?' 


j      He  was  half  way  down  the  path  when  he  heard 

himself  called  to  by  Henry,  still  leaning  from  the 

window.     He  went  back  to  him. 

\    'She  said  she'd  rather  have  a  chimney-sweep 

than  Cyril  Dare.    Don't  go  and  make  a  muff  of 

j  yourself  again.' 

William  turned  away  without  any  answer.  Mr. 
J  Ashley,  who  had  waited,  put  his  arm  within  his, 
iand  they  proceeded  to  the  manufactory. 
|     'Have  you  heard  this  rumour,  respecting  Her- 
i  bert  Dare,  that  has  been  wafted  over  from  Ger- 
many within  the  last  day  or  two?'  inquired  Mr. 
Ashley,  as  they  walked  along. 
'Yes,  sir,'  replied  William. 
'I  wonder  if  it  is  true?' 

William   did    not  answer.     William's  private 
}  opinion  was,  that  it  was  true.    It  had  been  tol- 
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erably  well  authenticated.  A  rumour  that  need  should  seem  so,  Cyril  did  not  know.  Cyril's  star- 
not  be  very  specifically  enlarged  upon  here.  Hel-  ing  was  occasioned  by  that  fact;  he  had  never 
stonleigh  never  came  to  the  bottom  of  it:  neyer  been  promoted  to  the  honour  of  thus  walkirg  fa- 
knew  for  certaiu  tpw  much  of  it  was  true,  and  miluaiy  with  Mr."  A?hley.  la  fact,  for  ttie  mas- 
how  much  false,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  be  bet-  tfcr,  a  reserved  and  proud  man  wiih  all  bi>  good 
ter  favoured  than  Helstonleigh,  in  the  point  of  quauties,  to  link  his  arm  within  a  dependent's, 
enlightenment.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  rumour,  astonished  Cyril  considerably, 
and  the  late  governess's  name  was  unaccounta-  When  they  entered,  Cyril  was  at  work  in  his 
bly  mixed  up  in  it.  For  one  thing.it  said  that  apron,  standing  at  the  counter  in  the  master's 
Herbert  Dire,  finding  commercial  pursuits  not  room,  steady  and  assiduous,  as  though  he  had 
congenial  to  his  taste,  had  given  them  up,  and  been  there  lor  the  last  half  hour.     The  master 


was  roaming  about  Germany.  Mademoiselle 
also.  It  was  a  report  that  did  not  do  credit  to 
Herbert,  or  ten  d  to  reflect  respectability  on  his 
family;  yet  Mr.  Ashley  fully  believed  that  to  that 
report  he  owed  the  application  of  Cyril  with  re- 
gard to  Mary,  strange  as  it  may  appear  at  the 
first  glance,  to  say  it.  The  application  had  as- 
tonished Mr.  Ashley  beyond  everything.  He 
could  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Cyril  must 
have  entertained  the  hope  for  some  time,  but  had 
been  induced  to  disclose  it  prematurely.  So  pre- 
maturely—even  allowing  that  other  circumstances 
were  favorable — that  Mr.  Ashley  was  tempted  to 
laugh.  A  man  without  means,  without  a  home, 
without  any  definite  prospects,  merely  a  work- 
man, as  may  be  said,  in  his  manufactory,  upon  a 
very  small  salary;  it  was  ridiculous  in  the  ex- 
treme for  him  to  offer  marriage  to  Miss  Ashley. 
Mr.  Ashley,  of  upright  conduct  m  the  sight  of 
day,  was  not  one  to  wink  at  folly;  any  escapade 
like  that,  now  flying  about  Helstonleigh  as  at- 
tributable to  Herbert,  would  not  be  an  additional 
recommendation  in  Cyril's  favour.  Had  he  hast- 
ened to  speak  before  it  should  reach  Mr.  Ashley's 
ears?    Mr.   Ashley  thought  so.    An  hour  after 


came  in,  but  William  remained  in  Mr.  Lynn's 
room. 

'Good  morning,  sir,'  said  Cyril. 

'Good  morning,'  replied  the  master. 

He  sat  down  to  his  desk  and  opened  a  letter 
that  was  lying  on  it.  Presently  he  looked  up. 

'Cyril!' 

'Yes,  sir.' 

'Step  here.' 

Cyril  approached  the  desk,  feeling  what  a  lady 
might  call  nervous.  The  decisive  moment  was 
come:  should  he  be  provided  for,  for  life:  enjoy 
a  good  position  and  the  means  of  living  as  a  gen- 
tleman ?  Or  would  his  unlucky  star  prevail,  and 
consign  him  to — he  did  not  quite  foresee  to  what? 

'I  have  spoken  to  Miss  Ashley.  She  was  ex- 
cessively surprised  at  your  application,  and  begs 
to  decline  it  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner. 
Allow  me  to  add  a  recommendation  from  myself, 
that  you  bury  in  oblivion  the  fact  of  jour  having 
made  it.' 

C.  ril  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  looked  fool- 
ish-    •Why?' he  asked. 

'  IThy  1'  repeated  Mr.  Ashley.  'I  think  you 
could   answer  that  query  for  yourself,  and  save 


Cyril  had  spoken,  he  heard  the  scandal;  and  it    me  the  trouble.     1  do  not  u  is;.  to  go  too  closely 

into  fac;s  and  causes,  past  ai.d  present,  unless  you 
desire  it.  One  thing  you  must  be  palpably  aware 
of,  Cyril,  that  such  a  proposition  from  you  to  mv 
daughter  was  entirely  out  of  p'ace.  1  shouid  have 
rejected  it  point  blank  yesterday;  in  fact,  in  the 
surprise  of  the  moment,  I  nearly  spoke  out  more 
plainly  than  you  would  have  liked,  but  that  I 
thought  it  as  well  for  you  to  have  Miss  Ashley's 
opinion  as  well  as  my  own.' 

'Why  am  I  rejected, sir?'  continued  Cyril. 

Mr.  Ashley  waved  his  hand  with  dignity.  'Re- 
turn to  your  employment,  Cyril.  It  is  quite  suf- 
ficient for  you  to  koo*  that  you  are  rejected, 
without  my  going  into  motives  and  reasons.  Tiiey 
might  not,  I  say,  be  palatable.' 

Cyril  did  not  venture  to  press  it  further.  He 
returned  to  the  counter,  and  stood  there,  ostensi- 
bly going  on  with  his  work,  and  boiling  over  with 
rai>e.  The  master  sat  some  little  time  lot  ger,  and 


flashed  over  his  mind  that  to  that  he  was  in- 
debted for  the  premature  honour.  Cyril  would 
have  liked  to  secure  his  consent  before  anything 
unpleasant  transpired. 

As  Mr.  Ashley  came  in  view  of  the  manufac- 
tory, Cyril  Dare  observed  him.  Cyril  was  loung- 
ing in  an  indolent  manner  at  the  entrance  doors, 
exchanging  greetings  with  the  various  passers-by. 
He  ought  to  have  been  inside  at  his  business;  but 
oughts  went  for  little  with  Cyril.  Since  Samuel 
Lynn's  departure,  Cyril  had  been  living  in  clover; 
enjoying  nearly  as  much  idleness  as  he  liked 
William  assumed  no  authority  over  him,  though 
full  authority  had  been  given  to  William  over  the 
manufactory  in  general;  and  Cyril,  save  when  he 
just  happened  to  be  under  Mr.  Ashley  s  eye, 
passed  his  time  agreeably.  Cyril  stared  as  the 
master  came  in  view,  and  then  whisked  in,  his 
ipirits  going  down  a  little.     To  see  the  master 


thus  walking  confidentially  with  William,  seemed    then  left  the  room.  Soon  after,  William  earns  ia 
to  argue  unfavourably  to  his  suit;  though  why  it ,  His  eye  caught  the  employment  of  Cyril. 
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•Cyril,'  cried  he, hastily  advancing  to  him,  'you  or  opportunity,  Cyril  found  himself  whirled  back- 
mu't  not  make  up  those  gloves,  I  told  you  yes-  wards  by  a  hand  as  powerful;  and  a  voice  of 
terday  not  to  touch  them.'  stern  authority  was  demanding  the  meaning  of 

A   dangerous   speech.    Cyril  vras  not  unlike    the  scene, 
touchwood  at  that  moment,  liable  to  go  off  into  a  ;     The  hand,  the  voice,  were  those  of  the  master, 
flame  at  the  slighteit  cod  tact.    'You  told  me!'  he  ( 

burst  forth.  'Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  do  what  ^^ 

you  choose  to  tell  me .'    Try  it  on  for  the  future,  i 
that's  all.     You  tell  me  ." 

'Tney  are  the  very  best  gloves,  and  must  be  ,j  CHAPTER  XXV. 

sorted  with  niceity,'  returned  William.     'Don't  J 

you  know  that  the  sorting  of  the  last  parcel  was  >  THE  EXPL0,,0Jf- 

found  fault  with  in  London  ?    It  vexed  the  mas-  ;      What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Cyril  Dare." 
ter;  and  he  desired  me  to  do  all  the  sorting  my-;      Had  Cyril  supposed  that   the   master  was  so 
self,  until  Mr.  Lynn  should  beat  home.'  .  dose  at  hand,   he  bad    subdued  his   passion  to 

•I  choose  to  sort,'  returned  Cyril.  j  something  short  of  striking  a   blow.    He  stood 

'But  you  must  not  sort  in  the  face  of  the  mas-  j  against  the  counter,  his  brow  lowering,  bis  eye 
ter's  orders;  or,  if  you  do,  I  must  go  over  them  \  furlous.  William  looked  angry  too.    Mr.  Ashley, 

aSaln-  ;  calm  and  dignified,  waited  for  an  answer. 

•That's  right;  praise  up  yourself!'  foamed  Cy-  ;      None  came      Cyri,  wag   t0Q  excked  tQ  gpeak 

ril.     'Of  course  you  are  an  efficient  sorter,  and  I  ;     ,wm  you  e3plajn  it?,  said  ,he  master  turning 

am  a  bad  one.'  ;  to  William.     'Fighting  in  my  counting-house!' 

'You  might  be  as  good  a  sorter  as  anybody,  if  i  «T  cannoti  8ir>,  rep|ied  Willilinf  recorerjDg  hi, 
you  chose  to  give  it  proper  time  and  attenfon.  equanimity.  'I  do  not  understand  it.  I  did  noth- 
What  a  temper  you  are  in  this  morning.    What's  .  ing  t0  provokehimj  that  ,  am  awaj.e  of   ]t  ig  true 

thematter.  j  I  said  I  must  go  over  the  gloves  again  that  he  bad 

'The  matter  is,  that  T  have  submitted  to  your    ma(je  UD  , 

rule  long  enough,  but  I'll  do  it  no  longer,'  was        .What  are  thoscgloTeS)  fl        there" 

the  reply  of  Cyril,  whose  anger  was  gathering  \     ,T  was  showkg  them  tQ  him_that  th      ww  ^ 

strength,  and  whose  ill  feeling  towards  William,  :  gt  for  nrgts  > 

down  deep  in  his  heart  from  long  ago,  had  had  !      ,Thej  are  fit  for  fintg,(  retorted  Cjri]i  brMt 

envy  added  to  it  of  late.  j  ing  his  s,,ence      , ,  fenow  j  did  nQt  ^  a  pair  ^ 

William  made  no  reply.     He  carefully  swept    that  was  not.' 
the  dozens  that  Cyril  had   made  up  farther  down  J      The  master  weflt  and    icked       thc  him 

the  counter,  that  they  might  be  in  a  stronger    self_    Taking  tnem  tQ  thj>  light>  he  ^^  ^ 

l!Sht-  \  about  in  his  hands. 

'What's  that  for  ."cried  Cyril.    'How  dare  you  >     ,r.„  ,i.  .  .,            .                           . 

,.,                          ..    „,  j                   ,.  I       '  should  put  two  of  these  pairs  as  seconds,  and 
meddle  with  my  work?    They  are  done  as  well    „_„  _.  .,:    .    ,    „„     ,     .    .         .„ 

.      ,                  .       ,  < one  as  thirds,    remarked   he.     'You  must  have 

as  vou  can  do  them,  any  day.  <  u„ „  ■  t  ... 

:                                  J      J  i  been  asleep  when  you   put  this   one  among  the 

•Now  where's  the  use  of  your  going  into  this  >  first§)>  he  continued,  indicating  the  latter  pair, 
passion,  Cj  ril?  What's  it  for?  Do  you  suppose  ;  and  Sp8akiug  to  Cyril  Dare.  'It  has  a  flaw  in 
I  go  over  your  work  again  for.  pleasure,  or  to  find  j  ,t.' 

fault?  I  do  it  became  the  master  has  ordered;  "Of  course  you  will  uphold  Halliburton,  sir, 
me  to  make  up  every  dozen  that  goes  out;  and  if  j  whatever  he  may  say.  That  has  been  the  case  a 
you  do  it  first  of  all,  it  is  sheer  waste  of  time.  \  i0Dg  tjme-> 

See  here,'  added   William,  holding  two  or  three  :      tr.  -_„i„   ;_  „_   •      ,     t  .  , 

,    ,  .      ,  ,  .,,  ,    ^     <-        ,     <      He  spoke  in  an  insolent  tone;  such  as  none 

pairs  towards  him,  'Ihisc  will  not  do  for  firsts.       ;  _,:,h;r,  »h„  m„n„     r  »u  r    .        u  j 

v  I  within  the  walls  of  the  manufactory  had  ever 

Angry  Cyril!     He  was  quite   beside  himself  \  dared  to  use  to  the  master.    The  master  turned 

with  passion.     It  was  not  this  trifling  matter  in  j  upon  him,  speaking  quietly  and  significantly. 

the  daily  business  that  would  have  excited  him;  j      'You  forget  yourself  Cyril  Dare.' 

but  Mr.  Ashley's  rejection,  his  words  altogether,  \      'AH  he  does  is  right,  and  all  I  do  is  wi-onf,' 

bad  turned  Cyril's  blood  into  gall;  and  this  was    persisted  Cyril.     'You   treat    him,   sir,   just  at 

made  the  outlet.     He  dashed  the  gloves  out  of j  though  you  considered  him  the  gentleman  instead 

William's  hand  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  room,  j  of  me  ' 

and  struck  him  a  powerful  blow  on  the  chest.    Jt  j      A  half  smile,  which  had  too  much  of  mockery 

caused  William  to  stagger;  he  was  unprepared  ;  in  it  to  please  Cyril,  crossed  the  lips  of  Mr.  Ash- 

for  it;  but  whether   he  would  have  returned  it  I  ley.  • 

must  remain  uncertain.    Before  there  was  time  1     'What's  that  jou  say  about  beipg  a  gentla 
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jyrtl?    ftep**t  it,  will   you?    I  should  like  to  (ground,  climbed  up  the  door*}>osi,  and  held  on  by 
iear  it  again.'  it  in  some  mysterious  manner. 

Mockery,  and  double  mockery!    Cyril's   sug-       Mr.  Ashley  drew  William  to  his  side,  and  laid 
pstive  ears  dttected  it  in   the   tone,    if  no  other  ;  his  hand  upon  him. 
»r«  could.     It  did  not  improve  his  temper.  j      'It  has  been  told  me  that  the  authority  vested 

'The  thing  it  this,  sir;  I  won't  submit  to  this  ' in  Mr.  Halliburton  has  not  been  implicitly  obeyed 
itate  of  affairs  any  longer.  I  was  not  placed)  by  evrry  one  in  the  manufactory.  1  have  called 
lere  to  be  ruled  over  by  him;  and  if  things  can't !  you  before  me  to  give  you  my  instruciioos  per- 
ie  put  upon  a  better  footing,  one  of  us  must , sonally  upon  the  point,  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
taTe>  |  understanding   for  the   future.     Whatever  diiec- 

'Then,  as  it  has  come  to  this  explosion,  I  say  i tions  fie  m3y  see  fit  to  give,  you  will  receive  them 
he  same,'  struck  in  William.  «lt  is  high  time  from  him,  as  you  would  from  myself.  I  invest 
hat  things  were  put  upon  a  better  footing.  §y.  <  him  with  full  and  complete  power.  And  in  all 
■il.you  have  forced  me  to  speak,  and  you  musi  ,  mv  absences  from  the  manufactory,  whether  they 
ake  the  consequences.  Sir,' turning  to  the  mas  ;  nay  be  of  an  hour's,  a  day's  or  any  longer  du- 
:er, 'my  authority  over  the  men  is  ridiculed  ii  <  ation.  Mr  Halliburton  is  its  master.' 
their  hearing.    It  ought  not  to  be.'  {     They  touched  their  hair,  turned   and  went  out 

•By  whom  .''demanded  the  master.  ;  13  far  as   the  serving-room,  collecting  thereto 

'You  can  a*k  that  question  of  Cyril,  sir.'  l'aiS[    '"  a,  short   while  one  of  thtm  was  seen 

The  master  d.d  ask  it  of  Cyril.  •'•  ™mlnf  back  aSa>"j  *  grey-haired  man,  a  sorter 

•Have  you  done  this  ?'  \  £  leather-     Hc  addreSsed  hlmself  t0  Mr'  A*h" 

•Possibly  I  have,' insolently  returned  Cyril.        ';    \  . 

,„      ,  ■         .      •  •     JTX7-H-         ./->  i    :      'We  have  not  disputed  his  orders,  pease  sir. 

•You  know  you  have,' rejoined  William.  'Onh  ,  ,,  .    ,  '        =  =>", 

.     .  li  •   •      j-      .•         4    ,u    '  'hat  we  can  ca'l  to  mind;  and  if  we  have  dune  it 

resterday,  when   I  was  giving  directions  to  tbt  ;      ....       .  ,.       ,  , 

',  .  ....  j     ..   r      -j         j  e  ,u       '  mintentional,  we  d  ask   pardon   for  it,   for  it's 

(tamers,  he  derided  all  I  said,  and  one  of  them  /  *\  ' 

.,.,..,  •     j    '  j       r        i    ,  i  *hat  we  never  thought  of.     Isext  to  vourself, 

inquired  whether  I  had  received  orders  for  whai      .  ,,,..,  L  J  ' 


ir,  we  couldn't  wish  for  a  better  master  nor 
oung  Mr.  Halliburton.  We  think  as  much  of 
im,  sir,  as  we  should  if  he  was  your  own  son.' 


[  was  telling  them.     If  the   authority  vested  ii 

rae  is  to  be  undermined,  the  men  will  soon  set  it  ' 

at  nought.' 

Mr.  Ashley   looked   provoked;  more  so  than  ■!     'A11  rlfh''    m*    men''   c^«fuily    responded 
_..,,.  ,        ,  .    ,  ,.       ,.    :■  Thomas  Ashley. 

William  ever  remembered  to  have  seen  him.  H-  ;  J 

paused  a  moment,  his  lips  quivering  angrily,  and  ;,      But  was  not  Cyril   Put  in  the  back-ground  by 

then  flung  open  the  counting-house  door.  j this  ■     As  bad  as  Dlck  had   been'>  and  Cjrii  had 

'Dick!'  ' ,i0  door  Post  *°  cl'mD  UP>  aQd   so  obtain  vantage 

Dick,  a  young  tinker  of  ten,  black  in  clothes  j  ground.     He  bad  stood  with  his  back  to  the  crowd 

and  in  skin,  came  flying  at  the  summons  and  its  j  and  his  face  t0  the  C0UDter-    When  lhe  men  »«™ 

unusually  stern  tone.  \  out  of  hear]nS'  he  turned  and  walked  UP  to  ^ 

•Please,  sir."  ,•  master. 

'Ring  the  large  bell. '  \     *'* 1S  tn8  P,ace  I  thought  to  fill,'  said  he.    'It  is 

Dick  stared  with  all   his  eyea  at  hearing  the  j  the  place  that  was  promised  me.' 
words     To  ring  the  large  bell  between  ten  and  '     'Not    promised,'    replied    Mr.   Ashley.     'Not 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  a  marvel  that  ]  thought  to  be  promised.    A  very  long  while  ago, 
had  never  happened  in  Dick's  experience.     But  j  you  may  have  been   spoken  of  conditionally,  as 
the  master's  orders  were  to  be  obeyed,  not  ques-  j  likely  to  fill  it.    Conditionally,  1  say.' 
tioned;  and  Dick,  seizing  upon  the  bell,  carried  ;     'Conditionally  on  what,  sir?' 
it  to  the  usual  place,  and  rung  out  a  prolonged  ,'     'On  your  fitness   for   it.    By  conduct  and  by 
peal.     The    master  looked    into    the    serving- <  capability.' 

room.  {     'What  is  the  matter  with  my  conduct,  sir?'  re- 

names Meeking,  I  have  ordered  the  bell  rung  :  turned  Cyril,  his  tone  a  sharp  one. 
for  the  men.    Pass  the  word  for  them  to  come        'It  is   bad,'  curtly  replied  .Mr.  Ashley.     'De- 
into  my  room;  and  do  you  and  East  come  with  '  .-eitful  in  public— bad   in  private.     I  have  told 
them.'  lou  once  before  tr  is  morning  tt/at  I  do  not  care  to 

The  men  appeared,  flocking  from  all  parts  of  '  4°  into  details;  you  must  know  that  there  is  no 
the  premises,  their  astonishment  certainly  not  in-     lecessity." 
feriorto  Dick's      What  could  be  the  meaning  o!  ;     Cjiii  paused. 

the  wholesale  summoning  to  the  presence  of  the       '1  have  been  led  to  expect,  sir,  that  you  would 
master?    They  stood  there  crowding,  a  sea  ot  jtake  me  into  partnership.' 
Hrious   face*.    Diok»    consigned   to  the  back-  \     'Not  by  me,' said  the  master. 
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'My  father  and  mother  hare  given  me  the  hope  '<■  head  forward,  and  spoke  ia  a  low  tone,  but  ono 
ever  since  1  came.'  {  full  of  meaning. 

'1  cannot  help  that*-they  had  no  warranty  for  [     'Upright  in  conduct  and  in  heart,  I  said,  Cyril, 
jt.'  It  was  an  insuperable  condition.' 

'They  have  always  said  I  should  be  made  your!      Cyril's  gaze  fell  before  Mr.  Ashley's.    Hiscon- 
panner  and  son-in-law,'  persisled  Cyril.  :'  science  may  have  been  pricking  him,  and  he  had 

'Th^y  have!    It  is  very  obliging  of  them,  1  am  \  the  grace  to  look  ashamed  of  himself.    There  en- 
sure, to  settle   my  affairs  for    me,  including  tlu  '{  sued  a  pause, 
disposal  of  my  daughter.     Pray  what  nice  liitU  >      Presently  Cyril  looked  up. 
destiny  may  they  have  carved  out  for  Mrs.  Ash-  <      'Then  I  am  to  understand,  sir,  that  all  hope  of 
ley,  or  for  my  son  ?'  j  leihg  your  partner  and  successor  is  over?' 

Cyril  chafed  at  the  words.     He   would  have;      'It  is.    It  has  been  over  this  many  a  year,  Cyril, 
liked,  just  then,  to  fight  Mr.  Ashley,  as  he  hao  \  I  strould  be  wrong  to  deal  otherwise  than  per- 

!  :'ectly  plain  with  you.     Were  you  to  reform  any 
;    hing  there  may  have  been  amiss  in  your  conduct, 
(  o  become  a  model  of  excellence  in  the  sight  of 
Helstonleigh,  I  could  never  admit  your  name  to 
'«  associated  with  mine.     The  very  notion  is  of- 
fensive to  me.' 

Cyril — it  was  a  great  wonder — restrained  his 
lassion. 
'Perhaps  I  had  better  leave,  then J'  he  said. 
'You  are  welcome  to  stay  until  you  can  find  a 
ituation   more  congenial,'  replied  Mr.  Ashley. 
•Provided  you  undertake  to  behave  yourself.' 

'Stay — and  for  nothing  at  the  end!'  echoed 
^yiil.  'No,  that  I  never  will.  If  I  must  remain 
i  dependent,  I'll  try  it  on  at  something  else.  I 
im  sick  of  this.' 

He  untied  his  apron,  dashed  it  on  the  floor,  and 
vent  out  without  another  word.  So  furiously  did 
■e  stamp  through  the  serving-room,  that  .lames 
Peeking  turned  round  to  look  at  him,  and  Dick, 
aking  a  recreative  balance  at  that  moment  on 
he  edge  of  an  upright  coal-scuttle,  thought  he 
■iust  be  running  for  the  fire-engines.  Dick's 
peculations  were  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  the 
master's  voice,  calling  to  him. 

He  hastened  to  the  counting-house,  and  was 
•rdered  to  Hake  that  apron  away.'  Dick  picked 
t  up  and  withdrew  with  it,  folding  it  carefully 
.gainst  Mr.  Cyril  should  come  in.  Dick  little 
bought  the 'manufactory  had  seen  the  last  of 
dm. 

Mr,  Ashley  was  indulging  in  a  quiet  laugh. 
Demeaning  himself  by  entering  my  manufactory! 
Disgracing  his  family — the  high  blood  of  the 
Dares!  Poor  Cyril !  William,  do  you  look  at  it 
n  the  same  light?.' 

William  had  remained  in  the  room,  taking  no 

part  whatever  in  the  final  contest.     He  had  stood 

rith  his  back  to  them,  following  his  occupation. 

■  le  turned  round  now. 

'Sir,  you  know  I  do  not.' 

'You  once  told  me  it  presented  no  field  for  get- 

uig  on.     What  was  the  word  you  used? — was  it 

imbition?    Truly,  there's  not  much  of  ambition 

attached  to  it.    Nevertheless,  I  am<satisfied  with 


fought  William. 

'Would  I  ever  have  demeaned  myself  toente? 
a  glove  manufactory,  disgracing  my  family,  ha.' 
I  known  1  was  to  be  but  a  workman  in  it?' tit 
cried.  'No,  sir,  that  I  never  would.  1  am  server: 
rightly,  for  putting  myself  out  of  my  position  a;- 
a  gentleman.' 

Mr.  Ashley,  but  for  the  pity  he  felt,  coulc 
have  laughed  outright.  He  really  did  feel  pity 
for  Cyril;  he.  believed  that  the  unhappy  way  ii 
which  the  young  Dares  were  turning  out  migh> 
be  laid  to  the  fault  of  their  rearing,  and  this  hac 
rendered  him  considerate  to  Cyril.  How  consid- 
erate he  had  for  a  long  while  been,  he  himst). 
alone  knew,  Cyril  perhaps  suspected. 

'It  is  a  shame  !'  cried  Cyril.  'To  be  dealt  witl 
in  this  way  is  nothing  less  than  a  fraud  upon  me 
I  was  led  to  expect  that  I  should  be  made  yous 
partner.' 

'Slay  a  bit,  Cyril.  I  am  willing  to  put  yoi 
right  upon  the  point.  The  proposal  that  yoi 
should  be  placed  here,  emanated  in  the  first  in 
stance  from  your  father.  He  came  to  me  oru 
day,  here,  in  this  very  room,  saying  that  he  con 
eluded  1  should  not  put  Henry  to  business,  am 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  opening  for  his  soi 

Cyrii you.     He  hinted  that  I  should  want  some 

body  to  succeed  me;  and  that  you  might  come  t 
it  with  that  view.  But  1  most  distinctly  dis 
elaimed  endorsing  that  hint  in  the  remotest  de 
gree.  I  would  not  subscribe  to  it  so  much  as  b_* 
a  vague  "Perhaps,  it  may  be."  All  that  I  con 
ceded  upon  the  point  was  this.  I  told  Mr.  Dar 
tbat  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  be  looking  oui 
for  some  one  to  succeed  me — if  it  ever  did  com* 
—  and  I  found  his  son — you — had  served  me 
faithfully,  was  upright  in  conduct  and  in  heart- 
one,  in  shori,  whom  I  could   lhcroughly  con  fid 

jn vvhv,  then  tie  should  have  the  preference  ovr-r 

any   other.     So    much.  I  did  say,  Cyril,  but  in 
more.' 

-Aid  why  won't  you  give  me  the  preference. 

sir  ?' 

Mr.  Ashley  looked  at  him,  apparently  in  sur- 
prise tbat  he  could  ask  the  question.   He  bent  hie 
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my  career,  William,  although  I  am  but  the  glove  >     'Discharge  William  Halliburton  !*  echoed  Mr. 
manufacturer,  Thomas  Ashley.'  Ashley  in  surprise.    «I  could  as  goon  discharge 

He  satisfied !   How  many  a  one  would  be  proud  >  myself.    William  is  the  right  hand  of  the  busi- 
to  be  in  the  position  of  Thomas  Ashley !    Wil-  \  ness.    It  could  get  along  without  me,  but  I  am 
ham  did  not  say  so.    He  began  to  speak  of  Cyril  j  not  sure  that  it  could  without  him.' 
Da™-  '     'Cyril  can  take  his  place.' 

•Do  you  think  he  will  come  back  again,  sir?'     \     'Cyril  is  not  qualified  for  it.     And ' 

'I  do  not  think  he  will.     Should  he  do  so,  the       'Cyril  declares  he  will  never  enter  the  place 
doors  are  closed  to  him.    He  has  left  of  his  own  \  again,  so  long  as  Halliburton  is  in  it.' 
accord,  and  I  shall  not  allow  him  to  return.'         I     'Cyril   never  will  enter  it  again,' quietly  re- 

'I  am  very  sorry.'  remarked  William.     'It  has  £  joined  Mr.  Ashley.     'Cyril  and  I  have  parted.     I 
been  partially  my  fault. '  J  will  give  you  his  wages  for  this  week,  now  that 

•Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy.    I  have  toler- ',  you  are  here;  legally,  though,  he  could  not  claim 
JlWCvril  Dare  here;  have  allowed  him  to  remain  'them.' 

onsufFerance;  and  that  is  the  best  that  can  be  \     Mr.  Dare  looked  sad— gloomy.    It  was  only 
said  of  it.'  ',  *  hat  he  had  expected  for  some  time  past.    'You 

•He  may  feel  it  as  a  blow.'  \  promised  to  do  well  by  him,  Mr.  Ashley;  to  take 

'As  a  jubilee,  you  mean.    It  will  be  nothing  '■'  him  into  partnership.' 
less  to  him.    He  has  hated  the  manufactory  with  /     'You  must  surely  remember  that  I  promised  no- 
all  his  heart  from  the  moment  he  first  entered  it,  |  thing  of  the  sort,'  said  Mr.  Ashley.    'I  have  been 
and  is  now,  if  we  could  see  him,  kicking  up  his  /  telling  the  same  thing  to  Cyril.    All  I  said — and 


heels  with  delight  at  the  emancipation 
Dare  my  partner ! 


Cyril  £a  shrewd,  business-man,  as  you  are,  could  not 
'?  fail  thoroughly  to  understand  me,'  he  pointedly 


William  continued  his  work,  saying  nothing. I  added — 'was,  that  I  would  choose  Cyril  in  pref- 


Mr.  Ashley  resumed. 


>erence  to  others,   provided    he    proved  himself 


'I  must  be  casting  my  thoughts  around  for  a  fit  4  worthy  of  the  preference.  Circumstances  appear 
substitute  to  succeed  to  the  post  of  ambition  Cy  \ t0  have  worked  entirely  against  the  carrying  out 
ril  coveted.    Can  you  direct  me  to  any  quarter.  \  °f  the  idea,  Mr.  Dare.' 

'What  circumstances?' 

Mr.  Ashley  did  not  immediately  reply,  and  the 
question  was  repeated  in  a  hasty,  almost  an  im- 
ierative  tone.  Then  Mr.  Ashley  answered  it. 

'I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  that  should  unne- 
cessarily hurt  your  feelings;  but  in  a  matter  of 
business  I  believe  there  is  no  resource  but  to 
-peak  plainly.  The  unfortunate  notoriety  ac- 
l'iired,in  one  way  or  other,  by  your  sons,  has 
•endered  the  name  of  Dare  bo  conspicuous  that, 
vere  there  no  other  reason,  it  could  never  be  as- 
/  .ociated  with  mine.' 
{     'Conspicuous  ?    How  ?'  interposed  Mr.  Dare. 

',  Mr.  Ashley  would  not  have  believed  the  words 
i  vere  uttered  as  a  question,  but  that  the  answer 
<  va9  evidently  waited  for  'You  ask  how,'  he 
>  aid.     'Surtly  I  need  not  remind  you.    The  scan- 


William  :' 

Mr.  Ashley  was   now  standing  at  William'> 
side,  looking  at  him  as  he  went  over  the  glove^ 
left  by,  Cyril.     He  saw  the  red  flush  mount  to  hi- 
face.    Mr.  Ashley  laid  his   hand  on  William'.- < 
shoulder,  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  full  of  emo  > 
tion.  > 

'It  may  come,  my  boy;  my  almost  son  !  Anri  I 
when  Thomas  Ashley's  head  shall  be  low  in  th-  J 
grave,  the  leading  manufacturer  of  this  city  ma)  I 
be  William  Halliburton.'  > 

A  considerable  rapping  at  the  door  with  a  thicl  , 
stick  interrupted  the  master's  words.     He  turne.  \ 
to  behold  Mr.  Dare.    It  appeared  that  Cyril  ha.  [ 
by  chance  met  his  father  in  the  street  almost  im 
mediately  after  going  out;  he  had  volunteered  t 
him  a  most  exaggerated  account,  and  Mr.  Dar. 
had  come,  as  he  said,  to  learn  the  rights  of  it. 

William   left  the  room.     He  could  not  avoii 


\  lal  which,  in   more  ways  than  one,  attached  to 
5  \ntbony — though  I  am  sorry  to  allude  to  him, 
remarking  the  bowed,  broken  down  appearance  )  poor  fe,i0Wi  ln  aDy  sucn  way;  the  circumstances 
Mr.  Ashley  related  the  particulars ,  '■  aUending  the  triaj  of  Herbert;  the » 


of  the  man. 

and  the  listener  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  thai  > 
Cyril  had  been  to  blame — had  been  too  hasty. 

'I  confess  it  appears  so,'  he  said.  'He  musi 
have  been  led  away  by  temper.  But,  Mr.  Ashley 
you  ought  to  stretch  a  point,  and  make  a  conces 
sion.     We  are  kinsmen.' 

'What  concession  ?' 
'  'Discharge  William  Halliburton.     Things  car: 
never  go  on  smoothly  between  him  and  Cyril. 
Stretch  a  point  to.oblige  us,  and  send  him  away.' 
12 


'Herbert  was  innocent,'  interrupted  Mr.  Dare. 

'Innocent  of  the  murder,  no  doubt;  as  innocent 
as  you  or  I.  But  people  make  free  with  his  name 
;n  other  ways;  had  often  made  free  with  it.  And 
look  at  this  last  report,  wafted  over  to  us  from 
Germany,  that  is  just  now  astonishing  the  city  !' 

'Hang  him  for  a  simpleton!'  burst  forth  Mr. 
Dare. 

'It  is  all  so  much  discredit  on  the  name — on  the 


JJ 
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family  altogether, *  concluded  Mr.  Ashley,  as  ifJadvice.    He  repeated  to-day,  that  you  and  Mrs 


his  sentence  had  not  b  en  interrupted. 

•The  faults  of  his  broilers  ought  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  your  rejecting  Cyril.' 

'Tliry  are  not  the  reason  of  my  rejecting  him,' 
dnietly  returned  Mr.  Ashley. 

'No  ?    You  have  just  said  they  were' 

'I  said  the  notoriety  given  by  your  sons  to  the 
mine  of    Dare  would  bar  its   association  wiin 


mine.    In  saying; ' 


I  included  Cyril  i 


Dare  had  led  him  to  look  to  Mary.' 

'Well?'  returned   Mr.   Dare.    'But  I  did  not 
know  he  had  spoken.' 

•  'How  could  you — excuse  me,  I  again  say,  if  I 
am  plain — how  could  you  ever  have  entertained 
so  wild  an  idea?' 

'Perhaps  you  would  like  to  call  it  a  presump- 
tuous one?'  chafed  Mr.  Dare. 

'I  do  call  it  so,'  returned  Mr.  Ashley.    'It  can 


himself.     He   interposes  the-  greatest  barrier  o(  <,  be  regarded  as  nothing  less;  any  impartial  person 

would  tell  you  so.  I  put  out  of  the  discussion  al- 
;  together  the  want  of  means  on  the  part  of  Cyril; 
I  speak  of  its  suitability.  That  Cyril  should  hav? 
j  aspired  to  an  alliance  with  Mary  Ashley  was  pre- 
jsumption  in  the  highest  degree.  It  has  displeased 
;me  very  much,  and  Henry  looks  upon  it  in  the 
!  light  of  an  insult.' 
j     'Who's  Henry?'  scornfully  returned  Mr.  Dare. 


all.  Were  the  rest  of  them  of  good  report  in 
the  sight  of  day,  Cyril  is  not.' 

'What's  the  matter  with  him?'  asked  Mr. 
Dare. 

'1  do  not  care  to  toil  you.  A  great  deal  of  it 
you  must  know.' 

'Go  on,'  cried  Anthony  Dare,  who  was  lean- 
ing forward  in  his  chair,  his  chin  resting  on  his 


stick,  like  one  who  sets  himself  calmly  to  hear?' A  dreamy  hypochondriac!     Pray,  is  Cyril  not : 


the  whole. 

'Cyril's  private  conduct  is  bad.     He- — -' 

'Follies  of  youth  only,'  cried  old  Anthony. 
'He  will  outlive  them.' 

'Youth's  follies  sometimes  end  in  manhood's 
crimes,'  wss  the  reply-  'I  am  thankful  that  my 
son  is  free  from  them.' 

'Your  son  !' returned  Anthony  Dare,  coughing 
down  his  slighting  tone.  'Your  son  is  one  apart. 
He  has  not  the  health  to  be  knocking  about.  If 
young  men  are  worth  anything,  they  are  sure  to 
be  a  bit  wild.' 

A  frown  passed  over  the  mr.s'xr's  brow.  'You 
are  mistaken,  Mr.  Dare.     Young  men  who  are 


well  born  as  Mary  Ashley?' 

'Has  he  been  as  well  reared?  Is  he  proving 
;that  he  has  been  ?  A  man's  conduct  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  his  birth.' 

'It  would  seem  that  you  care  little  about  birth, 
or  rearing  either,  or  you  would  not  exalt  Halli- 
burton to  a  level  with  yourself.' 

The  master  fixed  his  expressive  eyes  on  An- 
thony Dare.  Halliburton's  birth  is,  at  any  rate, 
as  good  as  your  family's  and  mine.  His  father's 
mother  and  your  wife's  father  were  brother  and 
sister.' 

Old  Anthony  looked  taken  by  surprise.  'I  don't 
know  anything  about  it,'  said  he,  somewhat 
roughly.     'I  know  a  little  of  how  he  has  been 


worth  anything  keep  themselves  from  such  folly.  >        .    ,  ,  ,  .    ,      ,,        , 

•>        b        K  .  J    <;:>red,he  and  his  brothers. 

Opinions  have  taken  a  turn.     Society  is  becom-       >So  do  I  •  said  Mr   Ashlev 


ing  more  sensible  with  the  world's  increased  en- 
lightenment; and  ill  conduct,  although  its  pur- 
suer may  be  a  fashionable  young  man,  is  begin- 
ning to  be  called  by  its  right  name.  Would  you 
believe  that  Cyril  has,  more  than  once,  come  her<  ': 
— I  hesitate  to  say  the  word,  it  is  so  ugly  a  one — \ 
drunk  ?    Drunk,  Mr.  Dare  !'  i 

'No '.'  < 

'He  has.'  \ 

'Then  he  must  have  been  a  fool  for  hig  pains,' 
was  the  angry  retort  of  old  Anthony. 

'He  is  untruthful;  he  is  idle;  he  is  deceitful — 
but  I  do  not,  I  say,  care  to  go  into  this.  Were 
you  cognizant  of  the  application  Cyril  made  to 
me  yestsrday,  respecting  my  daughter?' 

'I  don't  know  of  any  application 


'I  wish  a  few  mora 
in  the  world  had  been  bred  in  the  same  way.' 

'Why!  they  have    been   bred   to  work!'   ex- 
claimed old  Anthony,  in  astonishment.    'They 
fiave  not  been  bred  as  gentlemen.  They  have  not 
ad  enough  to  eat.' 

The  concluding  sentence  elicited  an  involun- 
'i  tary  laugh  from  the  master.  'At  any  rate,  the 
j  w  ant  does  not  appear  to  have  stinted  their 
|  growth,  or  injured  them  in  a  physical  point  of 
<view,'  he  rejoined,  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  his 
/f  tone.  'They  are  fine  grown  men;  and,  Mr.  Dare, 
i  they  are  gentlemen,  whether  they  have  been  bred 
t  as  such  or  not.  Gentlemen  in  looks,  in  manners, 
Sand  in  mind  and  heart.' 

f     'I  don't  care  what  they  are,'  again  repeated  old 
j  Anthony.     'I  did   not  come   here  to  talk  about 


'He  did  me  the  honour  to  make  her  an  offer  of>lhem'  *>ut  about  Cyril.     Your  exalting  Hallibur 
marriage.' 

Old    Anthony    lifted    his    head    sharply,   not 
speaking.     The  master  continued: 


ton  into  the  general  favour  that  ought  legiti- 
mately to  have  .been  Cyril's,  is  a  piece  of  injus- 
tice. Cyril  says  you  have  this  morning  announced 
publicly  that  Halliburton  is  the  master,  under 
'He  said  yesterday  that  he  was  acting  by  your  \  you.    It  is  a  flagrant  injustice.' 
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Aninony  Dare  prob- 
feeling  the  kindness,  in  spite  of  him- 


'No  man  living  has  ever  had  cause  to  tax  me  'looked  wonderingly  at  me  in  return,  I  casually 
with  injustice,'  impressively  answered  Thomas  /added  that  there  was  no  cause  to  put  Mr.  Cyril  to 
Ashley.  '1  have  been  far  more  just  to  Cyril  than  ,an  employment  lie  particularly  disliked,  while  he 
he  deserves.  Stay — "just"  is  a  wrong  word.  I  {could  call  upon  East  to  help  him,  or  in  case  of 
have  been  far  more  lenient  to  him.  Shall  1  tell  ^necessity,  upon  Mr.  Halliburton.  Never  think 
you  that  I  have  kept  him  on  here  out  of  compas-  {again,  Mr.  Dare,  that  I  have  been  unjust  to 
sion,  in  the  hope  that,  the  considerate  way  in  jyour  son.  If  1  have  erred  at  all,  it  has  been  on 
which  I  treated  him  might  be  an  inducement  to  j the  side  of  kindness.' 
him  to  turn   over  a  new  leaf,  and  discard  his       There  WM  a  ,  . 

faults  ?  I  would  not  turn  him  away  to  be  a  town's   „v,i„  ,.,„„ 
talk.    Down  deep    within    the    archives  of  my       ,- 
memory,  my  own  sole  knowledge,  I  buried  the  j  ' 

great  fault  of  which  he  was  guiltv  here.  He  was  <What  haTe  ?on  had  t0  C0C1P]ain  of  in  him 
young-and  I  would  not  take  from  him  his  fair  8lnce?'  he  asked' 

fame  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  commercial  ',  'Not  of  any  more  robbery— but  of  his  genera! 
life.  J  conduct  a  great  deal.     He  is  deceitful — he  has 

•Great  fault?'  hesitated  Mr.  Dare,  looking  half  appeared  here  in  the  state  I  have  hinted  to  you— 
frightened.  She  is  incorrigibly  idle.     He  probably  fancies,  be- 

Thomas  Ashley  inclined  his  head,  and  lowered  cause  I  do  not  take  a  very  active  part  in  the  man- 
his  voice  to  a  deeper  whisper.  Jagementof  my  business,   and   my  work-people, 

,T„,        ,  , ,    ,  -.    ,      ,   .,        ,  T  \  that  I  sit  here  with  my  eyes  shut,  seeing  little  and 

•When  _he  robbed  my  desk  of  the  cheque,  I    ,         .  ,    ,    .  6 

fancy  your  own  suspicions  of  him  were  to  the  lowing  less  of  what  goes  on  around  me.  He  is 
full  as  much  awakened  as  mine.'  essentially  m.staken-I  am  cognizant  of  all-as 

i  much  so,  or  nearly  as  much  so,  as  Samuel  Lynn 
There  was  no  reply,  unless  a  groan  from  An-  { would  be>  were  he   at  hig  post  Egain_    Look  at 

thony  Dare  could  be  called  such.  His  hands,  his  wrtiag  of  the  glove3f  fn  iastanc8_the  verj 
supporting  his  chin,  rested  on  his  stick  still.  Mr.  thing  about  which  the  disturbance  occurred  just 
Ashley  resumed—  »now.#  Cvri)  can  sort)  if  he  pleages.  he  ig  as  capa. 

♦I  became  convinced,  though  not  in  the  first  b]e  of  sorting  them  properly  as  r  should  be_per_ 
blush  of  the  affair,  that  the  transgressor  was  no  haps  more  g0.  but  he  doe8  not  do  it.  and  eyery 
other  than  Cyril;  and  I  deliberated  what  my  dozen  he  attempts  to  make  up  have  to  be  done 
course  should  be.  Natural  impulse  would  have  over  again<  In  point  of  fact>  he  has  been  rf  nQ 
led  me  to  turn  him  away,  if  not  to  prosecute.  The  real  use  here;  fop  nothing  that  he  attempts  to  do 
latter  would  scarcely  have  been  palatable  towards  wm  he  do  well.  A  fit  hand  to  fill  the  post  of 
one  of  my  wife's  kindred.  What  was  I  to  do  manager  !  Taking  all  these  facts  into  considera- 
with  him  ?  Turn  him  adrift  without  a  character?  j  tionj>  added  the  master)  <you  wi!1  not  be  surprised 
and  a  character  that  would  get  him  any  other  <  that  an  offer  of  marriage  from  Cvril  Dare  to  my 
situation  of  confidence,  I  could  not  give  him.  I  daughter,  bears  an  appearance  little  removed 
resolved  to  keep  him  on .    For  his  own  sake  I  j  from  insuit# » 


'(     So  it  was  all  known  to  Mr.  Ashley,  and  there 


him  in  so 


words   that  I  knew  him  to  be  5 


many    — __   -  __ 

guilty;  but  he  could  not  well  misunderstand  that  ( 
my  suspicions  were  awakened.    I  told   him  his ; 


would  give  him  a  chance  of  redeeming  what  he  ' 

may  have  done  in  a  moment's  thoughtless  tempta-  w  "'J  ;"  ~"  ~"  |"  "^  ~*  '—J '  l"£ 

tion.    I  spoke  to  h.m  privately.    I  did  not  tell  | said  of  his  prospecls. 

•  What  is  he  to  do  now  ?'  broke  from  the  lipa  of 
Anthony  Dare. 

conduct  had  not  been  good— notsuch  that  I  could  |  'Indeed  I  do  not  know;  unless  he  changes  hi* 
approve;  but  that  I  was  willing,  for  his  own  sake,  >  habits,  he  will  do  no  good  at  anything.' 
to  bury  the  past  in  silence,  and  retain  him,  as  a \  'Won't  you  take  him  back?' 
last  chance.  I  very  distinctly  warned  him  what/  <No,'  unequivocally  pronounced  Mr.  Ashley, 
would  be  the  consequences  of  the  smallest  repe-  >  >He  has  left  of  his  own  accord,  and  he  must  abide 
tition  of  his  fault;  that  no  consideration  for  my-  >  by  it.  Stay— hear  me  out.  Were  I  to  aliow  him 
self  or  for  him  would  induce  me  to  look  over  it  ;j  to  return,  he  would  not  remain  a  week;  lam 
a  second  time.  Thus  he  stayed  on— I  giving  an  >  certain  of  it.  That  Cyril  has  been  acting  a  part 
eye  to  his  conduct  continually,  and  taking  duetto  beguile  me  of  my  favour  with  regard  to  those 
precautions  for  the  protection  of  my  property, /foolish  hopes  of  his,  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
andkeeping  fast  my  keys.  James  Meeking  re-  5  hopes  gone,  he  would  not  keep  up  even  (he  sen- 
ceived  my  orders  that  Mr.  Cyril  should  never  be^blance  cf  good  conduct;  neither  would  he  sub- 
ealled  upon  to  help  pay  the  men,  or  to  help  count  |  mit  to  the  ruie  of  William  Halliburton.  It  Id, 
the  packets  of  half-pence;  and  when  the  man  5 best' as  it  if;  he  is  gone,  and  he  cannot  return. 
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My  opinion  is,  that  were  the  offer  of  return  made  ;  all.    He  procured  literary  employment:  writing 
to  him,  he  would  reject  it.'  <  a  leading  article  for  one  of  the  daily  papers,  and 

Mr.  Dare's  opinion  was  not  far  different,  al- j  contributing  to  sundry  reviews, 
though  h«  had  pleaded  for  the  concession.  Gar,  too,  had  quitted  Cambridge  with  unusual 

•Then  you  will  not  make  him  your  partner?'  |  credit,  though  he  was  not  senior  wrangler.    No- 
he  resumed  i  D°dy  DUt  ^ar>  perhaps,  knew  that  he  had  aspired 
•Mr  Dare!'  |  to  that  proud  distinction,  so  it  did  not  signify.     A 
<I  suppose  you  will  take  Halliburton  ?'  j  more  solid  scholar,  or  one  with  a  higher  character 
'It  is  very  probable.     Whoever  I  take  must  be    in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  never  left  the  Uni- 
&  man  of  probity  and   honour;  and  a  gentleman,'   versity  to  be  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Helston- 
he  added,  with  a  stress  upon  the  word.    'William   leigh— or  by  any  other  prelate  on  the  bench.    He 
Halliburton  is  all  that.'                                          ; had  a  choice  of  a  title  to  orders.     His  uncle,  the 
Anthony  Dare  rose  with  a  groan.    He  could)  ReverenJ  Fancis  Tait— who,  like  his  father  be- 
contend  no  longer.  <fore  him,  had,  after  many  years'service, obtained 
'My  sons  have  been  my  bane,'  he  uttered  from  >  a  living— had  offered  Gar  his  title.    Buta  clergy- 
between  his  bloodless  lips.    'I  wonder,  some-  j  man  in  the  county  of  Helstonleigh  had  also  offered 
times,  whether  they  were  born  bad.'  \him  0De»  and   Gar,  thanking  his   uncle,  chose 

•No,'  said  Thomas  Ashley.    'The  badness  has  \  Helstonleigh. 
come  with  their  rearing.*  }     William's  dream  of  ambition  was  fulfilled;  the 

| dream  which  he  had  not  indulged;  for  it  had 
/seemed  all  too  high  and  vague.  He  was  Mr.  Ash- 
|  ley's  partner.    The  great  firm  in  Helstonleigh  was 

m — —__  J  Ashley  and  Halliburton. 

|     Ashley  and  Halliburton  !    And  the  event  had 
J  been  so  gradually,  so  naturally  led  to,  that   Hel- 
CHAPTER  XXVI.  jstonleigh  was  not    surprised  when  it  was  an- 

nounced. Of  course  William  received  asyetbuta 
sir.  frank  "called."  'i sman  share  0f  the  profits:  how  small   or  how 

.     ,      x       /large  was  not  known.     Helstonleigh   racked  its 
Awn  now  there  occurs  another  gap  in  the  story  {„„  •    •,„  ,„„„,.  „..  „    ,.     ,  .       ,    ,   ..  . 

,  .  ,         b  \       ,  J  S  curiosity  to  get  at  particulars,  and  racked  it  in 

—a  gap  of  years;  and  we  have  entered  on  the)  «-»<•*  j  u         ,  ,     L.    ,L  * 

,  .  ?  r  ,  ,  J        '  vain.     One  fact  was  assumed  beyond  doubt:  that 

third  and  last  part.  ..        r  ,,  c.  ,  ^     TI 

m.         ±.     .       „  ,  .        .  ,,    TI  „,      .  a  portion  of  the  profits  was  secured  to  Henry  i» 

The  patient  well-doing  of  the  Halhburtons  was  j.,  */•»*»  u,     >    j     ^i. 

\.      ,    ..  ...         ,  „     the  event  of  Mr.  Ashley's  death. 

approaching  fruition,  their  struggles  were  well- ',     „,....  •  «     i,    <■_       i  .       e 

"\  ,    .  j    .      ,     ..    •         ,'     William  was  now  virtually  the  sole  master  of 

nigh  over,  and  they  were  ready  to  play  their  part,/,,     .     .  ..       .  ,,      , ,        ..  „        A.     , 

,&  '         ,      -  .,  .      ,  ,  ''the  business.     Mr.  Ashley  had  partially   retired 

for  success  or  for  failure,  in  the  great  drama  of  J  r        .,  ,    ,  .    .      *     ,.      .  .         ... 

,,,       ,  ,,  ,  J  from  the   manufactory:    at   least,  his  visils  to  it 

life.    Jane  s  troubles  were  at  an  end.  >'.  e  ,       .   . 

,  were  0f  occurrence  so  rare  as  almost  to  amount 

There  was  not  space  to  trace  the  life  of  Frank  \  t0  retirement.  Samuel  Lynn  was  the  manager, 
and  Gar  at  the  Universities,  to  record  word  by '/  as  of  old;  William  had  as-sumed  Mr.  Ashley's 
word  how  they  bore  onward  with  unflinching  \  piace  and  desk  in  the  counting-house— the  master, 
perseverance,  looking  to  the  goal  in  view.  Great  /  Mr.  Ashley  had  purchased  an  estate,  called  Deof- 
praise  was  due  to  them;  and  they  won  it  from  >,  fam;  an(j  there  he  and  his  family  had  gone  to  re- 
those  who  k»ew  what  hard  work  was.  Patiently  ^  sjde.  He  retained  his  old  house  in  the  London 
and  steadily  had  they  laboured  on,  making  them-  \  Road,  and  they  would  visit  it  occasionally,  and 
selves  into  sound  and  brilliant  scholars,  resisting  /  pass  a  week  there.  The  change  of  abode  did  not 
the  temptations  that  lead  so  many  astray,  and  bear- Appear  to  give  unqualified  gratification  to  Henry 
ing  the  slights  and  mortifications  incidental  to  >  Ashley.  He  had  become  so  attached  to  Wil- 
their  subordinate  position.  'I'll  take  it  out,  when  J  Ham  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  far  away  from 
I  am  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,'  Frank  would  \  him.  in  the  old  home  William's  visits  had  been 
Bay,  in  his  cheering  way.  Of  course  Frank  had ',  daily—  or  rather,  nightly;  in  this  he  did  not  see 
always  intended  to  go  up  for  honours;  and  of  >  him  so  often.  Mary  Ashley  was  not  married— to 
course  Frank  gained  them.  He  went  to  Oxford; the  surprise  of  Helstonleigh;  but  Mary  some- 
as  a  humble  servitor,  and  he  quitted  it  a  man  of  <  what  obstinately  refused  to  quit  the  paternal 
note.  Francis  Halliburton  had  obtained  a  dou-j  home.  William  and  his  mother  lived  on  to- 
ble-first,  and  gained  his  fellowship.  Jgether  in  the  old  house.    But  they  were  alone  | 

He  had  entered  himself  a  student  of  the   Mid-|now5  for  he  could  afford  to  keep  up  its  expenses, 
die  Temple  long  before  his  college  career  was  Sand  he  had  insisted  upon  doing  so;  insisted  that, 
over.    The  expenses  of  qualifying  for  the  Bar; she  who  had  worked  so  hard  for  them,  should" 
are  high,  and  Frank's  fellowship  did  not  suffice  for  t  have  rest,  now  they  could  work  for  her.  »■ 
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Tea,  they  had  all  worked;  worked  on  for  the  ;  for  it.  Make  o  fritni  tf  God.  Do  that,  and  fight 
id  and  gained  it.  Looking  back,  Jane  won-  [your  way  on,  doing  your  duty,  and  you  will  find 
ered  how  she  had  struggled  on.  It  seemed  riow  I  the  goal — as  the  sons  of  Mrs.  Halliburton  did. 
ext  to  an  impossibility  that  she  could  have  done  j  jane  was  sitting  alone  one  afternoon  in  her 
Verily  and  truly  she  believed  that  God  alone  I  parlour.  She  was  little  changed  None,  looking 
ad  borne  her  up.  Had  it  been  a  foreshadowing  J  at  her,  could  believe  her  old  enough  to  be  the 
f  what  was  to  come,  when  her  father,  years  |  mother  of  those  three  great  men,  her  sons.  Not 
ack,  had  warned  her  on  the  very  day  her  mar-  j  that  Gar  was  particularly  great;  he  was  but  of 
iagewith  Mr.  Halliburton  had  been  fixed,  that  j  the  middle  height.  Jane  wore  a  silk  dress  of 
.  might  bring  many  troubles  upon  her  ?  Perhaps  j  shaded  stripes,  light  and  dark  green;  and  her  hair 
i.  One  thing  was  certain:  that  it  had  brought  j  looked  as  smooth  and  abundant  as  in  the  old  days 
iem,  and  in  no  common  degree.  But  the  trou-  {of  her  girlhood.  It  was  remarkable  how  little 
les  were  surmounted  now;  and  Jane's  boys  were  /  her  past  troubles  had  told  upon  her  good  looks; 
urned  out  just  as  well  as  though  she  had  had  a  J  how  little  she  was  ageing, 
housand  a  year  to  bring  them  up  upon.  Perhaps  \  ghe  gaw  the  postman  come  to  the  door>  tnd 
letter.  ^  Dobbs  brought  in  a  letter.    'It's  Mr.  Frank's 

J  writing,' grunted  Dobbs. 
Perhaps  better !    How  full  of  force  is  the  sug-  <  ,,_„,,.. 

•estion  !  I  wonder  if  nobody  will  let  this  history  ,  3™  °Pe"ed  l''.  and  found  that  Frank  had  befln 
f  the  young  Halliburtons  read  a  lesson  to  them  ?  \  'called-'  Half  hli  care  *"  0Ter- 
tfany  a  student,  used  worse  by  fortune  and  the  j  «Mt  darling  Mothur— I  am  made  into  a  bar- 
rorld  than  he  thinks  he  deserves,  might  take  it  ^ rister  at  last.  I  am;  and  I  beg  you  will  all  re- 
,o  himself  with  profit.  Do  not  let  it  be  flung  <ceive  the  announcement  with  appropriate  awe 
iway  as  a  fancy  picture;  endeavor  to  make  it;and  deference.  I  was  called  to-day;  and  I  in- 
pour  reality.  A  career,  worked  out.  as  theirs }  tend  to  have  a  photograph  taken  of  myself  in  my 
was,  insures  success  as  a  necessity.  'Ah  !'  you  >  wig  and  gown,  and  send  it  down  to  you  as  a  con- 
may  think,  •  I  am  poor;  I  can't  hope  to  achieve  j  Brmation  of  the  fact.  When  you  see  the  guy  the 
such  things.'  Poor!  What  were  they?  What's  /  wig  makes  of  me,  you  will  say  you  never  saw  an 
that  you  say?  'There  are  so  many  difficulties  in  5  ugly  man  before.  Tell  Dobbs  so;  it  will  gladden 
the  way!'  Quite  true;  there  are  difficulties  in  ;  her  heart;  don't  you  remember  how  she  used  to  as- 
the  way  of  attaining  to  most  things  worth  having;  /  sure  US)  when  boys,  that  we  ought  to  be  put  in  a 
but  they  are  only  put  there  to  be  overcome.  Likej2jass  case,  as  three  ultra  speeimens  of  ugli- 
the  hillocks  and  stumbling-blocks  in  that  dream  ,;  ness  ? 

that  came  to  Mr.  Halliburton  when  he  was  dying,  >  q  ghall  gct  on  now>  dearegt  mother<  it  may  be 
they  are  placed  there  to  be  subdued,  not  to  ^  j  a  ]iuie  up-hill  work  at  first;  but  there's  no  fear. 
shunned  in  fear,  or  turned  aside  from  in  idleness.  |  A  first.rate  iaw-firm  have  promised  me  some 
Whatever  may  be  your  object  in  life,  work  on  >briefs;  an(j  one  0f  these  speedy  days  I  shall  in- 
fer it.  Be  you  the  heir  to  a  dukedom,  or  be  your  j  evitab,y  takc  the  earg  of  gome  court  by  8lorm_ 
heritage  but  that  of  daily  toil,  an  object  y°"  j  the  jury  struck  into  themselves  with  the  learned 
must  have:  a  man  who  has  none  is  the  most  mis-  icoungei>g  astounding  eloquence,  and  the  bar 
erable  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Bear  man-  ?  dumh — and  then  my  fortune's  made.  I  need  not 
fully  onward  and  get  the  prize.  The  toil  may  be  J  uJj  you  what  circuit  I  shall  patronize,  or  in  how 
hard,  but  it  will  grow  lighter  as  you  advance;  the  J  short  a  perj0<i  afterwards  I  intend  to  be  leading 
impediments  may  be  disheartening,  but  they  are  J  ;t.  but  j  w;n  te]j  vou  tj,at  my  first  object  in  life, 
not  insurmountable;  the  privations  may  be  pain-  <  wnen  j  am  Up  ;„  the  world,  shall  be  the  ease  and 
fill,  but  you  are  working  on  to  plenty;  the  temp- ;  comfort  0f  my  dear  mother-  William  is  not  going 
tations  to  indolence,  to  flagging,  to  that  many- :;  to  do  eTerything,  and  have  you  all  to  himself, 
headed  monster,  sin,  may  be  pulling  at  you;  but  '■  <Taikjng  about  William,  ask  him  if  he  cannot 
they  will  not  stir  you  from  your  path  an  inch,  un"  ?  get  up  some  chance  litigation,  that  I  may  have 
less  you  choose  to  let  them.  Only  be  resolute;'; the  honour  of  appearing  for  him  next  assizes, 
only  regard  trustingly  the  end,  and  labour  for  it;  >vn  do  it  all  free)  gratiS)  for  nothing. 
and  it  will  surely  ceme.    It  may  look  in  the  dis-  j  ,Ever  your  own  gon> 

tance  so  far  off  that  the  very  hope  of  attaining  it  j  'Frank.' 

iseems  but  a  vain  chimera.    Never -mind;  bear 

hopefully  on  and  the  distance  will  lessen  palpa-  Jane  started  up  from  her  chair  at  the  news,  al- 
bly  with  every  step.  No  real  good  was  ever  at-  most  like  a  glad  child.  Who  could  she  get  to 
tained  in  this  world,  without  working  for  it.  No  share  it  with  her?  She  ran  into  the  next  house 
eal  d  as  I  honestly  believe,  was  ever  gained,  jto  Patience.  Patience  limped  a  little  in  her  walk 
ulesT  God's  blessing  was  with  the  endeavours  j  still;  sh«  would  limp  alw»yi.  Aflat,  io  fatr  iober 
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Quaker's  cap,  the  border  resting  on  her  fair  fore- 
head, looked  up  from  her  drawing,  and  Jane  im- 
parted to  them  the  news,  and  read  the  letter. 

'That  is  nice,'  said  Patience.    'It  must  be  a 
weight  off  thy  mind.' 

'I  don't  know  that  it  is  that,'  replied  Jane.     'I  / 
have  never  doubted  his  success.    I  don't  doubt  it  \ 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


GLIMFSB    OP    A   BLISSFUL   DREAM. 


A  prettier  place  than  Deoffam  Hall  could  not 

\  well  be  conceived.    'For  its  size,'  carping  people 

would  add.    Well,  it  was  not  so  large  as  Wind- 

sor  Castle;  but  it  was  do  smaller  than  the  bish. 


still.    But  I  am  very  glad.'  /°p's  palace  at  Helstonleigh — if  it  has  been  yow 

'I  wish  I  had  a  cause  to  try,' cried  Anna,  who  jg00d  fortune  to  see  that  renowned  edifice, 
had  recovered  all  her  old  spirits  and  her  love  of/  Deoffam  Hall  was  a  white,  moderate-sized,  mod- 
chatter.  'I  would  let  Frank  plead  it  for  me.'  jern-built  villa,  rising  in  the  midst  of  grounds 
'Will  you  come  back  with  me,  Anna,  and  take  /  charming  to  behold;  grassy  lawns  smooth  as  vel- 
tea?'said  Jane.  'I  shall  be  alone  this  evening.^  vet>  wjading  rivulets,  groves  of  trees  affording 
William  is  gone  over  to  Deoffam  Hall.'  ^shelter  on  a  summer's  day.    On  the  terrace  be- 

«I'1P  come,'  replied  Anna,  beginning  to  put  up  j  fore  the  windows  a  stately  peacock  was  fond  of 
her  pencils  with  alacrity.  Truth  to  say,  she  was  \  spreading  his  plumes,  and  in  the  small  park-it 
just  as  fond  of  going  out  and  of  taking  off  her  cap  j  was  but  a  small  one_the  deer  rubbed  their  ant- 
that  her  curls  might  fall,  as  she  used  to  be.  She  >t  ]ers  on  the  fine  old  treeg.  tne  deer  and  the  pea. 
had  fully  recovered  caste  in  the  opinion  of  Hel-^cock  being  the  especial  pets  of  Henry  Ashley, 
stonleigh.  In  fact,  when  the  reaction  set  in,  Hel-  j  Deoffam  itself  was  an  insignificant  village;  a  few 
stonleigh  had  beea  rather  demonstrative  in  its  ^gentlemen's  houses  and  a  good  many  cottages 
expression  of  repentance  for  having  taken  so  j  comprising  it.  It  was  pleasantly  and  conve- 
harsh  a  view  of  the  case.    Nevertheless,  it  had  j  njent]y  situated;  within  a  walk  of  Helstonleigh 


been  a  real  lesson  to  Anna,  and  had  rendered  her 
more  sober  and  cautious  in  conduct. 

Dobbs  was  standing  at  the  kitchen  door  as  they 
went  in.  'Dobbs,'  said  Jane,  in  the  gladness  of 
her  heart,  'Mr.  Frank  is  called.' 

'Called?'  responded  Dobbs,  staring  with  all  her 
might. 

'Yes.    He  was  called  yesterday !' 

'Him  called !'  repeated  Dobbs,  evidently  doubt- 
ing the  fact.  'Then,  ma'am,  you'll  excuse  me, 
but  I'm  not  a-going  to  believe  it.  It's  a  deal  more 
likely  he's  gone  off  t'other  way,  than  that  he's 
called  to  grace.' 

Anna  nearly  choked  with  laughter.  Jane 
laughed  so  that  she  could  not  at  once  speak. 
'Oh,  Dobbs,  I  don't  mean  that  sort  of  calling. 
He  is  called  to  the  Bar.  He  has  become  a  bar- 
rister.' 

'Oh— that,'  said  Dobbs,  ungraciously, 
good  may  it  do  him,  ma'am !' 


for  those  who  liked  walking,  or  within  a  short 
drive.  But,  desirable  as  it  was  as  a  residence, 
Henry  Ashley  was  rather  addicted  to  grumbling 
at  it;  he  would  wish  himself  baek  in  his  old  home. 

|     One  lovely  morning  in  early  summer,  when 

|  they  were  assembled  together  discussing  plans  for 
the  day,  he  suddenly  broke  into  one  of  his  grumb  ■ 

j  ling  fits.    'You  bought  Deoffam  for  me,  sir,'  he 
was  beginning,  'but ' 

!     'I  bought  it  for  myself  and  your  mother,'  in- 
terposed Mr.  Ashley. 

J     'Of  course.    But  to  descend  to  me  afterwards 
— you  know  what  I  mean.    I  have  made  up  my 

)  mind,  when  that  time  shall  come,  to  send  grati- 
tude to  the  winds,  and  sell  it.  Stuck  out  here,  all 

)  by  myself  and  the  peacock,  with  you  and  the  mo- 

j  ther  gone,  I  should I  don't  like  to  outrage 

i  your  feelings  by  saying  what  I  might  do.' 
'MuchJ     'There's  Mary.'said  Mrs.  Ashley.  j 

1     'Mary!    I  expect  she'll    be  gone  into  fresh 


'He  wears  a  wig  and  gown  now,  Dobbs,'  put    qUarters  by  that  time.  She  has  only  stopped  here 
in  Anna.    'He  says  his  mother  is  to  tell  thee  that  ( so  iong  out  0f  politeness  to  me.' 


it  makes  an  ugly  guy  of  him,  and  so  gladden  thy 
heart.'  j 

'Ugh  !'  grunted  Dobbs. 

'We  will  make  him  put  them  on  when  he  j 
comes  down,  won't  we!  Dobbs,  if  thee'd  like  his  i 
picture  in  them,  he'll  send  it  thee.' 

'He'd  better  keep  it,'  retorted  Dobbs.  'I  never  j 
yet  saw  no  good  in  young  chaps  having  their  pic- 
turs  took,   Miss   Anna.    They  be  vain   enough 
without  that.    Called!    That  would  have  been  a  j 
new  flight,  that  would,  for  Aim, '  j 


Mary  lifted  her  eyes,  a  smile  and  a  glow  on 
her  bright  face.  A  lovely  picture,  she,  in  her 
delicate  dress  of  summer  muslin. 

'I  tell  everybody  she  is  devoted  to  me,'  went 
on  Henry,  in  his  quaint  fashion.  '  "Very  strange 
that  handsome  girl,  Mary  Ashley,  does  not  get 
married  !''  cries  Helstonleigh.  Mary,  my  dear,  I 
know  your  vanity  i3  already  as  extensive  as  it 
can  be,  so  I  don't  fear  to  increase  it.  "My  sis- 
ter get  married?"  I  say  to  them.  "Not  she!  she 
has  resolved  to  make  a  noble  sacrifice  of  herself 
for  my  sake,  and  live  at  home  with  me,  a  vestai 
virgin,  and  see  to  the  puddings. '  t 
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Th«  tmiU  left  Mary's  face— the  glow  re- 
mained. 'I  do  wish  you  would  not  talk  nonsense, 
Henry  !  As  if  Helstonleigh  troubled  itself  to 
make  remarks  upon  me.  It  is  not  so  rude  as  you 
are.' 

'Just  hark  at  herr'  returned  Henry.  'Helston- 
leigh not  trouble  itself  to  make  remarks !  When 
you  know  the  town  was  up  in  arms  when  you  re- 
fused Sir  Harry  Marr,  and  sent  him  packing. 
Such  an  honour  had  never  fallen  to  its  luck  be- 
fore—that one  of  its  fair  citizens,  born  and  bred, 
should  get  the  chance  of  becoming  a  real  live  My 
Lady.' 

Mary  was  cutting  a  pencil  at  the  moment,  and 
cut  the  point  off.  'Papa,' cried  she,  turning  her 
hot  face  to  his,  'can't  you  make  Henry  talk 
sense? — if  he  must  talk  at  all.' 

Mrs  Ashley  interposed.  It  was  quite  true  that 
Mary  had  had,  as  Henry  phrased  it,  a  chance  of 
becoming  a  'real  live  My  Lady;'  and  there  lurked 
in  Mrs.  Ashley's  heart  a  shade  of  grievance,  of 
Disappointment,  that  she  should  have  refused  the 
honour.  She  spoke  rather  sharply,  taking  Henry's 
part,  not  Mary's. 

'Henry  is  talking  nothing  but  sense.  My  opin- 
ion is,  that  you  behaved  quite  rudely  to  Sir 
Harry.  It  is  an  offer  that  you  will  not  have  again, 
Mary.  Still,'  added  Mrs.  Ashley,  modifying  her 
tone  a  little,  'it  is  no  business  of  Helstonleigh 's; 
neither  do  I  see  whence  the  town  could  have  de- 
rived its  knowledge.' 

'As  if  theje  could  be  any  news  stirring,  good 
or  bad,  that  Helstonleigh  does  not  ferret  its  way 
to!'  returned  Henry. 

'My  belief  is,  that  Henry  took  and  told,'  re- 
torted Mary. 

'I!  what  next?'  cried  Henry.  'As  if  I  should 
tell  of  the  graceless  doings  of  my  sister !  It  is 
bad  enough  to  lie  under  the  weighty  knowledge 
oneself.' 

'And  as  if  I  should  ever  consent  to  marry  Sir 
Harry  Marr!'  returned  Mary,  with  a  touch  of 
her  brother's  spirit. 

'Mary,'  said  Mr.  Ashley,  quietly,  'you  seemed 
to  slip  out  of  that  business,  and  of  all  question- 
ing over  it,  as  smoothly  as  an  eel.  I  never  came 
to  the  bottom  of  it.  What  was  your  objection  to 
Sir  Harry?' 

'Objection,  papa'?'  she  faltered,  with  a  crim- 
•sned  face.    'I — I  did  not  care  for  him.' 

'Oh,  that  was  it,  was  it?'  returned  Mr.  Ash- 
ley. 

'Is  it  always  to  go  on  so,  my  dear  ?'  asked  her 
mother. 

Poor  Mary  was  in  sad  confusion,  scarcely 
knowing  whether  to  burst  into  anger  or  into 
tears.  'What  do  you  mean,  mamma  ?  ITow  "go 
ml'" 


'This  rejection  of  everybody.  You  have  had 
three  good  offers ' 

'Not  counting  the  venture  of  Cyril  Dare,'  put 
in  Henry. 

'And  you  say  "No"  to  all ,'  concluded  Mrs. 
Ashley.     'I  fear  you  must  be  over-fastidious.' 

'And  she's  growing  into  an  old  maid,  and ' 

'Be  quiet,  then,  Henry.  Can't  you  leave  me  in 
peace  ?' 

'My  dear,  it  is  true,'  cried  Henry,  who  was  in 
one  of  his  teasing  moods.  'Of  course  I  have  not 
kept  count  of  your  age  since  you  were  eighteen 
— it  wouldn't  be  polite  to  do  so;  but  my  private 
conviction  is,  that  you  are  four-and-twenty  this 
blessed  summer.' 

'If  I  were  four-and-thirty,'  answered  Mary, 
'I'd  not  marry  Sir  Harry  Marr.  I  am  not  obliged 
to  marry,  I  suppose,  am  I  ?' 

'My  dear,  nobody  said  you  were,'  said  Henry, 
flinging  a  rose  at  ber,  which  he  took  from  hi* 
button-hole.  'But  don't  you  see  that  this  brings 
round  my  argument,  that  you  have  resolved  to 
make  yourself  a  noble  sisterly  sacrifice,  and  stop 
at  home  with  me?  Don't  you  take  to  cats  yet, 
though?' 

Mary  thought  she  was  getting  the  worst  of  it, 
and  quitted  the  room.  Soon  afterwards  Mrs. 
Ashley  was  called  out  by  a  servant. 

'Did  you  get  a  note  from  William  this  morning, 
sir?'  asked  Henry. 

'Yes,' replied  Mr.  Ashley,  taking  it  from  his 
pocket.  'He  mentions  in  it  that  there  is  a  report 
current  in  the  town  that  Herbert  Dare  is 
dead.' 

'Herbert  Dare !    I  wonder  if  it's  true  ?' 

'It  is  to  hoped  not.  I  fear  he  was  not  very  ftt 
lo  die.  I  am  going  into  Helstonleigh,  and  shall 
probably  hear  more.' 

'Oh!  are  you  going  in  to-day,  sir?  Despatch 
William  back,  will  you?' 

'I  don't  know,  Henry.  They  may  be  busy  at 
the  manufactory.  'If  so,  lam  sure  he  will  not 
leave  it.' 

.  'What  a  blessing  if  that  manufactory  were  up 
in  the  clouds!'  was  Henry's  rejoinder.  'When  1 
want  William  particularly,  it  is  sure  to  be — that 
manufactory!' 

'It  is  well  William  does  not  think  as  you  do,' 
remarked  Mr.  Ashley. 

'Well,  sir,  he  must  certainly  think  Samuel 
Lynn  a  nonentity,  or  he  would  not  stick  himself 
so  closely  to  business.  You  never  applied  your- 
self in  such  a  way.' 

'Yes,  1  did.  But  you  must  please  to  remem- 
ber, Master  Henry,  that  the  cases  are  not  on  a 
parallel.  I  was  head  and  chief  of  all,  accounta- 
ble to  none.  Had  I  chosen  to  take  a  twelve- 
month'* holiday,  and^let  the  business  go,  it  would 
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hare  be«n  my  own  affair  exclusively.  Whether 
the  business  went  right,  or  whether  it  went 
wrong,  I  was  accountable  to  none.  William  is 
not  in  that  position/ 

'I  know  he  ia  often  in  the  position  not  to  be  had 
when  he  is  wanted,'  was  Henry's  reply,  as  he 
listlessly  turned  oyer  some  books  that  lay  on  the 
table. 

•Will  you  go  into  town  with  me?' 

'I  could  not  stand  it  to-day.  My  hip  is  giring 
me  twinges.' 

•Is  it  ?    I  had  better  bring  baek  Parry.' 

•No.  I  won't  hare  him,  unless  I  find  there's 
actual  need.  The  mother  knows  what  to  do  with 
me.  I  don't  suppose  it  will  come  to  anything; 
and  I  hare  been  so  much  better  of  late.' 

•Yes,  you  hare.  Although  you  quarrel  with 
Deoffam,  it  is  the  change  to  it — the  air  of  the 
place — that  has  renewed  your  health,  you  un- 
grateful boy!' 

Mr.  Ashley's  eyes  were  bent  loringly  on 
Henry's  as  he  said  it.  Henry  seized  his  father's 
bands,  his  half-mocking  tone  exchanged  for  one 
of  earnestness. 

'Not  ungrateful,  sir — far  from  it.  I  know  the 
ralue  of  my  dear  father:  that  a  kinder  or  a  bet- 
ter one  son  could  not  possess.  I  shall  grumble 
on  to  my  life's  end.  It  is  my  amusement.  But 
the  grumbling  is  from  my  lips  only:  not  from  mj 
fractious  spirit,  as  it  was  in  days  gone  by.' 

•I  hare  remarked  that;  remarked  it  with  deep 
thankfulness.  You  hare  acquired  a  rictory  ovei 
that  fractious  spirit.' 

'For  which  the  chief  thanks  are  due  to  Wil- 
liam Halliburton.  Sir,  it  is  so.  But  for  him,  n 
is  most  probable  I  should  hare  gone,  a  discon- 
tented wretch,  to  the — let  me  be  poetical  for  one* 
— silent  tomb:  nerer  seeking  out  either  the  light 
or  the  lore  that  may  be  found  in  this  world.' 

Mr.  Ashley  glanced  at  his  son.  He  saw  thai 
he  was  contending  with  emotion,  although  he  hat 
reassumed  his  bantering  tone. 

'Henry,  what  light — what  lore?' 

'The  light  and  the  lore  that  a  man  may  taki 
into  his  own  spirit.  He — William — told  mt 
years  ago,  that  I  'might  make  eren  my  life  ;• 
pleasant  and  a  useful  one;  and  measureless  wa» 
the  ridicule  I  cast  upon  him  for  it.  But  I  hart 
found  that  he  was  right.  When  William  cami 
to  the  house  one  night,  a  humble  errand-boy,  sen i 
by  Samuel  Lynn  with  a  note — do  you  remembei 
it,  sir  ?— and  offered  to  help  me,  dunce  that  I  was, 
with  my  Latin  exercise — a  help  I  graciously  con- 
descended to  accept — we  little  thought  what  a 
blessing  had  entered  the  dwelling.' 

•We  little  thought  whatabrare,  honest,  indom- 
itable spirit  was  enshrined  in  the  humble  errand- 
boy,'  eontinued  Mr.  Ashley. 


•He  has  got  on  as  he  deserved.  He  will  be  a 
worthy  successor  to  you,  sir:  a  second  Thomas 
Ashley,  a  far  better  one  than  I  should  ever  hare 
been,  had  I  possessed  the  rudest  health.  There's 
'<  only  one  thing  more  for  William  to  gain,  and  then 
I  expect  he  will  be  at  rest.' 
'What'sihat?' 

'Oh,  it's  no  concern  of  mine,  sir.  If  folks  can't 
manage  for  themselves,  they  need  not  come  to 
!  uie  to  help  them.' 

'<     Mr.  Ashley  looked  keenly  at  his  son.    Henry 
!  passed  to  another  topic, 

!  'Do  send  him  here,  sir,  when  you  get  in;  or 
;else  drire  him  back  with  you.' 
•  'I  shall  see,'  said  Mr.  Ashley.  'Do  you  know 
[where  your  mother  went,  to?' 
j  'After  some  domestic  catastrophe,  I  expect. 
!  Martha  came,  with  a  face  as  green  as  the  pea- 
;  cock's  tail,  and  beckoned  her  out.  The  best  din- 
!  ner-service  come  to  grief,  perhaps.' 

Mr.  Ashley  rang,  and  ordered  the  pony  car- 
riage to  be  got  ready:  one  bought  chiefly  for 
;  Henry,  that  he  might  drive  into  town.  Before  he 
:  started,  he  came  across  Mary.  She  stood  at  one 
>  of  the  corridor  windows  up  stairs,  and  had  evi- 
:  dently  been  crying. 

'What  is  your  grief,  Mary  ?' 
!     She  turned  to  the  sheltering  arm  open  to  her, 
;  and  tried  to  choke  the  tears  down,  which  were 
\  again  rising.    '1  wish  you  and  mamma  would  not 
;  tteep  so  angry  at  my  refusing  Sir  Harry  Marr.' 
'Who  told  you  1  was  angry,  Mary  ?' 
'Oh,  papa,  I  fancied  so  this  morning.   Mamma 
is  angry  about  it,  and  it  pains  me.  It  is  as  though 
)OU  wanted  me  gone.' 

'My  dear  child  !  Gone  !  For  our  comfort  I 
;  should  wish  you  might  never  go,  Mary.  But  for 
I  your  own,  it  may  be  different.' 

'     'I  do  not  wish  to  go,' she  sobbed.    'I  waDt  to 
;  stay  at  home  always.     It  was  not  my  faulty  papa, 
it'  I  could  not  like  Sir  Harry.' 

'You  should  never,  by  my  consent,  marry  any 
>ne  you  did  not  like,  Mary;  not  if  it  were  the 
greatest  match  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Why  this 
iistress,  my  dear?  Mamma's  vexation  will  blow 
«ver.  She  thought — as  Henry  tells  us — to  see 
jou  converted  into  a  "real  live  My  Lady."  "My 
laughter,  Lady  Marr!"  It  will  blow  over, 
child.' 

Mary  cried  in  silence.  'And  you  will  not  Jet 
me  be  driven  away,  papa?  You  will  keep  me  at 
nome,  always?' 

'Mr.  Ashley  shook  his  head.  'Always  is  a  long 
ilay,  Mary.  Somebody  may  be  coming,  less  dis- 
tasteful than  Sir  Marry  Marr,  who  will  induce 
you  to  leave  it.' 

'No,  never,  papa !'  cried  she,  somewhat  more 
vehemently  than   the  case  seemed  to  warrant, 
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•Should  anybody  be  asking  you  for  me,  you  can  ;  ing  habits  !  Old  Dare,  too,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
tell  them  "No,"  at  once;  do  hot  trouble  to  bring  )  is  on  his  last  legs.' 
the  news  to  me.' 

'Anybody,  Mary  ?' 

•Yes,  papa,  no  matter  who. 
away  from  you.' 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her. 


'Is  he  ill?'  inquired  Mr.  Ashley. 
'No;  no  worse  than  usual;  but  I  never  saw  a 
Do  not  drive  me  \  man  so  broken.     I   alluded  to   the    legs  of  his 
prosperity.    Talk  about   reports,    though,'  and 
She  stood  at  the  I  Captain  Chambers  suddenly  wheeled   round  on 
window  still,  in  a  dreamy  attitude,  and  watched  \  Will'am.  'there's  one  going  the  round  of  the  town 
the  carriage  drive  off  with  Mr.  Ashley    Presently  )  to-day  about  you.' 


•What's  that?'  asked  William.  'Not  that  I  am 
dead,  I  suppose,  or  on  my  last  legs?' 

'Something  better.  That  you  are  going  to 
marry  Sophy  Glenn. ' 

William  looked    all   amazement,   an  amused 


Henry  passed 

'Has  the  master  gone,  do  you  know,  Mary?' 

'Five  minutes  ago.' 

'I  hope  and  trust  he'll  send  back  William.' 

It  was  striking  half-past  two  when  Mr.  Ashley 

entered  the  manufactory.    Samuel  Lynn  was  in  !  __;,„  „f~  ">•  ,""..""' 

.         ,  ,„.,'  .      smile  stealing  over  his  lips 

his  own  room,,  sorting  gloves;  William  was  in  ' 

the  counting-house,  seated  at  his  desk.  His,  now: 

formerly  Mr.  Ashley's;  the  very  desk  from  whicl. 

the  cheque  had  disappeared;  but  William  took  a 

more  active  part  in  the  general  management  than 

Mr.  Ashley  had  ever    done.    He   rose,  shook 

hands  with   the  master,  and   placed   a  chair  foi 

him.    The  'master'  still  he  was  called;  indeed,  he 

actually  was  so;  William,  'Mr.  Halliburton.' 


'Well,  I  never?'  uttered  he,  using  a  phrase  just 
then  in  vogue  in  Helstonleigh.  'What  has  put 
that  in  the  town's  head  ?' 

'You  should  best  know  that,'  said  Captain 
Chambers.  'Did  you  not,  for  one  thing,  beau 
Vliss  Sophy  to  a  concert  last  niuht?  Come,  Mas- 
ter William,  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?' 

'Guilty  of  the  beauing,'  answered  William.    'I 


A  short  while  given  to  business  details,  and  {  called  on   the   Glenns    yesterday    evening,  and 


then  Mr.  Ashley  referred  to  the  report  of  Her- 
bert Dare's  death.  Poor  Herbert  Dare  had  never 
returned  from  abroad,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  he 
had  been  getting  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of 
society.  Under  happier  auspices,  and  with  dif- 
ferent rearing,  Herbert  might  have  made  a  hap- 
pier and  a  better  man.  Helstonleigh  did  noi 
know  how  he  lived  abroad,  or  why  he  stayer 
there.  Possibly  the  free  and  easy  continental  lift 
had  become  necessary  to  him.  Homburg,  Baden- 
Baden,  Wiesbaden,  wherever  there  were  gaming- 
tables, there  might  be  found  Herbert  Dare  Thai 
he  must  find  a  living  at  them  in  some  way,  seemed 
pretty  evident.    It  was  a  great  pity. 

'How  did  you  hear  that  he  was  dead  ?'  inquired 
Mr.  Ashley. 

'From  Richard  Winthorne,'  replied  William. 
'I  met  hiui  yesterday  evening  in  Guild  Street, 
and  he  told  me  a  report  had  come  over  that  Her- 
bert Dare  had  died  of  fever.' 

As  William  spoke,  a  gentleman  entered  the 
room,  and  interrupted  them — a  Captain  Cham- 
bers. 

'Hare  you  heard  that  Herbert  Dare's  dead  ?' 
was  his  first  greetii  g. 

'hit  certain?' asked  Mr.  Ashley. 

'I  don't  know.  Report  says  it  is  certain;  bin 
report  it  not  always  to  be  believed  How  thot  lam 
ilyhas  gone  d.wn,' c.n'ii. tied  Captain  Chamber 
•Anthony  first;  now  Herbert;  and  Cyril  will  bt 
the  next.  He  will  go  out  of  the  world  in  some 
discreditable  way.^A  wretched  scamp !  Shock- 
13  " 


found  them  starting  for  the  concert;  so  I  accom- 
panied them.    I  did  give  my  arm  to  Sophy.' 

'And  whimpered  the  sweet  words,  "Will  you  be 
my  charming  wife  ?' 

•No,  that  I  did  not,'  said  William.  'And  I  dare- 
say I  shall  never  whisper  them  to  any  woman 
born  yet;  if  it  will  give  Helstonleigh  satisfaction 
to  know  so  much.' 

'You  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse,  than  in 
taking  Sophy  Glenn,  1  can  tell  you  that,  Master 
William,'  returned  Captain  Chambers.  'Re- 
member, she  is  the  lucky  one  of  the  three  sisters, 
ml  had  the  benignant  godmother.  Sophy  Glenn 
counts  five  thousand  pounds  to  her  fortune.' 

When  Captain  Chambers  took  his  departure, 
Mr   Ashley  looked  at  William. 

'I  have  heard  Henry  joke  you  about  the  Glenn 
j;irls — nice  little  girls  they  are,  too.  Is  there  any 
ihing  in  it,  William  ?' 

'Sir !    How  can  you  ask  such  a  thing  ?' 

lI  think,  with  Chambers,  that  a  man  might  do 
worse  than  marry  Sophy  Glenn.' 

'So  do  1,  sir.     But  I  shall  not  be  the  man.' 

•Well,  I  think  it  is  time  you  contemplated  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  You  will  soon  be  thirty  years 
of  age.' 

'Yes,  sir,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  marry.' 

•Why  not?'  asked  Mr.  Ashley. 

'Because— I  fear  my  wishes  would  lead  me  to 
soar  too  hi^h.  That  is,  I — I— mean—'  He 
-topped;  he  seemed  to  be  getting  into  inextrica- 
ble confusion.  A  notable  thing  for  the  self-pos- 
sessed William  Halliburton. 
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•Do  you  mean  that  you  hare  an  attachment  in  |     'Never.' 
some  quarter  ?'  resumed  Mr.  Ashley.  '/     'Or  led  her  to  believe  you  loved  her?* 

William's  face  turned  of  a  fiery  red.  \     'No,  sir— unless  my  looks  and  tones  may  have 

'1  cannot  deny  it,  sir,'  he  answered,  after  con-  \  betrayed  me.    I   fear  they  have— but  it  wag  not 


Biddable  hesitation. 

'And  that  she  is  above  your  reach?' 

•Yes.' 

•In  what  manner?    In  position — or  by  any  in 
surmountable   obstacle?    I    suppose   she   is  not 
somebody  else's  wife?' 

William  smiled. 

•Oh,  no — in  position.' 


intentionally  done. 

'Honest  in  this,  as  in  all  else,'  thought  Mr. 
Ashley.  'What  am  1  to  saj  to  you?'  he  asked 
aloud. 

'1  do  not  know,'  sighed  William.     'I  expect,  of 

course,  sir,  that  you  will  forbid  me  Deoffam  Hall; 

S.but  I  can  still  meet  Henry  at  the  house  in  town. 

}  1  hope  you  will  forgive  me,'  he  added,  in  an  im- 


'Shall  I  give  you  my  opinion,  William,  without  ^passioned  tone.  'I  could  not  help  loving  her — 
knowing  the  case  in  detail  ?'  i  before  I  knew  what  my  new  feelings  meant,  love 

William  was  standing  at  one  corner  of  thejna*1  come-  Such  love  !  Had  I  been  in  a  posi- 
mantel-pieee,  his  arm  leaning  on  its  narrow  shelf.  $ tion  to  marrJ  her,  I  would  have  made  her  life  one 
He  did  not  lift  his  eyes,  jjdream    of    happiness.      When    I    awoke    to   it 

'Yes,  sir,  if  you  please.'  'a*' ' 

'What  awoke  you  ?'  was  the  interruption. 


'Then  I  think  there  is  scarcely  any  marriagea- 
ble girl  in  the  county  to  whom  jou  might  not  as 
pire,  and  in  time  win.' 

•Oh,  Mr.  Ashley.' 

'Is  it  the  daughter  of  the  lord-lieutenant?' 

■William  laughed. 

'Is  it  the  bishop's  daughter:' 

William  shook  his  head. 

'She  seems  to  be  as  far  removed  from  me.' 

'Come,  I  must  know;  who  is  it:' 

'It  is  impossible  that  I  can  tell  you,  sir.' 


j  'I  think  it  was  Cyril  Dare's  asking  for  her.  I 
•debated  with  mjself  then,  whether  I  ought  to 
J  give  up  going  to  your  house,  but  I  came  to  the 
/conclusion  that,  so  long  as  I  was  able  to  hide  my 
j  feelings  from  her,  I  need  not  banish  myself.  My 
'judgment  was  wrong,  1  know;  but  the  temptation 
>t  to  see  her  occasionally  was  great,  and  I  did  not 
'/  resist  it.' 

i     'And    so  you    continued  to    go,  feeding  the 

',  flame  ?' 

•I  must  know;  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  asked  j  <Yes.  Feeding  it  passionately  and  hopelessly; 
you  in  vain,  since  the  time  when,  a  boy,  you  con- j  never  forgetting  that  the  shock  of  separation 
fessed  your  thoughts  about  the  found  shilling.  Se-^  fflUSt  come.' 

crets  from  me!  I  will  know,  William !'  /     <r»-i  v.  r  a-     ti  »»      >      <r     * 

-  '  /     'Did  you  hear  of  Sir  Harry  Marr  s  offer  to 

William  did  not  answer.     The  upper  part  of  'i  her?' 

his  face  was   concealed   by  his  hand;   but  Mr  J     ,yeg   j  heard  of  it  ' 

Ashley  marked  the  sweet  smile  that  played  arouiir  \      «„.'.  ,.',       ,  ,.    „ 

,  .  .,  ',      William  swept  his  hand  across  his  face  as  he 

his  mouth.  >       ,        ■  ...... 

>  «poke.    It  wore  a  wrung"  expression.    Mr.  Ashley 
•Come,  I  will  help  you.  Is  it  the  charming-man- '/  changed  his  tone. 

'William,  1  cannot  decide  this  matter,  one  way 


nered  Dobbs?' 

Amused,  he  took  his  hand  from  his  face. 

•Well,  sir— no.' 

'It  cannot  be  Charlotte  East,  because  she  is  < 
married.' 

William  seemed  as  impervious  as  ever.    The; 


or  the  other.     You  must  ask  Mary  to  do  that.' 

'Sir." 

'If  Mary  chooses  to  favour  you  more  than  she 
does  other  suitors,  I  will  not  forbid  her  doingit. 


master  suddenly  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  Only  this  very  day  she  begged  me,  with  tears,  to 
and  confronted  him  face  to  face.  keep  all  such  troublesome  customers  away  from 

'Is  it  Mary  Ashley?'  1  her;  to  refuse  them  of  my  own  accord.     But  it 

The  burning  flush  of  scarlet  that  dyed  his  face,   strikes  me  that  you  may  as  well  get  an  answer 
even  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair,  told  Mr.  Ash-    from  herself.' 

ley  the  truth,  far  more  effectually  than  words  William,  his  whole  soul  in  his  eyes,  was  gazing 
could  have  done.  There  ensued  a  pause.  Mr  at  Mr.  Ashley.  He  could  not  tell  whether  he 
Ashley  was  the  first  to  break  it.  t  migUt  believe;  whethei  he  were  awake  or  dream- 

'How  long  have  you  Joved  her?'  { ,ng. 

'For  years— that  has  been   the  wild  dream  of  \      'Did  I  deliver  you  a  message  from  Henry  f 
my  aspiratiot.s;  one  that  1  knew  would   never  be        'No,  sir,'  svas  the  abstracted  response, 
realized,' he  answered,  suffering  his  ejes  to  meet       'He  wants  you   to  go  over  to   him.    I  said  I 
fpr  a  moment  Mr.  Ashley's.  j  WOuld  send  you  if  you  were  not  busy.    He  is  not 

'Hare  you  ipoken  to  her  of  it?f  I  very  well  to-day." 
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•But— Mr.  Ashley — did  you  mean  what  you 
said  ?' 


•Quakers  don't  wear  weeds.' 

•Teach  your  grandmother/  returned  Henry, 

•Should  I  have  said  it  had  I  not  meant  it  ?'  was  ;  lapsing  into  one  of  those  free,  popular  phrases  he 
the  quiet  answer.  'Have  you  a  difficulty  in  be-  ^indulged  in,  and  was  indulged  in.  'How  you  stare 
lieving  it  r'  >  at  me !    Do  you  think  I  am  not  curtd  ?  Ay;  years 

The  ingenuous  light  rose   to  William's  eyes,  i  ago.' 
as  he  raised  them  to  his  master's.  '     'You'd  have  no  objection  to  see  Anna  marry,  I 

'I  have  no   money,'   he  whispered.     'I  cannot !  suppose?' 
settle  a  farthing  upon  her.'  j     .She.s  weiCOme  to  marry,  for  me.    You  may 

'You  have  something  better  than  money,  Wil-    g0  and  propose  to  her  yourBelf,  if  you  like.     I'll 
Ham— worth.     And   I  can  settle.     Go  and  hear  j  be  groomsman  at  the  wedding.' 
what  Mary  says.    You  will  catch  tbe  half-past  j     'Would  the  alliance  give  you  pleasure?' 
three  o'clock  coach,  if  you  make  haste.'  \     He.  ry  laughed.    'You'd  deserve    hanging  in 


William  went  out,  believing  still  that  he  must 
be  in  a  trance.  Hhy  deeply  buried  dream  of  the 
long  past  years;  was  it  about,  indeed,  to  become 
reality  ? 

But  in  the  midst  of  it,  he  could  not  help  casting 
a  thought  to  a  less  pleasing  subject — the  Uares. 
Herbert  was  young  to  die;  he  was,  no  doubt,  un- 
prepared to  die;  and  William  sincerely  hoped 
thai  the  report  would  prove  untrue.  The  Dares 
were  going  down  sadly  in  the  social  scale;  Cyril 
especially.  He  was  just  what  Captain  Cham- 
bers had  called  him — a  scamp.  After  leaving 
Mr  Ashley 's,  he  had  entered  his  father's  office; 
as  a  temporary  thing,  it  was  said;  but  he  had 
never  quitted  it  for  anything  else.  A  great  deal 
of  his  time  was  passed  in  public-houses.  George, 
whose  commission  never  came,  had  gone  out, 
some>  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  the  port  of  Syd- 
ney. His  sister  Julia  and  her  husband  had  set- 
tled there,  and  they  had  found  an  opening  for 
George.  William  walked  on,  thinking  of  the 
Dares'  position  and  of  his. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


WATS  AND  MEANS. 


When  William  reached  Deoffam  Hall,  he  found 
Henry  Ashley  alone,  lying  in  the  drawing-room, 
the  sofa  near  the  open  window. 

'That's  good  !'  cried  he.  «Good  of  the  master 
for  sending  you,  and  of  you  for  coming.' 

'You  don 't  look  well  to-day,'  observed  Wil- 
liam. 'Your  brow  has  the  old  lines  of  pain  in  it.' 

'Thanks  to  my  hip,  which  is  giving  me  threat- 
suing  twinges.  What's  this  report  about  Dare  ? 
Is  it  confirmed  ?' 

'Not  absolutely.  It  was  Winthorne  told  me. 
Captain  Chambers  came  into  the  manufactory, 
Md spoke  of  it  this  afternoon.' 

^.daresay  it's  true,'  said  Henry.  'I  wonder 
if  Anna  Lynn  wili  put  on  weeds  for  him  ?'  he  sar- 
Mtstically  added. 


chains,  if  you  did  enter  upon  it;  that's  all.' 

'1  have  had  one  wife  assigned  to  me  to-day,'  re- 
marked William. 

'Whom  may  she  be?' 

•Sophy  Glenn.' 

•Sophy  Glenn?' 

•Sophy  Glenn.  Chambers  gravely  assured  me 
that  Helstonleigh  had  settled  the  match.  He, 
Chambers,  considers  that  I  may  go  farther  and 
fare  worse.     Mr.  Ashley  said  the  same.' 

'But  what  do  you  say?'  cried  Henry,  rising  up 
on  his  sofa,  and  speaking  quite  sharply. 

'I?    Oh,  I  shall  consider  of  it.' 

At  that  moment  Mary  Ashley  appeared  on  the 
:  terrace  outside;  a  small  basket  and  a  pair  of  scis- 
■  sors  in  her  hand.  Henry  called  to  her.  'Are  you 
;  going  to  cut  more  flowers?' 

•Yes.  Mamma  has  sent  the  others  away.  She 
said  they  were  fading.'  Seeing  William  there, 
she  nodded  to  him,  her  colour  rising.' 

•I  say,  Mary — he  has  come  here  to  bring  some 
news,'  went  on  Henry.  What  do  you  suppose  it 
is?' 

•Mamma  has  told  me.    About  Herbert  Dare.' 

•Not  that.    He  is  going  to  make  himself  into  a 

respectable  man,  and  marry  Sophy  Glenn.     He 

>  came  here  to  announce  it.    Don't  cut  too  much 

;  of  that  syringa;  its  sweetness  is  overpowering  in 

a  room.' 

Mary  walked  away.  William  felt  excessively 
annoyed.  'You  are  more  dangerous  than  a'cbild  ' 
he  exclaimed.    'What  made  you  say  that?' 

And  Henry,  like  a  true  child,  fe>l  back  laugh- 
ing aloud.  'I  say,  though,  comrade,  where  are 
youoffto?'  he  called  after  William,  who  was 
leaving  the  room. 

'To  cut  the  flowers  for  your  sister,  of  course.' 

But  when  William  reached  Mary  Ashley,  she 
had  apparently  forgotten  her  errand.  Standing 
in  a  dark  spot  against  the  trunk  of  the  acacia 
tree,  her  face  was  white  and  still,  and  the  basket 
lay  on  the  ground.  She  picked  it  up,  and  wouii* 
have  hastened  away,  but  William  caught  her 
hand  and  placed  it  within  his  arm,  little  less  agi- 
Uted  than  she  wat. 
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'Not  to  tell  him  that  new.",'  he  whispered.  'I 
did  ioteed  come  here,  hoping  to  solicit  one  to  be 
my  wife;  but  it  was  not  Sophy  Glenn.  Mary, 
you  cannot  mistake  what  my  feelings  have  long 
been.' 

'But— papa?'  she  gasped,  unable  to  control  her 
emotion. 

He  looked  at  her;  he  made  her  look  at  him. 
What  strange,  happy  light  was  that  in  his  earnest 
eyes,  causing  her  heart  to  bound?  'Mr.  Ashley 
sent  me  to  you,'  he  softly  whimpered. 

Henry  lay  and  waited  till  he  was  tired.  No 
William,  no  Mary;  no  flowers;  no  anything.  Had 
they  both  gone  to  sleep?  He  arose;  and,  taking 
his  stick,  limped  away  to  see  after  them.  But  he 
searched  the  flower  garden  in  vain. 

In  the  sheltered  shrubbery,  pacing  it  leisurely, 
as  close  together  as  they  could  well  be  linked, 
were  they;  a  great  deal  too  much  occupied  with 
each  other  to  pay  attention  to  anything  else.  The 
basket  lay  on  the  ground,  empty  of  all,  save  the 
scissors. 

'Well,  you  two  are  a  nice  lot  for  a  summer's 
day !'  began  Henry,  after  his  own  fashion,  and 
using  his  own  astonished  eyes.  'What  of  the 
flowers?' 


self  silent  and  neutral.  As  he  sat  there  ruminat- 
ing, he  heard  the  distant  sound  of  the  pony  car- 
riage; and,  taking  a  short  cut.  met  it  in  the  park. 
Mr.  Ashley  handed  the  reins  to  his  groom,  got 
J  out,  and  gave  his  arm  to  Henry. 

'How  are  you  by  this  time?' 

'Better,  sir.     Nothing  much  to  brag  of.' 

'1  thought  William  would  have  been  with  you. 
Is  he  not  come?' 

'Yes,  be  is  come.  But  I  am  second  with  him 
to-day.     Mi*s  Mary's  first.' 

'Oh,  indeed  !'  returned  Mr.  Ashley. 

'Tht-y  are  gone  off  somewhere,  under  the  pre- 
text of  cutting  flowers.  1  don't  think  toe  flowers 
were  quite  the  object,  though.' 

He  stole  a  glance  at  his  father  as  he  spoke. 
But  he  gathered  nothing.  And  he  dashed  at  once 
into  the  subject  he  had  at  heart. 

'Father,  you  will  not  stand  in  their  light!  It 
will  be  a  crushing  blow  lo  both,  if  you  do.  Let 
him  have  her !  There's  not  a  man  in  the  world 
half  as  worthy.' 

But  still  Mr.  Ashley  made  no  rejoinder.  Henry 
scarcely  gave  him  time  to  make  one. 

'I  have  seen  it  a  long  while.  I  have  seen  how 
Halliburton   kept  down   his  feelings,  not  being 


Mary  w6uld  have  flown,  but  William  held  her  i sure  of  the  ground  with  you.    I  fear  that  to-day 
tightly ,  and  led  her  up  to  her  brother.     He  strove  j  tney  must  have  overmastered  him;  for  he  has  cer- 


to  speak  jestingly,  but  his  voice  betrayed   his  \ 
emotion.  j 

'Henryi   shall   it  be    your   sister,  or    Sophy  j 
Glenn?'  ! 

'So!  you  have  been  settling  it  for  yourselves,  j 
have  you!    I  would  not  be  in  your  shoes,  Miss! 
Ashley,  when  the  parental  thunderbolts  shall  de- 1 
scend.    Was  this  what  you  flung  the  baronet  over 
for?    There  never  was  any  accounting  for  taste  j 
in  this  world,  and  there  never  will  be.    1  ask 
you  where  the  flowers  are,  and  I  should  like  an 
answer.' 

•I  will  cut  them  now,'  said  William.  'Will 
you  come?'  he  asked,  holding  out  his  arm  to 
Henry. 

'No,' replied  Henry,  sitting  down  on, the  shrub- 
bery bench,  'I  must  digest  this  shock  first.  You 
two  will  be  enough  to  cut  them,  I  dare  say.' 

They  walked  away  towards  the  flower-garden. 
But  ere  they  had  gone  many  steps  he  called  out, 
and  they  turned. 


tainly  spoken  out.  Dear  father,  don't  make  two 
of  the  best  spirits  in  the  world  miserable,  by 
withholding  your  consent!' 

'Henry,'  said  Mr.  Ashley,  turning  to  him  with 
a  smile,  'do  you  fancy  William  Halliburton  is 
one  to  have  spoken  out  without  my  consent?' 

Henry's  thin  cheek  flushed.  'Did  you  give  it 
him?    Have  you  already  given  it  him?' 

'I  gave  it  him  to-day.  I  drew  from  him  the 
fact  of  his  attachment  to  Mary;  not  telling  him 
in  so  many  words  that  he  should  have  her,  but 
leaving  it  for  her  to  decide. 

•Then  it  will  be;  for  I  have  seen  where  Miss 
Mary's  love  has  been.  How  immeasurably  you 
have  rt-lieved  me  !'  continued  Henry.  'The  last 
half  hour  I  have  been  seeing  nothing  but  perplex- 
ity and  cross-grained  guardians.' 

'Have  you?' returned  Mr.  Ashley.  'Youshould 
have  brought  a  little  common  sense  to  bear  upon 
the  subject,  Henry.' 

'But  my  fear  was,  sir,   that  you  would  not 


•Mary!  before  you  tie  yourself  up  irrevocably,  (bring  the  common  sense  to  bear,' freely  spoke 
I  hope  you  will  reflect  upon  the  ignominy  of  his  ,  Henry. 

being  nothing  on  earth  but  a  manufacturer.  A  J.  'You  do  not  quite  understand  me.  Had  I  en- 
pretty  come  down,  that,  for  the  Lady  Marr  who  pertained  an  insuperable  objection  to  Mary's  be- 
might  have  been!'  j  coming  his  wife,  do  you  suppose  I  should  have 

He  was  in  one  of  his  most  ironical  moods;  a  J  been  so  wanting  in  prudence  and  forethought  as 
sure  sign  that  his  inward  state  was  that  of  glow-' to  have  allowed  opportunity  for  an  attachment  to 
ing  satisfaction.  This  had  bei-ri  his  hope  for  years  <  ripen?  I  have  long  believed  that  there  was  no 
—his  plan,  it  may  be  said;  but  he  had  kept  him-iiraan  within  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  or 
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without  it,  so  deserving  of  Mary,  except  in  for-  J     'Lost  her  !* 

tune;  therefore  I  suffered  him  to  come  here,  with  j  'To  be  sure  we  should.  She  would  have  gone 
my  eyes  open  as  to  what  might  be  the  result.  A  j  to  her  new  home,  twelve  miles  on  the  other  side 
very  probable  result,  it"  has  appeared  tome.  I  j  Helstonleigh,  amidst  her  new  connections,  and 
would  forgive  any  girl  who  fell  in  lore  with  Wil-  J  have  been  lost  to  us,  save  for  a  formal  visit  now 
Ham  Halliburton. '  }an(j  then      As  it  ig)  we  snan  keep  her,  at  her  old 

•And  what  about  ways  and  means?'  /home.' 

•William's  share  shall  be  increased,  and  Mary  J     'Yes,  there's  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
will  not  go  to  him  dowerless.    They  must  live  in  isides,'  acknowledged  Mrs.  Ashley.     'What  doee 
our  house  in  Helstonleigh;  and  when  we  want  to  \  Henry  say  ?' 
go  there  we  must  be  their  guests.'  't     'That  he  thinks  I  have  been  planning  to  secure 

•It  will  be  the  woi  king  out  of  my  visions,'  said  ',  his  happiness.  Had  Mary  married  away,  we— 
Henry,  in  a  low,  deep  tone.  'I  have  seen  them  in  i  when  we  quit  this  scene — must  have  left  him  to 
it  in  fancy;  in  that  very  house;  and  myself  with  5  his  lonely  self;  now,  we  shall  leave  him  to  them, 
them,  my  home  when  I  please.  I  think  you  have  j  Things  are  wisely  ordered,'  impressively  added 
been  planning  for  me,  as  much  as  for  them.'         }  Mr.  Ashley;  'in  this,  as  in  all  else.    Margaret,  let 

'Not  exactly,  Henry      I  have  not  planned.    I  <  us  accept  them,  and  be  grateful.' 
have  only  let  things  take  their  course.    It  will  be  j     Mrs.  A&hley  went  to  seek  William.    .You  will 
happier  for  you,  my  boy,  than  if  she  had  gone  jbe  a  loving  nusband  to  her,'  she  said  with  agita- 
from  us  to  be  Lady  Marr.'  jtion>    ,You  win  take  care  of  her  and  cherish 

-•Oh !  if  ever  I  felt  inclined  to  smother  a  man,  < 
it  was  that  Marr.     I  never,  you  know,  brought ; 
myself  to  be  decently  civil  to  him.    There's  no 
answering   for    the   vanity  of  maidens,   and   1 
thought  it  just  possible  he  might  put  William's; 
nose  out  of  joint.     What  will  the  mother  say  ?' 

'The  mother  will  be  divided,'  said  Mr.  Ashley, ; 
a  smile  crossing  his  face.    'She  likes  William;! 
but  she  likes  a  title.    We  must  allow  her  a  day 
or  two  to  get  over  it.    I  will  go  and  give  her  the  I 
tidings  now,  if  Mary  has  not.' 

'Mary  is  with  her  lovier,'  returned  Henry. 
'She  can't  have  dragged  herself  away  from  him 
yet.' 

Mary,  however,  was  not  with  her  'lovier.'  As ; 
Mr.  Ashley  crossed  the  hall,  he  met  her.  She ' 
stopped  in  hesitation,  and  coloured  vividly. 


iher?' 

'With  the  best  endeavour*  of  my  whole  life/ 
he  fervently  answered,  as  he  took  Mrs.  Ashley's 
hands  in  his. 

It  was  a  happy  group  that  evening.  Henry 
lay  on  his  sofa  in  complacent  ease.  Mary  pulled 
down  beside  him,  and  William  leaning  over  its 
back,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashley  sat  at  a  dis* 
tance,  partially  out  of  hearing. 

•Have  you  heard  what  the  master  says?*  asked 
Henry.    'He  thinks  you  have  been  getting  up 
your  bargain  out  of  complaisance  to  me.  Tou  are 
aware,  I  hope,  Mr.  William,  that  whoever  takes 
Mary  must  take  me  ?* 
«I  am  perfectly  willing.' 
'It  is  well  you  are!    And— do  you  know  where 
'Well,    Mary,  I  soon   sent  you  a  candidate; (you  are  to  live." 
though  it  was  in  defiance  of  your  express  orders.  /     William  shook  his  head.    'You  can  understand 
Did  I  do  right  ?'  j  now  all  these  future  considerations  have  weighed 

Mary  burst  into  tears,  and  Mr.  Ashley  drew  j  me  down,'  he  said,  glancing  at  Mary, 
her  face  to  him.  'May  God  bless  your  future  and  j     <You  are  to  live  at  the  house  in  Helstonleigh. 
his,  my  child  !'  I  It's  to  be  converted  into  yours  by  some  patent 

'I  am  afraid  to  tell  mamma,' she  sobbed.  'I  {process.  The  master  had  an  eye  to  this, I  know, 
think  she  will  be  angry.  I  could  not  help  liking  \  when  he  declined  to  take  out  any  of  the  furni- 
him.'  '/  ture,  upon  our  removal  here.    The  house  is  to  be 

'Why,  that  is  the  very  excuse  he  made  to  me!(  yours,  and  the  run  of  it  is  to  be  mine;  and  I  shall 
Neither  can  I  help  liking  him,  Mary.  I  will  tell  j  grumble  away  to  my  heart's  content  at  you  both, 
mamma.'  !  Wnat  do  y°u  answer  t0  tn,tt>  Mr-  William?    I 

Mrs.  Ashley  received  the  tidings,  not  altogether  j  don't  ask  her;  she's  nobody.' 
with  equanimity.    As  Mr.  Ashley  had  surmised,       <l  can  only  answer  that  the  more  you  run  in  it, 


she  was  divided  between  conflicting  opinions 
She  liked  and  admired  William;  but  she  equally 
liked  and  admired  a  title  and  fortune. 

•Such  a  position  to  relinquish— the  union  with 
Sir  Harry !' 

•Had  she  married  Sir  Harry  we  should  have 
lwt  her,'  said  Mr.  Ashley. 


the  better  pleased  we  shall  be.  And  we  can  stand 
any  extent  of  grumbling. ' 

•I  am  glad  you  can  You  ought  to  by  thiftime, 
for  you  have  been  pretty  well  seasoned  to  it.  So, 
in  the  Helstonleigh  house,  remember,  my  old 
rooms  are  mine;  and  I  intend  to  be  the  plague  sf 
y»ur  livw.    After  a  ti»»--»aar  it  be-*  U*£ 
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tjfme ! I  suppose  it  will  be  "Mr.  Halliburton  of  >  be  decided  when  they  met  at  William's  wedding. 

Deoffam  Hall."  '  j  Frank  was  getting  on  well;  belter  than  the  ordi- 


'What  nonsense  you  talk,  Henry!' 
'Nonsense?  I  shall  make  it  over  to  you. 


'  nary  run  of  aspirants;  he  had  come  through  Hel- 
Catch    stouleigh  two  or  three  times  on  circuit,  and  had 


me  sticking  myself  out  here  in  solitary  state  to    picked  up  odds  and  ends  of  briefs  at  it 


the  admiration  of  the  peacock  !  What's  the  mat-  j 
ter  with  you  now,  you  two?  Oh,  well,  if  you  j 
turn  up  jour  noses  at  DeofFam,  it  shall  never  be  j 
yours.  I'll  leave  it  to  the  elde^  chickabiddy. 
And  mark  you,  please!  I  shall  have  him  named 
"Ashley,"  and  stand  his  godfather;  and  he'll  be 
mine,  and  not  yours.  I  shall  do  just  as  1  like 
svith  the  whole  lot,  if  they  count  a  score,  and 
ipoil  them  as  much  as  I  choose.' 

•What  it  the  matter  there?'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Ashley,  perceiving  a  commotion  on  the  sofa. 

Mary  succeeded  in  freeing  herself,  and  went 
»way  with  a  red  face.  'Mamma.  I  think  Henry 
must  be  going  out  of  his  mind  !  He  is  talking  so 
ibsurdly.' 

'Absurdly!  Was  what  I  said  absurd,  Wil- 
iam!' 

William  laughed.  'It  was  premature,  at  any 
•ate.' 

Henry  stretched  up  his  hands  and  laid  hold  of 


Meanwhile  William  took  possession  of  Mr. 
Ashley's  old  house,  and  the  weddiiig  day  ap- 
proached. Besides  her  boys,  Jane  had  another 
visitor  for  the  time;  her  brother  Francis,  who 
came  down  to  marry  them.  Perhaps  because  the 
Vicar  of  Deoffam  had,  recently  died.  He  might 
have  come  all  the  same,  had  that  gouty  old  gen- 
tleman been  still  alive. 

All  clear  and  cloudless  rose  the  September  sun 
on  Deofi'am;  never  a  brighter  sun  shone  on  a 
wedding.  It  was  a  very  quiet  wedding;  but  few 
guests  being  invited  to  it.  Mary,  in  her  white 
lace  robes  and  her  floating  veil — flushed,  timid, 
lovely — stood  with  her  bridesmaids;  not  mure 
lovely  than  one  of  those  bridesmaids;  for  one  was 
Anna  Lynn. 

Anna  Lynn!  Yes;  Anna  Lynn.  To  the  lasting 
scandal  of  Patience,  Anna  stood  in  the  open 
church,  dressed  in  bridesmaid's  clothes.  Mary, 
who  had  not  been  permitted  the  same  intimacy 


nust  be  going  out  of  my  mind. 
oy.« 

But  the  report  of  Herbert  Dare's  death  proved 
o  be  a  false  one. 


William's.     'It  is  true  what  Mary  says — that  1 1  witn  Anna  since  that  marked  and  unhappy  time, 

So  I  am:  with  j  Dut  who  hatl  loved  her  all  along,  had  been  al- 
lowed by  Mrs.  Ashley  to  choose  her  for  one  of  her 
bridesmaids.  The  invitation  was  proffered,  and 
Samuel  Lynn  did  not  see  fit  to  decline  it.  Pa- 
tience wa3  indignantly  rebellious;  Anna,  wild 
with  delight.  Look  at  her,  as  she  stands  there  ! 
flowing  robes  of  white  around  her,  not  made  af- 
ter the  primitive  fashion  of  her  robes,  but  in  the 
fashion  of  the  day;  and  her  falling  hair  shades 
her  carmine  cheeks,  and  her  blue  eyes  seek  mod- 
estly the  ground.  A  fair  picture;  and  a  danger- 
ous one  to  Henry  Ashley,  had  those  old  feelings 
of  his  remained  in   the  ascendant.     But  he  was 

The  approaching  marriage  of  William  Hallibur-  jcured;   as  he  told  William;  and  he  told  it  in 

on  gave  rise  to  a  dispute.    A  dispute  of  love, 

hough,  not  of  bitterness.     Frank  and  Gar  con- 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


THE     DREAM     REALIZED 


truth. 
A  short  while,  and  Anna  would  want  brides- 
ended  which  should  get  their  mother.    William  j  maids  on  her  own  account;  though  that  may  be 
o  longer  wanted  her;  he  was  going  to  a  home  of  speaking  metaphorically  of  a  Quakeress.    Anna's 
is  own.    Frank  wished  to  take  larger  chambers, 
rtiere  she  would  find  accommodation;  he  urged 
alf  a  hundred  reasons,  his  grievances  with  his 
jundress,  and  his  buttonless  shirts.     Gar,  who 
?as  in  priest's  orders  now,  had  remained  in  that 
ame  first  curacy,  at  a  hundred  a  year  and  the 
arsonage  house  to  live  in.    He  said  he  had  been 
ranting  his  mother  all  along,  and  he  could  not 
o  without  her. 

Jane  inclined  to  Gar.  She  said  she  had  a  no- 
lon  thjtt  old  ladies — how  they  would  have  re- 
elled  at  hearing  her  call  herself  old  ! — were  out 
f  place  in  a  young  barrister's  chambers;  and  she 
ad  a  further  notion  that  chambers  were  but  corn- 


pretty  face  had  pierced  the  heart  of  one  of  their 
male  body;  and  he  had  asked  for  Anna  in  marriage. 
A  very  desirable  male,  was  he,  in  asocial  point  of 
view:  and  female  Helstonleigh  turned  up  its  nose 
in  envy  at  Anna's  forttine.  He  was  considerably 
older  than  Anna:  a  fine-looking  man  and  a  wealthy 
one,  engaged  in  wholesale  business.  His  name 
was  Gurney;  his  residence,  outside  the  city,  was 
a  handsome  one,  replete  with  every  comfort; 
and  he  drove  a  carriage-and-pair.  He  had  been 
for  some  time  a  visitor  at  Samuel  Lynn's,  and 
Anna  had  learned  to  like  him.  That  his  object 
in  visiting  there  could  only  be  Anna,  everybody 
had  been  sure  of,  his  position  being  so  superior 
»rtles3  quarters  to  live  in.    The  question  was  to  [to  Samuel  Lynn's.   Everybody  but  Anna.    Some- 
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how,  since  that  past  escapade,  AnDa  had  not  cast  |  coat,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  was  Cyril  Daw.    NeTer 


a  thought  to  marrying,  or  to  the  probability  of 
anybody's  asking  her;  and  she  did  not  suspect  his 
intentions.  If  she  had  suspected  them ,  she  might 
have  set  herself  against  him;  for  there  was  a  lit- 
tle spice  of  opposition  in  her,  which  she  loved  to 
indulge.  However,  before  that  suspicion  came 
to  her,  she  had  grown  to  care  for  him  too  much 


did  one  look  more  of  a  mauvais  sujet,  than  he,  as 
he  watched  the  chariot  pass.  The  place,  now 
occupied  by  William,  might  have  been  his;  had  he 
so  willed  it  and  worked  for  it.  Not,  perhaps, 
that  of  Mary's  husband;  he  could  not  be  sure  of 
that,  but  as  Mr.  Ashley's  partner!'  Abttercloud 
|  of  disappointment,  of   repentance,   c.ossed   his 


to  play  the  coquette.     Strange  to  stay,  there  was  j  face  as  he  looked  at  them.     They  both  saw  him 
something  in  his  figure  and  in   the  outline   if  his  <  standing  there;  did  Mary  think  what  a  promising 
face,  which  put  people  in  mind  of  Herbert  Dare; :  husband  he  would  have  made  her?    Cyril  flung  a 
but  his  features  and  their  expression  were  quite  :  word  after  them;  and  it  was  not  a  blessing, 
different.  [     Dobbs  had  also  flusg  something  after  them,  and 

It  was  a  most  excellent  match  for  Anna;  there  j  in  point  of  time  and  precedence  this  ought  to 
was  no  doubt  ot  that;  but  it  did  not  afford  com-  {  have  been  mentioned  first.  Patience,  watching 
plete  satisfaction  to  Patience.  Patience  felt  a  j  from  her  window,  curious  as  everybody  else,  had 
foreboding  conviction  that  he  would  be  a  great  seen  Dobbs  come  out  with  something  under  her 
deal  more  indulgent  to  Anna  than  she  considered  j  apron,  and  take  up  her  station  atthegate,  where 
was  wholesomely  good  for  her;  Patience  had  a  she  waited  patiently  for  just  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
misgiving  that  Anna  would  be  putting  off  her  caps  j  ter.  As  the  carriage  had  come  in  view,  Dobbs 
as  she  chose,  then,  and  would  noj;  be  reprimanded  j  sheltered  herself  behind  the  shrubs,  nothing  to  be 
for  it.  Not  unlikely;  could  that  future  bride- j  seen  of  her  above  them,  but  her  cap  and  eyes. 
groom,  Charles  Gurney,  see  Anna  as  she  stands 
now !  for  a  more  charming  picture  never  was 
seen. 

William,  quiet  and  self-possessed  received  Mary 
from  the  hands  of  her  father,  who  gave  her  away 
Tne  Reverend  Francis  Tait  read  the  service,  and 
Gar,  in  his  white   canonicals,   stood   with  him, 
afterthenew  fashion  01  the  day.     They  Msoon  be 
for  having  as   many   clergymen  as  bridesmaid-- ! 
Jane's  tears  dropped  on   her   pearl-grey  damask 
dress;  Frank  made   himself  very    busy    among-l 
the  bridesmaids;  and  Henry   Ashley   was  in  hi* 
most  mocking  mood.    Thus  they  were  made  man 
and   wife;  and    Mr.  Tait's  voice  rose   high  and  j 
echoed  down  the  aisles  of  the  little  old  church  ai 
Deoffam,  as  he   spoke   the   solemn    injunction —  j 
'Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
sot  man  pot  asunder.'  j 

Helstonleigh's  streets  were  lined  that  day,  and  j ' 
Helstonleigh's  windows  were  alive  with  heads,  j 
It  was  known  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  would  i 
pass  through  the  town,  on  the  first  stage  of  their  > 
bridal  tour,  whose  ultimate  destination  was  to  be  j 
the  Continent.  The  whole  crowd  of  the  Ashley  j 
workpeople  had  gathered  outside  the  manufac- 1 
tory,  neglecting  their  afternoon's  work;  a  neglect  ^ 
which  Samuel  Lynn  not  only  winked  at,  but  par- 
ticipated  in,  for  he  stood  with  them.  As  the  car-  j  A  dat  or  two  after  the  wedding,  a  letter  was 
riage,  which  was  Mr.  Ashley's,  came  in  sight,  |  ,|elivered  at  Mrs.  Halliburton's  residence,  ad- 
its four  horses  urged  by  the  postilions  to  a  sharp  j  ,)re,-sed  to  Gar.  Its  seal,  a  mitre,  prepared  Gar 
trot,  one  deafening  chetr  arose  from  the  men.  ■  t0  find  that  it  came  from  the  Bistiop  of  Helston- 
William  laughed  and  nodded  to  them;  but  they  \  ieigh.  Its  contents  proved  to  be  a  mandate,  corn- 
did  not  get  half  a  good  view  of  the  master's  }  nianding  his  attendance  the  following  morning  at 
daughter  beside  him:  nothing  but  a  glimpse  of  a  j  ltie  palace  at  nine  o'clock.  Gar  turned  nervous, 
flushed  cheek,  and  a. piece  of  a  white  veil.  ^ad  ne  fallen  under  his  bishop's  displeasure,  and 

|*81oucMng,  at  the  corner  of  a  strert,  in  a  seedy!  was  about  to  be    reprimanded?    Mr.  Tait  had 


The  moment  the  carriage  was  past,  out  flew 
Dobbs  te  the  middle  of,  the  road,  Patience's  im- 
pression being  that  she  was  going  to  hang  on  be- 
hind. No  such  thing.  Bringing  forth  from  their 
hiding-place  a  pair  of  shoes  considerably  the 
worse  for  wear,  the  one  possessing  no  sole,  and* 
the  other  no  upper-leather.  Dobbs  dashed  them 
with  force  after  the  chariot,  very  much  discom- 
iosing  the  man-servant  in  the  rear,  whose  head 
ihey  struck. 

'Nothing  like  old  shoes  to  bring  'em  luck,' 
'.runted  Dobbs  to  Patience,  as  she  tetired  in 
loors.  '1  never  knew  good  come  of  a  wedding 
lhat  didn't  get  'em.' 

'1  wish  them  luck,  the  luck  of  a  safe  arrival 
home  from  those  unpleasant  foreign  parts,'  em- 
phatically remarked  Patience,  who  bad  found  her 
residence  amongst  the  French  nothing  lets  than  a 
species  of  terrestrial  purgatory.' 


■♦»» 
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gone  back  to  London;  Gar  was  to  leave  on  the 
following  day,  Saturday;  Frank  meant  to  stay  on 
for  a  week  or  two.    It  was  his  vacation. 

'That's  Gar  all  over !'  cried  Frank,  who  had 
perched  himself  on  a  side  table.  'Gar  is  sure  to 
go  to  the  dark  side  of  things;  instead  of  the 
bright.  If  the  Lord  Chancellor  sent  for  me,  1 
should  set  it  down  that  my  fortune  was  about  to 
be  made.  His  lordship's  going  to  present  you 
with  a  living,  Gar.' 

•That's  good!'  retorted  Gar.  'What  interest 
have  I  with  the  bishop  ?' 

'He  has  known  you  long  enough.' 

•As  he  haa  many  others.    If  the  bishop  inter- 


'Thatlamnot.  I  put  by  all  I  can.  It  is  true 
that  I  don't  live  upon  dry  bread  and  potatoes  six 
days  in  the  week,  as  you  know  we  have  done; 
but  I  take  care  that  my  expenses  are  moderate. 
It  is  the  keeping  hare-brained  follies  at  arm's 
length  that  enables  me  to  save.' 

'And  now,  Frank,  for  another  question.  What 
made  you  send  me  that  hundred-pound  note  ?' 

'I  shall  send  you  another  soon,'  was  all  Frank's 
answer.  'The  idea  of  my  gaining  a  superfluity  of 
s  money,  and  sending  none  to  my  darling  mother.' 
|  'But  indeed  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
i  Frank.  I  do  not  require  it.' 
\     'Then  put  it  by  to  look  at.    As  long  as  I  have 


ested  himself  for  all   the  clergymen  who  have  ?  brains  to  work  with,  I  shall  think  of  my  mother, 
been  educated  at  Helstonleigh  college  school,  heJ  Have  you  forgotten  how  she  worked  for  us?    I 
would  have  enough  upon  his  hands.    I  expect  it  J  wish  you  would  come  and  live.with  me.' 
is  to  find  fault  with  me  for  some  unconscious  of-/     Jane  entered  into  all   the  arguments  why  she 
fence-'  >  deemed  she  should  be  better  with  Gar.    Not  the 

'Go  it,  Gar — you'll  get  no  sleep  to-night.'  ( least  of  them  was,  that  she  should  still  be  near 

'Frank,  I  must  say  the  note  appears  to  be  a  5  Helstonleigh.    #f  all  her  sons,  Jane,  perhaps  un- 


peremptory  one,'  remarked  Jane. 

•Middling  for  that.    It's  short,  if  not  sweet, 

Whether  Gar  got  any  sleep  or  not,  that  night.  $ 

he  did  not  say ;  but  he  started  to  keep  the  appoint- } 

ment  punctually.    His  mother   and    Frank  re-  \ 


consciously  to  herself,  most  loved  her  eldest;  and 
to  go  far  away  from  him  would  have  been  another 
trouble. 

By-and-by  they  saw  Gar  coming  back.    And 
he  did  not  look  as  if  he  had  been  receiving  a  rep- 


mained  together,  and  Jane  fell  into  a  bit  of  quiet ,  rjmaI1c| .  qUjte  the  contrary.    He  came  in  nearly 


talk,  over  the  breakfast  table 

•Frank,'  said  she,  'I  am  often  uneasy  about 
you  " 


•About  me !'  cried  Frank,  in  considerable  won- 
derment. 

•If  you  were  to  go  wrong !    I  know  what  the 
temptations  of  a  London  life  must  be.  Especially  £  a]th0Ugh  I 
to  a  young  man  who  has,  so  to  say,  no  home.'      <  verv  y.^^ , 


as  impulsively  as  he  used  to  do  in  his  school-boy 
days. 

'Frank,  you  were  right !  The  bishop  is  going  to 

give  me  a  living.     Mother,  it  is  true.' 

'Of  course,'  said  Frank.     'I  always  am  right.' 

'The  bishop  did  not  keep  me  waiting  a  minute, 

was  there  before  my  time.    He  was 

_._,  and  shook  hands  with  me ' 

«I  steer  clear  of  them.  Mother  darling,  I  am  \  «gut  aDout  the  living?'  cried  impatient  Frank, 
telling  you  the  truth,' he  added  earnestly.  'Dof  'I  am  telling  you,  Frank.  The  bishop  said  he 
you  think  we  could  ever  fall  away  from  such  ]  na(j  watched  us  grow  up — meaning  jou,  as  well 
training  as  yours?  No.  Look  at  what  William  <_and  he  felt  pleased  to  tell  me  that  he  had  never 
is;  look  at; Gar;  and  for  myself,  though  Idon'tjseen  anything  but  good  in  either  of  us.  But  I 
like  to  boast,  I  assure  you,  the  Anti-ill-doing-So-^  need  not  repeat  all  that.  He  went  on  to  ask  me 
ciety — if  you  have  ever  heard  of  that  respected  $  whether  1  should  be  prepared  to  do  my  duty  zeal- 
body might  hoist  me  on  a  pedestal  at  Exeter  j  ously  in  a  living,  were  one  given  to  me.    I  an- 

Hall,  at  their  choice  model.    You  don't  like  my  ^swered  that  I  hoped  I  should — and  the  short  and 
joking!    Believe  me,  then,  in   all  seriousness,  j  the  long  of  it  is,  that  I  am  going  to  be  appointed 


that  your  apns  will  never  fail  you.  We  did  not 
battle  on  in  our  duty  as  boys,  to  forget  it  as  men. 
You  taught  us  the  bravest  lesson  that  a  mother 
can  teach,  or  a  child  learn,  when  you  contrived 
to  impress  upon  us  the  truth  that  God  is  our  wit- 
ness always,  ever  present.' 

Jane 's  eyes  filled  with  tears;  not  of  grief.  She 
knew  that  Frank  was  speaking  from  his  heart. 

'And  you  are  getting  on  well  ?' 


to  one.' 

'Long  live  the  bishop!'  cried  Frank.  'Where's 
the  living  situated — in  the  moon  ?' 

« Ah,  where  indeed?     Guess  what  living  it  is, 
mother.' 

'Gar  dear,  how  can  I:'   asked  Jane.    'Is  it  a 
minor  canonry ."' 

I  They  both  laughed.  It  recalled  Jane  to  her  ab- 
sence of  mind.  The  bishop  had  nothing  to  do 
;  with  the  bestowal  of  the  minor  cauonries.    Nei- 


•What  with  stray  briefs  that  come  to  me,  and 
my  literary  work,  and  the  fellowship,  1  make  six  jther  could  a  minor  canonry  be  called  'a  living,' 
or  seven  hundred  a  year  already.'  j     'Mother,  it  is  Deotf'am.' 

•I  hop*  you  ar»  not  •pending  it  all  f  I     'Deoffam  I  Oh,  Gar  I' 
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'Yes,  it  is  Deoffam.  You  will  not  have  to  go; 
far  away  from  Helstonleigh,  now.'  \ 

•I'll  lay  my  court  wig  that  Mr.  Ashley  has  had-; 
his  fingers  in  the  pie!' cried  quick  Frank.  <     .,  „..„.       „  ....      ,  ,  ..       .. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  gift  had  emanated^  Meanwhile  Wlham  Halliburton  and  his  wife 

from  the  prelate  himself/  And  a  very  good  gift?had  crossed  the  CnanneK  /"">»*»»  T 

..  r         l      j      .  n  .,  /  written  to  convey  news  of  them   home,  was  the 

it  was— four  hundred  a  year,   and  the  prettiest'     „  «-""»<=  j  > 

v  --U-    4.         -i         mu     u  ■,,•       i  fo  owine.    It  was  written  by  Mary  to  Mrs.  Ash- 

parsonage  house  within  ten  miles.    The  brilliant/ ,  „   6  ,         ,  , 

.    ,      i-      c  ,u     u   iiu      •  ^  •     j   .     L    '  ley,  after  thev  had  been  abroad  a  week  or  two. 

scholarship  of  the  Halltburtons,  attained   to  by  <    ■"  J 

their  own  unflagging  industry,  the  high  character? 

they  had  always   borne,  had  not  been  lost  upon  'Hottl  du  ChaPe  "JSJ Pgjj^'  ] 

the  Bishop  of  Helstonleigh.     Gar's   conduct  as|  _, 

a  clergyman  had  been  exemplary;  Gar's  preach-  'Mv  EvER  Dear  Mamma: 

ing  was  of  ho  mean  order;  and  the  bishop  deemed  >  ' You  have  neard  from  William  how  it  was  that 
that  such  a  one  as  Gar  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  I  we  altered  our  intended  route.  I  thought  the 
The  day  has  gone  by  for  a  bishop  to  know  noth-  sea"side  so  delightful  that  1  was.  unwilling  to 
ing  of  the  younger  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  he  leave  lt>  even  for  Pariii>  and  we  determined  to 
of  Helstonleigh  had  got  Gar  Halliburton  down  rema"»  on  the  coast,  especially  as  I  shall  have 
in  his  preferment  book.  It  is  just  possible  that  other  opportunities  of  seeing  Paris  with  William, 
the  announcement  of  his  name  in  the  local  papers,  \  Bo^°S™  ™"  crowded  and  noisy,  so  we  quitted 
as  having  helped  to  marry  his  brother  at  Deoffam  J'1  for  le3S  frequented  towns,  staying  a  day  or  two 
may  have  put  that  particular  living  in  the  bish-j ,n  a  Place-  We  went  to  Calais  and  to  Grave" 
op's  head.  Certain  it  was,  that  a  few  hours  after  lines;  also  to  Bourbourg,  and  to  Cassel-the  two 
the  bishop  read  it,  he  ordered  his  carriage,  and  latter  not  on  the  coasU  Tfce  view  from  Cassel~ 
went  to  pay  a  visit  at  Deoffam  Hall.  During  his  which  7°"  must  DOt  confound  with  the  Cassel  of 
stay  he  took  Mr.  Ashley's  arm,  and  drew  him  \  Germany-is  magnificent.  We  met  some  Eng- 
outon  the  terrace,  very  much  as  though  he  wished  lish  PeoP,e  on  the  summit  of  the  hlll>  and  ih% 
to  take  a  near  view  of  the  peacock. 


'I  have  been  thinking,  Mr.  Ashley,  of  bestow-] 
ing  the  living  of  Deoffam  upon  Edgar  Hallibur- 
ton.    What  should  you  say  to  it?' 

'That  I  should  almost  feel  it  as  a  personal  fa- 
vour paid  to  myself,'  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Ash- 
ley. 


told  us  the  English  called  it  the  Malvern  of 
France.  I  am  not  sure  which  affords  the  finest 
view,  Cassel  or  Malvern.  They  say  that  eighty 
towns  or  villages  may  be  counted  from  it;  but  I 
cannot  say  that  we  made  out  anything  like  so 
many.  We  can  see  the  sea  in  the  far  distance- 
as  we  can,  on  a  clear  day,  catch  a  glittering 
glimpse  from   Malvern  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 


'Then  it  is  done, 'said  the  bishop.  'He  is  young,  /  -y^e  view  from  some  of  the  windows  of  the 
but  I  know  a  great  many  older  who  are  less  de- '/  saUvage  Hotel  was  so  beautiful  that  I  was  never 
serving.'  J  iired  of  looking    at   it.     William    says  he  shall 

'Your  lordship  may  rely  upon  it  that.there  are^-how  me  better  views  when  he  takes  me  to  Lyons 

few  men,  young  or  old,  who  are  so  intrinsically    and  Annonay,  but  I  scarcely  think  there  can  be 

deserving  as  the  Halliburton.'  letter.     At  a  short  distance  rises  a  monastery  of 

,T  i  .    .       • ,    ,      ...  mi.       •   i        ,  j  5  tne  order  of  La  Trappe,  where  the  monks  never 

'I  know  it,'  said  the  bishop.    'They  interested  ) lne  OIUCI  "  vv  ' 

,    ,  .  i     .  i,  ■        •  'sneak,  save  the  "memento  mon"  when  they  meet 

me  as  lads,  and  I  have  watched  them  ever  since.  Vr"'  * 

'  .  „     ,     each  other.     Some  of  the  uses  of  the  hotel  were 

And  that  is  how  Gar  became  vicar  of  Deof-   edlJ   ....  ,  kl  „   ■„  „ flu„ 

'primitive;  they  gave  us  table-spoons  in  our  coffee 
lam.  ' ' 


cups  fur  breakfast. 


'You  will  be  trying  for  a  minor  canonry,  now,  j     ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  Dunkerque>  and  are 
Gar,  I  suppose,  living  so  convenient  for  it,'  ob-£ 
served  Jane. 


'  staying  at  the  Chapeau  Rouge,  the  only  large  ho- 

'  tel  in  the  place.     The  other  large  hotel  was  made 

'Mrs.  Halliburton,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  not ,  .^  a  convent  some  time  back.  both  are   in  the 

to  put  foreign    notions  in  his  head  ?'  interrupted  j  Kue  deg  Capucins.     Tt  ;s  a  nne  and  very  clean  old 

Frank.    'The  Reverend    Gar  must  look  out  for  j  fort|fied  iowtli  wilh  a  statue  of  Jean  Bart  in  the 

a  canonry;  not  a  minor.  And  he  w"3'1  stoPJ  mida|e  0f  the  place.  Place  J^an  Bart,  it  is  called; 
there.  When  I  am  on  the  woolsack,  in  my  place  ^^  (he  market  .g  he]d  jn  .^  on  Wed[iesdayg 
in  the  Lords,  Gar  may  be  opposite  to  me,  a !  and  SaturdavS)  as  it  ig  at  Helstonleigh.  Such  a 
spiritual  peer  '  j  crowded  scene  on  the  Saturday  !  and  the  women's 

Jane    laughed,    as    did    Frank.     Who   Knew.  /  snow.whi,e  caps  quite  shine  in  the  sun.     I  cannot 
.though?    It  all  lay  in  the  futuie-  ?  tell  you  how  much   1  like  to  look  at  these  old 

j  Flemish  towns !    By  moonlight,  they  look  exactly 
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like  the  towns  you  are  familiar  with  in   the   old  j  she  answered.    «J The  Belgian  doetop-eaid  if  I  had 
pictures.  Tnere  is  a  large  basin  here,  and  a  long  i  a  change  it  might  do  something  for  me,  and  I  came 


harbour  and  pier.     One  English  lady,  whom  we. 
met  at  the  tablf  d'hote,  said  she  had  never  been 
to  the  em!  of  the  pier  yet,  and  she    hud    liv'ed   in 
Dunkerque  four  years.     It  was  too  far  for  a  walk, ; 
she  said.     The  country  round  is  flat  and  poor,  and 
the  lower  classes  mostly  speak  Flemish.  ; 

'On  Monday  we  went  by  bar^e  to  a  place  called 


here:  it  was  the  same  to  me  where  1  went.  But  it 
did  iue  harm  instead  of  good.  I  got  worse  directly 
I  came;  and  the  doctor  here  said  1  must  not  move 
away  again,  the  travelling  would  injure  me.  What 
mattered  it?  As  good  die  here  as  elsewhere.'' 
That  she  had  death  written  plainly  in  her  face, 
was  evident;  nevertheless,    William   essayed   to 


Bergues,  four  miles  off.'  it  was  market  day  there,  |  say  a  word  of  hope  to  her:  but  she  interrupted 
and  the  barge  was  crowded  with  passengers  from  <  him.  "There's  no  recovery  forme;  I  am  sure  to 
Dunkerque.  A  nice  old  town  with  a  fine  church.  |  die;  and,  the  time  it's  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be 
They  charged  us  only  five  sous  for  our  passage,  lon^  in  coming,  or  my  money  will  not  hold  out." 
But  I  must  leave  all  these  descriptions  until  I  get  She  spoke  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone  shocking  to 
home,  and  come  to  what  I  have  chiefly  to  tell  I  hear:  and  before  I  could  call  up  any  answer,  she 
you.  i  turned  to  William.    "You  are  the  William  Halli- 

'There  is  a  piece  of  enclosed  ground  here,  called  j  — I  never  could  say  the  name — who  was  at  Mr. 
the  Pare.  On  the  previous  Saturday,  which  i  Ashley's  with  Cyril  Dare.  May  I  ask  where  you 
was  the  day  we  first  arrived  here,  I  and  William  '  have  descended  in  Dunkerque?"  "At  the  Chapeau 
were  walking  through  it,  and  sat  dawn  on  one  of  Rouge,"  replied  William.  "Then,  if  I  should 
the  benches  facing  the  old  tower.  I  was  rather  !  send  there  to  ask  you  to  come  and  speak  with 
tired,  having  been  to  the  end  of  the  pier — for  its  j  me,  will  you  come?"  she  continued.  "I  have 
length  did  notfrigthen  us.  Some  one  was  seated  )  something  that  I  should  like  to  tell  you  before  I 
at  the  other  end  of  the  bench,  but  we  did  not  take  \  die."  William  informed  her  we  should  remain 
particular  notice  of  her.  Suddenly  she  turned  '/  a  week;  and  we  wished  her  good  morning  and 
to  me,  and  spoke:  "Have  I  not  the  honour  of  see-  moved  away  into  another  walk.  Soon  afterwards, 
ing  Miss  Ashley?"  Mamma,  you  may  imagine  we  saw  a  Sister  of  Charity,  one  of  those  who  go 
my  surprise.  It  was  that  Italian  governess  of  the  \  about  nursing  the  sick,  come  up  to  her  and  lead 
Dares,  Mademoiselle  Varsini  as  they  used  to  call  \  her  away.  She  could  scarcely  crawl,  and  halted 
her.     William  interposed:    I  don't  think  he  liked  |  to  take  breath  between  every  few  steps. 


her  speaking  tome.     I  suppose  he  thought  of  that  \ 
story  about  her,  which  came  over  from  Germany.  \ 
He  rose  and  took  me  on  his  arm   to  move  away.  \ 
"Formerly  Miss  Ashley,"  he  said  to  her:    "now! 
Mrs.  Halliburton.''    But    William's  anger  died  \ 
away — if  he  had  felt  an)' — when  he  saw  her  face  ! 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  fearfully  ill  she  j 
looked.    Her  cheeks  were  white,  and  drawn,  and  ! 
hollow;  her  eyes  were  sunk  within  a  dark  circle;! 
and  her  lips  were  open  and  looked  black.     "Are  ! 
you  ill?"  I  a>ked  her.  "J  am  so  ill  that  a  few  d-iys 
will  be  the  finish  of  me,"  she  answered.    "The 
doctor  gave  me  to  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  atic 
many  are  already  strewing  the  grass:  in  less  than 
a  wetk's  time,  from  this,  I  shall  be  lower  than 
they  are."  "Is  Herbert  Dare  with  you  .'"inquired 
William — but  he  has  said  since  that  he  spoke 
in  the  moment's-impulse;  had  he  taken  thought, 
he  would  not  have  put  the  question.     "No,  he  is 
not  with  me,"  she  answered,  in  a  shrieking  angry 


'This,  I  have  told  you,  was  last  Saturday. 
This  evening,  Wednesday,  just  as  we  were  rising 
from  table,  a  waiter  came  to  William  and  called 
him  out,  saying  he  was  wanted.  It  proved  to  be 
the  Sister  of  Charity  that  we  had  seen  in  the 
park;  she  told  William  that  Madame  Varsini  was 
near  death,  and  had  sent  her  for  him.  So  Wil- 
liam went  with  her,  and  I  have  been  writing  this 
to  you  since  "his  departure.  It  is  now  ten  o'clock, 
md  he  is  not  yet  back.  I  shall  keep  this  open  to 
tell  you  what  she  wanted  with  him.  I  cannot 
imagine. 

'Past  eleven.  William  has  come  in.  He  thinks 
she  will  not  live  over  to-morrow.  And  I  have 
kept  my  letter  open  for  nothing,  for  William  will 
not  tell  me.  He  says  she  has  been  talking  to 
him  about  herself  and  the  Dares;  but  that  the 
tale  is  more  fit  for  papa's  ears  than  for  yours  or 
mine. 

'My  sincerest  love  to  papa  and  Henry.   We  are 


tone.     "I  know  nothing  of^him;   he  is  just  a  j  so  glad  Gar  is  to  be  at   Deoffam  !— and   believe 
vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth."     "What  is  it  j  ine,  my  dear  mamma,  to  be  your  ever-loving  and 


thai  is  the  matter  with  you?"'  William  asked  her. 
"Thf.y  call  it  decay,"  she  answered.  "I  was  in 
Brussels,  getting  my  living  by  daily  teaching-  I 
had  to  go  out  in  all  weathers,  and  I  did   not  take 


dutiful  child, 


'Mary  Hallijborton. 


'Excuse  the  smear.     I  had  nearly  put  "Mary1 


Ashley."  ' 


tited  to  the  colds  I  caught.     I    suppose  thty  set- 
tled on  my  lungs."  "Have  you  been  in  this  town  ;     This  meeting  described  in  Mary's  letter,  musl,, 
long?"  we  inquired  of  her.  "I  came  in  August," •  have  been  one  of  those  remarkable  coincidence 
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All  Intimacy  has 


that  sometimes  occur  during  a  lifetime.    Chance  <    'Lord  Hawkesley  ?    Oh,  no. 

encounters  they  are  sometimes  called  !    Chance  ! !  ceased.' 

Had  William  and  his  wife  not  gone  to  Dunkerque  j     'They  have  gone  down,  have  they  not  ?    They 


—and  they,  went  there   by  accident,   as  may   be  are  very  poor:' 

'I  fear  they  are  poor  now.  Yes,  they  have  very 
May  I  inquire  what  it  is  you 


said,  for  the  original  plan  had  been  to  spend  their 
absence  in  Paris— they  would  not  have  met.     Had  i  much  gone  down 
the  Italian  lady  not  gone  to   Dunkerque  when  j  want  with  me." 
ordered  change— and  she  chose  it  by   accidence, \     'You  inquire  soon,'  she  answered,  in  a  resent 
she  sa  id— they  would  not  have  met.     But  some-  i  ful  tone.  'Do  you  fear  I  should  contaminate  you  ? 
how  both  parties  were  brought  there,  and  they  did  *— as  you  feared  for  your  wife  on  Saturday  ?' 
meet.    It  was  not  chance  that  led  them.  \     <If  I  can  aid  you  in  any  way  I  shall  be  happy 

When  William  went  out  with  the  sister,  she  ^and  ready,' was  William's  answer,  spoken  sooth- 
conducted  him  to  a  small  lodging  in  the  Rue  Na-^rjgly.  '1  think  you  are  very  ill.' 
tionale,  a  street  not  far  from  the  hotel.  Theac-^  'The  doctor  was  here  this  afternoon.  "Ma 
commodation  appeared  to  consist  of  a  small  ante-  jjchSre,"  said  he,  "to-morrow  will  about  end  it. 
room  and  a  bed-chamber.  The  Signora  Varsini/You  are  too  weak  to  last  longer;  the  inside  is 
was  in  the  latter,  dressed  in  a  peignoir,  and  sit-|sone-" 

ting  in  an  arm-chair,  supported  by  cushions.  A;  'Did  he  speak  to  you  in  that  way? — a  medical 
washed-out,  faded  peignor,  possibly  the  very  one<man!' 

she  had  worn  years  ago,  the  night  of  the  death  of;  'He  is  aware  that  I  know  as  much  about  my 
Anthony  Dare.  William  was  surprised;  by  the^°wn  state  as  he  does.  He  might  not  be  so  plain 
sister's  account  he  had  expected  to  find  her  in  /  with  all  his  patients.  Then  I  said  to  the  sister: 
bed.  almost  in  the  last  extremity.  But  hers  was}  "Get  me  up  and  make  the  bed,  for  I  must  see  a 
a  restless  spirit.     She  was  evidently  weaker,  and' friend" — and  I  sent  her  for  you.     I  told  you  I 


her  breath  seemed  to  come  in  gasps.    William  \  wanted  you  to  do  me  a  little  service, 
sat  down  in  a  chair  opposite  to  her;  he  could  not \ do  it?' 
see  very  much  of  her  face,  for  the  small  lamp  on 
the  table  had  a  green  shade  over  it,  which  cast 


Will  you 

'If  lean.' 

•It  is  not  much.  It  is  this,'  she  added,  drawing 
its  gloom  on  the  room.  The  sister  retired  to  the  \  from  underneath  the  peignoir  a  small  packet, 
ante-room  and  Closed  the  door  between  with  a; sealed  and  stamped,  looking  like  a  thick  letter, 
caution..    'Madame  was  not  to  talk  much.'    For  j'Will  J°u  undertake  to  put  this  surely  in. the  post 


after  I  am  dead?  I  do  not  want  it  posted  before.' 
'Certainly  I  will,'  he  answered,  taking  it  from 
her  hand,  and  glancing  at  the  superscription.  It 
was  addressed  to  Herbert  Dare  at  Dusseldorf.  «Is 
he  there  ?'  asked  William. 

'That  was  his  address  the  last  I  heard  of  him. 

He  is  now  here,  now  there,  now  elsewhere;  a 

'So!  That  is  what  Cyril  Dare  coveted  for  him^  vagabond,  as  I  told  you,  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


a  few  moments  after  the  first  greeting,,she,  'Mad- 
ame,' kept  silence;  then  she  spoke  in  English. 

'I  should  not  have  known  you.  I  never  saw 
much  of  you.  But  I  knew  Miss  Ashley  in  a 
minute.    You  must  have  got  on  well.' 

'Yes.    I  am  Mr.  Ashley's  partner.' 


self.  Miss  Ashley  also.  "Bah,  Monsieur  Cyril" 
said . I  sometimes  to  my  mind;  "neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  for  thee.''    Where  is  he?' 

'Cyril?    He  is  at  home.     Doing  no  good.' 

'He  never  do  good,'  she  said  with  acrimony. 
'He  Herbert's  own  brother.  And  the  other  one — 
George  ?'    -■ 

'George  is  in  Australia.  He  has  a  chance,  I 
belfcve,  of  doing  pretty  well.' 

'Are  the  girls  married?' 

'No.' 

'Not  Adelaide!' 

•No.' 

Something  like. a  smile  curled  her  dark  and  fe- 


He    is    like    Cain,'  she  vehemently  continued. 
Cain  wandered  abroad  over  the  earih,  never  find- 
ing rest.    So  does  Herbert  Dare.  Who  wonders  ? 
Cain  killed  his  brother;  what  did  he  do?' 

William  lifted  his  eyes  to  her  face;  as  much  of 
it  as  was  distinguishable  under  the  dark  shade  cast 
by  the  lamp.  That  she  appeared  to  be  in  a  very 
demonstrative  state  of  resentment  against  Her- 
bert Dare,  was  indisputable. 

'He  did  not  kill  his  brother,  at  any  rale,'  ob- 
served William.     '1  fear  he  is  not  a  good  man; 
and  you  may  have  cause  to  know  that  more  con- 
clusively than  I;  but  he  did  not  kill  his  brother. 
You  were  in  Helstonleigh  at  the  time,  mademoi- 
vered  lips      'Mademoiselle   Adelaide,   she   was  '  selle,  and  must  remember  that  he  was  cleared,' 
trying  after  that  vicomte.     "Bah  !"  I  would  say  J  added  William,  falling  into  the  mode  of  address- 
to  myself  as  I  did  by  Cyril,  "there's  no  vicomte  j  ingher  used  by  the  Dares. 


for  her;  he  is  only  playing  his  game 
go  there  now?' 


Does  he  < 


'Then  1  say  he  did  kill  him.' 

She  spoka  with    slow  distinctness. 


William 
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could  only  look  at  her  in  amazement.    Was  her< 
mind  wandering?    She  sat  glaring  at  him  with! 
her  light  blue  eyes,  so  glazed,  jet  glistening;  just 
the  same  eyes  that  used  to  puzzle  old  Anthony 
Dare.  J 

•What  did  you  say  ?'  asked  William.  J 

■I  say  that  Herbert  Dare  is  a  second  Cain,'  she 
answered.  ( 

'He  did  not  kill  Anthony,'  repeated  William.  < 
'He  could  not  have  killed  him.     He  was  in  an-< 

0  ther  place  at  the  time.'  { 

'Yes.  With  that  Puritan  child  in  the  dainty! 
dress — fit  attire  only  for  your  folles  in — what; 
you  call  the  place? — Bedlam!  I  know  he  was! 
in  another  place,'  she  continued;  and  she  ap-; 
peared  to  be  getting  terribly  excited,  between ! 
passion  and  natural  emotion.  ; 

'Then  what  are  you  speaking  of!'  asked  Wil-! 
liam.  'It  is  an  impossibility  that  Herbert  could; 
have  killed  his  brother.'  ' 

'He  caused  him  to  be  killed.'  ; 

William  felt  a  nameless  dread  creeping  over' 
him.     'What  do  you  mean?'  he  breathed.  ; 

'I  send  that  letter,  which  you  have  taken  charge  ! 
of,  to  Herbert  the  bad;  but  he  moves  about  from  ; 
place  to  place,  and  it  may  never  reach  him.     So  ! 

1  want  to  tell  you  in  substance  what  is  written  in  ; 
the  letter,  that  you  may  repeat  it  to  him  when  ; 
you  come  across  him.  He  may  be  going  back  to  ! 
Helstonleigh  some  day;  if  he  not  die  off  first  with  ; 
his  vagabond  life.  Was  it  not  said  there,  once,  I 
that  he  was  dead?'  ; 

'Only  for  a  day  or  two.  It  was  a  false  re-! 
port.' 

'And  when  you  see  him — in  case  he  has  not! 
had  that  packet — you  will  tell  him  this  that  I  am ; 
now  about  to  tell  you.' 

'What  is  its  Dature?'  asked  William.  < 

•Will  you  promise  to  tell  him  ?' 

•Not  until  I  first  hear  what  it  maybe,'  fear-; 
lessly  replied  William.  'Intrust  it  to  me,  if  you 
will,  and  1  will  keep  it  sacred:  but  I  must  use  my 
own  judgment  as  to  imparting  it  to  Herbert  Dare. 
It  may  be  something  that  would  be  better  left  un- 
said.' 

'I  do  not  ask  you  to  keep  it  sacred,'  she  re- 
joined.   'You  may  tell    it  to  the  world,  if  you! 
please;  you  may  tell  it  to  your  wife:  you  may' 
tell  it  to  all  Flelstonleigh.     But  not  until  I  am 
dead.     Will  you  give  that  promise?'  \ 

'That  I  will  readily  give  you.'  ] 

•On  your  honour?'  ! 

William's  truthful  eyes  smiled  into  hers.  'On  I 
my  honour— if  that  shall  better  satisfy  you.  It; 
was  not  necessary.' 

She  remained  silent  a  few  moments,  and  then 
burst  forth  vehemently.  'When  you  see  him,  that 
cochQU,  that  yautrien ' 


'I  beg  you  to  be  calm,'  interrupted  William. 
'This  excitement  must  be  most  injurious  to  one  in 
your  weak  state;  I  cannot  sit  to  listen  to  it.' 

'Tell  him,'  said  she,  leaning  forward,  and 
speaking  in  a  somewhat  calmer  tone,  'tell  him 
that  it  was  he  who  caused  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Anthony.' 

William  could  but  look  at  her.  Was  she  wan- 
dering ? 

'I  killed  him,'  she  went  on.  'Killed  him  in 
mistake  for  Monsieur  Herbert.' 

Barely  had  the  words  left  her  lips,  when  all 
that  had  been  strange  in  that  past  tragedy  seemed 
to  roll  away  like  a  cloud  from  William's  mind. 
The  utter  mystery  there  had  been,  as  to  the  per- 
petrator: the  almost  impossibility  of  pointing  ac- 
cusation to  any,  seemed  now  accounted  for;  and 
a  conviction  that  she  was  speaking  the  dreadful 
truth  fell  upon  him.  Involuntarily  he  recoiled 
from  her. 

'He  used  me  ill;  yes,  he  used  me  ill,  that 
wicked  Herbert !'  she  continued  in  agitation. 
'He  told  me  stories;  he  was  false  to  me;  he 
mocked  at  me!  He  had  made  me  care  for  him; 
I  cared  for  him — ah,  1  not  tell  you  how.  And 
then  he  turned  round  to  laugh  at  me.  He  had 
but  amused  himself — pour  faire  passer  le  temps!' 

Her  voice  had  risen  to  a  shriek;  her  face  and 
lips  grew  ghastly,  and  she  began  to  twitch  like 
otie  who  is  going  into  a  convulsion.  William 
grew  alarmed,  and  hastened  to  her  support.  He 
could  not  help  it,  much  as  his  spirit  revolted  from 
her. 

'Y  a-t-il  quelque  chose  qu'on  peut  donner  a, 
madame  pour  la  soulager!'  he  called  out  hastily 
to  the  sister,  in  his  fear. 

The  woman  glided  in.  'Mais  oui,  monsieur* 
Madame  s'agite,  n'est-ce  pas?' 

'Elle  s'agite  beaucoup.' 

The  sister  poured  some  drops  from  a  phial  into 
a  wine-glass  of  water,  and  held  it  to  those  quiv- 
ering lips  'Si  vous  vous,  agitez  comme  cela, 
madame,  c'est  pour  vous  tuer,  savez-vous?'  cried 
she. 

'I  fear  so,  too,  added  William  in  English  to  the 
invalid.  'It  would  be  better  for  me  not  to  hear 
this,  than  for  you  to  put  yourself  into  this  state. 

She  grew  calmer,  and  the  sister  quitted  them. 
William  resumed  his  seat  as  before;  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  help  for  it,  and  she  continued 
her  tale.' 

'I  not  agitate  myself  again,'  she  said.  'I  not 
tell  you  all  the  details,  or  what  1  suffered:  k  quoi 
bon?  Pain  at  morning,  pain  at  mid-day,  pain  at 
night;  I  think  my  heart  turned  dark,  and  it  has 
never  been  right  again ' 

'Hush,  Mademoiselle  Varsini!  The  sister  will 
hear  you.' 
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•What  matter  ?    She  not  speak  English.'  <      'And  yet  you  went  to  Rotterdam  afterwards  to 

'I  really  cannot,  for  your  sake,  sit  here,  if  you /make  friends  with  Herbert!' 
put  yourself  into  this  stale,' he  rejoined.  '      'When  he' write  and  tell  me  there  good  teach- 

'You   must   sit;   you   must   listen!     Youhave/ing   in    the   place,  could   I   know  it  was  untrue? 
promised  to  do  it,'  she  answered.  '.Could  1  know  that  he  would  borrow  all  my  money 

'I  will,  if  you  will  be  rationally  calm.'  J  from   me?    Could   I   know   that  he  turn  out  a 

•I'll  be  calm,' she  rejoined,  the  check  having;  worse ' 

driven  back  the  rising  passion.     'The  worst  is  J      'Mademoiselle,  I  pray  you,  be  calm.' 
told.    Or  rather,  I  do  not  tell  you  the  worst — J     'There,  then.     I  will  say  no  more.  I  have  out- 
that  mauvais  Herbert !     Do  you  wonder  that  my  '/  lived  it.     But  [  wish  him  to  know  that  that  fine 
spirit  was  turned  to  revenge?'  ;  night's  work  was  Ins.     It  was  the  right  man  who 

Perceiving  somewhat  of  her  fierce  and  fiery  na-  f  lay  in  prison  for  it.    The  letter  I  have  given  you 
ture,  William  did  not  wonder  at  it.     'I  do  not  f  may  never  reach  him;  and  I  ask  you  tell  him,  for 
know  what  lam  to  understand  yet, 'he  whispered  J  his  pill,  should  it  not.' 
•Did  you — kilt — Anthony?'  J     'Then   you   have  never  hinted  this  to  him?' 

She  leaned  back  on  her  pillow,  clasping  her '  asked  William. 
hand$  before  her.     'Ah   me!     I  did!    Tell  him  f     'Never.     I  was  afraid.    Will  you  teTI  him?' 
80,'  she  continued  again  passionately;  tell  him'     'I  cannot  make  the  promise.    I  must  use  my 
that  1  killed  Anthony — thinking  it  was  him.'  (own  discretion.     1  think  it  is  very  unlikely  that  I 

'It  is  a  dreadful  story  !' shuddered  William.       ^  shall  ever  see  him.' 

'I  did  not  mean  it  to  be  so  dreadful,'  she  an-!     'You  meet  people  that  you  do  not  look  for.  Un- 
swered,  speaking  quite  equably.     'No,  1  did  not;  £  til  la>t  Saturday,  you  might  have  said  it  was  un- 
and  1  am  telling  you  as  true  as  though  it  were  my  f  likely  that  you  would  meet  me. ' 
confession  before  receiving  the  bon  dieu.    I  only  £     'That  is  true.' 

meant  to  wound  him '  'i     Now  that  the  excitement  of  the  disclosure  was 

'Herbert?'  J  over,  she  lay  back  in  a  grievous  slate  of  exhaus- 

'Herbert!  Of  course;  who  else  but  Herbert  ?'£  tion.  William  rose  to  leave,  and  she  held  out 
she  retorted,  giving  token  of  another  relapse.  \  her  hand  to  him.  Could  he  shun  it— guilty  as  she 
'Had  I  cause  of  anger  against  that  pauvre  An- 'had  confessed  herself  to  him?  No.  Who  was  he, 
thony?  No.no.  Anthony  was  sharp  with  the  '.  that  he  should  set  himself  up  to  judge  her  ?  And 
rest  sometimes,  but  he  was  alwajs  civil  to  me;  1 I  she  was  dying  ! 

never  had  a  misword  with  him.     I  not  like  Cyril;  \     'Can  notbiug  be  done  to  alleviate  your  suffer- 
but  I  not  dislike  George  and  Anthony.     Wby.jings?'  he  inquired  in  a  kindly  tone, 
why,' she  continued,  wringing  her  hands,  'did '{     'Nothing.    The  sooner  death  comes  to  release 
Anthony  come  forth  from  his  chamber  that  night;  me  from  them,  the  better.' 
and  go  out,  when  he  said  he  had  retired  to  it  for  j     He  lingered    yet,   hesitating.     Then  he  bent 
good?    That  is  where  all  the  evil  arose.'  j  closer  to  her,  and  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

'Not  all,'  dissented  William,  in  a  low  tone.       \     'Have  you  thought  much  of  that  other  life?  Of 
■Yes,  all,' she  sharply  repeated.    «I  had  only  ahenece-sity^repe^ntance-of  the  seeking  earn- 

meanttogive  Mr.   Herhert  a  little  prick  in  the  j«ty  ^.^^J^  fashioI1),she  answered 
dark,-iust  to  repay  him,  to  stop  his  pleasant  visits/  J  . 

i   „      „  ,,  .  t  .:       u^  *    i   11    with  equanimity.     'I  have  made  my  confession 

to  that  field  for  a  term.     I  never  thought  to  kill   wluu    4  /  J 

,.        T,.,    ,,.      ,  .    .   -,.  'to  a  priest,  and  he  has  given  me  absolution.    A 

him.    I  liked  him  better  than  that,  ill  as  ne  was  .   ,       ..  .  ,-    .  ,  , 

°u  """  '  .       T   good,  fat  old  man  be  was,  very  kind  to  me;  he 

behaving  to  me.    I  never  thought  to  kill  him;  I>8       ^  J  ^  ^  ^^  Md  turned  ^^  ja 

never  thought  much  to  hurt  him.    And  it  would  >  He  ^  ^.^  ^  bm  ^  to  me  ihg  ^ 

not  have  hurt  Anthony,  but  that  he  was  what  you  >  ^  ^  ^^  a  masg  tQ  be  sajd  fop  my  sou,  , 

call  tipsy,  and  fell  on  the  pointof  the '  j     ^  thought  t  had  heard  you  were  a  Protestant.' 

'Scissors?'  suggested  William,  for  she  had;  it  was  either.  I  said  I  was  a  Protestant  to 
flopped.  How  could  he,  even  with  this  confes-  |  jyradatne  Dare.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
»ion  before  him,  speak  to  a  lady — or  one  who  |  j9  the  most  convenient  to  take  up  when  you  are 
ought  to  have  been  a  lady— of  any  uglier  { passing.  Your  priests  say  they  cannot  pardon 
reapon?'  Isins.' 

'I  had  something  by  me  sharper  than  scissors,  j  f^e  interview  occupied  longer  in  acting  than 
But  never  you  mind  what.  That,  so  far,  does  not  Jt  has  ;n  telling,  and  William  returned  to  the  ho- 
Hatter.  The  little  hurt  I  had  intended  for  Her-  .  tej  to  find  Mary  tired,  wondering  at  his  absence, 
bert  he  escaped;  and  poor  Anthony  was  killed,  j  and  a  ieUer  to  Mrs.  Ashley— which  you  have 
There  was  a  long  pause.  William  broke  it, '  been  favoured  with  the  sight  of— lying  on  the  ta- 
'Pttking  out  hi*  thoughts  impulsively.  1  ble,  awaiting  its  conclusion. 
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•You  are  weary,  my  darling.  You  should  notjin  a  man's  hand,  two  boys  in  surplices  with 
have  remained  up.'  /lighted  candles,  and  the  siDging  priest  with  his 

'I  thought  you  were  never  coming,  William  I  j  0P<=n  book.  Eight  men,  in  white  corded  hats  and 
thought  you  must  have  gone  off  by  the  London  <  black  cloaks,  bore  the-coffin  on  a  bier,  and  there 
steamer,  and  left  me  here  !  The  hotel  omnibus  ;  was  a  sprinkling  of  impromptu  followers — as 
took  some  passengers  to  it  at  ten  o'clock.'  •  there  always  is  to  these  foreign  funerals.    As  the 

William  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  drew  her  to  J  dead  wa9  borne  past  him  on  its  way  to  the  ceme- 
him;  the  full  tide  of  thankfulness  going  up  from  jtery,  William,  following  the  usage  of  the  country, 
his  heart  that  all  women  were  not  as  the  one  he  j  lifted  his  hat,  and  remained  uncovered  until  it 
had  just  left.  jhad  gone  by. 

'And  what  did  Mademoiselle  Varsini  want  with  I     And  that  was  the  last  of  Bianca  Varsini. 
you,  William"?    Is  she  really  dying:'  J 

'I  think  she  is  dying.  You  must  not  ask  me  ( 
what  she  wanted,  Mary.    It  was  to  tell  me  some- 1 

thing — to  speak  of  things  connected  with  herself  \  ■*■** ■ 

and  the  Dares.    They  would  not  be  pleasant  to 't 
your  ears.'  '  ', 

'But  1  have  been  writing  an  account  of  all  this  J 
to.  mamma,  and  have  left  her  letter  open,  to  send  J 
word  what  the  governess  could  have  to  say  Xo'i 
you.    What  can  I  tell  her?'  j' 

'Tell  her  as  I  tell  you,  my  dearest:  that  what  l|  It  was  a  winter's  morning,  and  the  family 
have  been  listening  to  is  more  fit  for  Mr.  Ash- '  Party  round  the  breakfast  table  at  William  Hal- 
ley's  ears  than  for  yours  or  hers.'  Jliburton's.  looked  a  cheery  one,  wiih  their  ad- 
Mary  rose  and  wrote  rapidly  the  concluding  iJUDCts  °f  a  good  fire  and  good  fare.  Mr.  and 
lines.  William  stood  and  watched  Tier.  He  Mrs-  Ashley  and  Henry  were  guests.  And  I  can 
laughed  at  the  'smear.*  <te'l  you  that  in  Mr.  Ashley  they  were  entertain- 
'I  am  not  familiar  with  my  new  name  yet;  I :  ing  no  less  a  pers6nage  than  the  high  sheriff  of 
was  signing  "Mary  Ashley.'"  j  the  county. 
'Would  you  go  back  to  the  old  name,  if  you  \     Tne   gentlemen   nominated   for  sheriffs,  that 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE    DOWNFALL    OF    THE    DARES. 


could.'1  cried  he,  somewhat  saucily. 
•Oh,  William!' 


>  year,  for  the  county  of  Helstonleigh,  whose  names 
?had  gone  up  to  the  Queen,  were  as  follows  : 
Saturday  came  round  again:  the  day  they  were  ;     Humphrey    Coldicott,    Esquire,    of   Coldicott 

to  leave — just  a  week  since  they  came,  since  the  ;trrange; 

sncounter  in   the   park.    They  were  taking  an  ',     Sir  Harry  Marr,  Bart.,  of  the  Lynch; 

sarly   walk    in    the   market,  when  certain  law  j     Thomas  Ashley,  Esquire,  of  Deoffaai  Hall; 

sounds,  as  of  chaunting,  struck  upon  their  ears.  jAnd  Her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  prick  the 

\  funeral  was  coming  along;  it  had  just  turned  j'attername. 

Hit  of  the  great  church  of  St.  Eloi,  at  the  other  j     The  gate  of  'he  garden  swung  open,  and  some 

:orner  of  the  Place.     Not  a  wealthy  funeral—   0De  came  hastily  round   the  gravel  path  to  the 

juke  the  other  thing.     On  the  previous  day  they  (house.     Mary,  who  was  seated  at  the  head  of  the 

lad  seen  a  grand  interment,  attended  by  its  dis-  <  table,  facing  the  window,  caught  a  view  of  the 

inguishing  marks;    seven  or  eight   banners,  as>VIS,tor- 

nany  priests,     borne   sudden   feeling  prompted/     'It  is  Mrs.  Dare  !' she  exclaimed. 

SVilliam  to  ask  whose  funeral  this  was,  and  he  )     'Mra    Dare  !' repeated  Mr.  Ashley,  as  a  peal  at 

nade  the  inquiry  of  a  shopkeeper,  who  was  stand-  '•  the  hall-bell  was  heard.     'Nonsense,  child  !' 

ng  at  her  door.  \     'Papa,  indeed  it  is. ' 

'Monsieur,  c'est  l'enterrement  d'une  etrangcre.  \     'l  lhink  vou  must  be  mistaken,  Mary,'  said  her 

Jne  Italienne  l'on  dit:  Madame  Varsini.*  j  husband.     Mrs   Dare  would  scarcely  be  abroad 

<<->i.   Tinr       .  a    .,       l        ,  ,    .  ■  at  this  early  hour.' 

'Oh,  William!  do  they  bury  her  already ?'  was  ',       _.  "• 

he  shocked  remonstrance  of  Mary.   'It  was  only  \ .,  '?*'  y0U  disbelieve«  a» !'  'a"ghed  Mary.     'As 

yesterday  at  mid-day  the  sister  came  to  you  to  say  \  'f  1  6*  ^  *™W  ""•  Dare  !    She  was  look,nS 

he  had  died.     What  a  shame ! '  \  scf ed  and  flurried- 

,„    ,    ,       ,     M  _  ,,  ,    ,  ,  M«-  Dare,  looking  indeed  scared  and  flurried, 

'Hush,  love!    Many  of  the  people  here  under- Jcameinto  the  breakfast         ]our     The  ^J 

tand^Enghsh.    They  bury  quickly  in  these  coun- >had  been  showiDg  her  into  another  r0£)m>  faut  ^ 

nes'  Jput  him  aside,  and  appeared  amidst  them. 

They  stood  on  the  pavement,  and  the  funeral  j     What  brought  her  there?    What  had  she  come 
am»  quickly  on.    One  black  bann»r  borue  aloft  \  to  tell  them  ?    Alas !  of  their  unhappy  downfall. 
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Ill 


How  the  Dares  had  contrived  to  go  on  so  long,   father  and  I  were  first  cousins,  and  lived  for  some 

without  the  crash  coming,  they  alone  knew.  They  :  time  under  the  same  roof.' 

had  promised  to  pay  here,  they  had  promised  to  (  William  remembered  the  former  years  when 
pay  there;  and  people,  tradespeople  especially  '  she  had  not  been  so  ready  to  own  the  relation- 
did  n°tnluch  <<ke  to  begin  compulsory  measures  (  ship.  He  remembered  the  day  when  Mr.  Dare 
to  old  Anthony  Dare,  he  who  had  for  so  long  had  put  a  seizure  into  their  house,  and  his  mother 
swayed  his  sway  in  Helstonleigh.  His  profes-;  had  gone,  craving  grace  of  him.  Mr.  Ashley  re- 
sional  business  had  almost  entirely  left  him— per- !  membered  it,  and  his  eye  met  Wi  liam's.  How 
haps  because  there  was  no  efficient  head  to  carry  j  marvellously  had  the  change  been  brought  round  ! 
it  on.     Cyril  was  just  what  Mademoiselle  had  '» the  right  come  to  light ! 

called  Herbert,  a  vagabond;. and  Cyril  was  an  ir-  j      'What  is  it  that  you  wish  me  to  dor'  inquired 
retrievable, one.     No  good  to  the  business  was  he  j  Mr.  Ashley.    'I  do  not  understand.' 
—not  half  as  much  good  as  he  was  to  the  public- 
houses.     Mr.   Dare,  with    white  hair,  stooping 


form,  and  dim  eyes,  would  go  creeping  to  his  of- 
fice most  days;  but  his  memory  was  leaving  him, 
and  it  was  evidtnt  to  all   that  he  was  relapsing 
into  his  second  childhood.  Lattei  ly  they  had  lived 
entirely  by  privately  disposing  of  their  portable 
effects — as  Honey  Fair  used  to  do  when  it  fell  oui 
of  woik.     They  owed   money  everywhere;  rent, 
taxes,  servants'  wages,  large  debts,  small  debts— 
it  was  universal.     And  now  the  landlord  had  put 
in  his  claim  after  the  manner  of  landlords,  and  ii 
had  brought  on  the  climax.     They  were  literally 
without  resource;  they  knew  not  where  to  turn; 
they  had  not  a  penny  piece,  or  the  worth  of  it,iii 
the  wide  world.     Mrs.  Dare,  in  the  alarm  occa 
sioned  by  the  unwelcome  visitor — for  the  land 
lord's  man  had  made  good  his  entrance  that  morn 
ing — came  flying  off  to  Mr.  Ashley,  some  extra v 
agant  hope  floating  in  her  mind  that  help  might 
be  obtained  from  him. 

'Here's  trouble!  Kere's  trouble!'  she  ex- 
claimed by  way  of  salutation,  wringing  her  hands 
frantically. 


'Not  understand  !'  she  sharply  echoed,  in  her 
<*rief.  '1  want  the  landlord  paid  out.  You  have 
ample  means  at  command,  Mr.  Ashley,  and  might 
do  this  much  for  us.' 

A  modest  request,  certainly  !  The  rent  due  was 
for  three  years — considerably  more  than  two  hun- 
dred pounds     Mr.  Ashley  replied  to  it  quietly. 

*A  moment's  reflection  might  convince  you, 
Mrs.  Dare,  that  the  paying  of  this  money  would 
ne  fruitless  waste.  The  instant  this  procedure 
<ets  wind — and  in  all  probability  it  has  already 
done  so — other  claims,  as  pressing,  will  be  en- 
forced.' 

'Tradespeople  must  wait,'  she  answered, .with 
irritation. 

'Wait  for  what?'  asked  Mr.  Ashley;  'do  you 
xpect  to  drop  into  a  fortune?' 

Wait  for  what,  indeed!  For  complete  ruin? 
There  was  nothing  else  to  wait  for.  Mrs.  Dare 
sat  beating  her  foot  against  the  carpet. 

'Mr.  Dare  has  grown  useless,' she  said.  'What 
he  says  one  minute,  he  forgets  the  next;  he  is 
nearly  in  a  state  of  imbecility.  I  have  no  one  to 
turn  to.no  one  to  consult  with,  and  therefore  I 


Tkey  rose  in  consternation,  believing  she  must    come  to  you.     Indeed, you  must  help  me." 


have  gone  wild.     William  handed  her  a  chair. 
'There,  don't  come  round  me,' she  cried,  as  she  '<; 


'But  I  do  not  see  what  1  can  do  for  you,'  re- 
loined  Mr.  Ashley.    'As  to  paying  your  debts 


flung  herself  into  it.    'Go  on  with  your  break- ',  *  is— it  is— in  fact,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of.    I 
fast      1  have  concealed  our  troubles  until  I  am  \  haTe  mv  own  payments  to  make,  my  expenses  to 
heart-sick,  and  now  they  can  be  concealed  no^eep  up.     I  could  not  do  it,  Mrs.  Dare.' 
longer,  and  I  have  come  for  help  to  you.     Don't  \     She  paused  agam,  playing  nervously  with  her 
press  anything  upon  me,  Mrs.  William  Hallibur- j  bonnet  strin6s- 

ton;  to  attempt  to  eat  would  choke  me  !•  ]     <wm  Jou  S°  back  with  me,  and  see  what  you 

(can  make  of  Mr.  Dare ?* Perhaps  between  you 
She  sat  there  and  entered  on  her  grievances.    somethingto  be  done  may  be  fixed  upon.    I  don't 


lived  by  credit,  and  by  pledging  things  out  oi 
their  house;  how  tht-y  owed  more  than  she  could  i 


'I  cannot  go  back  with  you,'  replied  Mr.  Ash- 

'  j  ley.  '1  must  attend  the  meeting  which  takes  place 
tell;  how  that  o.  'horrible  man'  had  come  into;thJg  morning  in  the  Guildhall.' 

their  house  that  morning,  an  emissary  of  the^  «ln  your  official  capacity.'remarked  Mrs.  Dare, 
landlord.  >  in  not  at  all  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice.    'I  forgot 

'What  are  -.ve  to  do?'  she  wailed.     'Will  you    that  you  preside  at  it.   How  very  grand  you  have 
help  us?     Mr-    .i*i>l''}>   vvili   you?— your  wife  is  ,  become!" 

myhusianas  cousin,  you  know.  Mr.  Hallibur-J  'Very  grand,  indeed,  I  think,  considering  the. 
ton,  wiii  you  'help  «3'  Don't  you  know  that  l!  low  estimation  in  which  you  held  the  glove  man- 
have  a  right  to  claim  kindred  with  you !    Your;  ufacturer,  Thomas  Ashley,'  he  answered,  with  & 
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good-humoured  laugh.    'I  will  call  upon  your  j  Anthony  went.    Only  the  half  of  it  wai  ours, 
husband  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Dare.'       <  you  know,  and  we  took  the  whole.' 

She  turned  to  William.  I     'What  money?'  asked  Mr.  Ashley,  wondering 

'Will  you  return  with  me?  I  have  a  claim  upon  '.  what  he  was  saying- 
you,' she  reiterated  eagerly.  \     'Old  Cooper's.    We  were  at  Birmingham  when 

He  shook  his  head.  >  he(  died,  I  and  Julia.    The  will  left  it  all  to  her, 

'I  accompany  Mr.  Ashley  to  the  meeting.'         \  but  he  charged  us ' 

She  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied,  turned  abruptly,;  Mr  Dare  suddenly  stopped.  His  eye  had  fallen 
and  left  the  room,  William  attending  her  to  the  on  William.  In  these  fits  of  wandering  he  lost 
door.  /  his  memory  partially,  and  mixed  things  and  peo- 

« What  d'ye  call  that?'  asked  He«iry,  lifting  his  ■  ple  together,  in  the  most  inextricable  confu- 
voice  for  the  first  time.  '  3jon  _ 


'Call  it?'  repeated  his  sister. 
•Yes,   Mrs.   Mary,  call   it. 
say.* 


i 


'Are  you  Edgar  Halliburton?'  he  went  on. 
Cheek,  I  should  I     'J  am  h'3  son.    Do  you  not  remember  me,  Mr. 
<  Dare  ?' 
'Hush,  Henry,'  said  Mr.  Ashley.  |     'Ay,  ay.  Your  son-in-law,' nodding  to  Mr.  Ash- 

'Very  well,    sir.    It's   cheek    all    the   same,?  ley.     'But  Cyril  was  to  hare  had  that  place,  you 
though.'  \  know.     He  was  to  have  been  your  partner.' 

As  Mr.  Ashley  surmised,  the  misfortune  had?  Mr.  Ashley  made  no  reply.  It  might  not  have 
already  got  wind,  and  the  unhappy  Dares  were|been  understood.  And  Mr.  Dare  resumed,  con- 
besieged  in  their  house  that  day  by  clamorous  \  founding  William  with  his  father, 
creditors.  When  Mr.  Ashley  and  William  ar-  <It  was  ners  in  the  wil])  you  kn0W)  Edgar>  and 
rived-there,  for  they  walked  up  at  the  conclusion  that,s  some  excuse>  for  we  had  t0  prove  it  There 
of  the  public  -meeting,    they  found    Mr.   Dare  {  was  not  time  t0  alter  the  will)  but  he  9aid  it  wag 


seated  alone  in  the  dining-room;  that  sad  din ifg-  j 
room  which  had  witnessed    the   tragical  end  ol ! 
Anthony.     He  cowered    over   the  fire,   his  thin  I 
hands  stretc*hed  out  to  the  blaze.     He  was  not  al- 
together childish — but  his  memory  failed,  and  lie 
was   apt    to    fall    iuto    tits   of    wandering.     Mr  \ 
AsMey  drew  forward  a  chair,  and  sat  down  by! 
him. 
'I  fear  things  do  not  look  very  bright,'  he  ob- 


served.    'We  called  in  at  your  office  as  we  cam.  ^  raoney  brought  it  to  us. 
by,  and  found  a  seizure  was  also  put  in  there.'       £  ind  forffive  ;' 


an  unjust  one,  and  charged  us  to  divide  the 
money;  half  for  us,  half  for  you;  to  divide  it  to 
the  last  halfpenny.  And  we  took  it  all.  We  did 
not  mt-an  to  take  it,  or  to  cheat  you,  but  somehow 
the  money  went;  our  expenses  were  great,  and 
>ve  had  heavy  debts,  and  when  you  came  after- 
wards to  Helstonleigh  and  died,  your  share  was 
aiready  broken  into,  and  it  was  too  late.  Ill-got- 
ten money  brings  nothing  but  a  curse,  and  that 
Will  you  shake  hands 


'There's  nothing  much  for  'em  to  take  but  tin 
desks,'  returned  old  Anthony. 

'Mrs.  Dare  wished  me  to  come  and  talk  mai- 
ters  over  with  you,  to  see  whether  anything  couit 
be  done.  She  does  not  understand  them,  th- 
said.' 

'What  can  be  done — when  things  come  to  sue 
a  pass  as  this?'  returned  Anthony  Dare,  liftiu. 
his  head  sharply.  'That's  just  like  women— 
"Seeing  what's  to  be  done!"  I  am  beset  on  al 
sides.  If  the  bank  sent  me'a  present  of  three  01 
fottr  thousand  pounds,  "we  might  get  on  again 
But  it  won't,  you  know.  The  things  must  go — 
and  we  must  go.  I  suppose  they'll  put  me  i: 
prison;  they'll  get  nothing  by  doing  it ' 

He  leaned  forward  and  rested  his  chin  on  hi> 


'Heartily,' replied  William,  taking  his  wasted 
riand. 

'But  you  had  to  struggle,  and  the  money  would 
iave  kept  struggle  from  you.  It  was  many  thou- 
ands.' 

'Who  knows  whether  it  would  or  not?'  cheer- 
ily answered  William.  'Had  we  possessed  money 
to  fall  back  upon,  we  might  not  have  struggled 
•vithawill;  we  might  not  have  put  out  all  the 
exertion  that  was  in  us,  and  then  we  should  never 
nave  got  on  as  we  have  done.' 

'Ay;  got  on.     You  are  looked  up  to  now;  you 

nave  become  gentlemen.   And  what  are  my  boys? 

The  money  was  yours.' 

<      'Dismiss  it    entirely  from    your   regret,   Mr. 

/  Dare,'  was  the  answer  of  William,  given  in  true 


:ompassion.     'I  believe  that  our  not  having  had 
stick,  wh.ch   was    stretched   out    before    him  as*  lt  may  have  been  a  bentfit  to  ug  in  the  ,ong  ruD) 

usual.     Presently  he  resumed,  his  eyes  and  words    rather   than    a   detriment.      The   utter   want  of 

alike  wandering:  ,  money  may  have    been   the    secret  o'f  our  suc- 

'He  said  the  money  would  not  bring  us  good  i<£cess.' 

we  kept  it.     And   it  has  not;  it  has   brought  a  i     'Ay,' nodded  old  Dare.     'My  boys  should  have 

curse.    I  have  told  Julia  so  twenty  times  since  J  been  taught  to  work,  and  they  were  only  taught 
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to  spend.    We  must  have  our  luxuries  in-doors,  j  cannot  get  teaching,  they  may  find  some  other 
forsooth,  and  our  show  without;  ourservants  and  !  employment.     Work  of  some  tort.' 
our  carriages,  and  our  eonfounded  pride.    What;      'Work  !  shrieked  Mrs    Dare.    «My  daughters 
has  it  ended  in?'  '      !  K(irk  ,. 

What  had  it !  They  made  no  answer.  Mr.  Date  j  'Indeed ,  I  don't  know  what  else  is  to  be  done, ' 
'remained  still  for  a  while,  and  then  lifted  his  he  ansuered.  'Their  education  has  been  good, 
haggard  face,  and  spoke  in  a  whisper,  a  shrinking  j  and  I  should  think  they  may  obtain  daily  leach- 
dread  in  his  face  and  tone.  i  ing;  perhaps   sufficient  to    enable   jou    to    live 

•They  have  been  nothing  but  my  curses.  It  (quietly.  1  will  p*y  for  a  lodging  for  you,  and 
was  through  Herbert  that  she,  that  wicked  for-  j  give  you  a  trifle  towards  housekeeping,  until  yoi 


eign  woman,  murdered  Anthony.' 

Did  he  know  of  that?  How  had  the  knowledge 
come  to  him?  William  had  not  betrayed  it,  save 
to  Mr.  Ashley  and  Henry.    And  they  had  buried 


can  turn  yourselves  round.'  ' 

'I  wish,  we  were  all  dead  !'  was  the  response  of 

Mrs.  Dare.  V 

Mr   Ashley  went  a  little  nearer  to  her.    'What 


the  dreadful  secret  down  deep  in  the  archives  ol  j  is  this  story  your  husband  has  been  telling  about 
their  breasts.    Mr.  Dare's  next  words  disclosed  j  the  misappropriation    of    the    money  that  Mr 


the  puzzle. 


•She  died,  that  woman.  And  she  wrote  to  Her-  (  burton  ?' 


i  Cooper  desired  should  be  handed  to  Edgar  Halli- 


bert  on  her  death-bed,  and  made  a  confession. 
He  sent  a  part  <A  it  on  here,  lest,  I  suppose,  we 
might  be  for  doubting  him  still.  But  his  conduct 
led  to  it.    It  is  dreadful  to   have  such  sons  as 


miner 

,,His  slick  fell  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Ashley  laid 
hold  of  him,  while  William  picked  it  up.  He 
was  gasping  for  breath. 

•You  are  not  well,'  cried  Mr.  Ashley. 

•No — I  think  I  am  going.  .One  can't  stand 
these  repeated  shocks.  Did  1  see  Edgar  Halli- 
burton here?  1  thought  he  was  dead.  Is. he  come 
for  his  money?'  he  continued  in  a  shivering  whis- 
per. 'We  acted  accoiding  to  the  will,  sir;  accord- 
ing to  the  will,  tell  him.  He  can  see  it  in  Doc- 
tors" Commons.  He  can't  proceed  against  us — 
he  has  no  proof — let  him  go  and  look  at  tii- 
will  .' 

'We  had  better  leave  him,  William,'  mur- 
mured Mr.  Ashley.  Our  presence  only. exerts 
him  ' 


She  clapped  her  hands  upon  her  face  with  a 
low  cry.  'Has  he  been,  betraying  that ?  What 
will  become  of  us? — what  shall  we  do  with  him? 
If  ever  a  family  was  beaten  down  by  fate,  it  is 
ours.' 

Not  by  gratuitous  fatee^thought  Mr.  Ashley, 
its  own  misdoings  have  brought  the  fate  upon  it. 
'Where  is  Cyril:'  in-  asked  aloud.  'He  ought  to 
bestir  himself  to  help  you,  now.' 

'Cyril !'  echoed  Mrs  Dare,  a  bitter  scowl  ri-ing 
to  her  face.  'He  help  us!  You  know  what  Cy- 
ril 15.' 

As  they  went  out,  they  met  Cyril.    What  a 

contrast  the  two  cousins   presented  side  by  side  ! 

— he  ai.d  Wil  iam   might   be  called  such.     The 

one—  fine,   noble,   intellectual;   his   countenance 

setiini  forth  its  own  truth,  candour,  honour;  mak- 

j  ing  the  best,  in  his  walk  of  lite,  of  the  talents  en- 

S  tiusied  to   him  b\  God.     The  other — slouching, 

\  duty,  all  hut  ragged;  hi*  offensive  doings  shown 

|  too  plainly  in  his   hloated   (ape,  his  red  eyes,  his 


In  the  opposite  room  sat  Mrs  Dare.  Adelaide  I  ims^oun  brra'h:  letting  his  talents  and  his  days 
passed  out  of  it  as  they  entered.  Never  belbr.  j  '""  <«  *°»e  l,an  W8sl,!'  u  burdeD  to  fciu,self  ar,d 
had  they  remarked  how  sadly  wornand  faded  she  to  those  around  him.  And  yet,  in  their  boyhood's 
looked.  Her  later  life  had  been  spent  in  pi,,in  J  days,  how  g.eat  had  been  Cyril's  advantages  over, 
afterthe  chance   of   greatness    she  had  lost,  in  j  Wilium  Hal.ibunou  s  I 

missing  the  Viscount  Ha^vkesley  Irrevocably'  They  walked  a  *  ay  ann-in-nrm.  William  and 
'©st  to  her;  for  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  ;  v!r  A-hley.  A  short  visii  to  the  manufactory  in 
earl  now  called  him  husband.  They  sat  down  by  passing,  and  then  ihe>  continued  their  way  home, 
Mrs.  Dare,  but  could  only  condole  with  her:  Kuking  it  purposely  through  Honey  Fair. 
Jjothing  but  the  most  irretrievable  ruin  was  j  Honey  Fair!  Could  that  be  Honey  Fair? 
around  j  Honey  Fair  u^ed  to  be  an  unsightly  and  unodorif- 

s    'We  shall  be  turned   from  here,'  she  wa'dr d  S    l0i^  place,  whero  i(n- mud,  the  garbage, and  the 
•How  are.  we  to  find  a  home — to  get  a  living?'       j    tnldien  r.m  riot  to^t  :her;  a  species,  in  short,  of 
'Your  dauichier*   nni»t  do  something  to  as-ist  '  •;ip:<cinii<  piii-M  .     But  lot  k  at  it  now    The  paths 

'you,'  leplied  Mr.  A-hley.     'Te.o-hiiig,  or '       i  ,*■  uu-v  ui  d  weil  kepi,  the  roarl  clean  and  cared 

.'Teaching!  in  this  overdone  place  !'  she  inter"  ''•     IUr  Majesty-  .ial«  coa«h-»nd-eighl  niight 
■■'  •     .  "        j  ime  down, -and  'he  hor-es  not  have  to  tread  gin- 

UDled .'  <  rni  '-*•'■  » 

*It  has  been  somewhat  overdone  in  that  way,  i  gerly.     The^i^are  the  .-aine;  small  and  large 

feainly  of  l»te  je"8/  Be  answered.    'If  they  \  they  bear  evidence  of  care,  of  thrift,  »f  a  reapec,  t- 

*  15  ,** 
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able  class  of  inmates.      The  windows    are  no  c  Mason.     Caroline  was  servant  to  Charlotte  now, 
longer  stufl'ed  with  rags,  or  the  palings  broken,  j  and  that  wa*  Charlotte's  baby;  for  Chailotte  was 
And  that  little  essay — the  assembling  at  Robert    no  longer  Charlotte  East,  but  Mrs.  Thorneycroft. 
East's,  and  William  Halliburton — had  led  to  the    She  curtsied  as  they  came  up. 
change.  j      'Good    afternoon,    gentlemen.     I    have    been 

The  men  and  women  had  been  awakened  to  J  round  to  the  rooms  to  show  them  bow  to  arrange 
self-respect;  to  the  obligation  of  striving  to  live  the  evergreens.  I  hope  they  will  have  a  pleasant 
well  and  to  do  well;  to  the  solemn  thought  that  j  evening  !' 

there  is  another  world  after  this,  where  their!  'They!'  echoed  Mr.  Ashley.  'Are  you  not 
works,  good  or  bad,  would  follow  them.     They    coming  yourself  ?' 

had  learned  to  reflect  that  it  might  be  possible  'I  think  not,  sir.  Adam  and  Robert  will  be 
that  one  phase  of  a  lost  soul's  punishment  after  there,  of  course,  but  I  can't  well  leave  the  baby.' 
death,  will  lie  in  remembering  the  duties  it  ought  'Nonsense,  Charlotte!'  exclaimed  William. 
to  have  performed  in  life.  Tbey  knew,  without  i  'What  harm  will  the  baby  take  ?  Are  you  afraid 
any  effort  of  reflection,  that  it  is  a  remembrance  i  of  its  running  away  ?' 

which  makes  the  sting  of  many  a  deathbed.  For-  'Ah,  sir,  you  don't  understand  babies  yet.' 
merly,  Honey  Fair  had  believed  (those  who  j  'That  has  to  come,' laughed  Mr.  Ash  ey. 
thought  about  it,)  that  their  duties  in  this  world  j  'I  understand  enough  of  babies  to  pronounce 
and  any  duties  which  lay  in  preparing  for  the  that  one  a  most  exacting  baby,  if  you  can't  leave 
next,  were  as  wide  apart  as  the  two  poles.  Of  it  for  an  hour  or  two,' persisted  William.  'You 
that  they  had  now  learned  the  fallacy.  Honey  must  come,  Charlotte.  My  wife  intends  to  be 
Fair  had  grown  serene.   Children  were  taken  out    there.' 

of  the  streets  to  be  sent  to  school;  the  Messrs.)  'Well,  sir— I  know  I  should  like  it  Perhaps.1 
Bankes  had  been  discarded,  for  the  women  had  j  can  manage  to  run  round  for  an  hour,  leaving 
grown  wiser;  and,  for  all  the  custom  the  •Horned    Caroline  to  listen.'  \ 

Ram'  obtained  from  Honey  Fair,  it  might  have  j  «How  does  Caroline  go  on  ?'  inquired  Mr.  Ash- 
shut  itself  up.     In  short,  Honey  Fair  had  been    iey. 

awakened,  speaking  in  a  moderate  point  of  view,  |  'Sir,  there  never  was  a  better  young  woman 
to  enlightenment;  to  the  social  improvements  of  went  into  a  house.  That  was  a  dreadful  lesson 
an  improving  and  a  thinking  age.  to  her,  and  it  has  taught  her  what  nothing  else 

This  wa»  a  grand  day  with  Honey  Fair,  as  Mr.    could.     1  believe  that  Honey  Fair  will  respect 
Ashley  and  William  knew,  when  they  turned  to  j  her  in  time  ' 
walk  through  it.     Mr.  As-nley  had  purchase  that 
building  you  have   beard  of,  for  a  comparative 
trifle,  and  made  Honey  Fair  a  present  of  it      It 


was  very  useful.     It  did  for  their  schools,  iheir  ; 
night  meetings,  their  provident   clubs;  and  to-  i 
night  a. treat  was  to  be  held  in  it.     The  men  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Ashley  would  look  in,  and  Henry  < 
Ashley  had  sent  round  his  chemical  apparatus 
to  give  them  some  experiments,  and   had  bought ' 


'My  opinion  is,  that  Honey  Fair  would  not  be 
going  far  out  of  its  way  to  respect  her  now,'  re- 
marked William.  'Once  a  false  step  is  taken,  it 
is  very  much  the  fashion  to  go  tripping  over 
others.  Caroline,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  using 
all  her  poor  endeavours  ever  since  to  retrieve 
that  first.' 

'I  could  not  wish  a  better  servant,' said  Char- 
lotte.    'Of  course,  1  could  not  keep  a  servant  for 


a  great  magic  lantern.  The  place  was  now  called  , 

.,     ,,   ,,      i     ...    i     o         .i        u       mai.     housework  a  orte,  and  Caroline  nearly  earns  her 

the 'Ashley  Institute.'     Some  thought — VI r    Ash-  <  ' 

i        j-,     »u  .   .u     .«  in. ..(food  helping  me   at  the  gloves 

ley    did — that   the  'Halliburton    Institute'  would  .    .  ,  ,       „ 

,         ,  .    .      .         .,,„.,  and  she  is  grateful.      Yes 

have  been  more  consonant  to  fact;  but  William 


I  am  pleased, 
and  she  i<  grateful.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  as  you  say — 
Honey  Fair  ought  to  respect  her.  It  will  come 
in  time.' 

'As  most  good  things  do,  that  are  striven  for 
in  the  right  way,'  remarked  Mr.  Ashley. 


had  resolutely  withstood  it.     The  piece  of  waste 
land  behind  it  had   been  converted  into  a  sort  of 
playground  and  garden.     The  children  were  not 
watched  in  it  incessantly,  and  screamed   after — i 
•You'll  destroy  those  flowers  !'  'You'll  break  that- 
window  !'  'You  are  tearing  up  the  young  shrubs  !' 
No;  they   were   made   to  understand   that  they; 
were  (rusted  not  to  do  these  things;  and  they  took '/ 
the  trust  to  themselves,  and  were   proud  of  it. '/ 
Believe  me,  you  may  train  a  child  to  do  this,  if  i 
you  will.    "  \L 

As  they  passed  the  house  of  Charlotte  East,  she  <;  Once  more,  in  this,  the  nearly  concluding 
was  turning  in  at  the  garden  gate;  and,  standing-^  chapter  of  the  history,  are  we  obliged  to  take 
at  th«  window,  dandling  a  baby,  was  Caroline <  notice  of  assize  Saturday.    Once  moiejiad  the 
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high  sheriff's  procession  gone  out  to  receive  the  t  must  understand  that  they  are  the  workmen  be- 
judges;  and  never  had  the   cathedral  bells  rung  I  longing  to  my  manufactory.' 
out  more  clearly,  never  had  the  streets  and  win-;;     But  his  eyes  were  dim  as  he  leaned  forward 
dows  been  so  crowded.  ,  and  acknowledged  the  greeting.     Such  a  shout 

A  blast,  shrill  and  loud,  from  the  advancing  J  followed  upon  it !  The  judges,  used  to  shouting 
heralds,  was  borne  on  the  air  of  lhe  brighi  Match  '/  as  they  were,  had  rarely  heard  the  like,  so  deep 
afternoon,  as   the  cavalcade   advanced   up  EaM  '/  a«d  heartielt. 

Street  The  javelin-men  rode  next,  two  abreast  ,'t  'There's  genuine  good  fueling  in  that  cheer,' 
in  the  plain  dark  Ashley  livery,  the  points  of  their* -aid  Sir  William  Leader.  'I  like  to  hear  it.  It 
javelins  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  hardly  able  to''3  more  than  lip  deep.' 

advance  for  the  crowd.  Little  cared  they  to-day  '/  The  dinner  parly  for  the  judges  that  night  was 
for  the  proud  trumpets,  for  the  jaieliri-beareis,<;?iven  at  the  deanery.  Not  a  more  honoured  guest 
for  the  various  attractions  that  made  their  deligholiad  it  than  the  hitth  sheriff.  His  chaplain  was 
on  other  of  these  days;  they  cared  but  for  that^'th  him,  and  William  and  Frank  were  also 
stately  equipage  in  the  rear.  Not  for  its  four  '>  guests.  What  did  the  Dares  think  of  the  Halli- 
praocing  horses,  for  its  shining  silver  ornaments,,'  burtons  now  ? 


for  its  portly  coachman  on  the  hammer-cloth, not 
even  for  the  very  judges  themselves;  but  for  the 
master  of  that  carriage,  the  high  sheriff,  Tnomas 
Ashley. 

He  sat  in  it,  its  only  plainly  attired  inmate. 
The-scarlet  robes,  the  flowing  wigs  of  the  judges, 


The  Dares,  just  then,  were  too  much  ocpupied 
;  wim  their  own  concerns  to  think  of  them  at  all. 
\  They  were  planning  how  to  get  to  Australia. 
[Their  daughter,  Julia,  more  dutiful  than  some 
'  daughters  might  prove  themselves,  had  offered  an 
;  asylum  to  her  father  and  mother,  if  they  would 


were  opposite  to  him;  beside  him  were  the  rich  \  *°  oul  to  Sydney.     Her  sisters,  she  wrote  word, 
black  silk   robes  of  his  chaplain,  the  vicar  01 j  would  fil,d  Sood  situations  there  as  governesses— 
Deoffam. 
followed- 


A  crowd  of  gentlemen  on  horseback  j  P™babl>  in  time  find  husbands 

-a  crowd   that  Helstonleigh  had  rarely  <t     They  were   wild   to  go.     They  wanted  to  get 

seen.     William  was  one  of  them.     Tne  popular-**™?  from  mortifying  Helstonleigh,  and  to  try 

ity  or  non-popularity  of  a  high  sheriff  may  be<  their  fortunes  in  a  new  world.  The  passage  money 

judged  of  from  the  Dumber  of  his  attendants,    was  the  difficulty.    Julia  had  not  sent  it, possibly 

when  he  goes  out  to  meet  the  judges.     Half  HeJ-    not  ^PP0S'"S  «*?  were  8°  »eiy  bad  off;  she  did 

stonleigh  had  put  itself  on  hogback  that  day,  to    not  know  >et  of  the  Jast  finish  t0  their  misfor' 
.    ,  .    „,.  »., i  tunes.     How  could    they  scrape  together  eves 


do  honour  to  Thomas  Ashley. 


tunes.     How  could    they  scrape  together  even 
5  enough  for  the  cheapest  class,  the  steerage  ?    Mr. 


Occupying  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  street^  Ash]ey-S  private  beiief  was  that  he  gnould  haTe 
were  the  Ashley  workmen.  Clean  and  shaved,  lQ  furnish  it.  Ah— he  was  a  good  man. 
they  had  surreptitiously  couveyed  their  best  coaU  ^  gui.day  morning  rose  to  the  ringing  again  of 
to  the  manufactory;  and,  with  the  first  peal  of  \  the  catDedral  bells— bells  that  do  not  condescend 
the  college  bells,  they  had  rushed  out,  dressed— ^  to  ring>  saTe  on  rare  occasions— telling  that  it 
every  soul— leaving  the  manufactory  alone  in  its'  ag  some  day  of  note  in  Helstonleigh.  It  was  a 
glory,  and  Samuel  Lynn  to  take  care  of  it.  The  j  fine  dajr>  sunny>  and  very  warm  for  March,  and 
ihout  they  raised,  as  the  sheriff's  carriage  drew  <jthe  g|ittering  east  window  reflected  its  colours 
near,  deafened  the  street.  It  was  out  of  all  man-*upon  a  crowd,  such  as  the  cathedral  had  rarely 
ner  of  etiquette  or  precedence  to  cheer  the  sheriff;:  seen  assembled  within  its  walls  for  divine  service, 
when  in  attendance  on  the  judges;  but  who  could  <|even  on  those  thronging  days,  assize  Sundays. 


be  angry  with  them?    Not  Mr.  Ashley.    Their \     ^ne  procession  extended  nearly  all  the  leng 
lordships   looked    out    astonished.    One  of   the  j  way  from  the  grand  entrance  gates  to  the  choir, 

judges  you  have  met  before— Sir  William  Leader; !  pas5[ng  through  the  body  and  the  nave.  The  high 


the  other  was  Mr.  Justice  Keene. 


'sheriff's  men,  standing  so  still,  their  formidable 


The  judges  gazed  from  the  carriage,  wonder-  javelins  in  rest,  had  enough  to  do  to  retain  their 
ing  what  the  shouts  could  mean.  They  saw  a  places,  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  behind, 
respectable  looking  body  of  men — not  respectable  a3  tney  kept  the  line  of  way.  The  bishop  in  hit 
in  dress  only,  but  in  face— gatheied  there,  bare-  j  robes,  the  clergy  in  their  white  garments  and 
beaded,  and  cheering  the  carriage  with  all  their  j  sca,  let  or  black  hoods,  the  long  line  of  college 
might  and  main.  \  b°vs  in  their  surplices,  the  lay-clerks,  yet  in  white. 

1  «What  can   that  be   for?'  cried   Mr.  Justice  j  Not  (as  you  were   told  of  yesterday)  on  them; 
jee  not  on    the    mayor  and  corporation,  with  their 

\  '1' believe  it  must  be  meant  for  me,'  observed  I  chains  and  gowns;  not  on  the  grey-wigged  judges, 
Mr  A  hl.»v    taken  by  surprise  as  much  as  the   their  fiery  trains  held  up  behind,  glaring  synosure 
lkiteesSwere'    'Foolish  fellows !     Your  lordship*  i  of  eyes  on  other  days,  was  the  attention  of  th» 
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crowd  fired;  but  on  him  who  walked,  cnlm,  dig-  ;  but  you  will  not  care  to  have  it  recapitulated  fof 
nilied,  quiet,  in  imrmiN.,1.:  aitc.lano-  on  ini:|;mi,  a>  tt.e  local  newspaper  i.  capilnlai.  d  it. 
-their  reverd  lello  -  -en  iz>  n,  Thomas  j  Renien.bei  ing  w  hat  ,H  t  bi  ingini;  up  cf  the  Hr.il!- 
In  attendance  < n  l.im  «    s  ins  .  h.  (  Uin,  \  bullous  nad  been,  il  was   lmpoi-sib  e    tbiit   Gar's 


■nidg^s- 
Ashlev. 


his  black  gown,  so  continuing  "  l'h  'be  glaie  and  j  sermon-  should  nut  lie  practical;  and  the  emigre 


-litter,  maiking  him  out  coii-pu  uousiy. 


gallon  tie^an  to  think  they  liad   been  mistaken  in 


Theor^anhad  burst   forth  as  they  entered  the  j  their  estimate  of  what   a    young   man  could  do. 
Sreat  gat°es,   simultaneously  with  the  ceasing  of  j  He  told  the  judges  where  their  duty  lay.  as  fear- 


the  ringing  bells,  which    bad  been   sending  their 
melody  over  the  city.   With  some  difficulty  places  j  i 


lessly  as  he  told  it  to.lhe  ■college  boys,  as  he  told 
t. to  all;  tie  told  them  that  the   golden   secret  of 


were  found  for  tlmse  of  note,  but  many  a  score  success  and  happiness  in  this  life,  lay  in  the  faith- 
stood  that  day.  The  bishop  had  go.  e  on  to  his  j'ful  and  earnest  peilormance  of  the  duties  that 
throne— and  opposite  to  him,  in  the  archdeacon's  j  croud,  d  on  their  path,   striving  on  now  earn  d!y, 

1  whatsoever  those  duties  might  be,  whither  pleas- 
ant or  painful;    ydned   to   implicit  rtliance  on   and 


..'.a. I,  the  appointed  place  for  the  preacher  on  as- 
size Sundays,  sat  the  sheriff's  chaplain.  Sir 
Wjiliam  Leader  was  shown  U»  the  dean's  stall —    trust    in 


Gcd      A 


plainer  serin'  n  was  never 
_.l'r.  Justice  Keene  lo  the  sub  dean's— the  dean  ;  preached;  in  manner  he  was  r.  maikably  calm 
sitting,  next  the  one,  the  high  sheriff' next  the  ;  and  impie.sive,  and  the  tone  of  his  \oice  was 
oth'err  William  Halliburton  was  in  a  canon's  : .quiet  and  persausive,  just  as  if  he  wne  speaking 
stall;  Frank— handsome  F.  anli— got  a  place  I  to  them.  He  was  littered  to  with  breaihless  in- 
anidst  many  other  barristers.     And 


the  ladies'  <  lerest  throughout;  even  those  gentry,  ihe  college 


pew,  underneath  the  dean,  seated  wilh  the  dean's    buys,  ueie  lor  once   beguiled   into  listening  to  a 
wile,  were  Mrs.  Ashley,  her  daughter,  and  Mrs.    senium.     Jane's  tears  were  dropping  incessantly, 

and  she   had    to    let  down   her  white  vt  il  lo  hide 

them;  like  that  day,  yeais  ago,  when  she  had  I* t 

;down  her  black  crape  veil  lo  hide  them,  in  the 


(Halliburton. 

'   The  Rev.  Mr.  Keating  chanted  the   service, 

putting  out  his  best  voice  to  do  it.  They  had  that 

fine  anthem,  'Behold,  God  is  my  salvation.'  Very    office  of  Anthony   Dare.     Different    tears    this 

good   were  the  services  and  the  singing  that  day.  j tlme- 

The. dean,  the  piebendary  in  residence,  and  Mr.  j      The  sermon   lasted  just  half  an   hour,  and  it 

Keating,  went   to    tt.n    communion   tabic  for  ihe  (  had  seemed   but  a   quarter  of  one.     The  bishop 

commandments,  and  thus  the  service   drew  to  an  j  then  rose  and  gave  the  blessing,   and  the  crowds 

end.     As  they  were  conducted  back  to  their  stall,  |  began  to    file   out.     As  the   preacher  was  being 

a  verier      >'■<  <■■    silver  mace  cleared  a  space  for    marshalled  by  a  verger  through  the  choir  to  take 

the  sheriff's  chaplain   to  ascend  the  puipit  stairs,    his  place  in  the  procession   next  the  high  sheriff, 

the  preacher  of  the  day.  j  Mr-  Keating  met  him  and  grasped  his  hand. 

How  the  college   boys  gazed  at  him  !    But  a  j      'You  are  a"  ri6ht>   Gar>'  fie  whispered,  'and  I 
short  while  before,  speaking  comparatively,  he  i  am  Proud  of  having  educated  you. 


had  been  one  of  them,  a  college   boy  himself; 
some  of  the    seniors   (juniors   then)    had   been 


That  sermon 
will  tell  home  to  some  of  the  drones.' 


'I  knew  he'd  astonish  'em  !'  ejaculated  Dobbs 


school-fellows  with  him.  Wow' he  was  the  Rev.  i  who  had  walked  all  the  way  from  Deoffam  to  see 
Edgar  Halliburton,  standing  there,  chief  person-  the  sight,  to  hear  her  master  preach  to  the  cathe- 
age  for  the  moment  in  that  cathedral.  To  the  dral,  and  had  fought  out  a  place  for  herself 
boys'  eyes  he  seemed  to  look  dark;  save  on  assize  i  right  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  'His  sermons  bain't 
Sundays,  they  were  accustomed  to  see  only  white  |  filled  up  with  bottomless  pits,   as   is   never  full 


robes  in  that  puipit. 

'Too-young  to  give  us  a  good  sermon,'  thought 
half  the  congiegation,  as  they  scanned  him. 
Nevertheless,  Ihey  liked   his  countenance;  it  had 


enough,  like  them  of  some  preachers  be.' 
That  sermon   and  the  Rev.  Edgar  Halliburton 

were  talked  of  much  in  Helstonleigh  that  day. 
But  ere  the  close  of  another  day  the  town  was 


a  grave,  earnest  look.     He  gave  out  his  text,  a    ringing  with  ihe  name  of  Frank.     He  had  Jed- 


verse  from  Ecclesiastes — 


he,   Frank  Halliburton!    A  cause  of  some  im- 


•Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  todo,  do  it  with  (p0rtance  was  tried  in  the  Nisi  Prius  Court,  in 
thy  might;  for  there  is  no  work.,  nor  device,  nor  which  the  defendant  was  Mr.  Glenn,  the  surgeon, 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither  Mr.  Glenn,  who  had  liked  Frank  from  the  hour 
thou  goest.'  ne  first  conversed  with  him  that  evening  at  his 

Then  he  leaned  a  little  forward  on  the  cushion;  house,  now  so  long  ago — a  conversation  at  which 
and  after  a  pause,  began  his  sermon,  which  lay  you  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting — who  had  also' 
before  iiini,  and  worked  out  the  text.  the  highest  opinion   of  Fran  I  's  abilities   in  his 

It  wu  an  admirable  discourse,  very  practical}  i  profession,  bad  made  it  a  point  that  his  case 
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should  be  intrusted  to  Frank;  Mr.  Glenn  was  not ;  with  him.    The  g>r's  make  a  great  deal  of  us, 

deceived;  Frank  led  admirably ,  and  his  eloquence  J  too.    'I  .cat  is  how  I  tirsi  knew  Mjria.' 

quite  took  the  spectators  by  storm.     Whai»a»of;     'Then    i   suppose    you   ste  something  of   the 

more  importance,  it  told  upon  Mr.  Justice  Kiei.e  judge  ?' 

and  the  jury,  and  Frank  sat  down  in  triumph  and  ,;     'On,   dear,'  laughed  Frank;  'the  judge  and  I 

won  his  verdict.  Jare  upon    intimate   terms   in   private  life;  quite 

'1  told  jbu   I   should   do  it,  mother,'  said  he/cron,es-     You  w°"'d  not  think  it,  though,  if  you 

quietly  when  he  reached  Deoffain  that  night,  after  \ saw  me  boding  before  my  lord  when  he  bit*  in  hi» 

being    nearly    smothered    witu  congratulations. '/  bi6  w'g-     Sometimes  1  fancy  he  suspects.' 

'You  will  live  to  see  me  on  the  woolsack  yet.'      \     'Suspects  what?' 

T         ,       ujcpu       r.       lji       ^   i    .   -L    'i     'That  I  and  Maria  would  like  to  join  cause  to- 
Jane  laughed.     She  often  had  laughed  at  the  i      .,  D  .  .   .      ,.      ■    ,   ,  .      .    J      . 

u      ,      a.  ,         ....        „      'gether.     But  I  don't  mind  if  he  dues.     J  am  a  fa- 

same  boast.     She  was  alone  that  eveimie;  Gar{  •./•.;      mL  ,    . 

.,     a-      ..k     i.-  u     u.      «•    .  ^  •   ,  j-       vounte  of  his.  The  very  Sunday  before  we  came 

was  attending  the  high  sheriff  at  an  official  dinw  „„    •       ...         ,     ,        ,     ,.      '. 

.  u   ,  ,      ...  /on  circuit,  he  asked  me  to  dine  there.     We  went 

ner  at  Helstonleigh.  '        ,  ... 

°  J  to  church  in  the  evening,  and  J  had   Maria  under 

•Will   no   lesser   prize  content    you,  Frank?';  o     «.,.,,  j  ,     ,    .      j  j   ■ 

,    j    L      •    .•     i        c        *  .  ;  my  wing;  Sir  William  and  Lady  Leader  trudging 

asked  she,  jestingly.     Say,  for  example,  the  so-,.       .-„  ,. 

hcitor-generalship?'  ',     .,»,  ,.     „      .      T      .  ,  T  ■ 

•  r  i.     'Well.   Frank,    I  wish   you  success.     I  don't 

'Yes,  as  a  stepping-stone.'  ^thirik  you   would  choose  at)y  but  a  nice  girl,  a 

•And  you  still  get  on  well?  seriously  speaking  J  good  giri ' 


now,  Frank.' 


'Stop  a   moment,  mother;  you  will   meet  the 


'First    rate,'   answered    Frank.     'This    day's! judge  to-morrow  night,  and  you  may  then  picture 
work  will  be  the  best  lift  for  me,  though,  unless  j  Maria.     She  is  as  like  him  as  two  peas.' 


'How  old  is  she,  Frank  ?' 

'Two-and-twenty.     I  shall  have  her.     He  was 
See  if  1  make  this  year  less  than  ajjnot  always  the  great  Judge   Leader,  you  know, 

smother— aid  he  knows  it.     And   he  knows  that 


lam  mistaken.     I  had  two  fresh  briefs  pushed' 
into  my  hands  as  1  sat  down,'  he  added,  going  ofiF^ 
in  a  laugh, 
thousand !' 


'And  the  next  thing,   I  suppose,  you  will  be  \  eveiybody  must  have  a  beginning,  as  he  and  my 


thinking  of  getting  married?' 

The  bold  barrister  actually  blushed 

'What  nonsense,  mother — marry,  and  lose  my  \  l°  l've  upon  it 
fellowship  !' 


£  lady  had  it.     For  years  after  they  were  married 

he  did  not  make  five  hundred  a  year,  and  they  bad 

He  does  not  fear  to  revert  to  it, 


either;  he  often  talks  of  it  to  me  and  Bob — a  sort 

'Frank,  it  is  so.    I  see  it  in  your  face.     You  \  f  ^nt'  I  suPPose-  «>at  folk*  do  get  on  in  time, 

>  by  dint  of  patience.    You  will  like  Sir  William 
Leader.' 


*must  tell  me  who  it  is.' 

'Well,  as  yet  it  is  no  one 


1  must  wait  until  > 


Yes — Jane  would  meet  Sir  William  on  the  fol- 


my  eloquence,  as  they  called  .t  t.-day  in  court,  is  j  folJowing  nighl>  for  that  wouJ(]  be  lhe  evenj      of 
more  an  assured  fact  with  the  public,  and  then  1  £  tne  grand  entertainment  given  by  the  high  sheriff 
may  speak  out  to  the  judge.    She  means  waiting    t0  the  judges  at  Deoffam  Hal] 
for  me,  though,  so  it  is  all  right.'  \ 

'Tell    me,    Frank/    repeated  Jane;  'who  is 
"she?" 

'Maria  Leader.' 

Jane  looked  at  him  doubtingly. 

'Not  sir  William's  daughter?' 

•His  second  daughter.' 

'Is  not  that  rather  too  aspiring  for  Frank  Hal- ! 
liburton?' 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE    HIGH    SHERIFF'S    DINNER   PARTT. 


William  Halliburton  drove  his  wife  over  in 
•Maria  does  not  think  so.   I  have  been  aspiring  \  the  pony  earriage  in   the  afternoon;  they  would 

all  my  life,  mother;  and  so  long  as  I  work  on  for  >  dress  and  sleep  at  Deoffam.     They  went  early 

it  honourably  and   uprightly,  I  see  no  harminjand  in  driving  past  Deoffam  vicarage,  who  should 
.being  so.' 


;be  at  the  gate  looking  out  for  them,  but  Anna. 


No,  Frank— good  instead  of  harm.    How  did  j  Not  Anna  Lynn  now,  but  Anna  Gurney. 


you  become  acquainted  with  her?' 


'William,  William,  there's  Anna!'  Mary  ex- 


'Her  brother  and  I  are  chums;  have  been  ever  claimed.  'I  will  get  out  here.' 
[since  we  were  at  Oxford.  Bob  is  at  the  Chan-  He  assisted  her  down,  and  they  remained  talk- 
leery  bar,  but  he  has  not  much  nouse  for  it—  not  j  in£  with  Anna.  Then  William  asked  what  he 
[half  the  clever  man  that  his  father  was.  His !  was  to  dp—  wait  with  the  carriage  forMaryfor 
|*b.ambers  are  next  to  mine,  and  I  often  go  home  I  dm*  9Rj3J&*$aik  and  walk  back  for  her? 
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'Drive  to  the  hall,*  said  Mary,  who  wished  to 
stay  a  little  while  with  Anna.  'But,  William,' 
she  added,  as  he  got  in,  'don't  let  my  box  go  into 
the  stables.' 
'With  all  the  finery,'  laughed  William. 
•It  contains  my  dinner  dress,' Mary  explained 
to  Anna.    'Have  you  been  here  long  ?' 

'This  hour,  I  think,'  replied  Anna.  'My  husband 
had  business  a  mile  or  two  further  on,  and  drove 
me  here.  What  a  nice  gaiden  this  is.  See — 1 
have  been  picking  Gar's  flowers.' 

•Where  is  Mrs.  Halliburton?'  asked  Mary. 

'Dobbs  called  her  in  to  settle  some  dispute  in 
the  kitchen.  I  know  Dobbs  is  a  great  tyrant  over 
that  new  housemaid, ' 

'But  now  teil  me  about  yourself,  Anna,'  said 
Mary,  drawing  her'down  on  a  garden  bench  '1 
have  scarcely  seen  you  since  you  were  married. 
How  do  you  like  being  your  own  mistress?' 

•Oh,  it's  charming!'  cried  Anna,  with  all  her 
old  childish  natural  manner.  'Mary,  what  dost 
thee  think?  Charles  lets  Hie  sit  without  my 
caps-' 

Mary  laughed. 

•To  the  great  scandal  of  Patience !' 

•Inded,  yes.  One  day  Patience  called  when  we 
were  at  dinner.  1  had  not  got  so  much  as  a  bit 
of  cap  on,  and  Patience  she  looked  so  cross — but 
she  said  nothing,  for  the  servants  were  in  waiting. 
When  they  had  left  ihe  room  she  told  Charles 
that  she  was  surprised  at  his  allowing  it — that  I 
was  giddy  enough  and  vain  enough,  and  it  would 
only  make  me  worse,  Charles  smiled — he  was 
eating  walnuts;  and  what  dost  thee  think  he  an- 
iwered?  He — but  I  don't  like  to  tell  thee,'  broke 
off  Anna,  covering  her  face  with  her  pretty 
hands. 

•Yes,  yes,  Anna,  you  must  tell  me.' 

'He  told  Patience  that  he  liked  to  see  me 
without  the  caps,  and  there  was  no  need  for  my 
wearing  them  until  I  should  have  children  old 
enough  to  set  an  example  to. 

Anna  took  off  her  straw  bonnet  as  she  spoke, 
and  her  curls  fell  down  to  shade  her  blushing 
cheeks.  Mary  wondered  whether  the  'children' 
would  have  lovely  faces  like  their  mother.  She 
had  never  seen  Anna  look  so  well.  For  one  thing, 
she  had  rarely  seen  her  so  well  dressed.  She 
wore  a  stone-coloured  corded  silk,  glistening 
with  richness,  and  a  beautiful  white  shawl  that 
must  have  cost  no  end  of  money. 

'I  should  always  let  my  curls  be  seen,  Anna,' 
said  Mary;  there  con  be  no  harm  in  it.' 

•No,  that  there  can't,  as  Charles  does  not  think  ( 
so,'  emphatically  answered  Anna.  'Mary,' J 
dropping  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  'I  want  Charles  j 
Dot  to  wear  those  straight  coats  any  more.    He  i 


shakes  his  head  at  me  and  laughs;  but  I  think  he 
will  listen  to  me.' 

Seeing  what  she  did  of  the  change  in  Anna's 
dress,  Mary  thought  so  too.  Not  but  Anna's 
things  were  still  cut  sufficiently  in  the  old  form  to 
bespeak  her  sect:  as  they,  no  doubt,  always  would 
be. 

'When  art  thee  coming  to  spend  the  day  with 
me,  as  thee  promised  ?'  asked  Anna. 

'Very  soon:  when  this  assize  bustle  shall  be 
over.' 

How  gay  you  will  all  be  to-night !' 
How  formal,  you  mean,'  said  Mary.  'To  en- 
tertain judges  when  on  circuit,  and  bishops  and 
deans,  is  more  formidable  than  pleasant  It  is  a 
state  dinner  to-night.  When  1  saw  papa  this 
morning,  I  inquired  whether  we  were  to  have  the 
javelin-men  on  guard  in  the  dining-room.' 

Anna  laughed.  'Do  Frank  and  Gar  dine 
there?' 

'Of  course.  The  high  sheriff  could  not  give  a 
dinner  without  his  chaplain  at  mamma's  hand  to 
say  grace,' returned  Mary,  laughing. 

William  came  back;  and  they  all  remained 
nearly  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  Jane  regaling 
them  with  tea.  It  was  scarcely  over  when  Mr. 
Gurney  drove  up  in  his  carriage:  a  large,  open 
carriage,  with  a  seat  for  the  groom  behind,  the 
horses  very  fine  ones.  He  came  in  for  a  few 
minutes;  a  very  pleasant  man  of  nearly  forty 
years;  a  handsome  man  also.  Then  he  took  pos- 
session of  Anna,  carefully  assisted  her  up,  took 
the  seat  beside  her,  and  the  reins,  and  drove  off. 

William  started  for  the  Hall  with  Mary,  walk- 
ing at  a  brisk  pace.  It  was  not  ten  minutes'  dis- 
tance, but  the  evening  was  getting  on.  Henry 
Ashley  met  them  as  they  entered,  and  began 
upon  them  in  his  crossest  tone. 

'Now,  what  have  you  two  got  to  say  for  your- 
selves? Here,  1  expect  you,  Mr  William,  to 
pass  the  afternoon  with  me;  the  mother  expects 
Mary;  and  nothing  arrives  but  a  milliner's  box; 
And  you  make  your  appearrnce  when  it's  pretty 
near  time  to  go  up  to  embellish  !' 

'We  stayed  at  the  vicarage,  Henry;  and  I  don't 
think  mamma  could  want  me.  Anna  Gurney  was 
there.' 

•Rubbish  to  Anna  Gurney!  Who's  Anna  Gur- 
ney, that  she  should  upset  things.  I  wanted  Wil- 
liam, and  that's  enough.  Do  you  think  you  are 
to  have  the  entire  monopolising  of  him,  Mrs. 
Mary,  just  because  you  happen  to  have  married 
him?' 

Mary  went  behind  her  brother,  and  playfully 
put  her  arms  round  his  neck.  'I  will  lend  him  to 
you  now  and  then,  if  you  are  good,'  she  whis- 
pered . 

•You  idle,  inattentive  girl !  The  mother  wanted 
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ou  to  cut  some  hothouse  flowers  for  the  dinner- 1     It  was  not  a  formidable  party  at  all,  in  defiance 
jble.'  5  of  Mary's  anticipations.     The  judges,  divested 

'Did  she?    I  will  do  it  now.'  of  their  flowing  wigs  and  flaming  robes,  looked 

•Hark  at  her!  Do  it  now!  when  it  has  been  just  like  other  men.  Jane  liked  Sir  William 
lone  this  blessed  hour  past;  William,  I  don't  in-  Leader,  as  Frank  had  told  her  she  would;  and  Mr. 
end  to  show  to-night '  Justice  Keene  was  an  easy,  talkative  man,  fond 

'Why  not?'  asked  William.  i  °f  a  good  joke  and  a  good  dinner.     Mr.  Justice 

'It  is  a  nuisance  to  change  one's  things;  and  J  Keene  seemed  uncommonly  to  admire  Mary  Hal- 
ny  side's  not  over  clever  today;  and  the  un-  j  liburton;  and— thtre  could  be  no  doubt  of  it,  and 
;rateful  delinquency  of  you  two  has  put  me  out !  I  hope  the  legal  bench  won't  look  grave  at  the 
If  sorts  altogether,'  answered  Henry,  making  up  j  reflection— seemed  very  much  inclined  to  get  up 
lis  catalogue.  'Condemning  one  to  vain  expecta-  j  a  flirtation  with  her  over  the  coffee.  Being  a 
;ion,  and  to  fret  and  fume  over  it!  1  shan't  show;  { judge,  I  think  the  bishop  ought  to  have  read  him 
William  must  represent  me.'  |  a  reprimand. 

'Yes,  you  will  show,'  replied  William.  'Forj  Standing  at  one  end  of  the  room,  their  coffee- 
pou  know  that  your  not  doing  so  would  vex  Mr.  cups  in  hand,  were  Sir  William  Leader,  the^  Dean 
.  Li      >  (  of  Helston'eigh,  Mr.  Ashley,  and  his  son.    They 

'A  nice  lot  you  are  to  talk  about  vexing!  You  j  were  talking  of  the  Halliburtons.  Sir  William 
don't  care  how  you  vex  me.'  j  knew  a  Sood  deal  of  their  history  f/om  Frank. 

William  gently  took   him  by  the  arm.     'Come        'It  is   most  wonderful!'  Sir  William  was  re- 
along  to  your  room  now,  and  1  will  help  you  with  j  marking.     'Self-eilucated,  self-supporting, and  to 
your  things.     Once  ready,  you  can  do  as  you  like    be  what  they  are  !' 
about  appearing.'  J      <Not  altogether   self-educated,'  dissented  the 

•You  treat  me  just  like  a  child,'  grumbled  j  dean.  lfor  tne  two  y0ungerj  the  barrister  and 
Henry.  'I  say,  do  the  judges  come  in  their  '  clergvmar)i  were  jn  the  school  attached  to  my 
wigs."  cathedral;  but  self-educated  in  a  great  degree. 

Mary  burst  into  a  laugh.  The  eldest,  my  friend's  son-in-law,  never  had  a 

•Because  that  case  of  stuffed  owls  had  better  be  j  legson  jn  the  ciassjcs  subsequent  to  his  father's 
ordered  out  of  the  hall.  The  animals  may  be  \  death(  ar)d  there's  not  a  more  finished  scholar  in 
looked  upon  as  personal.'  the  county.' 

•I  hope  there's  a  good  fire  in  your  room,  ,The  father  died  and  left  them  badly  provided 
Henry.'  ...  i  for,' remarked  Sir  William. 

'He  did  not  leave  them  provided  for  at  all,  Sir 

like  to  feel  the  weight  of  my  displeasure.'  j  William,'  corrected  Mr    Ashley.     'He  left  no- 

lite i  to  leei  me  weigu  j       h  j  litera))v  r)othing,  but  the  furniture  of  the 

r    Mary  went  to  find  her  mother;  she  was  in  her  (         «••  J  b 

3  \  small  house  they  rented;  and  he  left  some  trifling 


'There  had  better  be,  unless  the  genius  which 
presides  over  the  fires  in   this  household  would  j 


,  debts.     Poor   Mrs.   Halliburton  turned  to  work 


ehamber,  dressing. 
'My  dear  child,  how  late  you  are!'  ,  ^.^  ^  ^  ^  contrived  t0 

•There's  plenty  and  plenty  of  time,  mamma.  <  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  up  to  be  ^  ^  ^_ 
We  stayed  at  the  parsonage.     Anna  Ournej  was  ,  |of        iiided>  ho(,ourable,  educated  men.' 
there.     Henry  says  he  is  not  very  well  ;  .  „k       _ 

i  J  The  judge  turned  his  eyes  on  Jane.     She  sat  on 

'He  says  that  al ways  when  William  disappoints  ;  ^  ^.^  ^^  ^.^  wjth  ^  b|shop    ^  ^.^ 

im.  He  will  be  all  right  now  you  are  come. ,  go  ,adj.,jkej  naY_s0  attractive-she  looked  still, 
Jo  into  your  room,  my  dear,  and  I  will  send  ba-  ;  .^  ^  Hch  pearl.grey  dress  worn  at  William's 
ah  to  you. 

,       s  ready,  and  the  maid  gone,  oe.ore  ,  ^  ^  ^  ^^ 
William  left  Henry  to  come  and  dress  on  his  own 
[pore.    Mary  wore  a  white  silk,  with  emerald 
paments 


,    e       i  wedding;  not  in  the  least  like  one  who  has  had  to 
Mary  was  ready,  and  the  maid  gone,  betore  ;  t_;)  u  ^  r^  hranA 


'I  have  heard  of  her— heard  of  her  worth  from 
Frank,'  he  said,  with  emphasis.     'She  must  be 
I'Shall  I  do,  William  ?'  asked  she,  when  Wil- j  one  in  a  thousand  ' 

*  j     'One  in   a  million,  Sir  William,' burst  forth 

I  Henry  Ashley.     'When    they  were    boys,   you 
j  could  not  have  bribed  them  to  do  a  wrong  thing: 

"Why  what's  the  matter  with  me?'  she  cried,  j  neither  temptation  nor  anything  ejse  turned  them 
vyny  wiiai  f[o[n  the      ht#     And  they  wo(jJd  not  bg  t 

mnghurnedly  to  the  great  glass.  j  n        .f  }  ^ 

took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  j  °  J        6  •"• 

The  judge  walked  up  to  Jane,  and  took  the 


'Shall  I  do,  William?'  asked  she,  when  Wil- 
liim  came  in. 
ft'Do !'  he  answered,  running  his  eyes  over  her. 


,'This.'  He 


Mnn.teW    'My  darling  wjfe !    You,  will  never        lhe  juage  wanteo.  up  to  Jane,  and 
ftsronately.    W   t        *    *  {  seat  by  h«r,  just  vacated  by  the  bishop. 


1S(» 


MRS.  HALLIBURTON'S  TROUBLES. 


'Mrs.  Halliburton,' said  he,  «you  must  be  proud  she  answered:  «my  trust  in  God.  Times  upon 
of  your  sous.'  /time*,  Sir  William,  when  the  storm  was  beating 

Jane  smiled.  *I  have  latterly  been  obliged  to  J  about  my  head,  I  had  no  help  or  comfort  in  the 
take  mjself  to  task  for  being  so,  Sir  William,'/  wide  world:  1  had  nothing  to  turn  to  but  that.  I 
she  answered.  < never  lost  my  trust  in  God.' 

'To  task  !    I  wish  I  had  three  such  sons  to  take  jj     .And  therefore  God  stood  by  you,'  remarked 
myself  to  task  for  being  proud  of,'  was  the  an-^tne  judge)  in  a  low  tone, 
swer      'Not  that  mine  are  to  be  complained  of;  j     <An(J  ^^  Qod  ^  by  ^^  he]ped  ^ 

but  they  are  not  l.ke  these.  j0n.    I  wish,' she  added,  earnestly, 'that  all  the 

'Do  you  think  Frank  will  get  on?    she  asked   worhJ  could  ]earn  that  same  great  ,es8on  that  j 

him.  ihave  learnt.    I  have— I  humbly  hope  I  have — 

'It  is  no  longer  a  question.     He  has  begun  to  been  enab|ed  to  teach  it  to  my  boyg    I  haye  tried 

rise  in  an  unusually  rapid  manner.  1  should  not  <      do  ^  fn)m  their  ve     ^.^  f 

be  surprised  if,  in  after  years,  he  may  find  the  .....  M     .     ,  t.        .     4U     .  J      , 

,".     •  „!„„♦„  m,r.  >  <     'Frank  shall  have  Maria,' thought  the  judge  to 

very  h  ghest  honours  opening  to  him.  '  »  J     6    w 

Again  Jane  smiled.  'He  has  been  in  .he  habit  h'™elf-  "They  are  an  admirable  fann.y  The 
of  telling  us  that  he  looks  forward  to  rule  Eog.   young  chapla.n  should  have  another  of  the  girl. 

.       ,„.,,,  }»'  he'd  like  her.' 

land  as  Lord  Chancellor.'  \ 

What  was  William  thinking  of,  as  he  stood  a 

j  little  apart,  wilh  his  serene  brow  and  his  thought- 
smile?    His  mind  was  back  in  the  past.  That 


The  judge  laughed.     'I  never  knew  a  newly- 
fledged  barrister  who  did  not  indulge  that  vision,'  j  "ll 
said  he.     '1  know  I  did.     But  there  are  really  not  J  u 
many   Frank    Halliburton.     So,   sir,'    he    con.    I°"g-past  n.ght,  following  on  the  day  of  his  en- 
tiuued,  for  Frank  at  that  moment  passed,  and  the   trance  to  Mr-  Ashley's  manufactory,  was  present 
judge  pinned  him,  'I  hear  you  cherish  dreams  ol  ? 
the  Woolsack.' 


'To  look  at  it  in  the  distance  is  not  high  trea- 
son, Sir  William,'  was  Frank's  ready  answer. 

'Why,  what  do  you  suppose  you  would  do  on 
the  Woolsack,  if  you  got  there?'  ciied  Sir  Wil- 
liam. 

•My  duty,  I  hope,  Sir  William.  I  would  try 
hard  for  it. ' 

Sir  William  loosed  him  wilh  an  amused  ex- 


;  to  him,  when  he  had  lain  down  in  despair,  and 

!  sobbed  out  his  bitter  grief.     'Bear  up,  my  child,' 

I  were  the  words  his  mother  had  comforted  him 

with;  'only  do  your  duty,  and  trust  implicitly  in 

God.'    And   when  she  had  gone  down,  and  he 

[could  get  the  sobs  from  his  heart  and  throat,  he 

:  made  the  resolve  to  do  as  she  told  him— at  any 

rate,  to  try  and   do   it.     And    he   kneeled  down 

!  there   and   then,  and   a>ked  to   be   helped  to  do 

;it.     And,  from  that  hour  to  this,  William  had 


,  never  known  the  trust  to  fail.     Success?    Yes, 
pression.  and  Frank  passed  on.     Jane  began  to   they  had  reape(J  ,uccess_succe88  ir,  „„  measured 

think  Frank's  dream-not  of  the  Woolsack,  bui|de|sree_     Be  J0„  very   sure   |hlt  u  WM  buiQ  of 

of  Maria  Uader-not  so  very  improbable  a  one.    lhat  ^^  tfUHt      oh  ,_as   Jane  had  just  said  t0 

•I  have  heard  of  your  early  Mrugs.es/  s«id  the  j8ip  Wj|hain  Leader-if  all   the  world  cou.d  but 
judge  to  her,   in  a  low  tone.     'Frank  has  talked  ,  ^  ^  wonderfu,  ^  , 
to  me.      How  you  could  have  borne  up,  and  done  ', 

long-continued  battle  wilh  them,  1   cannot  im  i     'Because   he   hath  skt  his   love  upon  me, 
agine!'  ^therefore  will  I   deliver  him:  I  will  »et  him 

'I  never  could  have  done  it  but  for  one  thing,'  iop,  because  he  hath  known  my  name.' 
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Instructions  to  Army  Officers  and  to  Claimants,  with  a  Collatio'n  of  the  Laws 
of  Congress  and  the  Orders  from  the  War  Department,  and  the  Rules  of 
Practice  in  the  Offices' of  the  Second  Auditor  and  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury, concerning  the  settlement  of  the  Claims  of  Deceased  Officers  and 
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Treasury  Department  Confederate  States,  / 
Comptroller's  Office,  August  1st,  1864.         ) 
Col.  W-  H»  Fowler:— The  rules  and  principles  embraced  in  your  work  relative  to  the  Claims  of 
Deceased  Officers  and  Soldiers,  embodies,  as  accurately  as  can  be  practically  illustrated  in  such  a 
publication,  the  practice  of  settlement  and  revision  of  such  claims  in  accordance  with  my  decisions. 

LEWIS  CRUGER,  Comptroller  C.  S.  A. 

f  

i  Treasury   Department,  Confederate  States,  j 

Second  Auditor's  Office,  Aug.  3d,  1864. 
I  hereby  eertify  that  I  hare  carefully  examined  and  collated  the  compilation  herewith,  prepared 
by  Col.  W.  H.  Fowler,  Agent  of  .the  State  of  Alabama,  of  the  existing  laws,  rules,  orders,  audi 
regulations  governing  the  settlement  of  claims  for  arrears  of  pay,  bounty,  and  allowances  of  de- 
ceased officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  that  it  is  strictly  correct. 

W.  H.  S.  TAYLOR,  Second  Auditor  C.  S.  A. 
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evidence;  with  special  instructions  concerning  Final  Statements;  who  is  to  make  them  and  how 
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tion for  Transportation  iB  lieu  of  Furlough;  Commutation  for  Clothing;  Commutation  for  Subsis- 
tence, Fuel,  Forage,  Quarters,  &c;  Horses  lost  in  service;  Arms  and  Equipments;  and  treats 
(particularly  of  the  "Effects  of  Deceased  Soldiers,"  showing  who  are  responsible  lor  the  charge 
thereof,  and  how  to  obtain  them;  with  many  matters  of  interest  respecting  the  rights  of  Soldiers 
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A  MEW,  ENLARGED  AND  GREATLY  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF  THE      , 

Judge  Advocate's  Vade  Mecum. 

By  Maj.  C.  H.  LEE,  Of  the  Adj'i  and  Insp'r  Genl'i  Office. 
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